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THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. 


CHAPTER I 

In such pursuits if wisdom lies, 

Who, Laura, can thy taste despise ’ — Gay 

T he drawing-room of Hollywell House was one of the 
favoured apartments, where a peculiar air of home 
seems to reside, whether seen in the middle of summer, all its 
large windows open to the garden, or, as when our story 
commences, its bright fire and stands of fragrant greenhouse 
plants contrasted with the wintry fog and leafless trees of 
November There were two persons in the room — a young 
lidy, who sat drawing at the round table, and a youth, lying 
on a couch hear the fire, surrounded with books and news- 
papers, and a pair of crutches nea^r him Both looked up 
with a smile of welcome at the entrance of a tall, fine*-lookmg 
^OTOg^^man, whom each greeted with “Good-morning, 

** (5ood-morning, JLaura Good-morning, Charles , I am 
glad you are downstairs again > How are you to-day ’ 
r * No way remarkable, thank you," was the answer, some- 
yfhajt wearily given by Charles 
You walked > ” said Laura 

** Yes Where’s my uncle > I called at the post-ofi&ce, 
and brought a letter for him It has the Moorworth post- 
m^k/^ he added, producing it 
'^^here’s that " said Charles 

post-town to Redclyffe , Sir Guy Morville’s place ” 
" Sir Guy ! Whaifcan he have to do -^fith my 
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" Did you not know/" said Philip, ** that my uncle is to 
be guardian to the boy — ^his grandson ? "" 

Eh ? No, I did not "" 

Yes,"" said Philip , “ when old Sir Guy made it an especial 
point that my father should take the guardianship, ho only 
consented on condition that my uncle should be joined with 
him , so now my uncle is alone in the trust, and I cannot 
help thinking something must have happened at Redclyife 
It IS certainly not Sir Guy’s writing ” 

** It must wait, unless your curiosity will carry you out 
in search of papa,” said Charles , “ he is somewhere about, 
zealously supplying the place of Jenkins ” 

''Really, Philip,” said Laura, ''there is no telling how 
much good you have done him by convincing him of J onkms’s 
dishonesty To say nothing of the benefit of being no longer 
cheated, the pleasure of having to overlook the farming is 
untold ” 

Philip smiled, and came to the table where she was 
drawing Do you know this place ’> ” said she, looking 
up m his facei 

” Stylehurst itself I What is it taken from ’> ” 

” From this pencil sketch of your sister’s, which I found 
in mamma’s scrap-book ” 

You are making it very like, only the spire is too slender, 
and that tree — can’t you alter the foliage ^~it is an ash ” 

Is it ? I took it for an elm ” 

"And surely those trees in the foreground should be 
greener, to throw back the middle distance That is the 
peak of South Moor exactly, if it looked farthoi off ” 

She began the alterations, while Philip stood watching 
her progress, a shade of melancholy gathenng on his face 
Suddenly a voice called, " Laura 1 Are you there ? Open 
the <k>or, and yc%wiU see ” ^ 

On Phihp’s opening it, in came a tall camellia j the 
laughing face, and hght, shining curls of the bearer piping 
through the dark green leaves 

" Thank you t Oh, is it you, Phihp ? Oh, don’t take 
it I must brmg my own camellia to sixow Charlie ” 

" You make the most of that one flower,” said Charles. 

" Only see how many buds ! ” and she placed it by his 
sofa " Is it not a perfect blossom, so pure a white, and so 
regular I And I am so proud of having beaten mamma 
and all f:he garden^eiJs, for not another wifl b© out this foi^ 
xught , and this is to go to the horticultural show. fUn 
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would hardly trust me to bnng it m, though it “was my 
nursing, not his 

Now, Amy,*’ said Philip, when the flower had been duly 
admired, you must let me put it into the window for you 
It IS too heavy for you ” 

Oh, take care,” cried Amabel, but too late , for, as he 
took it from her, the sohtary flower struck against Charles’s 
little table, and was broken off 

Oh, Amy, I am very sorry What a pity I How did it 
happen ^ ” 

Never mind,” she answered-^ * it will last a long time 
in water ” 

It was very unlucky — I am very sorry — ©specially be- 
cause of the horticultural show ” 

“ Make all your apologies to Sam,” said Amy, his feel- 
ings will be more hurt than mine I dare say my poor 
flower would have caught cold at the show, and never held 
up its head again ” 

Her tone was gay , but Charles, who sa'v^ her face in the 
glass, betrayed her by saying, ‘‘Winking away a tear, O 
Amy I ” 

“ I never nursed a dear gazelle i ” quoted Amy, with a 
merry laugh , and before any more could be said, there 
entered a middle-aged gentleman, short and shght, with a 
fresh, weather-beaten, good-natured face, gray whiskers, 
quick eyes, and a hasty, undecided air in look and move- 
ment He greeted Philip heartily, and the letter was given 
to him 

” Ha ^ Eh ? het us l%ok Not old Sir Guy’s hand 
Eh ? What can be the matter ^ What > Dead I This 
is a sudden thinsr ” 

“ Dead I Who ? Sir Guy Morville ? ” 

“Yes, quite suddenly — ^poor old mani’ Then stepping 
to the door, he opened it, and called, “ Mamma , just step 
her© a minute, will you, mamma ! ” 

The summons was obeyed by a tall, handsome lady, and 
behind her crept, with dou'htful steps, as if she knew not 
how far to venture, a little girl of eleven, her turned-up 
nose and shrewd face full of curiosity She darted up to 
Amabel , who, though she shook her head, and held up 
her finger, smiled, and took the little girl’s hand, listening 
meanwhile to the announcement, “Do you hear this, 
mamxnP* ? Here’s a shockii% thing I Sir Guy Morville 
dead> quite suddenly*” 
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Indeed 1 Well, poor man, I suppose no one ever re*- 
pented or suffered more than he Who writes ? " 

His grandson — ^poor boy * I can hardly make out his 
letter ** Holding it half a yard from his eyes, so that all 
could see a few lines of hasty, irregular writing, in a forcible 
hand, beanng marks of having been penned under great 
distress and agitation, he read aloud — 

Dear Mr Edmonsxone, — 

‘'My dear giandfather died at six this morning 
He had an attack of apoplexy yesterday evening, and never 
spoke again, though for a short time he knew me We 
hope he suffered little Markham will make all arrange- 
ments We propose that the funeral should take place on 
Tuesday , I hope you wiU be able to come I would write 
to my cousin, Philip Morville, if I knew his add^ress , but 
I depend on you for saying all that ought to be said Excuse 
this illegible letter, — I hardly know what I write — Yours 
very sincerely, Guy Morville 

“ Poor fellow ! ’’ said Philip, “ he writes with a great 
deal of proper feeling 

“ How very sad for him to be left alone theie 1 ** said 
Mrs. Edmonstone 

“ Very sad — ^very,’* said her husband “ I must start 
off to him at once — ^yes, at once Should you not say so — 
eh, Philip?^' 

“ Certainly I think I had better go with you It would 
be the correct thing, and I should not like to fail in any 
token of respect for poor old Sir Guy " 

“ Of course — of course,’^ said Mr Edmonstone , “ it 

would be the correct thmg I am sure he was always very 
civil to us, an<l you know you are next heir after this 
boy'* 

iLittle Charlotte made a sort of jump, lifted her eyebrows, 
and stared at :&nabel 

Phihp answered “ That is not worth a thought ; but 
since he and I are now the only representatives of the two 
branches of the house of Morville, it shall not be my fault 
If the enmity is not forgotten " 

‘‘;^ned in obhvion, would sound more magnanimous/' 
which Amabel laughed so uncontrollably, 
that sne was forced to hidS her head on her little sisti^s 
shoulder Charlotte laughed too, an imprudent preceding, 
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as it attracted attention Her father smiled, saying, half- 
reprovingly, ** So you are there, inquisitive pussy-cat I 
And at her mother's question — “ Charlotte, what business 
have you here ? " — she stole back to her lessons, looking 
very small, without the satisfaction of hearing her mother's 
compassionate words, Poor child > ” 

** How old IS he ? " asked Mr Edmonstone, returning to 
the former subject 

** He IS of the same age as Laura — seventeen and a hal£,'^ 
answered Mrs Edmonstone '‘Don't you remember my 
brother saying what a satisfaction it was to see such a noble 
baby as she was, after such a poor little miserable thing as 
the one at Redclyffe ? " 

“ He IS grown into a fine spirited fellow," said Philip 

suppose we must have him here," said Mr Edmon- 
stone " Should you not say so — eh, Philip I " 

“ Certainly , I should think it very good for him In- 
deed, his grandfather's death has happened at a most favour- 
able time for him The poor old man had such a dread 

of his going wrong that he kept him " 

“ I know — as tight as a drum " 

" With strictness that I should think very bad for a boy 
of his impatient temper It would have been a very danger- 
ous experiment to send him at once among the temptations 
of Oxford, after such discipline and solitude as he has been 
used to " 

" Don't talk of it," interrupted Mr Edmonstone, spread- 
ing out his hands in a deprecating manner “We must 
do the best we can with him, for I have got him on my 
hands till he is five-and-twenty — ^his grandfather has tied 
him up till then If we can keep him out of mischief, 
well and good , if not, it can’t be helped " 

“ You have him all to yourself," said Charles 
“ Ay, to my borrow If your poor father was alive, Philip, 

I should be free of all care I've a pretty deal on my hands," 
he proceeded, looking more important than troubled “ AH i 
that great RedclyfEe estate is no sinecure, to say nothing 
of the youth himself If all the world wiU come to me, 
I can't help it I must go and speak to the men, if I 
am to be off to Redclyne to-morrow WiH you come, 
Philm ’ " 

“ I must go back soon, thank you," replied Phihp I 
must see about my leave , only we should first settle when 
to set off " 
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This arranged, Mr Edmonstotie hurned away, and Charles 
began by saying, Isn't there a ghost at Redcl3rffe ** 

So It IS said," answered his cousin , " though I don't 
think It IS certain whose it is There is a room called Sir 
Hugh's Chamber, over the gateway, but the honour of 
naming it is undecided between Hugo de Moiville, who 
murdered Thomas i Becket, and his namesake, the first 
Baronet, who hved in the time of William of Orange, when 
the quarrel began with our branch of the family Do you 
know the history of it, aunt ^ " 

'' It was about some property," said Mrs Edmonstone, 
" though I don’t know the rights of it But the Morvilles 
were always a fiery, violent race, and the enmity once 
begun between Sir Hugh and his brother, was 'lepc up, 
generation after generation, in a most unjustifiable way 
Even I can remember when the Morvilles of Redclyffe used 
to be spoken of m our family like a sort of ogres " 

" Not undeservedly, I should think," said Philip ** This 
poor old man, who is just dead, ran a strange career Stories 
of his duels and mad freaks are still extant " 

‘'Poor man! I believe he went all lengths," said Mrs 
Edmonstone 

“ What was the true version of that horrible story about 
his son ? " said Philip " Did he strike him ^ " 

" Oh, no I it was bad enough without that " 

“ How " asked Laura 

“ He was an only child, and lost his mother early Ho 
was very ill brought up, and was as impetuous and violent 
as Sir Guy himself, though with much kindliness and 
generosity He was only nineteen^ when he made a run- 
away marnage with a girl of sixteen, the sister of a violin 
player, who was at that time m fashion His father was 
very much ofiended, and there was nmeh dreadfully violent 
conduct on each side At last, the young man was driven 
to seek a reconciliation He brought his wife to Moor- 
worth, and rode to ItedclyiSe, to have an interview with his 
father Unhappily, Sir Guy was givmg a dinner to the 
hunt, and had been drinkmg He not only refused to see 
him, but I am afraid he us& shocking language, and said 
something about bidding him go back to his nddung brother- 
in-law The son was waitmg in the haH, heard ever;^hxng, 
mrew Itself on his horse, tod rushed away m the dark 
His forehead Struck against the branch of a tree, and he was 
killed on the spot " 
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** The poor wife ? ” asked Amabel, shuddering 
'' She died the next day, when this boy was born 

Frightful I said Philip It might well make a refor- 
mation in old Sir Guy 

I have heard that nothing could be more awful than the 
stillness that fell on that wretched party, even before they 
knew what had happened — ^before Colonel Harewood, who 
had been called aside by the servants, could resolve to come 
and fetch away the father No wonder Sir Guy was a 
changed man from that hour 

** It was then that he sent for my father,*' said Philip 
“ But what made him think of doing so ? " 

** You know Colonel Harewood's house at Stylehurst ^ 
Many years ago, when the St Mildred's races used to be 
so much more in fashion. Sir Guy and Colonel Harewood, 
and some men of that stamp, took that house amongst them, 
and used to spend some time there every year, to attend 
to something about the training of the horses There were 
some malpractices of then servants, that did so much harm 
in the parish, that my brother was obliged to remonstrate 
Sir Guy was very angry at first, but behaved better at last 
than any of the others I suspect he was struck by my dear 
brother's bold, uncompromising ways, for he took to him 
to a certain degree — and my brother could not help being 
interested in him, there seemed to be so much goodness in 
his nature I saw him once, and never did I meet any one 
who gave me so much the idea of a finished gentleman 
When the poor son was about fourteen, he was with a tutor 
in the neighbourhood, and used to be a good deal at Style- 
hurst, and, after the unhappy marnage, my brother hap- 
pened to meet him In London, heart his story, and tried 
to bnnsr about a reconciliation " 

** Ha I " said Philip , did not they come to Stylehurst ? 
I have a dim recollection of somebody very tall, and a lady 
who sung/' 

Yes , your father asked them to stay there, that he 
might judge of her, and wrote to Sir Guy that she was a 
little, genfle, childish thing, capable of being moulded to 
anything, and representing the mischief of leaving them to 
such society as that of her brother, who was actually main- 
taining them That letter was never answered, but about 
tea dlty® or a fortmght after this ternble accident, Colonel 
Harewood wrote to entreat iliy brother to come %o Bed- 
clyfie, saying poor Sir Guy had eagerly caught at the 
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mention of his name Of course he went at once, and he 
told me that he never, m aU his experience as a clergyman, 
saw any one so completely broken down with grief 

“ I found a great many of his letters among my father's 
papers,” said Phihp , and it was a very touching one that 
he wrote to me on my father's death Those Redclyffe 
people certainly have great force of character ” 

” And was it then he settled his property on my uncle ^ ” 
said Charles 

“ Yes,” said Mrs Edmonstone ” My brother did not 
hke his doing so, but he would not be at rest till it was 
settled It was in vain to put him in mind of his grand- 
child, for he would not beheve it could hve , and, indeed, 
its life hung on a thread I remember my brother telling 
me how he went to Moorworth to see it — for it could not 
be brought home — ^in hopes of bringing back a report that 
might cheer its grandfather, but how he found it so weak 
and delicate, that he did not dare to try to make him take 
interest in it It was not tiU the child was two or three 
years old, that Sir Guy ventured to let himself grow fond 
of It ” 

” Sir Guy was a very striking person,” said Philip , ” I 
shall not easily forget my visit to Redclyffe four years ago 
It was more like a scene in a romance than anything real — 
the fine old red sandstone house crumbling away in the 
exposed parts , the arched gateway covered with ivy , the 
the great quadrangle where the sun never shone, and full of 
echoes , the large hall and black wainscoted rooms, which 
the candles never would light up It is a fit place to be 
haunted ” 

” That poor boy ^one there ! ” said Mrs Edmonstone , 

“ I am glad you and your uncle are going to him»” 

Tell us about him,” said Laura 
” He was the most incongruous thing there,” said Phihp 
There was a calm, deep melancholy about the old man, 
added to the grand courtesy which showed he had been 
what old books call a fine gentleman, that made him suit 
his house as a hermit does his cell, or a knight his castle 

but breaking in Cn this penseroso scene, there was Guy-- 

** In what way ? ” asked Laura 

”Alwa3rs m wild spirits rushmg about, playing antics, 
provoi^ng the solemn echoes with shouting, whooping, sing- 
mg whisthng There was ^mething in ^at wlustle of Ills 
that alyrays made me angry ” 
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'' How did this suit old Sir Guy 

'' It was cuiious to see how Guy could rattle on to him, 
pour out the whole history of his doings, laughing, rubbing 
his hands, springing about with animation — all with as 
little answer as if he had been talking to a statue 
'' Do you mean that Sir Guy did not like it > 

'^He did m his own way There was now and then a 
glance or a nod, to show that he was attending , but it 
was such slight encouragement, that any less buoyant spints 
must have been checked 

** Did you like him, on the whole ^ ’’ asked Laura I 
hope he has not this tremendous MorviUe temper ^ Oh, 
you don’t say so What a grievous thing ** 

He is a fine fellow,” said Philip , ** but I did not think 
Sir Guy managed him well Poor old man, he was quite 
wrapped up in him, and only thought how to keep him out 
of harm’s way He would never let him be with other 
boys, and kept him so fettered by rules, so strictly watched, 
and so sternly called to account, that I cannot think how 
any boy could stand it ” 

Yet, you say, he told everything freely to his grand- 
father,” said Amy 

** Yes,” added her mother, ” I was going to say that, as 
long as that went on, I should think all safe ” 

” As I said before,” resumed Philip, ” he has a great deal 
of frankness, much of the making of a fine character , but 
he IS a thorough Morville I remember something that 
will show you his best and worst sides You know Red- 
clyffe is a beautiful place, with magnificent cliffs overhanging 
the sea, and fine woods crowmng them On one of the 
most inaccessible of these crags there was a hawk’s nest, 
about half-way down, so that, looking from the top of the 
precipice, we could see the old birds fly m and out Well, 
what does Master Guy do, but go down this headlong 
descent after the nest How he escaped alive no one could 
guess , and his grandfather could not bear to look at the 
place afterwards — ^but climb it he did, and came back with 
two young hawks, buttoned up inside his 3acket ” 

** Therms a regular brick tot you ! ” cried Charles, de- 


lighted 

** His heart was set on traimng these birds He turned 
the libmry upside down in search of books on falconry, and 
spent every spare moment on Ihem At last, a servant left 
some door open, and they escaped, I shall never forget 
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Guy’s passion , I am sure I don’t exaggerate when I say 
he was perfectly beside himself with anger ” 

** Poor boy I ” said Mrs Edmonstone 
Served the rascal right,” said Charles 
” Nothing had any effect on him till his grandfather came 
out, and, at the sight of him, he was tamed m an instant, 
hung his head, came up to his giandfather, and said, * I 
am very sorry ’ Sir Guy answeied, ' poor boy ! ’ and 
there was not another word I saw Guy no more that 
day, and all the next he was quiet and subdued But the 
most remarkable part of the story is to come A couple 
of days afterwards we were walking in the woods, when, 
at the sound of Guy’s whistle, we heard a flapping and 
rustling, and beheld, tumbling along, with their clipped 
wings, these two identical hawks, very glad to be caught 
They drew themselves up proudly for him to stroke them, 
and their yellow eyes looked at him with positive affection ” 
“ Pretty creatures t ” said Amabel ** That is a very 
nice end to the story ” 

It IS not the end,” said Philip “ I was surprised to see 
Guy so sober, instead of going into one of his usual raptures 
He took them home, but the first thing I hoard in the 
mormng was, that he was gone to offer them to a farmer, 
to keep the birds from his fruit ” 

” Did he do it of his own accord ” asked Laura 
” That was just what I wanted to know , but any hint 
about them brought such a cloud over his face that I 
thought it would bo wanton to irritate him by questions 
However, I must be going Good-bye, Amy, I hope your 
camellia will have another blossom before I come back 
At least, I shall escape the horticultural meeting ” 

” Good-bye,” said Charles Put the feud m your pocket 
till you can bury it in old Sir Guy’s grave, unless you mean 
to fight it out with his grandson, "which would be more 
romantic and exciting ” 

Philip was gone before he could finish Mrs Edmonstone 
looked annoy^, and Laura said, ** Charlie, I wish you would 
not let your spirits catty you away ” 

” I wish I had anything else to carry me away ! ” was the 
reply 

” Yes,” said his mother, looking sadly at hto ** Your 
high sj^its are a blessing but why misuse them ? If 
they are given to support you through pain and confine* 
ment, why make mischief with them ? ” 
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Charles looked more impatient than abashed, and the 
compunction seemed chieflly to rest with Amabel 

“ Now/' said Mrs, Edmonstohe, I must go and see 
after my poor little prisoner " 

“ Ah 1 " said Laura, as she went , “ it was no kindness 
in you to encourage Charlotte to stay, Amy, when you know 
how often that inquisitive temper has got her into scrapes/* 
I suppose so," said Amy regretfully , " but I had not 
the heart to send her away " 

** That IS just what Philip says, that you only want bones 

and sinews m your chaiacter to " 

** Come, Laura," interrupted Charles, “ I won’t hear 
Philip’s criticisms of my sister I had rather she had no 
bones at all, than that they stuck out and ran into me 
There are plenty of angles already m the world, without 
sharpening hers " 

He possessed himself of Amy’s round, plump, childish 
hand, and spread out over it his still whiter, and very bony 
fingers, pinching her soft pinky cushions," as he called 
them, not meant for studying anatomy upon " 

" Ah ! you two spoil each other sadly," said Laura, 
smiling, as she left the room 

" And what do Philip and Laura do to each other ? " said 
Charles. 

** Improve each other, I suppose," said Amabel, m a shy, 
simple tone, at winch Charles laughed heartily 

" I wish I was as sensible as Laura ! " said she presently. 


with a sigh 

** Never was a more absurd wish," said Charles, torment- 
ing her hand still more, and pulling her curls , " unwish 
it forthwith Where should I be without silly little Amy ? 
If every one weighed my wit before laughing, I should not 
often be in disgrace for my high spirits, as they call them 
** I am so httle younger than Laura," said Amy, stiU 
sadly, though smiling 

Folly," said Charles , *‘you are quite wise enough for 
your age, while Laura is so prematurely wise, that I am in 
consiBut dread that Nature will take her revenge by causing 
her to do something strikingly foolish I " 

Nonsense ! " cned Amy indignantly ‘^Laura do any- 


thing foolish ! " j * 

I should enjoy,” proceeded Charles, “would be 
to see her over head and ea*s m love with this hero, and 


Philip properly jealous ” 
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“ How can you say such things, Charlie ? ** 

Why ^ was there ever a beauty who did not fall in love 
with her father's ward ? " 

** No , but she ought to live alone with her very old 
father and horribly grim maiden aunt " 

Very well, Amy, you shall be the maiden aunt " And 
as Laura returned at that moment, he announced to her 
that they had been agreeing that no hero ever failed to 
fall in love with his guardian's beautiful daughter 

'' If his guardian had a beautiful daughter/' said Laura, 
resolved not to be disconcerted 

“Bid you ever hear such barefaced fishing for compli- 
ments ? " said Charles , but Amabel, who did not like hei 
sister to be teased, and was also conscious of having wasted 
a good deal of time, sat down to practise Laura returned 
to her drawing, and Charles, with a yawn, listlessly turned 
over a newspaper, while his fair delicate features, which 
would have been handsome but that they were blanched, 
sharpened, and worn with pain, gradually lost their ani- 
mated and rather satincal expression, and assumed an air 
of weanness and discontent 

Charles was at this time nineteen, and for the last ten 
years had been afflicted with a disease in the hip-joint, 
which, in spite of the most anxious care, caused him fre- 
quent and severe suffering, and had occasioned such a 
contraction of the limb as to cripple him completely, while 
his general health was so much affected as to render him 
an object of constant anxiety His mother had always been 
his most devoted and indefatigable nurse, giving up every- 
thing for his sake, and watching him night and day His 
father attended to his least caprice, and his sisters were, of 
course, his slaves , so that he was the undisputed sovereign 
of the whole family 

The two elder girls had been entirely under a governess 
till a month or two before the opening of our story, when 
Laura was old enough to be introduced , and the governess 
departing, the two sisters became Charles's companions in 
the drawing-room, while Mrs Edmonstone, who had a 
peculiar taste and talent for teaching, undertook little 
Charlotte's lessons herself 
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CHAPTER II 

If the ill spirit have so fair a house, 

Good things will strive to dwell with ’t 

The Tempest 

One of the pleasantest rooms at HoUsnvell was Mrs Ed- 
monstone's dressing-room — ^large and bay-windowed, over 
the drawing-room, having little of the dressing-room but the 
name, and a toilet-table with a black and gold japanned 
glass, and curiously shaped boxes to match, her room 
opened into it on one side, and Charleses on the other , it 
was a sort of upstairs pailour, where she taught Charlotte, 
cast up accounts, spoke to servants, and wrote notes, and 
where Charles was usually to be found, when unequal to 
coming downstairs It had an air of great snugness, with 
its large folding-screen, covered with prints and caricatures 
of ancient date, its book-shelves, its tables, its peculiarly 
easy arm-chairs, the great invalid sofa, and the grate, which 
always lighted up better than any other in the house 
In the bright glow of the fire, with the shutters closed and 
curtains drawn, lay Charles on his couch, one Monday even- 
ing, in a gorgeous dressing-gown of a Chinese pattern, all 
over pagodas, while little Charlotte sat opposite to him, 
curled up on a footstool He was not always very civil to 
Charlotte , she sometimes came into collision with him, for 
she, too, was a pet, and had a will of her own, and at other 
times she could bore him , but just now they had a common 
interest, and he was gracious 

** It is stnking six, so they must soon be here I wish 
mamma would let me go down , but I must wait till after 
dinner 

Then, Charlotte, as soon as you come in, hold up your 
hands, and exclaim, * What a guy * ' There wiU be a com- 
pliment t 

No, Charhe , I promised mamma and Laura that you 
should get me into no more scrapes ** 

** Did you ? The next promise you make had better 
depend upon yourself alone 

But Amy said I must be quiet, because poor Sir Guy 
will be too sorrowful to hke a racket , and when Amy tells 
n^e to be quiet, I know that Fmust, indeed 

Most true,** said Charles, laughing 
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** Do you thmk you shall like Sir Guy ^ ** 

'' I shall be able to deteimme/' said Charles sententiously, 
** when I have seen whether he brushes his hair to the right 
or left ’’ 

'' Philip brushes his to the left 

'‘Then undoubtedly Sir Guy will brush his to tho 
light 

“ Is there not some hornd story about those Morvilles of 
Redclyffe ^ ** asked Charlotte “ I asked Laura, and she 
told me not to be curious, so I knew there was something 
in it , and then I asked Amy, and she said it would be no 
pleasure to me to know 

“ Ah ! I would have you prepared 

“ "V^y, what is it ? Oh, dear Charlie * are you really 
going to tell me ^ 

“ Did you ever hear of a deadly feud ^ ** 

“ I have read of them m the history of Scotland They 
went on hating and killing each other for ever There was 
one man who made his enemy^s children eat out of a pig- 
trough, and another who cut off his head 
“ His own ^ ** 

" No, his enemy^s, and put it on the table at breakfast, 
with a piece of bread m its mouth 

“ Very well , whenever Sir Guy serves up Philip’s head 
at breakfast, with a piece of bread in his mouth, let mo 
know ’’ 

Charlotte started up “ Charles, what do you mean ? 
Such things don’t happen now ” 

Nevertheless, there is a deadly feud between the two 
branches of the house of MorviHe ’* 

** But it is very wrong,” said Charlotte, looking fright- 
ened 

” Wrong ? Of course it is ” 

” Philip won’t do anything wrong But how will they 
ever get on ? ” ^ 

“ Don’t you see ? It must be our serious endeavour to 
keep the peace, and prevent occasions of discord ” 

“ Do you thmk anything wdn happen ? ” 

It IS much to be appr^ended,’’ said Charles solemnly 
At that moment the sound of wheels was heard and 
Charlotte flew ofl to her pnvate post of observation, leaving 
her brother delighted at fiavi^ mystified her She returned 
on tip-toe “ Papa and Sir Guy are come, but not Philin ; 

I camt see him anywhere ^ 
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Ah I you have not looked m Sir Guy’s greatcoat pocket ” 
“ I wish you would not plague me so * You are not in 
earnest ? ” 

The pettish, inquiring tone was exactly what delighted 
him And ho continued to tease her in the same style till 
Laura and Amabel came ninmng in with their report of the 
stranger- 

** He IS come I ” they cried, with one voice 
** Very gentlemanlike I ” said Laura 
Very pleasant looking,” said Amy- “ Such fine eyes ’ ” 
“ And so much expression,” said Laura Oh 1 ” 

The exclamation, and the start which accompanied it, 
were caused by hearing her father’s voice close to the door, 
which had been left partly open “ Here is poor Charles,” 
it said, come in, and see him , get over the first introduc- 
tion— eh, Guy ? ” And before he had finished, both he 
and the guest were m the room, and Charlotte full of mis- 
chievous glee at her sister’s confusion 

“ Well, Charlie, boy, how goes it ? ” was his father’s greet- 
ing* “ Better, eh ? Sorry not to find you downstairs ; but 
I have brought Guy to see you*” Then, as Charles sat up 
and shook hands with Sir Guy, he continued, ” A fine chance 
for you, as I was telling him, to have a companion always 
at hand , a fine chance, eh, Charlie ? ” 

** I am not so unreasonable as to expect any one to be 
always at hand,” said Charles, smiling, as he looked up at 
the frank, open face, and lustrous ha^el eyes turned on him 
with compassion at the sight of his crippled, helpless figure, 
and with a bright, cordial promise of kindness 
As he spoke, a pattering sound approached, the door was 
pushed open, and while Sir Guy exclaimed, Oh, Bustle ! 
Bustle I 1 am very sorry,” there suddenly appeared a large 
beautiful spaniel, with a long silky blade and white coat, 
jetty curled ears, tan spots above his intelligent eyes, and 
tan leg^, fringed with silken waves of hair* There he stood, 
wagging his tail at havmg found hfs master, but crouching 
and looking beseeching at meeting no welcome, while Sir 
Guy seemed much distressed at his intrusion 

” Oh, you beauty ! ” cried Charles Come here, you 
fine fellow ” 

Bustle only looked wistfuEy at his master, and moved 
nothing but Ms feather Of a tail 
” Ah I I was afraid you would repent of your kindness,” 
said Sir Guy to Mr Mmonstone* 
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** Not at all, not at all > was the answer , mamma 
never objects to indoor pets, eh, Amy ? 

A tender subject, papa,*' said Laura , poor Pep- 
per ! " 

Amy, ashamed of her disposition to cry at the remem- 
brance of the dear departed rough teirier, bent down to hide 
her glowing face, and held out her hand to the dog, which 
at last ventured to advance, still creeping with his body 
curved till his tail was foremost, looking implonngly at his 
master, as if to entreat his pardon 

'' Are you sure you don't dislike it ^ " inquired Sir Guy of 
Charles 

I ? Oh, no Here, you fine creature " 

" Come, then, behave like a rational dog, since you are 
come," said Sir Guy , and Bustle, resuming the deportment 
of a spirited and well-bred spaniel no longer crouched, and 
curled himself into the shape of a comma, but bounded, 
wagged his tail, thrust his nose into his master's hand, and 
then proceeded to reconnoitre the rest of the company, 
paying especial attention to Charles, putting his foiepaws 
on the sofa, and rearing himself up to contemplate him 
with a grave, polite curiosity, that was very diverting 
‘‘ Well, old fellow," said Charles, " did you ever see the 
like of such a dressing-gown ? Are you satisfied ^ Give 
me your paw, and let us swear an eternal friendship " 

“ I am quite glad to see a dog m the house again," said 
Laura , and, after a few more compliments, Bustle and his 
master followed Mr Edmonstone out of the room 

" One of my father's well-judged proceedings," murmured 
Charles " That poor fellow had rather have gone a dozen 
miles farther than have been lugged in here Really, if 
papa chooses to inflict such dressing-gowns on me. ho 
should give me notice before he brings men and dogs to 
make me their laughing-stock 1 " 

"An unlucky moment," said Laura "Will mf cheeks 
ever cool f " * 

" Perhaps he did not hear," said Amabel consolingly 
" You did not ask about Philip ? " said Charlotte, with 
great earnestness 

" He IS staying at Thomdale, and then going to St Mil- 
dred's," said Laura 

"I hope you are relieved." said her broths, and she 
looked m doubt whether she ought to laugh. 

" And what do you think of Su: Guy ? " 
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** May he only be worthy of his dog ’ '' replied Charles 
** Ah ’ said Laura, “ many men are neither worthy of 
their wives, nor of their dogs 

“ Dr Henley, I suppose, is the foundation of that aphor- 
ism,^' said Charles 

** If Margaret Morville could marry him, she could hardly 
be too worthy," said Laura ** Think of throwing away 
Philip's whole soul ^ " 

** Oh, Laura, she could not lose that » " said Amabel ’‘1 
Laura looked as if she knew more , but at that moment 
both her father and mother entered, the foimer rubbing his 
hands, as he always did when much pleased, and sending 
his voice before him, as he exclaimed, Well, Charlie, well, 
young ladies, is not he a fine fellow — eh > " 

** Rather under-sized," said Charles 
** Eh ? He'll grow He is not eighteen, you know , 
plenty of time , a very good height , you can't expect every 
one to be as tall as Philip , but he's a capital fellow And 
how have you been ? — any pam > " 

Hem — ^rather," said Charles shortly, for he hated an- 
swering kind inquiries when out of humour 

‘‘ Ah, that's a pi-ty , I was sorry not to find you m the 
drawing-room, but I thought you would have liked ]ust to 
see him," said Mr Edmonstone, disappointed, and apolo- 
gising 

I had rather have had spme notice of your intention," 
said Charles , I would have made myself fit to be seen " 

** I am sorry, I thought you would have liked his com- 
ing," said poor Mr Edmonstone, only half conscious of his 
offence ; " but I see you are not well this evening " 

Worse and worse, for it was equivalent to openly telling 
Charles he was out of humour , and seeing, as he did, his 
mother's motive, he was still further annoyed when she 
hastily interposed a question about Sir Guy 

You should only hear them talk about him at Redcl 3 dfe," 
said Mr Edmonstone " No one was ever equal to him, ac- 
cording to them Every one said the same — clergjrman, old 
Markham, all of them Such attention to his grandfather, 
such proper feeling, so good-natured, not a bit of pride — it 
IS my firm behef that he wiE make up for all his family 
before him " 

) C&arles set up his eyebrows sarcastically 
** How does he get on with Philip ? " inquired Laura 
Ei«;oellently. Just what could be wished Philip is de- 
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lighted with him , and I have been telling Guy all the way 
home what a capital friend he will be, and he is qmte in- 
clined to look Tip to him " Charles made an exaggerated 
gestiire of astonishment, unseen by his father ** I told him 
to bring his dog He would have left it, but they seemed 
so fond of each other, I thought it was a pity to part them, 
and that I could promise it should be welcome here , eh, 
mamma ? , 

Certainly I am v$ry glad you brought it 
We are to have his horse and man m a little while A 
beautiful chestnut, — anythmg to raise his spirits He is 
terribly cut up about his grandfather ” 

It was now time to go down to dinner ; and after Charles 
had made faces of weariness and disgust at all the viands 
proposed to him by his mother, almost imploring him to 
like them, and had at last ungraciously given her leave to 
send what he could not <mite say he disliked, he was left to 
carry on his teasing of Charlotte, and his grumbling over 
the dinner, for about the space of an hour, when Amabel 
came back to him, and Charlotte went down 

** Hum ’ ** he exclaimed* “ Another swan of my father^s ” 
Did not you like his looks ? ** 

I saw only an angular hobbetyhoy 
“ But every one at Redclyffe speaks so well of him/’ 

As if the same things were not said of every heir to more 
acres than brains ! However, I Could have swallowed every- 
thing but the disposition to adore Philip Either it was 
gammon on his part, or else the work of my father’s imagi- 
nation/' 

” For shame, Charlie ” 

** Is it within the bounds of probability that he should be 
willing, at the bidding of his guardian, to adopt as Mentor 
hiB very correct and sententious cousin, a poor subaltern, 
and the next m the entail ? Depend upon it, it is a hctioti 
created either by papa's hopes or Philipps self-complacency, 
or else the unfortunate youth must have been brought very 
low by strait-lacing and milk-and-water " 

Sfr, Thorndale is willing to look up to Philip/’ 

** I 4oii't think the Thorndale swan very-— *very ranch 
bette ^n a tame goose/' said Charles , ** but the coalition 
IS not so monstrous in his case, smce Philip was a fnend of 
his own picking afid choosing* and so Ms father’s adoption 
did not succeed m rSpeHmg him. But that Morville should 
3»ceive this ’ young man's companion,' on ^the word Of a 
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guardxan whom he never set eyes on before, is too incredible 
— utterly mythical, I assure you, Amy And how did you 
get on at dinner ? ’’ v' 

** Oh, the dog IS the most delightful creature I ever 
so sensible and well-mannered ” 

** It was of the man that I asked ** 

** He said hardly anything, and sometimes started if papa 
spoke to him suddenly He wmced/as if he could not bear 
to be called Sir Guy, so papa said we should call him only 
by his name, if he would do the same by us I am glad 
of it, for it seems more friendly, and I am sure he wants to 
be comforted ** 

** Don^t waste your compassion, my dear , few men need 
it less With his property, those moors to shoot over, his 
own master, and with health to enjoy it, there are plenty 
who would change with him, for all your pity, my silly little 
Amy ^ 

'' Surely not, with that horrible ancestry 
** All very well to plume oneself upon I rather covet 
that ghost myself ** 

well, if you watched his face, I think you would be 
sorry for him ” 

** I am tired of the sound of his name t One fifth of 
November is enough in the year. Here, find something 
to read to me among that trumpery ** 

Amy read till she was summoned to tea, when she found 
a conversation going on about Philip, on whose history Sir 
Guy did not seem fuUy informed Philip was the son of 
Archdeacon Morville, Mrs, Edmonstone's brother, an admir- 
able and superior man, who had been dead about five years 
He left three children, Margaret and Fanny, twenty-five 
and twenty-three years of age, and Philip, just seventeen 
The boy was at the head of his school, highly distinguished 
for application and good conduct ; he had attained every 
honour there open to him, won golden opinions from all 
concerned with him, and made proof of talents which could 
not have failed to raise him to the highest university dis- 
tinctions He was absent from home at the time of his 
death, which took place after so short an illness, 
ftofe there had been no time to summon him back to Style- 
hnrst Very little property was left to be divided among 
tto "three ; and as soon as Philip perceived how small was 
the provision for his sisters, he gave up his hopes of uni- 
’^rtsrsity hcmours, and obf^med a commission m the army 
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On hearing this, Sir Guy started forward ** Noble I ” 
he cried, ** and yet what a pity » If my grandfather had 
but known it ” 

** Ah, I was convmced of that/* broke m 3VIx Edmonstone, 
** and so, I am sure, was Phihp himself , but in fact he 
knew we should never have given our consent, so he acted 
quite by himself, wrote to Lord Thorndale, and never said 
a word, even to his sisters, till the thmg was done I never 
was more surprised in^my hfe ** 

“ One would almost envy him the opportunity of malang 
such a sacrifice,*' said Sir Guy, ** yet one must lament it " 

** It was done in a hasty spirit of independence," said 
Mrs Edmonstone , I beheve if he had got a fellowship at 
Oxford, it would have answered much better " 

" And now that poor Fanny is dead, and Margaret mar- 
ried, there is all his expensive education thrown away, and 
all for nothing," said Mr Edmonstone 

Ah," said Mrs Edmonstone, ** he planned for them to 
go on living at Stylehurst, so that it would still have been 
his home It is a great pity, for his talent is thrown away, 
and he is not fond of his profession " 

** You must not suppose, though, that he is not a practical 
man," said Mr Edmonstone, ** I had rather take his 
opinion than any one's, especially about a horse, and there 
is no end to what I hear about his good sense, and the 
use he is of to the other young men " 

** You should tell about Mr Thorndale, papa," said Laura 
" Ah ’ that IS a feather m Master Philip's cap , besides 
he IS your neighbour — at least, his father is " 

" I suppose you know Lord Thorndale ? " said Mrs 
Edmonstone, in explanation 

I have seen him once at the Quarter Sessions," said Sar 
Guy , " but he hves on the other side of Moorworth, and 
there was no visiting ” 

" Well, this youth, James Thorndale, the second son, was 
Philip's fag " 

“ Phihp says he was always hekmg him ! ** interposed 
Charlotte 

He k^pt him out of some scrape or other," continued 
Mr* Edmonstone ** Lord Thorndale was very much obliged 
to lum, had him to stay at his house, took pretty much to 
mm altogether It was through bun that Phihp applied 
tor ms commission, and he has put his son into the same 
regiment, on purpose to have him under Philip's eye Th^ce 
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he IS at Broadstone, as gentlemanlike a youth as I w^^uld 
wish to see We will have him to dinner some day, and 
Maurice too — eh, mamma ? Maui ice — ^he is a young Irish 
cousin of my own, a capital fellow at the bottom, but a 
regular thoroughgoing rattle That was my doing I told 
his father that he could not do better than put him into 
the — th Nothing like a steady friend and a good example, 
I said, and Kilcoran always takes my advice, and I don’t 
think he has been sorry Maurice has kept much more out 
of scrapes of late ” 

** Oh, papa,’' exclaimed Charlotte, ** Maurice has been 
out riding on a hired horse, racmg with Mr Gordon, and 
the horse tumbled down at the bottom of East-hill, and 
broke its knees ” 

“That’s the way,” said Mr Edmonstone, “the instant 
my back is turned ’’ 

Thereupon the family fell into a discussion of home 
affairs, and thought little more of their silent guest 


CHAPTER III 

The hues of bliss more bnghtly glow 
Chastised by sober tints of woe — Gray 

“ What use shall I make of him ? ” said Charles to him- 
self, as he studied Sir Guy Morville, who sat by the table, 
with a book in his hand 

He had the unformed look of a growing boy, and was so 
slender as to appear taller than he really was He had an 
an* of great activity ? and though he sat leamng back, there 
was no lounging in his attitude, and at the first summons 
he roused up with an air of alert attention that recalled 
to mind the eager head of a hstemng greyhound He had 
no pretension to be called handsome , his eyes were his best 
feature » they were very peculiar, of a light hazel, darker 
towards the outside of the ins, very brilliant, the whites 
tinted with blue, and the lashes uncommonly thick and 
Ito&k ; the eyebrows were also very dark, and of a sharply- 
<Wtned angular shape, but ib.e hair was much hghter, loose, 
and wavy ; the natural fairness of the complexio a was 
shown by the whiteness of the upper part of the forehead 
though the rest of the face, as well as the small taper hands. 
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were tanned by sunslune and sea-breezes into a fresh, hardy 
brown, glowing with red on the cheeks 

"What use shall I make of him ? ’’ proceeded Charles’s 
thoughts. “ He won’t be worth his salt if he goes on m 
this way , he has got a graver specimen of literature there 
than I ever saw Philip himself read on a week-day ; he 
has been pmitanised till he is good for nothing , I’ll trouble 
myself no more about him • ” He tiied to read, but pres- 
ently looked up again, “ Plague » I can’t keep my thoughts 
oJff him That sober look does not sit on that sunburned 
face as if it were native to it , those eyes don’t look as if 
the Redclyjffe spirit was extinguished ” 

Mrs Edmonstone came in, and looking round, as if to 
find some occupation for her guest, at length devised set- 
ting hirn to play at chess with Charles Charles gave her 
an amiable look, expressing that neither liked it ; but she 
was pretty well used to doing him good against Ins will, and 
trusted to its coming right in time Chailes was a capital 
chess-player, and seldom found any one who could play 
well enough to afford him much real sport, but he found 
Sir Guy more nearly a match than often fell to his lot ; it 
was a bold dashing game, that obliged him to be on his 
guard, and he was once so taken by surprise as to be abso- 
lutely check-mated His ill-humour evaporated, he was 
delighted to find an opponent worth playing with, and hence- 
forth there were games almost every morning or evening, 
though Sir Guy seemed not to care much about them, ex- 
cept for the sake of pleasmg him 
When left to himself, Guy spent his time in reading or in 
walking about the lanes alone He used to sit m the bay- 
window of the drawing-room with his book , but sometimes, 
when they least expected it, the girls would find his quick 
eyes following them with an air of amused cunosity. as 
Amabel waited on Charles and her flowers, or Laura drew, 
wrote letters, and strove to keep down the piles of books 
and periodicals under which r? seemed as if her brother 
nought some day be stifled-— a vain task, for he was sure 
to^want immediately whatever she put dut of his reach. 

Laura and Amabel both played and sung, the former re- 
markably well , and the first time they had any music after 
the arrival of Sir Guy, his look of dehghted attention struck 
every one. He ventured nearer, stood by the piano when 
they practised, and at last joined in with a few notes of so 
#11 and melodious a voice,, that Laura turned round m 
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exclaiming, ** You sing better than a^y of 


He coloured ** I beg your pardon/* he said I could 
not help it ; I know nothing 01 music ** 

Really ! ** said Laura, smiling incredulously 
I don*t even know the notes ** 

Then you must have a very good ear Let us try again ** 
The sisters were again charmed and surprised, and Gtiy 
looked gratified, as people do at the discovery of a faculty 
which they are particularly glad to possess It was the 
first time he appeared to bnghten, and Laura and her 
mother agreed that it would do him good to have plenty 
of music, and to try to train that fine voice He was begin- 
ning to interest them all greatly by his great helpfulness 
and kindness to Charles, as he learned the sort 01 assist- 
ance he required, as well as by the silent grief that showed 
how much attached he must have been to his grandfather 
On the first Sunday Mrs Edmonstone, coming into the 
drawing-room at about half-past five, found him sittmg 
alone by the fire, his dog lying at his feet As he started 
up, she asked if he had been here m the dark ever since 
church-time 


I have not wanted light, he answered, with a sigh, 
long, deep, and irrepressible, and as she stirred the me, 
the flame revealed to her the traces of tears She longed 
to comfort him, and said • 

This Sunday twilight is a ouiet time for tlnnkmg ** 

Yes/* he said 5 how few Sundays ago ** and there 

ho paused 

Ah » you had so little preparation *’ 

'' Kone That very morning he had done bujiness with 
Markham, and had never been more clear and collected ** 
Were you with him when he was taken ill ? ** asked 
Mrs Edmonstone, perceiving th^t it would be a relief to 
him to talk* 

** No 5 It was just before dinner I had been shooting, 
and went into the library to tell him where I had been 
He was well then, for he spoke, but it was getting dark, 
and J did not see his face 1 don*t think 1 was ten minutes 
dressing, but when I came down, he had sunk back m Ms 
chair I saw it was not sleep* — rang — and when Amaud 
we knew how it was *' His voice became low with 
strong tootion , 

** HLd he recover Ms consciousness ? ** 
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'*yes, that was the comfort/' said Guy eagerly '‘It 
was after he had been bled that he seemed to wake up He 
could not speak or move, but he looked at me—or — I don't 
know what I should have done" The last words were 
almost inaudible, fiom the gush of tears that he vainly 
"struggled to repress, and he was turning away to hide 
them, when he saw that Mrs Edmonstone’s were flowing 
fast 

“ You had great reason to be attached to him ^ " said 
she, as soon as she could speak 

“ Indeed, indeed, I had " And after a long silence — 
“ He was everything to me, everything from the first hour 
I can recollect He never let me miss my parents 
How he attended to all my pleasures and wishes, how 
he watched and cared for me, and bore with me, even I can 
never know " 

He spoke in short half sentences of intense feeling, and 
Mrs Edmonstone was much moved by such affection in one 
said to have been treated with an excess of strictness, much 
compassionating the lonely boy, who had lost every family 
tie in one 

“ When the first pain of the sudden parting lias passed," 
said she, " you will hke to remember the affection which 
you knew how to value " 

“ If I had but known I " said Guy , but there was I, hasty, 

reckless, disregarding his comfort, rebelling against Oh, 

what would I not give to have those restraints restored I " 
“"It is what we all feel in such losses," said Mrs Edmon- 
stone “ There is always much to wish otherwise , but I 
am sure you can have the happiness of knowing you were 
his great comfort " 

“ It was what I ought to have been " 

She knew that nothing could have been more filial and 
aflectionate than his conduct, and tried to say something 
of the kind, but he would not hsten 
** That is worst of all," he said , ** and you must not 
trust what they say of me They would be sure to praise 
me, if I was anything short of a brute " 

A silence ensued, while Mrs Edmonstone was trying to 
think of some consolation* Suddenly Guy looked up, and 
spoke eagerly 

M want to ask somethmg — great favour~but you 
make me venture You see how I am toEt alone— ytm 
^ow how httle I can trust myselfi Wdl you take me in 
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hand — ^Ict me talk to you — and tell me if I am wrong, as 
freely as if I were Charles ^ I know it is asking a great 
deal, but you knew my grandfather, and it is in his name ** 
She hold out her hand, and with tears answered 
** Indeed I will, if I see any occasion 
“ You will lot me trust to you to tell me when I get too 
vehement ? above all, when you see my temper failing ? 
Thank you , you don^t know what a relief it is ! 

“ But you must not call yourself alone You are one of 
us now 

** Yes , since you have made that promise, said Guy, 
and for the first time she saw the full beautv of his smile — 
a sort of sweetness and radiance of which eye and brow 
partook almost as much as the lips It alone would have 
gamed her heart 

" I must look on you as a kind of nephew,*’ she added 
kindly ** I used to hear so much of you from my brother ” 
Oh,^* cried Guy, lighting up, Archdeacon Morville was 
always so kind to me I remember him very well ^ ” 

**Ah! I wish ” there she paused, and added — "'It is 

not nght to wish such things — and Philip is very like his 
father " 

** I am very glad his regiment is so near I want to kiiow 
him better ” 

^*You knew him at Redclyife, when he was staying 
there ? 

** Yes,” said Guy, his colour rising , ”but I was a boy 
then, and a very foohsh, headstrong one I am glad to 
meet him again What a grand-looking person he is * ” 
''We are very proud of him,” said Mrs Edmonstone, 
smiling I don’t think there has been an hour’s anxiety 
about him since he was bom ” 

The conversation was interrupted by the sound of Charles’s 
crutches slowly crossing the hml Guy sprang to help him 
to his sofa, and then, without speaking, hurried upstairs 
** Mamma, UU-d 4 U& with the silent one I ” exclaimed 
Charles 

I will not tell you all I think of him,” said she, leaving 
the room 

** Hum I ” soliloquised Charles That means that my 
lady mother has adopted him, and thinks I should laugh 
at her, or straightway set up a dislik^ to him, knowing my 
contempt fbr heroes and hero-worship It’s a treat to ^ve 
Phthp out of the way> and if it was but possible to get out 
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of hearing of his perfection, I should have some peace If 
I thought this fellow had one spice of the kind, I'd never 
trouble my head about him more , and yet I don't believe 
he has such a pair of hawk's eyes for nothing ! 

The hawk's eyes, as Charles called them, shone brighter 
from that day forth, and their owner began to show more 
interest in what passed around Laura was much amused 
by a little conversation she held with him one day when a 
party of their younger neighbours were lauglnng and talk- 
ing nonsense round Charles's sofa He was sitting a little 
way off in silence, and she took advantage of the loud 
laughing to say 

'' You thiTik this IS not very satisfactory ^ " And as he 
gave a quick glance of inquiry — '‘Don't mind saying so 
Philip and I often agree that it is a pity to spend so much 
time in laughing at nothing"— at such nonsense " 

Is it nonsense ^ " 

Listen — ^no, don't, it is too silly " 

" Nonsense must be an excellent thing if it makes people 
so happy," said Guy thoughtfully " Look at them , they 
are hke — ^not a picture— that has no life— but a dream — 
or, perhaps, a scene in a play " 

'^Did you never see an5rlmng like it ? " 

" Oh, no ! AH the morning calls I ever saw were formal, 
every one stiff, and speaking by rote, or talking politics 
How glad I used to be to get on horseback again ! But to 
see these — ^why, it is like the shepherd's glimpse at the 
pixies ! — as one reads a new book, or watches what one 
only half understands — a rook's parhament, or a gathering 
of sea-fowl on the Shag Rock " 

" A rook's parliament ? " 

" The people at home call it a rook's parliament when 
a whole cloud of rooks settle on some bare, wide common, 
and sit there as if they were consulting, not feeding, cmly 
stalking about with drooping wings, and solemnn, black 
cloaks/' 

" You have found a flattenng simile," said Laura, ** as 
you know that rooks never open their mouths without 
cau^ " 

Guy had never heard the riddle, but he caught the pun 
inafeantly, and the clear merry sound of his hearty laugh 
surprised Charles, w^o instantly noted it as anotihar proof 
thstt th^e was some hfe m him 
Indeed, each day began to make it evident that h# hid, 
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on the whole, rather a superabnnduance of animation than 
otherwise He was quite confidential with Mrs Edmon- 
stone, on whom he used to lavish, with boyish eagerness, 
all that interested him, carr5nng her the passages in books 
that pleased him, telling her about Redclyfie's affairs, and 
giving her his letters from Markham, the steward His 
head was full of his horse, Delorame, which was coming 
to him under the charge of a groom, and the consultations 
were endless about the means of transport, Mr Edmon- 
stone almost as eager about it as he was himself 

He did not so quickly become at home with the younger 
portion of the family, but his spirits rose every day He 
whistled as he walked in the garden, and Bustle, instead of 
pacing soberly behind him, now capered, mbbled his pockets, 
and drew him into games of play which Charles and Amabel 
were charmed to overlook from the dressing-room window 
There was Guy, leaping, bounding, raang, rolling the dog 
over, tapping him up, twitching his ears, tickling his feet, 
catching at his tail, laughing at Bustle's springs, contortions, 
and harmless open-mouthed attacks, while the dog did little 
less than laugh too, with his intelligent amber eyes, and 
black and red mouth Charles began to find a new interest 
in his listless life in the attempt to draw Guy out, and make 
him give one of his merry laughs In this, however, he 
failed when his wit consisted m allusions to the novels of 
the day, of which Guy knew nothmg One mormng he 
underwent a regular examination, ending m — 

** Have you read anything ? 

** I am afraid I am very ignorant of modem books 
Have you read the ancient ones ? asked Laura 
IVe had nothing else to read 
** Nothing to read but ancient books I ** exclaimed x^ma- 
bel, with a mixture of pity and astonishment 

Sanchoniathon, Manetho, Berosus and OceUus Lu- 
canus ! '' said Guv, smilmef, 

** There, Amy,” said Charles, **if he has the Vtc(tr of 
among his ancient books, you need not pity 

hrm*^' 

It is like Philip,” said Laura ; he was brought up on 
the old standard books, instead of his time being fnttered 
Bmm on the host of idle modem ones ” 

was free to concentrate his attention on Sir Chatles 
Grandfson,” Said Charles ' 

©ould any one do so?” said Guy* oanjd 
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any one have any sympathy with such a piece of self-satisfac- 
tion?'' 

'' Who could ^ Eh, Laura " said Chailes 
“ I never read it," said Laura, suspecting malice 
What is your opinion of perfect heroes ^ " continued 
Charles 

Here comes one," whispered Amy to her biothei, blush- 
ing <it her piece of naughtiness, as Philip Morville entered 
the room 

After the first greetings and inquiries after bis sistoi, 
whom he had been visiting, Laura told him what they had 
been saying of the advantage of a scanty range of reading 
True," said Philip , I have often been struck by find- 
ing how Ignorant people are, even of Shakespeaie , and 
I beheve the blame chiefiy rests on the cheap rubblish in 
which Charlie is nearly walled up there " 

"Ay," said Charles, "and who haunts that rubbish at 
the beginmng of every month I suppose to act as pioneer, 
though whether any one but Laura heeds his warnings, re- 
mains to be proved " 

" Laura does heed ^ " asked Philip, well pleased, 

"I made her read me the part of Domhey that hurts 
women's feelings most, just to see if she would go on — the 
part about little Paul — and I declare, I shall think the 
worse of her ever after — ^she was so stony-hearted, that to 
this day she does not know whether he is dead or alive " 

"I can't quite say I don't know whether he lived or 
died," said Laura, " for I found Amy in a state that alarmed 
me, crying in the green-house, and I was very glad to find 
it was nothing worse than httle Paul " 

" I wish you would have read it," said Amy , and looking 
shyly at Guy, she added, " Won't you ^ " 

" Well done, Amy < " said Charles " In the very face of 
the wung man's companion I " 

" Philip does not really think it wrong," said Amy 
" No," said Philip , " those books open fields of Ihotight , 
and as their prmciples are negative, they are not hkely to 
hurt a person well armed with the truth 

Meaning," said Charles, " that Guy and Laura have 
your gracious permission to read Dombey " 

" When Laura has a cold or toothache " 

" And I > said Guy 

"I am not Sure about the expediency lot you/* said 
Phfiip , it would be a pity to begin with Dickens, when 
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there is so much of a higher grade equally new to you I 
suppose you do not underhand Italian ^ ” 

said Guy abruptly, and his dark eyebrows con- 
tracted. 

Philip went on ** If you did, I should not recommend 
you the translation of / promesst Sposz, one of the most 
beautiful boolcs in any language You have it in English, 

I think, Laura ** 

Laura fetched it ; Guy, with a constrained Thank you/^ 
was going to take it up, rather as if he was putting a force 
upon himself, when Phdip more quickly took the first vol- 
ume, and eagerly turned over the pages — “ I can’t stand 
this,'^ he said , where is the original ? ” 

It was soon produced , and Philip, findmg the beautiful 
history of Fra Cnstoforo,'' began to translate it fluently and 
with an admirable choice of language that silenced Charles's 
attempts to interrupt and cnticise Soon Guy, who had at 
first lent only reluctant attention, was entirely absorbed, his 
eyebrows relaxed, a look of earnest mterest succeeded, his 
countenance softened, and when Fra Cristoforo humbled^ 
himself, exchanged forgiveness, and received zl pane del 
perdono, tears hung on ms eyelashes 
The chapter was finished, and with a smothered exclama- 
tion of admiration, he joined the others in begging Philip 
to proceed The story thus read was very unlike what it 
had been to Laura and Amy, when they puzzled it out as 
an Italian lesson, or to Charles, when he carelessly tossed 
over the translation in search of Don Abbondio's humours , 
and thus between reading and conversation, the mommg 
passed very agreeably _ 

At luncheon, Mr fedmonstone asked Phihp to come and 
spend a day or two at Holly well, and he accepted the invi- 
tation for the next week “ I will make Thomdale drive 
me out if you will give !^m a dinner 

Of course, of course,” said Mr Edmonstone, we shaH 
be dehghted We were talking of asking horn, a day or 
two ago, eh, manama ? '' 

“ Thank you,” ssM Phifip ; “ a family party is ^ espe- 
cial tr^t to hm,” laying a particular stress on the word 
" family party," and looking at his aunt „ „ « , 

At that moment the butler came in, saymg,^^ Sir Cruy s 
servant is come, and. has brought the horse, sir 

*' Doloraiae come I ” cried Guy, sprmgmg up Where? 

" At ihip door, sir ” 
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Guy darted out, Mr Edmonstoue following In another 
mstant, however, Guy put his head into the room again 
Mrs E<|paonstone, won't you come and see him ? Philip, 
you have not seen Delorame " 

0£E he rushed, and the others were ]ust in time to see the 
cordial look of honest gladness with which William, the 
gioom, received his young master's greeting, and the de- 
lighted recognition between Guy, Bustle, and Delorame 
Guy had no attention for anything else till he had heard 
how they had prospered on the journey * and then he turned 
to claim his friends' admiration for the beautiful chestnut, 
his grandfather's birthday present The ladies admired 
with earnestness that compensated for want of knowledge, 
the gentlemen with greater science and discrimmation , in- 
deed, Philip, as a connoisseur, could not but, for the sake 
of his own reputation, discover something to criticise Guy's 
brows diew together agam, and Ins eyes glanced as if he 
was much inclined to resent the remarks, as attacks at 
once on Delorame and on his grandfather , but he said 
nothmg, and presently went to the stable with Mr Edmon- 
stone, to see about the horse's accommodations Phihp 
stood m the hall with the ladies 

So I perceive you have dropped the title already," 
observed he to Laura 

** Yes," said Mrs Edmonstone, replying for her daughter, 
“ it seemed to give him pam by reminding him of his loss, 
and he was so strange and forlorn just at first, that we 
were glad to do what we could to make him feel himself 
more at home " 

" Then you get on pretty well now ? " 

The reply was in chorus with variations—** Oh, excel- 
lently » " 

" He is so entertaining,” said Charlotte* 

" He sings so beautifimy,” said Amabel* 

** He IS so nght-mmded,” said Mrs Edmonstone 
** So very well informed,” said Laura^ 

Then it all began agam 
“ He plays chess so well,” said Amy 
** Bustle is such a dear dog,” said Chariotl^.^ s 
He IS so attentive to Charlie,” smd Mrs Edmonstone, 
going mto^the drawing-room to her son 
** Papa says he will make up for the faulty Of all h|s an- 
cestors,” said AmabeJ 

** His music I oh, Im music ' ” said Laura. 
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'' Philip/^ said Charlotte earnestly, “ you really should 
learn to hke him 

Learn, impertinent little puss ? ** said Phihp, smdln#j 
why should I not like him 

** I was sure you would try/^ said Charlotte impressively 
Is it hard ? " said Amy “ But, oh, Philip I you could 
not help liking his singing ” 

** I never heard such a splendid voice,'* said Laura ; ** so 
clear and powerful, and yet so wonderfully sweet in the low 
soft notes And a very fine ear he has a real talent for 
music " 

Ah t inhented, poor feUow,'* said Philip compassionately 
** Do you pity him for it ? ” said Amy, smiling 
“ Do you forget ? " said Philip I would not advise you 
to make much of this talent in public 5 it is too much a 
badge of his descent " 

** Mamma did not think so,” said Amy ” She thought 
it a pity he should not learn regularly, with such a talent , 
so the other day, when Mr Radford was giving us a lesson, 
she asked Guy just to sing up and down the scale I never 
saw anythmg so funny as old Mr Radford's surprise, it was 
almost hke the music lesson in La Ftgha del Reggtmenio ; he 
started, and looked at Guy, and seemed in a perfect trans- 
port, and now Guy is to take regular lessons ” 

Indeed ” 

** But do you really mean,” said Laura, ** that if your 
mother had been a musician's daughter, and you had in- 
herited her talent, that you would be ashamed of it ? ” 

** Indeed, Laura,” said Philip, with a smile, ” I am 
equally far from guessing what I should do if my mother 
had been anything but what she was, as from guessing 
what I should do if I had a talent for music ” 

Mrs Edmonstone here called her daughters to get ready for 
their walk, as she mtended to go to East-hiU, and they might 
as wen walk with Philip as far as their roads lay together 
Philip and Laura v^dked on by themselves, a httle m 
advance of the others Laura was very an^jnous to arrive 
at a right understanding of her cousm's opinion of Guy J 
I am sure there is much to like him,” she said 
** There is , but is it the highest praise to say there is 
much to like ? People are not so cautious when they accept 
a man tn tcto ” 

Then, do you not ” 

Phahp^a answer was : 
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“ He who the lion’s whelp has nurst, 

At home with fostering hand, 

Finds It a gentle thing at first, 

Obedient to command ” 

Do yon think him a hon’s whelp ? ** 

I am afraid I saw the lion just now in his flashing eyes 
and contracted brow There is an impatience of advice, 
a vehemence of manner that I can hardly deem satisfactory 
I do not speak from prejudice, for I think higlily of ms 
candour, warmth of heart, and desire to do right , but from 
all I have seen, I should not venture as yet to place much 
dependence on his steadiness of character or comiUand of 
temper ” 

“ He seems to have been veiy fond of his grandfather, in 
spite of his severity He is but just beginning to brighten 
up a little ” 

Yes , his disposition is very affectionate — almost a mis- 
fortune to one so isolated from family ties He showed 
remarkably well at Redcly^e the other day , boyish, of 
course, and without much self-command, but very amiable 
It is very well for him that he is removed from thence, for 
all the people idolise him to such a degree that they could 
not fail to spoil him 

It would be a great pity if he went wrong 
** Great, for he has many admirable qualities, but still they 
are just what persons are too apt to fancy compensation for 
faults I never heard that any of his family, except perhaps 
that unhappy old Hugh, were deficient m frankness and 
generosity, and therefore these do not satisfy me Observe, 

I am not condemning him , I wish to be perfectly just , all 
I say is, that I do not trust him till I have seen mm tried ** 
Laura did not answer , she was disappointed , yet there 
was a justice and guardedness in what Philip said, that 
made it impossible to gainsay it, and she was pleased with 
his confidence She thought how cool and prudent h© was, 
and how grieved she should be if Guy justified his doub^, 
and so they walked on m such silence as is perhaps the 
proof of intimacy She was the first to speak, 
lea to do so by an exprq^ion of sadness about her cousin's 
mouth What are you thinking of, Philip ? " 

.LiPl There is nonsense, there is affectation 

m that, Laura , there is scarcely poetry, but there is power, 
for^there is truth ” ^ ^ ^ \ 

Of Locksley Hall I I thought you were at Stylchunst 
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** So I was, but the one bnngs the other ** 

** I suppose you went to Stylehurst while you were at St 
Mildred's Did Margaret take you there > ” 

Margaret ? Not she , she is too much engaged with 
her book-club, and her soirees, and her societies of every 
sort and kind " 

** How did you get on with the doctor ? 

” I saw as little of him as I could, and was still more 
convinced that he does not know what conversation is 
Hem I " Philip gave a deep sigh No , the only thing 
to be done at St Mildred’s is to walk across the moors to 
Stylehurst It is a strange thing to leave that tumult of 
gossip, and novelty, and hardness, and to enter on that 
quiet autumnal old world, with the yellow leaves floating 
silently down, just as they used to do, and the atmosphere 
of stillness round the green churchyard " 

** Gossip I " repeated Laura ** Surely not with Mar- 
garet ? 

‘'Literary, scientific gossip is worse than gossip in a 
primary sense, without pretension " 

** I am glad you had Stylehurst to go to How was the 
old sexton's wife ? " 

“ Very well , trotting about on her pattens as merrily as 
ever '' 

“ Did you go into the garden ? ” 

Yes ; Fanny’s ivy has entirely covered the south wall, 
and the acacia is so tall and spreading, that I longed to 
have the pruning of it Old WiU. keeps everything in its 
former state." 

They talked on of his old home, till the stern bitter look 
of regret and censure had faded from his brow, and given 
way to a softened melancholy expression 


CHAPTER rv, 

A fig for all dactyls, a fig for all spondees, 

A fig for all dunces and dominie grandees — Scott 

** How glad I am I " exclaimed Guy, entering the drawing- 
room. 

** Wherefore ? " inquired Charles 

** 1 thought I was too late, and I am very glad to find 

2 
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no one arrived, [and Mr and Mrs Edmonstone not come 

down ** 

“ But where have you been ? ** 

** I lost my way on the top of the down , I fancied some 
one told me there was a view of the sea to be had there ** 

** And can’t you exist without a view of the sea ? 

Guy laughed ** Eveiything looks so dull — ^it is as if the 
view was dead or imprisoned— walled up with wood and 
and wanting that hving npple, heaving and struggling ” 

** And your fine rocks ? said Laura, 

wish you could see the Shag stone— a great island 
mass, sloping on one side, precipitous on the other, with 
the spray dashing on it If you see it from ever so far off, 
there is still that white foam coming and gomg — a glancing 
speck, like the light m an eye 
Hark I a carnage ** 

** The young man and the young man’s compamon/’ said 
Charles, 

How can you ^ ” said Laura “ What would any one 
suppose Mr Thomdale to be ? ” 

’’^Not Philip’s valet,*’ said Charles, ** if it is true that no 
man is a hero to his valley-de-sham , wheieas, what is not 
Phihp to the Honourable James Thorndale ? ” 

^’Philip, Alexander, and Bucephalus into the bargain,” 
suggested Amy, in her demure, frightened whisper, sending 
all but Laura into a fit of laughter, the harder to check 
because the steps of the parties concerned were heard 
approaching 

Mr Thomdale was a quiet individual, one of those of 
whom there is least to be said, so complete a gentleman 
that it would have been an insult to call him gentleman- 
like, agreeable and clever rather than otherwise, good- 
looking, with a high-bred air about him, so that it alwajrs 
seemed strange that he did not make more impression. 

A ring at the front dooi almost immediately followed their 
amval 

“ Encore ? ” asked Philip, lookmg at Laura with a sort 
of displeased surpnse. 

Unfortunately, yes/’ said Laura, drawing aside. 

"One of my uncle’s family parties/’ said Philip, ** S 
'wish I had not brought Thomdale Laura, what is to be 
done to prevent the tittermg that always takes place when 
Amy and -Ibhose Harpers are together ? ’’ 

^ Soxn^ game ? %aid L^aip^ He signed approval , but 
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she had time to say no more, for her father and mother 
came down, and some more guests entered 

It was ]ust such a party as continually grew up at Holly- 
well, for Mr. Edmonstone was so fond of inviting, that his 
wife never knew m the mormng how many would assemble 
at her table in the evening But she was used to it, and too 
good a manager even to be called so She liked to see her 
husband enjoy himself in his good-natured, open-hearted 
way The change was good for Charles, and thus it did 
very well, and there were few houses in ihe neighbourhood 
more popular than Hollywell 

The guests this evening were Maurice de Courcy, a wild 
young Irishman, aU noise and nonsense, a great favourite 
with his cousin, Mr Edmonstone, two Miss Harpers, 
daughters of the late clergyman, good-natured, second- 
rate girls ; Dr Mayeme, Charles's kind old physician, the 
friend and much-loved counsellor at Holl 3 rweU, and the 
present vicar, Mr Ross, with his daughter Mary 

Mary Ross was the greatest fnend that the Misses Ed- 
monstone possessed, though, she being five-and-twenty, 
they had not arrived at perceiving that they were on the 
equal terms of young ladyhood 
She had lost her mother early, and had owed a great deal to 
the kindness of Mrs Edmonstone, as she grew up among her 
numerous elder brothers She had no girlhood , she was 
a boy till fourteen, and then a woman, and she was scarcely 
altered since the epoch of that transition, the same in hk- 
mgs, tastes, and duties ** Papa was ah the world to her, 
and pleasing him had much the same meaning now as then j 
her brothers were like playfellows , her delights were stiU 
a lesson m Greek from papa, a school-children's feast, a 
game at play, a new book, N It was only a pity other people 
did not stand still too Papa/^ indeed, had never grown 
sensibly older since the year of her mother's death ; but 
her brothers were wluskered men, with all the cares of the 
world, and no holidays , the school girls went out to service, 
and were as a last year's brood to an old hen ; the very 
children she had fondled were young ladies, as old* to ^ 
intents and purposes, as herself, an<i here were even Laura 
and Amy Emnonstone fallen into that bad habit of growmg 
up I though little Amy had still much of the kitten in her 
com^|)osition, and could play as well as Charlotte car 
hers&f, when they had the garden to themselves 
Mary took great pams to amuse Charles, alwayg walking 
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to see hinx in the worst weather, when she thought other 
visitors likely to fail, and chatting with him as if she was 
the idlest person m the world, though the quantity she did 
at home and m the pansh would be too amazing to be 
recorded Spirited and decided, without superfluous fears 
and finenes, she had a tall, firm, robust figure, and a rosy, 
good-natured face, with a manner that, though perfectly 
femimne, had in it an air of strength and determination 
Hollywell was a hamlet, two miles from the pansh church 
of Easthill, and Mary had thus seen very little of the Ed- 
monstone^s guest, having only been introduced to him after 
church on Sunday The pleasure on which Charles chiefly 
reckoned for that evening was the talking him ovei with 
her when the ladies came in from the dining-room The 
Misses Harper, with his sisters, gathered round the piano, 
and Mrs Edmonstone sat at Charles’s feet, while Maiy 
knitted and talked 

** So you get on well with him ^ ” 

“He IS one of those people who are never m the way, 
and yet you can never forget their presence, said Mrs 
Edmonstone 

“ His manners are quite the pink of courtesy," said Mary 
“ Like his grandfather’s," said Mrs Edmonstone , “ that 
old-school deference and attention is very chivalrous, and 
sits prettily and quaintly on his high spirits and animation , 

I hope it will not wear off " 

“A vain hope,” said Charles “At present he is like 
that German myth, Kaspar Hauser, who lived till twenty 
m a cellar It is lucky for mamma that, m his green state, 
he is courtly instead of bearish ’’ 

“ Lucky for you too, Charlie , he spoils you finely " 

“ He has the rare perfection of letting me know my own 
mind I never knew what it was to have mv own wav 
before “ 

"Is that your complaint, Charlie ? What next ? " said 
Mary 

** So you thmk I have my way, do you, Mary ? That is 
all envy, you see, and very much misplaced Could you 
guess what a conflict it is every time I am helped up that 
mountain a staircase, or the slope of my sofa is altered ? 
Last bme Phihp stayed here, every st^ cost an argumeut 
till at last, through sheer exhaustion, I left myself a dead 
hands, to be earned up by main stria»:|gtiL 
And ’after all, he is^^such a great strong fellow, that I am 
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afraid lie did not mind it , so next time I crutched myself 
down alone, and I hope that did provoke him '' 

Sir Guy is so kind that I am ashamed, '' said Mrs 
Edmonstone '' It seems as if we had brought him for 
the sole purpose of waitmg on Charles '' 

Half his heait is in his horse,’’ said Charles IsTever 
had man such delight in the * brute creation ’ ” 

They have been his chief playfellows,” said Mrs Edmon- 
stone “The chief of his time was spent m wandering 
m the woods or on the beach, watchmg them and their 
ways ” 

“ I fairly dreamt of that Elysium of his last night,” said 
Charles , “a swamp half frozen on a wmter’s night, full 
of wild ducks Here, Charlotte, come and tell Maxy the 
roll of Guy’s pets ” 

Charlotte began “ There was the sea-gull, and the 
hedgehog, and the fox, and the badger, and the ]ay, and 
the monkey, that he bought because it was dymg, and cured 
it, only it died the next wmter, and a toad, and a raven, 

and a squirrel, and ” 

“ That will do, Charlotte ” 

“ Oh ^ but Mary has not heard the names of all his dogs 
And, Mary, he has cuied Bustle of hunting my puss We 
held them up to each other, and puss hissed horribly, but 
Bustle did not mind it a bit , and the other day, when Charles 
ned to set him at her, he would not take the least notice ” 
“Now, Charlotte,” said Charles, waving his hand, with 
a provoking mock politeness, “ have the goodness to return 
to your friends ” 

Tea ove , Laura proposed the game of definitions “ You 
know it) Pmlip,” said she, “ you taught us ” 

“ Yes, I learned it of your sisters, Thorndale,” said Phihp 
“ Oh, pray let us have it It must be charmmg ! ” 
exclaimed Miss Harper, on this recommendation 

“ Pefinitions ’ ” said Charles contemptuously “ Dr 
Johnson must be the hand for them ” 

“ They are jus the definitions not to be found m John- 
son,” said Mr Thorndale “ Our standing specimen as 
adversity, which may be differently explained according to 
your taste, as * a toad with a precious jewel in its head,’ 
or ‘ the test of friendship ’ ” 

“The spirit of words,” said Guy, looking eager and 
interested 

“ WeO,^ we’ll try,” said Charles, “ though I can’t say it 
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sounds to me promising. Come, Maurice, define an Irish- 
man 

** No, no, don't let us be personal," said Laura , “ I had 
thought of the word happiness We are each to ‘write a 
definition on a slip of paper, then compare them " 

The game was carried on with great spirit for more than 
an hour It was hard to say which made most fun, Mam ice, 
Charles, or Guy , the last no longer a spectator, but an 
active contnbutor to the sport When the break-up came, 
Mary and Amabel were standing over the table together, 
collectmg the scattered papers, and observing that it had 
been very good fun Some so characteristic," said Amy, 
such as Maurice’s definition of happiness— a row at 
Dublm " 

Some were very deep, though," said Mary ; ** if it is 
not treason, I should like to make out whose that other was 
of happiness " 

“ You mean this," said Amy • ** ^ Gleams from a brighter 
world, too soon eclipsed or forfeited ' I thought it was 
Philip’s, but it IS Sir Guy’s writing How very sad I I 
should not like to thmk so And he was so merry all the 
time f This is his, too, I see , this one about riches being 
the freight for which the traveller is responsible " 

** There is a great deal of character in them," said Mary 
I should not have wondered at any of us, penniless people, 
philosophising in the fox and grapes style, but for him, and 
at his age— — ’’ 

" He has been brought up so as to make the theory of 
wisdom come early," said Philip, who was neaxer than she 
thought 

“ Is that intended for disparagement ? " she asked quicMy 
I think very highly of him ; he has a great deal of 
sense and nght feeling,^’ was Philip’s sedate answer ; and 
he turned away to say some lUst words to Istx* Thomdale* 
The Rosses were the last to depart, Mary in cloak and 
clogs, while Mr Edmonstone lamented that it was in vain 
the carriage ; and Mary laughed* and thanked, and 
^aid the walk home with papa was flie greatest of treats in 
the frost and starlight 

I “ Don’t* I pity you, who always go out diwaer m a 
carriage ^ ” were her last words to Laura 
" Well, Guy," said Charlotte, “ how do yon hto it f " 

" Very much indeed It was very pleasant-"| 

- " You are gettmg into the fairy nag/* said laura, smihng 
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" Ay/’ lie said, smilmg too , “ but it does not turn to 
tinsel Would it if I saw more of it ^ ’’ and lie looked at 
Mrs Edmonstone, 

** It would be no compliment to ourselves to say so,'’ she 
answered 

** I suppose tinsel or gold depends on the using," said ho 
thoughtitdly , there are some lumps of sohd gold among 
those papers, I am sure — one, in particular, about a trifle 
May I see that again ? I mean— 

** Little tilings 
On little wings 
Bear little souls to Heaven ” 

Oh » that was only a quotation," said Amy* turning 
over the definitions again with him, and laughing at some 
of the most amusing , while, in the meantime, Philip went 
to help Laura, who was putting some books away m the 
anteroom 

Yes, Laura,” he said, ” he has thought, mind, and soul ; 
he IS no mere rattle " 

”No, mdeed Who could help seemg his superiority 
over Maurice ? " 

” If only he does not pervert his gifts, and if it is not 
all talk I don’t like such excess of openness about his 
feelings , it is too hke talking for talking’s sake " 

** Mamina says it is the transparency of youthfulness 
You know he has never been at school , So his thoughts 
come out m security of sympathy, without fear of being 
laughed at But it is very late Good-night," 

The frost turned to rain the next morning, and the tor- 
rents streamed against the window, seemmg to have a kmd 
of attraction for Philip and Guy, who stood watching them 

Guy wondered if the floods would be out at RedclySe , 
and ms cousins were interested by his description of the 
sudden, angry rush of the mountain 1 streams, eddymg 
fiieroely along, bearing with them tree and rock ; while w 
valleys became lakes, and the little mounds islets , and the 
trees looked strahgely out of proportion when only their 
branches were visible ** Oh ^ a great flood is famous fun/' 
said he 

Sur<%^>'* said Philip, I have heard a legend of your 
bemer nearhr drowned in some fl.ood " 
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** Yes/’ said Guy, ** I had a tolerable ducking ** 

Oh, tell us about it » said Amy 
" Ay ’ I have a curiosity to hear a personal experience of 
drowning,” said Charles Come, begin at the beginning ” 
“ I was standing watching the tremendous force of the 
stream, when I saw an unhappy old ram floating along, 
bleating so piteously and making such absurd, helpless 
struggles, that I could not help pulling ofE my coat and 
jumping in after him It was very foolish, for the stream 
was too strong — I was two years younger then Moreover, 
the beast was very heavy, and not at all grateful for any 
kmd intentions, and I found myself sailing off to the sea, 
with the prospect of a good many rocks before long , but 
just then an old tree stretched out its friendly arms through 
the water it stopped the sheep, and I caught hold of the 
branches, and managed to scramble up, while my friend got 
entangled in them with his wool ” 

** Orone guum Proteus pecus egit altos 
Visere moates,” 

quoted Philip 


“ Ovmm et summ^ genus hsesit ulmo,” 


added Guy 

“ Ovtum,'* exclaimed Philip, with a face of horror " Don^t 
you know that 0 in Ovts is short ? Do anything but take 
liberties with Horace * ” 

Get out of the tree first, Guy/' said Charles, ** for at 
present your history seems likely to end with a long ohone I " 
Well, Triton — ^not Proteus — came to the rescue at last," 
said Guy, laughing , I could not stir, and the tree bent so 
frightfully with the current that I expected every minute 
we should all go together j so I had nothing for it but to 
halloo as loud as I could No one heard but Tnton, the 
old Newfoundland dog, who presently came swimming up, 
so eager to help, poor fellow, that I thought he would have 
throttled' me, or hurt himself m the branches* I took off 
my handkerchief and threw it to him, telling him to "Wee 
it to Amaud, who I knew would understand it as a Signal 
of distress " 

** Did he ^ How long had you to wait ? " 

**I don't know— it seemed long enough before a most 
welcome boat appeared^ with some men in tt, and Tlitcm to 
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an agony They wotild never have found me but for him, 
for my voice was gone , indeed, the next thing I remember 
was lying on the grass in the park, and Markham saying, 
^Well, sir, if you do wish to throw away your life, let it 
be for something better worth saving than Farmer Holt’s 
vicious old ram ! * *’ 

In the language of the great Mr Toots,’’ said Charles, 
“ I am afraid you got very wet ” 

“ Were you the worse for it ^ ” said Amy 
Not in the least I was so glad to hear it was Holt’s ^ 
for you must know that I had behaved very ill to Farmer 
Holt I had been very angry at his beating our old hound 
for, as he thought, worrying his sheep , not that Dart ever 
did, though ” 

** And was the ram saved ^ ” 

“Yes, and next time I saw it, it nearly knocked me 
down ” 

“ Would you do it again > ” said Philip 
“ I don’t know ” 

“ I hope you had a medal from the Humane Society,” said 
Charles 

“ That would have been more proper for Triton ” 

''Yours should have been an ovation,” said Charles, 
cutting the o absurdly short, and looking at Philip 
Laura saw that the spirit of teasing was strong in Charles 
this morning, and suspected that he wanted to stir up what 
he called the deadly feud, and she hastened to change the 
conversation by saying, “You quite impressed Guy with 
your translation of Fra Crtsioforo ” 

“ Indeed I must thank you for recommending the book,” 
said Guy , “ how beautiful it is • ” 

“ I am glad you entered mto it,” said Phihp , “ it has 
every quality that a fiction ought to have ” 

“I never read anything equal to the repentance of the 
nameless man ” 

“ Is he your favourite character ? ” said Phihp, looking 
at him attentively 

“ Oh, no — of course not — ^though he is so grand that one 
thinks most about him, but no one can be cared about as 
much as Lucia ” 

** Lucia I She never struck me as more than a well- 
painted peasant girl,” said Philip 

“ Oh I ” cned Guy indignantly , then controlling himseK,^ 
he continued . “ She pretends to no more than she is, 
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she shows the beauty of goodness in itself in a— a~wonder< 
ful way And think of the power of those words of hers 
over that gloomy, desperate man 

‘^Your sympathy with the Innominato again/' said 
Philip 

Every subject seemed to excite Guy to a dangerous 
extent, as Laura thought, and she turned to Philip to ask if 
he would not read to them again. 

I brought this book on purpose," said Philip " I 
wished to lead you a description of that print from Raphael 
— ^you know it — the Madonna di San Sisto ? " 

** The one you brought to show us ? " said Amy, " with 
the two little angels ? " 

" Yes, here is the desciiption," and he began to read * 
"Dwell on the form of the Child, more than human in 
grandeur, seated on the aims of the Blessed Virgin as on 
an august throne Note the tokens of divine giace. His 
ardent eyes, what a spirit, what a countenance is His , yet 
His very resemblance to His mother denotes sufficiently that 
He is of us and takes care for us Beneath are two figures 
adoring, each in their own manner On one side is a 
pontiff, on the other a virgin, each a most sweet and solemn 
example, the one of aged, the other of maidenly piety and 
reverence Between, are two winged boys, evidently pre- 
senting a wonderful pattern of childlike piety Their eyes, 
indeed, are not turned towards the Virgin, but both in face 
and gesture, they show how careless of themselves they are 
in the presence of God " 

All were struck by the description Guy did not speak 
at first, but the solemn expression of hi$#face showed how 
he felt its power and reverence Philip asked if they would 
like to hear more, and: Charles assented Amy worked, 
Laura went on with her perspective, and Guy sal by her 
side, making concentnc circles with her compasses, or when 
she wanted them he tormented her parallel ruler, or cut 
the pencils, never letting his fingers rest except at ^me 
high or deep passage, or when some interesting discussion 
arose All were surprised when luncheon-tim^ arrived, 
Charles held out his hand for the book , it was giyetl with 
a slight smile, and he exclaimed, " Latin ! I thottght 
were translating Is it your own property ? " ^ 

/ i "Yes 
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mean me '> ” said Guy ; ** I should like it very 
have seen how litde Latin I know '' 

That IS the very thing/' said Charles , that Oin$ of 
yours was music , I would have made you a Knight of the 
golden Fleece on the spot Tutois I could get by shoals, 
but a fellow-dunce is inestimable " 

. bargain, then/' said Guy , «if Philip has done 

^?vith the book and will lend it to us " 

The luncheon bell rang, and they all adjourned to the 
aimng-room Mr Edmonstone came in when luncheon was 
nearly over, rejoicing that his letters were done, but then 
ne looked disconsolately from the window, and pitied the 
weather ** Nothing for it but billiards People might say 
it was nonsense to have a billiard-table in such a house, but 
mr his part he found there was no getting through a wet 
day Without them Philip must beat him as usual, and Guy 
young ladies to make a fourth " 

« Jliank you," said Guy, “ but I don't play " 

Not play — eh ? Well, we will teach you in the spin- 
ning of a ball, and I'll have my httle Amy to help me against 
you and Philip " ^ r e 

“ No, tlmnk you,” repeated Guy, colouring, “lam under 
a promise ” ^ o 

“Hal Eh? What? Your grandfather ? He'couldsee ' 
no harm in such play as this For nothing, you understand 

« suppose I meant anything else ? ” 

Oh, no, of course not,” eageily replied Guy , “ but it is 
impossible for mo to play, thank you, I have promised 
newr even to look on at a game at billiards ” 

Ah, poor man, he had too much reason/' muttered Mr 
Edmonstone to himself , but catching a warning look from 
his wife, he became suddenly silent Guy, meanwhile, sat 
looking, lo^ in sad thoughts, till, rousing himself, he ex-- 
claimed, Don't let me prevent you " 

Mr. Edmonstone needed but httle persuaSibn, and carried 
oif to the biUiard-table m the front hall 
4.U IX ^ glad I " cried Charlotte, who had, within 

th0 last week, learned Guy's value as a playfellow “ Now 
you will never go to those stupid billiards, but I shaU have 
you Always, every rainy day Come and have a real good 
game at ball on the stairs " ® 

She already had hold of his hand, and would have dragged 
once, had he not waited to help Charles back^ to 
nis soia , and in the meantime she tried in vain to persuade 
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her more constant pla3rmate, Amabel, to join the game 
Poor little Amy regretted the being obliged to refuse, as 
she hstened to the merry sounds and bouncing balls, sigh- 
ing more than once at having turned into a grown-up young 
lady , while Phihp observed to Laura, who was officiating 
as billiard-marker, that Guy was still a mere boy 
The fates favoured Amy at last, for about half after three, 
the billiards were interrupted, and Philip, pronouncing the 
rain to be almost over, invited Guy to take a walk, and 
they set out in a very gray wet mist, while Charlotte and 
Amy commenced a vigorous game at battledore and shuttle- 
cock 

The gray mist had faded into twilight, and twilight into 
something like night, when Charles was crossing the hall, 
with the aid of Amy*s arm, Charlotte carrying the crutch 
behind him, and Mrs Edmonstone helping Laura with her 
perspective apparatus, all on their way to dress for dinner , 
the door opened and in came the two MorviUes Guy, 
without even stopping to take off his greatcoat, ran at once 
upstairs, and the next moment the door of his room was shut 
with a bang that shook the house, and made them all start 
and look at Philip for explanation 

Redclvffe temper, ** said he coolly, with a half smile 
' curling his short upper lip 

“ What have you been doing to him ^ ” said Charles 
Nothing At least nothing worthy of such ire I only 
entered on the subject of his Oxford hfe, and advised him 
to prepare for it, for his education has as yet been a mere 
farce He used to go two or three days in the week to one 
Potts, a self-educated genius — a sort of superior writing 
master at the Moorworth commercial school Of course, 
though it IS no fault of his, poor fellow, he is hardly up to 
the fifth form, and he must make the most of his time> if 
he IS not to be plucked I set all this before him as gently 
as I could, for I knew with whom I had to deal, yet you see 
how it IS 

What did he say ^ asked Charles 

said nothing , so far I give him credit ; but he strode 
On furiously for the last half-^mile, and this explosion is the 
finale I am very sorry for him, poor boy ; I beg no further 
notice may be taken of it Don’t you want an atm, Chailie ? ** 
“No, -thank you,” answered Charles, with a little surh 
ness 

“ You had better It is really too much for Amy,” said 
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Philip, making a move as if to take possession of him, as he 
arrived at the foot of the stairs 

** Like the camellia, I suppose,*' he replied , and taking 
his other crutch from Charlotte, he began determinedly to 
ascend without assistance, resolved to keep Phihp a prisoner 
below him as long as he could, and enjoying the notion of 
chafing him by the delay Certainly teasing Philip was a 
dear dehght to Charles, though it was all on trust, as, if 
he succeeded, his cousin never betrayed his annoyance by 
look or sign 

About a quarter of an hour after, there was a knock at 
the dressing-room door “ Come m," said Mrs Edmon- 
stone, looking up from her letter-writing, and Guy made 
his appearance, looking very downcast 

“ I am come,” he said, to ask pardon for the disturbance 
I made just now I was so foolish as to be irritated at 
Philip’s manner, when he was giving me some good advice, 
and I am vexy sorry ” 

“ What has happened to your lip ? ” she exclaimed 
He put his handkerchief to it “ Is it bleeding still ^ 
It IS a trick of mine to bite my lip when I am vexed It 
seems to help to keep down words There ^ I have given 
myself a mark of this hateful outbreak ” 

He looked very unhappy, more so, Mrs Edmonstone 
thought, than the actu^ offence required You have 
only failed in part,” she said ** It was a victory to keep 
down words ” 

** The feeling is the ihtng'* sard Guy , “ besides, I showed 
it plainly enough, without speaking ” 

It is not easy to take advice from one so httle your 
elder,” began Mrs Edmonstone, but he interrupted her ” It 
was not the advice , that was very good I ” — ^but he spoke 
with an effort — “ I am obliged to him It was — ^no, I won't 
say what,” he added, his eyes kindhng , then changing in 
a moment to a sorrowful, resolute tone, ” Yes, but I wiUf 
and then I shall make myself thoroughly ashamed It was 
his veiled assumption of supenonty, his contempt for all 
I have been taught Just as if he had not every right to 
despise me, with his talent and scholarship, after such egre- 
gious mistakes as I had made in the morning I gave him 
httle reason to think highly of my attainments , but let 
him slight me as much as he pleases, he must not slight 
those who taught me It was not Mr Potts's fault ” 

Even the name could not spoil the spirited sound of the 
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speech, and Mrs Edmonstone was full of sympathy* " You 
must remember,” she said, **that in the eyes of a man 
brought up at a public school, nothing compensates for the 
want of the regular classical education I have no doubt it 
was very provoking ” 

“ I don’t want to be excused, thank you,” said Guy 
” Oh » I am grieved , for I thought the worst of ray temper 
had been subdued After all that has passed — aU I felt — 
I thought it impossible Is there no hope for — He 
covered his face with his hands, then recovering and turmng 
to Mrs Edmonstone, he said, It is encroaching too much 
on your kindness to come here and trouble you with my 
confessions ” 

** No, no, indeed,” said she earnestly ” Remember how 
we agreed that you should come to me like one of my own 
children And, indeed, I do not see why you need gneve 
in this despairing way, for you almost overcame the fit of 
anger, and perhaps you were oif your guard because the 
tnal came in an unexpected way ? ” 

It did, it did,” he said eagerly , “ I don’t mind being 
told point blank that I am a dunce, but that Mr Potts — 
nay, by implication — ^my grandfather should be set at 

nought in that cool But here I am again I ” said he, 

checking himself in the midst of his vehemence , ** he did 
not mean that, of course I have no one to blame but 
myself ” 

I am sure,” said Mrs Edmonstone, ** that if you always 
treat your faihngs in this way, you must subdue them at 
last” 

** It IS ah failing, and resolvmg, and failing again I ” said 
Guy 

” Yes , but the failures become slighter and less frequent, 
and the end is victory ” 

** The end victory I ” repeated Guy, m a musing tone, as 
he stood leamng against the mantel-shell 
** Yes, to all who persevere and seek for help,” said Mrs 
Edmonstone ; and he raised his eyes and fixed them on her 
with an earnest look that surprised her, for it was almost 
as if the hope came home to him as something new At 
that moment, however, she was called away, and directly 
after a voice in the next room exclaimed, ** Are you there, 
Guy ? I want an arm i ** while he for the first time per*^ 
ceived that Charleses door was ajar* 

Charles thought all tiua a great fuss about nothmg, to.- 
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deed, he was glad to find there was any one who had no 
patience with Philip , and in his nsnal mischievons manner, 
totally reckless of the fearful evil of interfering with the in* 
fiuence for good which it was to be hoped that Phihp might 
exert over Guy, he spoke thus “ I begin to think the world 
must be more docile than I have been disposed to give it 
credit for How a certain cousin of ours has escaped 
numerous dehcate hints to mind his own business is to me 
one of the wonders of the world 

“ No one better deserves that his advice should be fol- 
lowed,” said Guy, with some constraint 

An additions reason against it,” said Charles, ” Plagne 
on that bell ! I meant to have broken through your formal!-^ 
ties and had a candid opimon of Don Philip before it rang ” 

“ Then I am glad of it , I could hardly have given you 
a candid opimon just at present ” 

Charles was vexed , but he consoled himself by thinking 
that Guy did not yet feel himself out of his leading-strings, 
and was still on his good behaviour After such a fiash as 
this there was no fear but there was that inlnm which would 
create mischief and disturbance enough Charles was well 
pnncipled at the bottom, and would have shrunk with 
horror had it been set before him how dangerous might be 
the efiect of destroying the chance of a friendship between 
Guy and the only person whose guidance was likely to be 
beneficial to him , but his idle, unoccupied life, and habit of 
only thinking of things as they concerned his immediate 
amusement, made him ready to do anything for the sake 
of opposition to Philip, and enjoy the vague idea of ex- 
citement to be derived from anxiety about his father^s 
ward, whom at the same time he regarded with mcreased 
likmg as he became certain that '^vhat he called the Puritan 
spint was not native to him 

At dinner-time, Guy was as silent as on his first arrival, 
and there would have been very little conversation had not 
the other gentlemen talked politics, Philip leading the dis- 
cussion to bear upon the duties and prospects of landed 
propnetors, and dwelling on the extent of their opportumties 
for doing good He tned to get Guy’s attention by speak- 
ing of ReddyfEe, of the large circle influenced by the head of 
the Morville family, and of the hopes entertamed by Lord 
Thomdsde that this power would prove a valuable support 
to the rightful cause He spoke in vain ; the young heir of 
Reddjrfie made answers as bnef, absent, and indifferent, as 
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if all this concerned him no more than the Emperor of 
Morocco, and Philip, mentally pronouncing him sullen, 
turned to address himself to Laura 

As soon as the ladies had left the dining-room, Guy roused 
himself, and began by saying to his guardian that he was 
afraid he was very deficient in classical knowledge , that he 
found he must work hard before going to Oxford , and 
asked whether there was any tutor in the neighbourhood 
to whom he could apply 

Mr Edmonstone opened his eyes, as much amazed as if 
Guy had asked if there was any executioner in the neigh- 
bourhood who could cut off his head Philip was no less 
surpnsed, but he held his peace, thinking it was well Guy 
had sense enough to propose it voluntarily, as he would 
have suggested it to his uncle as soon as there was an oppor- 
tunity of doing so m private As soon as Mr Edmonstone 
had recollected himself, and pronounced it to be exceed- 
ingly proper, etc , they entered into a discussion on the 
neighbouring curates, and came at last to a resolution that 
Philip should see whether Mr Lascelles, a curate of Broad- 
stone, and an old school-fellow of his own, would read with 
Guy a few hours in every week 

After this was settled, Guy looked relieved, though he 
was not himself all the evenmg, and sat in his old corner 
between the plants and the window, where he read a grave 
book, instead of talking, singing, or finishing his volume of 
Ten Thousand a Year Charlotte was all this time ill at 
ease She looked from Guy to Philip, from Philip to Guy , 
she shut her mouth as if she was forming some great re- 
solve, then coloured, and looked confused, rushing into the 
conversation with something more malapropos than usual, 
as if on purpose to appear at her ease At last, just before 
her bedtime, when the tea was coming in, Mrs Edmon- 
stone engaged with that, Laura reading, Amy cleanng 
Charles's little table, and Philip helping Mr Edmonstone 
to unravel the confused accounts of the late cheating bailiff, 
Guy suddenly found her standing by him, perusing his face 
with all the power of her great blue eyes She started as 
he looked up, and put her face into Amabel's great myrtiie, 
as if she would make it appear that she was smelling to it, 

” Well, Charlotte ? " said he, and the sound of his voice 
made her s^ak, but in a frightened, embarrassed whisper, 

Guy — Guy — oh » I beg your pardon, but I wanted 
" 
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Wen, what ^ ” said he kindly 
''I wanted to make sure that yon are not angry with 
Philip Yon don’t mean to keep up the fend, do yon > ** 

Fend ? — I hope not,” said Guy, too much in earnest 
to be diverted with her lecture ** I am very much obliged 
to him ” 

Are yon really ? ” said Charlotte, her head a little on 
one side ” I thought he had been scolding yon ” 

Scolding was so very inappropriate to Philip’s calm, argu- 
mentative way of advising, that it became impossible not 
to laugh 

** Not scolding, then » ” said Charlotte You are too 
nearly grown-up for that, but telling you to learn, and 
being tiresome ” 

** I was so foolish as to be provoked at first,” answered 
Guy , ** but I hope I have thought better of it, and am 
going to act upon it ” 

Charlotte opened her eyes wider than ever, but in the 
midst of her amazement Mrs Edmonstone called to Gny to 
quit his leafy screen and come to tea 
Philip was to return to Broadstone the next day, and as 
Mrs Edmonstone had some errands there that would occupy 
her longer than Charles liked to wait in the carriage, it was 
settled that Philip should drive her there in the pony phae- 
ton, and Guy accompany them and drive back, thus having 
an opportunity of seeing Philip’s print of the Madonna 
di San Sisto,” returning some calls, and being intro- 
duced to Mr Lascelles, whilst she was shopping They 
appomted an hour and place of meeting, and kept to it, 
after which Mrs Edmonstone took Guy with her to call 
on Mrs Deane, the wife of the colonel 

It was currently believed among the young Edmonstones, 
that mamma and Mrs Deane never met without talkmg 
over Mr Morville’s good qualities, and the present visit 
proved no exception Mrs Deane, a kind, open-hearted, 
elderly lady, was veiy fond of Mr Morville, and proud of 
him as a credit to the regiment , and she told several traits 
of his excellent judgment, kindness of heaxt, and power of 
leading to the right course Mrs Edmonstone listened, 
and replied with delight , and no less pleasure and admira- 
tion were seen reflected in her young friend's radiant face 
Mrs Edmonstone’s flrst question, as they set out on their 
homeward drive, was, whether tlxey had seen Mr Las- 
celles ? 
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“ Yes,” said Guy , ” I am to begin to-morrow, and go 
to bim every Monday and Thursday ” 

That IS prompt ” 

" Ah I I had no time to lose , besides, I have been iead- 
mg too smooth a life with you I want something un- 
pleasant to keep me in order Something famously horrid,” 
repeated he, smaclong the whip with a relish, as if he would 
have applied that if he could have found nothing else, 

** You think you live too smoothly at Hollyweh,” said 
Mrs Edmonstone, hardly able, with all her respect for^his 
good impulses, to help laughing at this strange boy 

“ Yes Happy, thoughtless, vehement ; that is what 
your kmdness makes me Was it not a proof, that I must 
needs fly out at such a petty provocation ? ” 

“ I should not have thought it such a very exciting life , 
certainly not such as is usually said to lead to thoughtless- 
ness , and we have been even quieter than usual smce you 
came ” 

** Ah, you don’t know what stuff I am made of,” said Guy 
gravely, though smiling , ” your own home party is enough 
to do me harm , it is so exceedingly pleasant ** 

“ Pleasant things do not necessarily do harm/* 

“Not to you, not to people wno are not easily un- 
settled , but when I go upstairs, after a talking, merry even- 
ing, such as the night before last, I find that I have enjoyed 
it too much , I am all abroad » I can hardly fix my 
thoughts, and I don’t know what to do, since here I must 
be, and I can’t either be silent, or sit up in my own room ” 
“ Certainly not,” said she, smiling , “ there are duties 
of society which you owe even to us dangerous people ” 

“ No, no don’t misunderstand me The fault is in my- 
self, If it was not for that, I could learn nothing but good,” 
said Guy, speaking very eagerly, distressed 4t her answer, 

“ I believe I understand you,” said she, marvelling at the 
serious, ascetic temper, coupled with the very high animal 
spirits “ For your comfort, I believe the unsettled feeling 
you complain of is chiefly the effect of novelty. You have 
led so very retired a life, that a lively family party is to you 
what dissipation would be to other people , and, as you 
must meet the world some time or other, it is bertfer the 
first enoowter with it should be m this <x>mpW5tively 
cent form Go on watohmg yours^f, and it will do you 
no harm” 

“ Yes, but if I find it does me harm ? It would^ he 
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cowardlyto ttm away, and resistance should be from within 
Yet, on the other hand, there is the duty of giving up, 
wrenching oneself from all that has temptation in it 
“ There is nothing,** said Mrs Edmonstone, that has 
no temptation in it , but I should think the rule was plain 
If a duty such as that of hving among us for the present, 
and mamng yourself moderately agreeable, involves tempta- 
tions, they must be met and battled from within In the 
same way, your position m society, with all its duties, could 
not be laid aside because it is full of trial Those who do 
such things are faint-hearted, and fail in tiust in Him who 
fixed their station, and finds room for them to deny them- 
selves m the trivial round and common task It is pleasure 
involving no duty that should be given up, if we find it 
liable to lead us astray ** 

I see,” answered Guy musingly , ” and this reading 
comes naturally, and is just what I wanted to keep the 
pleasant things from getting a full hold of me I ought 
to have thought of it sooner, mstead of dawdling a whole 
month m idleness Then all this would not have happened 
I hope it will be very tough ” 

You have no great love for Latin and Greek > ” 

“ Oh ♦ ** cried Guy eagerly, ** to be sure I delight in Homer 
and the Georgies, and plenty more "What splendid things 
there are in these old fellows I But I never hked the 
drudgery part of the afiair > and now if 1 am to be set to 
work to be accurate, and to get up all the grammar and the 
Greek roots, it will be horrid enough in all conscience ” 

He groaned as deeply as if he had not been congratulating 
himself just before on the difficulty 

Who was your tutor ? ” asked Mrs Edmonstone 
** Mr* Potts,” said Guy " He is a very clever man ; he 
had a common grammar-school education, but he struggled 
on-— taught himself a great deal— and at last thought it great 
promotion to be a teacher, at the Commercial Academy, as 
they call it, at Moorworth, where Markham's nephews went 
to school He IS very clever, I assure you> and very patient 
of the hard, wearing life he must have of it there ; and oh * 
so enjoying a new book, or an afternoon to himself* When 
I was about eight or nine, I began with him, riding into 
Ifoorworth three times in a week ; and I have gone on 
ever since I am sure he has done the best he could for 
me ; and he made the readings very pleasant by his own 
enjoyment. If Philip had known the difficulties that man 
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ha$ struggled through, and his beautiful tempei, persever- 
ing in doing his best and being contented, I am sure he 
could never have spoken contemptuously of him ** 

** I sure he would not,*’ said Mrs Edmonstone , all 
he meant was, that a person without a university education 
cannot teU what the requirements are to which a man must 
come up in these days ” 

Ah f ” said Guy, laughing, ‘‘ how I wished Mr Potts had 
been there to have enjoyed listenmg to Philip and Mr La- 
scelles discussmg some new Lexicon, digging down for roots 
of words, and quoting passages of obscure Greek poets at 
such a rate, that if my eyes had been shut I could have 
thought them two withered old students in spectacles and 
snufE-coloured coats ” 

'' Phihp was in his element,” said\ Mrs Edmonstone, 
smiling 

Really,” proceeded Guy, with animation, ” the more I 
hear and see of Philip, the more I wonder What a choice 
collection of books he has — so many of them school prizes, 
and how beautifully bound » ” 

“ Ah ^ that IS one of Philip’s peculiar ways With all 
his prudence and his love of books, I believe he would not 
buy one unless he had a reasonable prospect of being able 
to dress it handsomely Did you see the pnnt ? ” 

Yes, that I did What glorious loveliness » There is 
nothing that does it justice but the description in the lecture 
Oh * I forgot, you have not heard it You must let me 
read it to you by and by Those two little angels, what 
faces they have Perfect innocence — one full of reasoning, 
the other of unreasoning adoration » ” 

I see it ’ ” suddenly exclaimed Mrs Edmonstone , ” I 
see what you are like m one of your looks, not by any 
means in ml— it is to the larger of those two angels ” 

Very seldom, I should guess,” said Guy , and sinking 
his voice, as if he was commumcating a most painful fact, 
he added, ” My real likeness is old Sir Hugh’s portrait at 
home But what were we saying ? Oh I about Philip 
How mce those stories were of Mrs Deane^s ” 

” She is very fond of him ” 

** To have won so much esteem and admiration already 
from ’Sferangers, with no prejudice in his favour — -It must 
be epitiapely his own doing , and well it may t Every time 
one,hear^f him, something comes out to make him seem 
mqro aiiiwable You arelaufehin^ mt me, and I own 
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IS presamptuous to praise ; bat I did not mean to praise, 
onl}^ to admire ** 

“1 l).ke very mnch to hear my nephew praised ; I was 
only smilmg at yoar enthusiastic way ** 

** I.*only wonder I am not more enthusiastic,” said Guy 
** I suppose it IS his plam good sense that drives away that 
sort of feelmg, for he is as near heroism in the way of self- 
sacrifice as a man can be m these days ” 

** Poor Philip » if disappointment can make a hero, it 
has fallen to his share Ah * Guy, you are brightening and 
looking like one of my young ladies in hopes of a tale of 
true love crossed, but it was only love of a sister ” 

‘‘ The sister for whom he gave up so much ? ” 

** Yes, his sister Margaret She was eight or nine years 
older, very handsome, very clever, a good deal hke him — 
a pattern elder sister , mdeed, she brought him up in great 
part after his mother died, and he was devoted to her I 
do believe it made the sacrifice of his prospects quite easy 
to him, to know it was for her sake, that she would live 
on at Stylehurst, and the change be softened to her Then 
came Fanny’s illness, and that led to the marriage with 
Dr Henley It was just what no one could object to , he 
IS a respectable man in full practice, with a large income ; 
but he IS much older than she is not her equal in mind or 
cultivation, and, though I hardly like to say so, not at all a 
religious man At any rate, Margaret Morville was one of 
the last people one could bear to see marry for the sake of 
an establishment ” 

Could her brother do nothing ^ ” 

He expostulated with all his might , but at nmeieen 
he could do little with a determined sister of twenty-seven , 
and the very truth and power of his remonstrance must 
have made it leave a sting Poor fellow, I believe he sufiered 
terribly — ^just as he had lost Fanny, too, which he felt very 
deeply, for she was a very sweet creature, and he was very 
fond of her It was hke losmg both sisters and home at 
once ” 

** Has he not just been staying with Mrs Henley ? ” 

Yes There was never any coolness, as people call it 
He IS the one thing she loves and is proud of They always 
correspond, and he often stays with her ; but he o*^s to 
disliking the doctor, and I don’t thmk he has much Oonffort 
in Margaret herself, for he always comes back gagre g^ave 
and stem than he went. Her house, with all^er^ood 
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wishes, can be no home to him; and so we try to make 
HoUywell supply the place of Stylehurst as well as we can 
How glad he must be to have you to comfort him » 

** Philip ^ Oh, no He was always reserved ; open to 
no one but Margaret, not even to his father , and since her 
marriage he has shut himself up within himseljE more than 
ever It has, at least I thmk it is this that has given him 
a severity, an unwilhngness to trust, which I believe is often 
the consequence of a great disappointment either in love 
or in friendship '' 

** Thank you for telling me,’* said Guy , ** I shall under- 
stand him better, and look up to him more Oh, it is a 
cruel thing to find that what one loves is, or has not been, 
all one thought ♦ What must he not have gone through I ** 
Mrs Edmonstone was well pleased to have given so much 
assistance to Guy’s smceie desire to become attached to his 
cousin, one of the most favourable signs in the character 
that was winning so much upon her 


CHAPTER V 

A cloud was o’er my childhood’s dream, 

I sat m solitude , 

I know not how — I know not why, 

But round my soul all drearily 
There was a silent shroud 

Thoughts %n Pa$t Years 

Mrs Edmonsxone was anxious to hear Mr* Lascelles’s 
opinion of his pupil, and in time she learned that he thought 
Sir Guy had very good abilities, and a fair amount of gen- 
eral information , but that hi§ classical knowledge was far 
from accurate, and mathemab^ had been greatly neglected 
He^had been encouraged to think his work done when he 
had gathered the general meaning of a passage, or translated 
it info English verse, spirited and flowing* but often farther 
from the original than he or lus tutor could perceive He 
had never been taught to work, at least as other boys 
study, and great application would be reqmsite to bring his 
attauromts to a level with those of faJr less clever boys 
ediu^tei^t a pubho school 

‘ v]^ Is^delles had told hurl so at first , but as there were 
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no reflections on his grandfather,* or on Mr Potts, Guy's hp 
did not suffer, and he only asked how many hours a day 
he ought to read, Three,'' said Mr Lascelles, with due 
regard to a probable want of habits of application , but 
then remembering how much was undone, he added that 
** it ought to be four, or more, if possible ” 

" Four it shdl be," said Guy , five, if I can " 

His whole strength of will was set to accomplish these 
four houis, taking them before and after breakfast, working 
hard all the morning till the last hour before luncheon, when 
he came to read the lectures on poetry with Charles Here, 
for the fiist time, it appeared that Charles had so entirely 
ceased to consider him as company* as to domineer over 
him hke his own family 

Used as Guy had been to an active out-of-doors life, and 
now turned back to authors he had read long ago, to fight 
his way through the construction of their language, not 
excusing himself one jot of the difS,culty, nor turning aside 
from one mountain over which his own efforts could carry 
him, he found his work as tough and tedious as he could wish 
or fear, and by the end of the morning was thoroughly 
fagged Then would have been the refreshing time for 
recreation in that pleasant idling-place, the Hollywell 
drawing-room Any other time of day would have suited 
Charles as well for the reading, but he liked to take the 
hour at noon, and never perceived that this made all the 
difference to his friend of a toil or a pleasure Now and 
then Guy gave tremendous yawns , and once when Charles 
told him he was very stupid, proposed a difierent time , 
but as Charles objected, he yielded as submissively as the 
rest of the household ware accustomed to do 
To watch Guy was one of Charles's chief amusements, and 
he rejoiced greatly in the prospect of hearing his history 
of his first dinner-party Mr , Mrs , and Miss Edmonstone, 
and Sir Guy Morville, were mvited to dine with Mr and 
Mrs* Brownlow Mr Edmonstone was delighted as usual 
with any opportunity of seeing his neighbours ^ Guy looked 
as if he did not know whether he liked the notion or not ; 
Laura told him it would be very absurd and stupid, but 
there would be some good music, and Charles ordered her 
to say no more, that he might have the account, the next 
morning, from a fresh and unprejudiced mind 
His next mormng's question was, of course, How did 
you hke your party ? '' 
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Oh, it was great fun " Guy’s favourite answer was 
caught "up in the midst, as Laura replied, It was just 
what their parties always are ” 

Come, let us have the history Who handed who into 
dinner > I hope Guy had Mrs Brownlow ” 

“ Oh, no,” said Laura , we had both the honourables ” 
Not Philip > ” 

** No,” said Guy , '' the fldus Achates was without its 
pious -®neas ” 

Very good, Guy,” said Charles, enjoying the laugh 
** I could not help thinking of it,” said Guy, rather apolo- 
gising, ” when I was watching Thorndale’s manner , it is 
such an imitation of Philip , looking droller, I think, on his 
absence, than in his presence I wonder if he is conscious 
of It ” 

It does not suit him at all,” said Mrs Edmonstono, 
” because he has no natural dignity ” 

A man ought to be six foot one, person and mind, to 
suit with that grand, sedate, gracious way of Philip’s,” said 
Guy 

There’s Guy’s measure of Philip’s intellect,” said 
Charles , just six foot one inch ” 

” As much more than other people’s as his height,” said 
Guy 

” Who was your neighbour, Laura ^ ” asked Amy 
Dr Mayerne , I was very glad of him, to keep off those 
hunting friends of Mr Brownlow, who never ask anything 
but if one has been to the races, and if one likes balls ” 

And how did Mrs Brownlow behave ? ” said Charles 
” She IS a wonderful woman,” said Mrs Edmonstone, in 
her quiet way , and Guy, with an expression between drol- 
lery and simplicity, said, "Then there aren’t many like 
her ^ ” 

" I hope not,” said Mrs Edmonstone 
" Is she really a lady ’ ” 

" Philip commonly calls her * that woman,’ ” said Charles, 
He has never got over her one night classing him with 
his * young man * and myself, as three of the shyest monkeys 
she ever came across ” 

“ She won’t say so of M^unce,” mM Laura, as they re- 
covered the laugh 

^ "I heard her deluding soom young lady by sajang he 
was the eldest son,” said Mrs Etfinonstone 
^ " Mamma I ” said Amy, " could she have thought so ? 
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"I put m a gentle hint on Lord de Courcy’s existence, 
to which she answered in her quick way, * Oh,'*ay, I forgot , 
but then he is the second, and that's the next thing " 

‘‘ If you could but have heard the stones she and Maurice 
were telling each other » " said Guy He was playing her 
ojff, I believe , for whatever she told, he capped with some- 
thing more wonderful Is she really a lady ^ " 

By birth," said Mrs Edmonstone “ It is only her high 
spints and small judgment that make her so absurd ’’ 

** How loud she is, too ^ " said Laura “ What was all 
that about horses, Guy ? " 

** She was saying she drove two such spirited horses, that 
all the grooms were afraid of them , and when she wanted 
to take out her little boy, Mr Brownlow said, * You may 
do as you like, my dear, but I won't have my son's neck 
broken, whatever you do with your own * So Maunce 
answered by declaring he knew a lady who drove, not two, 
but four in hand, and when the leaders turned round and 
looked her in the face, gave a httle nod, and said, ' I’m 
obliged for your civility ' " 

Oh t I wish I had heard that," cned Laura 

" Did you hear her saying she smoked cigars ^ 

Every one cried out with horror or laughter • 

Of course, Maurice told a story of a lady who had a 
cigar-case hanging at her chatelaine, and always took one 
to refresh her after a ball " 

Guy was interrupted by the announcement of his horse, 
and rode ofE at once to Mr LasceUes 

On his return he went straight to the drawing-room, 
where Mrs Edmonstone was reading to Charles, and abruptly 
exclaimed 

“ I told you wrong. She only said she had smoked one 
cigar" Then, perceiving that he was interrupting, he 
added, I beg your pardon," and went away 

The next evemng, on coming in from a sohtary skating, 
he found the younger party in the drawing-room, Charles 
entertaining the Misses Harper with the story of the cigars 
He hastily interposed. 

** I told you it was but one " 

‘*Ay, tried one, and went on She was prepanng an 
order for Havannah " 

**I thought I told you I repeated the conversation in- 
correctly " 

“If it IS not the letter, it is the spirit," said Charles, 
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vexed at the interference with his sport of amazing the 
Harpers with outrageous stories of Mrs, Biownlow 

It IS just like her/' said one of them I could believe 
anything of Mrs Brownlow/' 

You must not believe this/' said Guy gently I 
repeated incorrectly what had bettor have been forgot- 
ten, and I must beg my foolish exaggeration may go no 
farther " 

Charles became sullenly silent , Guy stood thoughtful , 
and Laura and Amabel could not easily sustain the con- 
versation till the visitors took their leave 

“ Here's a pother < " grumbled Chailes, as soon as they 
were gone 

** I beg your pardon for spoiling your story," said Guy , 
but it was my fault, so I was obliged to interfere " 

Bosh ! " said Charles Who cares whether she 
smoked one or twenty ? She is Mrs Biownlow still " 

The point is, what was truth ^ " said Laura 
** Straining at gnats," said Charles 
Little wings ^ " said Guy, glancing at Amabel 
"Have it your own way" said Charles, throwing his 
head bads: , " they must be little souls, indeed, that stick at 
such trash " 

Guy's brows were contracted with vexation, but Laura 
looked up very prettily, saying 

"Never mind him We must all honour you for doing 
such an unpleasant thing " 

" You will recommend him favourably to Philip," growled 
Charles 

There was no reply, and presently Guy asked whether he 
would go up to dress Having no other way of showing his 
displeasure, he refused, and remained nursing his ill-humour, 
till he forgot how slight the offence had been, and worked 
himself into a sort of insane desire— half mischievous, half 
revengeful”— to be as provoking as he could m his turn 
Seldom had he been more contrary^ as bis old nurse was 
wcait to can it No one could please him, and Guy was not 
allowed to do anything for him Whatever he said was 
intended to rub on some sore place m Guy^s mind His 
mother and Laura's signs made him worse, for he had the 
pleasure of teasing them also , but Guy endured it all with 
perfect temper, and he grew more cross at his failure j yet, 
from force of habit, at bed-time, he found himself on tfelf 
Jitors with Quy’e arm supporting bim 
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" Good-mght/* said Guy, when he had landed him m 
his own room 

** Good-night,” said Charles , ” I tried hard to poke up 
the lion to-night, but I see it won’t do ” 

This plea of trying experiments was neither absolutely 
true nor false , but it restored Charles to himself, by saving 
a confession that he had been out of temper, and enabling 
him to treat with his wonted indijBference the expostulations 
of father, mother, and Laura 

Kow that the idea of ‘'poking up the lion” had once 
occurred, it became his great occupation to attempt it 
He wanted to see some evidence of the fiery temper, and 
it was a new sport to try to rouse it , one, too, which had 
the greater relish, as it kept the rest of the family on thorns 

He would argue against his real opinion, talk against 
his better sense, take the wrong side, and say much that 
was very far from his true sentiments Guy could not 
understand at first, and was quite confounded at some of 
the views he espoused, till Laura came to his help, greatly 
irritating her brother by hints that he was not in earnest 
Next time she could speak to Guy alone, she told him he 
must not take all Charles said literally 

" I thought he could hardly mean it , but why should 
he talk so ? ” 

" I can’t excuse him , I know it is very wrong, and at 
the expense of truth , and it is very disagreeable of him 
— I wish he would not , but he always does what he likes, 
and it IS one of his amusements, so we must bear with him, 
poor fellow ” 

From that time Guy seemed to have no trouble in reining 
in his temper in arguing with Charles, except once, when 
the hon was fairly roused by something that sounded like 
a sneer about King Charles 1, 

His whole face changed, his hazel eye gleamed with light 
like an eaglets and he started up, exclaiming : 

You did not mean that > ” 

*'Ask Strafiord,” answered Charles coolly, startled, but 
satisfied to have found^the vulnerable point 

"Ungenerous, unmanly,” said Guy, his voice low, but 
quivenng with indignation , " ungenerous to reproach him 
with what he so bitterly repented Could not his penitence, 

could not his own blood ” But as he spoke, the gleam 

of wrath faded, the flush deepened on the cheek, and he left 
the roonn 
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Ha ! soliloquised Charles, " IVe done it ! I could 
fancy his wrath something terrific when it was once well 
up I didn’t know what was coming next , but I believe 
he has got himself pretty well m hand It is playing with 
edge tools , and now I have been favoured with one flash 
of the MorviUe eye. I’ll let him alone , but it ryled me to 
be treated as something beneath his anger, like a woman 
or a child ” 

In about ten minutes Guy came back ’] ** I am sorry I 
was hasty just now,” said he 

“ I did not know you had such personal feelings about 
King Charles ” 

** If you would do me a kindness,” proceeded Guy, you 
would just say you did not mean it I know you do not, 
but if you would only say so ” 

** I am glad you have the wit to see I have too much 
taste to be a roundhead ” 

“ Thank you,’’ said Guy , I hope I shall know your 
jest from your earnest another time Only if you would 
obhge me, you would never jest agam about King Charles ” 
His brow darkened mto a stern, grave expression, so 
entirely m earnest, that Charles, though makmg no answer, 
could not do otherwise than feel compliance unavoidable 
Charles had never been so entirely conquered, yet, strange 
to say, he was not, as usual, rendered sullen 
At night when Guy had taken him to his room, he paused, 
and said, You are sure you have forgiven me ? ” 

What » you have not forgotten that yet ? ” said Charles 
” Of course not ” 

I am sorry you bear so much malice,’* said Charles, 
smilmg 

" "V^at are you imagining ? ** cried Guy “ It was my 
own part I was remembermg, as I must, you know ” 

Charles did not choose to betray that he did not see the 
necessity 

” I thought King Charles’s wrongs were rankimg, I only 
spoke as takmg liberties with a friend/* 

Yes,** sajid Guy thoughtfully, it may be foolish, but 
I do not feel as if one could do so with King Charles He 
IS too near home , he snfEered too much from scoffe and 
raihngs $ his heart was too tender, his repentance too deep 
for his mends to add one word even in jest to the heap of 
reproach How one would have loved jbtim I ** proceeded 
Guy, wrapped up in his own thoughts — <** loved him for tiia 
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gentleness so little accordant with the rude times and the 
part he had to act — served lum half like a knight's devotion 
to his lady-love, half like devotion to a saint, as Montrose 
did— 

“ Great, good, and just, could I but rate 
My grief, and thy too rigid fate, 

I’d weep the world in such a strain. 

As it should deluge once again 


“ And, oh » cried he, with sudden vehemence, how one 
would have fought for him » ” 

“ You would » " said Charles I should like to see you 
and Delorame charging at the head of Prince Rupert’s 
troopers ” 

I beg your pardon,” said Guy, suddenly recalled, and 
colouring deeply ; “ I believe I forgot where I was, and 
have treated you to one of my old <hreams in my boatings 
nt home You may quiz me as much as you please to- 
morrow Good-night ” 

It was a rhapsody I ** thought Charles , ** yes, it was 
I wonder I don’t laugh at it ; but I was actually carried 
along Fancy that I He did it so naturally , in fact, it 
was all from the bottom of his heart, and I could not quiz 
him — ^no, no more ’than Montrose himself He is a strange 


article ’ but he keeps one awake, which is more than most 
people do I ” 

Guy was indeed likely to keep every one awake just 
then , for Mr Edmonstone was- gomg to take him out 
huhtmg for the first time, and he was half wild about it 
The day came, and half an hour before Mr Edmonstone 
was ready, Guy was walking about the hall, checking many 
an mcipient whistle, and telling every one that he was 
beforehand with the world, for he had read one extra hour 
yesterday, and had got through the others before breakfast 
Laura thought it very true that, as Philip said, he was only 
a boy, and morahsed to Charlotte on his being the same 
age as herself — ^very nearly eighteen Mrs Edmonstone 
told Charles it was a treat to see any one so happy, and 
when he began to chafe at the delay, did her best to beguile 
the time, but without much success Guy had never learned 
to wait patiently, and had a custom oi marching up and 
down, and listening with his head thrown back, or, as 
Charles used to call it, ** prancing in the hall ” 

If Mrs, Edmonstone’s patience was tried by the prepara- 
tion for the hunt m the mormng, it was no less her lot to 
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of it m the ovenmg Guy came home in the highest 
spirits, pouring out his delight to every one, with animation 
and power of description giving all he said a charm The 
pleasure did not lose by repetition j he was more engrossed 
by it every time , and no one could be more pleased with 
his ardour than Mr Edmonstone, who, proud of him and 
his riding,^ gave a sigh to past hopes of poor Charles, and 
promoted 'the hunting with far more glee than he had pro- 
moted the reading 

The Redclyffe groom, William, whose surname of Robin- 
son was entirely forgotten m the appellation of William of 
Beloraine, was as proud of Sir Guy as Mr Edmonstone 
could be , but made representations to his master that he 
must not hunt Helorame two days in the week, and ride 
him to Broadstone two more Guy then walked to Broad- 
stone , but Willaim was no better pleased, for he thought 
the credit of Redclyffe compromised, and punished him by 
reporting Deloraiue not fit to be used next huntmg-day 
Mr Edmonstone perceived that Guy ought to have another 
hunter , Philip heard of one for sale, and after due inspec- 
tion all admired— even William, who had begun by remark- 
ing that there might be so many screw-looses about a horse, 
that a man did not know what to bo at*with them 

Philip, who was conducting the negotiation, came to dine 
at Holywell to settle the particulars Guy was in a most 
eager state , and they and Mr Edmonstone talked so long 
about horses, that they sent Charles to sleep , his mother 
began to read, and the two elder girls fell into a low, mys- 
tenous confabulation- of their own till they were startled 
by a (juestion from Philip as to what could engross them so 
deeply 

was/^ said Laura, a banshee story m Eveleen de 
Courcy's last letter '' 

“ I never hke telling ghost s1?>nes to people who don't 
believe in them,*' half whispered Amabel to her sister 

Bo you beheve them ? ” asked Philip, looking fuh at her 
Now I won't have little Amy asked the sort of question 
she most dislikes,'* interposed Laura , ** I had raiher ask 
if you laugh at us for thinking many ghost stories m- 
exphcable ^ ” 

Certainly not " 

^*The universal belief could hardly be kept up without 
grounds/’ ^d Guy 

^ ** That would apply as well to fairies/' said Philip. 
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Every one has an ttnexplained ghost story/’ said Amy 
“ Yes/’ said Philip , “ but 1 wonld give something to 
meet any one whose ghost story did not rest on the testi- 
mony of a friend’s cousm’s cousin, a very stiong-mmded 
person ” 

“ I can’t imagine how a person who has seen a ghost 
could ever speak of it,” said Amy 

** Did you not tell us a story of pixies at Redcly^e > ” said 
Laura 

Oh, yes , the people there believe m them firmly 
Jonas Ledbury heard them laughmg one night when he 
could not get the gate open,” said Guy 

“ Ah ' you are the authority for ghosts,” said Philip 
I forgot that,” said Laura “ I wonder we never asked 
you about your Redclyfie ghost ” 

You look as if you had seen it yourself,” said Philip 
“ You have not > ” exclaimed Amy, almost frightened 
“ Come, let us have the whole story,” said Philip Was 
it your own reflection m the glass > was it old Sir Hugh ? 
or was it the murderer of Becket > Come, the ladies are 
both ready to scream at the right moment Never mmd 
giving him a cocked hat, for with whom may you take a 
liberty, if not with an ancestral ghost of your own ? ” 

Amy could not think how Philip could have gone on all 
this time , perhaps it was because he was not watching 
how Guy’s colour varied, how he bit his lip , and at last 
his eyes seemed to grow dark in the middle, and to sparkle 
with fire, as with a low, deep tone, like distant thunder, 
conveying a tremendous force of suppressed passion, he 

exclaimed, “ Beware of tnfling ” then breaking off, 

hastened out of the room 

" What’s the matter ? ” asked Mr Edmonstone, startled 
from his nap , and his wife looked up anxiously, but returned 
to her book, as her nephew replied, '' Nothmgr” 

How could you, Philip ? ” said Laura 
** I really believe he has seen it * ” said Amy, m a startled 
whisper 

He has felt it, Amy — ^the Morville spirit,” said Phihp 
** It IS a great pity you spoke of putting a cocked hat to 
it,” said Laura , he must have suspected us of telling 
you what happened about Mrs Brownlow ” 

“ And are you going to do it now ? ” said her sister, in 
a tone of remonstrance* 

** I think Phihp should hear it » ” said Laura , and she 
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proceeded to relate the story She was glad to see that hei 
cousin was struck with it , he admired this care to maintain 
stnct truth, and even opened a memorandum-book~thc 
sight of which Charles dreaded— and read the following 
extract “ Do not think of one falsity as harmless, and 
another as slight, and another as unintended Cast them 
all aside They may be hght and accidental, but they are 
an ugly soot from the smoke of the pit, for all that j and it 
is better that our hearts should be swept clean of them, 
without over care as to which is the largest or blackest ** 
Laura and Amy were much pleased , but he went on to 
regret that such excellent dispositions should be coupled 
with such vehemence of character and that unhappy temper 
Amy was glad that her sister ventured to hint that he might 
be more cautious m avoiding collisions 
** I am cautious,’* replied he, quickly and sternly , I am 
not to be told of the necessity of exercising forbearance with 
this poor boy , but it is impossible to reckon on all the 
points on which he is sensitive ” 

** He IS sensitive,” said Laura ” I don’t mean only in 
temper, but in everything I wonder if it is part of his 
musical temperament to be as keenly alive to all around, 
as his ear is to every note A bright day, a fine view, is 
such real happmess to him , he dwells on every beauty of 
Redclyffe with such affection , and then, when he reads, 
Charles says it is like gomg over the story agam himself to 
watch his face act it in that unconscious manner ” 

”He makes all the characters so real in talking them 
over,” said Amy, ” and he does not always know how they 
will end before they begin ” 

” I should think it hardly safe for so excitable a mmd 
to dwell much on the world of fiction,” said Philip, 

” Nothma has affected him so much as Stntram,*^ 
Laura ” I never saw anything like it. He took it up 
by chance, and stood reading it while all those strange 
expressions began to flit over hxs face, and at last he farny 
'cried over it so much, that he was obliged to % out rOf 
the room How often he has read it I cannot tell 5 I 
beheve he has bought one for himself, and it is as if the 
engraving had a fascination for him he stands looking at 
it as if he was m a dream ” 

” He iS a great mystery,” said Amy 
, ” All men are mysteries,” said Philip, but he not more 
t|ian others, though he may appear so to you, because you 
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ive not had much experience, and also because most of 
le men you liave seen have been rounded into uniformity 
ke marbles, their sharp angles rubbed of! against each 
:her at school ** 

Would it be better if there were more sharp angles ? ** 
ad Laura, thus setting on foot a discussion on public 
hods, on which Philip had, of course, a great deal to say. 
Amy^s kind httle heart was meanwhile grieving for Guy, 
id longing to see him return, but he did not come till 
:tor Philip's departure He looked pale and mournful, his 
nr hanging loose and disordered, and her terror was 
ccited lest he might actually have seen his ancestor's 
lost, which, m spite of her desire to believe in ghosts, in 
moral, she did not by any means wish to have authenti- 
ited He was surprised and a good deal vexed to find 
hilip gone, but he said hardly anything, and it was soon 
sdtime Charles took his arm, he exclaimed, on 

admg his sleeve wet, What can you have been doing ? 

** Walking up and down under the wall,” rephed Guy, 
nth some reluctance 


** What, m the ram ? ” 

** I don't know, perhaps it was ” 


Jt UUAi. 1. JUXUW, XV VVCW9 

Amy, who was just behmd, carrying the crutch, dreaded 
harles's T palrtug any allusion to Sm'fi’am's wild locks and 
vening wanderings, but ever since the outburst about King 
harles, the desire to tease and irritate Guy had ceased 
They parted at the dressing-room door, and as Guy bade 


er good-night, he pushed back the damp hair that had 
dten across his forehead, saying, “ I am sorry I disturbed 
our evening I will tell you the meaning of it another 
me 

** He certainly seen the ghost I ” said silly httle Amy» 
s she shut herself into her own room m simh a fit of vague 
eerie ” fright, that it was not till she had kndt down, 
nd with her face hidden in her hands, said her evening 
rayer, that she could venture to hft up her head and Iook 
ito the dark comers of the room ^ „ , . i, ’ ' 

** Another tme 1 ” Her heart throbbed at the promise. 
The next afternoon, as she and l^ura were fighting with 
t iifefeactory of wistpria which had been tom down 

f wad, andTefused to return to its igace, C^y, ^ 
M mth h® *tutor, came in from the sUble-y^^ 

traihiig bough to obedience, and then jome^ 
hem jSe looked grave, was silent at firsa 
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and then spoke abruptly: *‘It is dne to you^to explain 
my behaviour last night '' 

** Amy thinks yon must have seen the ghost/* said Laura, 
trying to be gay 

“ Did I frighten you ? ** said Guy, turning round, full 
of compunction No, no, I never saw it 1 never even 
heard of its being seen I am very sorry ** 

I was very silly,** said Amy, smiling 
But," proceeded Guy, " when I think of the origin of 
the ghost story I cannot laugh, and if Philip knew all " 

" Oh ! he does not,** cried Laura , “ he only looks on it 
as we have alwa3rs done, as a sort of romantic appendage 
to RedclyEe I should thmk better of a place for being 
haunted 

** I used to be proud of it,** said Guy “ I wanted to 
make out whether it was old Sir Hugh or the murderer of 
Becket, who was said to groan and turn the lock of Dark 
Hugh*s chamber I hunted among old papers, and a horrible 
story I found That wretched Sir Hugh — ^the same who 
began the quarrel with your mother*s family— he was a 
courtier of Charles 11 , as bad or worse than any of that 
crew ** 

What was the quarrel about ? ** said Laura 
He was believed to have either falsified or destroyed his 
father’s will, so as to leave his brother, your ancestor, 
landless $ his brother remonstrated, and he turned him 
out of doors The forgery never was proved, but there 
was little doubt of it There are traditions of his crimes 
without number, especially his furious anger and mahee 
He compelled a poor lady to marry him, though she was 
in love with another man ; then he was jealous ; he waylaid 
his nval, shut him up m 'the turret chamber, committed 
him to pnsem, ;^d bribed Judge Jefferies to sentence him 
— ^nay. It is even said he cam^ ms wile to see the execu- 
tion ! He' was so execrated that he fled the country ; he 
went to Holland, cumed favour with William of Orange, 
brought his wealth to help him, and that is the deserving 
action which got him the baronetcy ! He served in the 
army a good many years, and came home when he thought 
Ms fans would be forgotten But do you remember those 
lines ? and Guy r^)eated them in the low rigid tone, 
almost of horror, in which he had been tdQbmg the history , 

** On Hs wgormjs Jutlgments 

In tl)at deead wuuT day faidnlglxt. 
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Life’s closing twilight hour ; 

Round some, ere yet they meet their doom. 

Is shed the silence of the tomb. 

The eternal shadows lower* 

** It was so with him ; he lost his senses, and after many 
actions of mad violence, he ended by hanging himself m 
the very room where he had imprisoned his victim ** 

** Horrible ! ** said Laura Yet I do not see why, when 
it IS all past, yon should feel it so deeply*'^ 

** How should I not feel it ? ” answered Guy. Is it 
not written that the sms of the fathers shall be visited on 
the children ? You wonder to see me so foolish about 
Statram. Well, it is my firm belief, that such a curse of 
sin and death as was on Smtram rests on the descendants 
of that miserable man ** 

The girls were silent, struck with awe and dismay at 
the fearful reality with which he pronounced the words At 
last Amy whispered, “ But Smtram conquered his doom ** 
At the same time Laura gathered her thoughts together, 
and said, ** This must be an imagination You have dwelt 
on it and fostered it till you believe it, but such notions 
should be driven away or they will work their own fulfil- 
ment ** 

‘‘ Look at the history of the Morvilles, and see if it be 
an imagination,” said Guy ” Crime and bloodshed have 
been the portion of each — each has added weight and dark- 
ness to the doom which he has handed on My own poor 
father, with his early death, was, perhaps, the happiest 1 ” 
Laura saw the idea was too deeply rodted to be treated 
as a fancy and she found a better argument ” The doom 
of sm and death is on us all, but you should remember 
that if you are a Morville you are also a Christian ” 

** He does remember it ’ ” said Amy, raising her eyes to 
his face, and then casting them down, blushing at havmg 
understood his countenance, where, in the midst of the 
gloomy shades, there rested for an instant the gleam which 
her mother had likened to the expression of RaphaeTs 
cherub 

I They walked on for some time m sdence* At last Laura 
f exdaimed, “ Are you really like the portrait of this un- 
, fortunate Sir Hugh ? ” 

Guy made a sign of assent 

” Oh 1 it must have been taken before he grew wicked,” 
said Amy, and Laura felt the same conviction, that 



treacherous revenge could never have existed beneath so 
open a countenance, with so much of high-mmdedness, 
pure faith, and contempt of wrong in every glance of the 
eagle eye, in the frank expansion of the smooth forehead 
They were interrupted by Mr Edmonstone's hearty voice, 
bawling across the garden for one of the men Oh, Guy » 
are you there ? cried he, as soon as he saw him Just 
what I wanted » Your gun, man » We are gomg to ferret 
a rabbit ” 

Guy ran off at full speed m search of his gun, whistling 
to Bustle Mr Edmonstone found his man, and the sisteis 
were agam alone 

" Poor fellow I ” said Laura 
** You wiU not tell all this to Philip said Amy 
" It would show why he was hurt, and it can be no secret " 
'' I dare say you are right, but I have a feeling against 
xt Well, I am glad he had not seen the ghost I 
The two girls had taken their walk, and were just gomg 
m, when, looking round, they saw Philip walking fast and 
determinedly up the approach, and as they turned back to 
meet him, the first thing he said was, Wliere is Guy ? ** 

** Ferreting rabbits with papa What is the matter ^ ** 

** And where is my aunt ^ 

** Driving out with Charles and Charlotte What ts tho 
matter ? 

** Look here Can you tell me the meaning of this which 
I found on my table when I came in this morning ? " 

It was a card of Sir Guy Morville, on the back of which 
was written in pencil, Dear P , I find hunting and read- 
* ing don't agree, so take no further steps about the horse 
Many thanks for your trouble — G M " 

** There," said Phihp, " is the result of brooding all night 
on his resentment " 

" Oh, no I " cried Laura, colouring with eagerness, " you 
do not understand him He could not bear it last night, 
because, as he has been explaimfig to us, that old Sir Hugh's 
story was more shocking than we ever guessed, and he has 
a fancy that their misfortunes are a family fate, and he 
could not bear to hear it spoken of hghtly ” 

'^Oh I he has been teUmg you his own story, has he ? " 
Laura's colour grew stiD deeper you had been 

there," she said, " you would have been convinced Why 
will you not believe ijiim that he finds huntmg interiert 
gfth reading ? " 
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"He should have thought of that before/' said Philip 
" Here have I half bought the horse ^ I have wasted the 
whole morning on it, and now I have to leave it on the 
man's hands I had a dozen times rather take it myself, if 
I could a&rd it Such a bargain as I had made, and such 
an ammal as you will not see twice in your life " 

^ "It IS a great pity," said Laura "He should have 
5 nown his own mind I don’t like people to give trouble 
for nothing ’’ 

" Crazy about it last night, and giving it up this morn- 
ing * A most extraordinary proceeding No, no, Laura, 
this IS not simple fickleness, it would be too absurd It is 
temper, temper, which makes a man punish himself, m hopes 
of punishing others ’* 

Laura still spoke for Guy, and Amy rejoiced , for if her 
sister had not taken up the defence of the absent, she 
must, and she felt too strongly to be willing to speak It 
^seemed too absurd for one feeling himself under such a 
doom to wrangle about a hoise yet she was somewhat 
amused by the conviction that if Guy had really wished to 
annoy Philip, he had certainly succeeded 
There was no coming to an agreement Laura’s sense 
of justice revolted at the notion of Guy’s being guilty of 
^ petty spite , while Philip, firm in his preconceived idea of 
"his character, and his own knowledge of mankind, was 
persuaded that he had imputed the true motive, and was 
displeased at Laura’s attempting to argue the point He 
could not wait to see any one else, as he was engaged to 
dine out, and lie set off again at his quick, resolute pace ^ 
" He is very unfair * ’’ exclaimed Amy 
" He did not mean to be so," said Laura , " and though 
he IS mistaken in imputing such motives, Guy’s conduct 
J^has certainly been vexatious ’* 

t They were just turning to go in, when they were inter- 
'^rupted by the return of the carriage , and before Charles 
|had been helped up the steps, their father and Guy came 
|m sight While Guy went to shut up Bustle, who was too 
iwet for the drawing-room, Mr Edmonstone came up to the 
lothers, kicking away the pebbles before him, and fidgeting 
fwith his gloves, as he always did when vexed 

" Here’s a pretty go ! " said he " Here is Guy telhng 
me he won’t hunt any more I " 

" Not himt ! ’’ cned Mrs Edmoidtone and Charles at 
once , " and why ? ’’ 
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something about its taking his mind from his 
reading , but that can’t be it — impossible, you know I’d 
give ten pounds to know what has vexed him So keen 
as he was about it last mght, and I vow, one of the best 
riders in the whole field Giving up that horse, too — I de- 
clare it IS a perfect sin ! I told him he had gone too fai , and 
he said he had left a note with Philip, this morning ” 

Yes,” said Laura , Philip has just been heie about it 
Guy left a card, saying, hunting and readmg would not 
agree ” 

"That IS an excuse, depend upon it,” said Mr Edmon- 
stone " Something has nettled him, I am sure It could 
not be that Gordon, could it, with his hail-fellow-well-met 
manner ? I thought Guy did not half like it the other 
day, when he rode up with his * Hallo, Morville I * The 
Morvilles have a touch of pnde of their own , eh, mamma ? ” 
" I should be inchned to believe his own account of him- 
self,’^ said she 

" I tdl you, ’tis utterly against reason,” said Mr Edmon*- 
stone angrily " If he was a fellow like Philip, or James 
Ross, I could believe it , but he — ^he make a bookworm ! 
He hates it Jike poison, at the bottom of his heart. I’ll answer 
for it , and the worst of it is, the fellow putting forward 
such a fair reason one can’t — ^bemg his guardian, and all — 
say what one thmks of it oneself Eh, mamma ? ” 

" Hot exactly,” said Mrs Edmonstone, smiling 
" Well, you take him in hand, mamma , I dare say he 
will teE vou the rights of it, and if it is only that Gordon, 

. explain it nghtly to him , show him ’tis only the man’s 
way , teU him he treats me so for ever, and would the Lord 
Lieutenant if he was in it ” 

** For a* that and a,* that,” said Charles, as Amy led him 
into the drawing-room 

“ You are sure the reading is the only reason ? ” said Amy 
" He’s quite absurd enough^for it,” said Charles , but 
" absurd ” was pronounced m a way that made its meanmg 
from annoying even to Guy’s little champion 
Gtty came m the next moment, and running lightly up*- 
after Mrs Edmonstone, found her opening tho dress- 
ing-room door, and asked if he might come in 

aE means,” she said , " I am quite ready for one 
i<3i ourftwihght talks ” 

1 1 am afraid I %ave vexed Mr Edmonstone,” b^?8tn 
" and I am very sorry ” 
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He was only afraid that something might have occurred 
to vex you, which you might not like to mention to him/* 
said Mrs Edmonstone, hesitating a little 

“ Me ^ What could I have said to make him think so ? 
I am angry with no one but myself The fact is only this, 
the hunting is too pleasant , it fills up my head all day and 
all night , and I don’t attend nghtly to anything else If 
I am out m the morning and try to pay for it at night, it 
will not do I can but ]ust keep awake, and that’s all , the 
Gieek letters all seem to be hunting each other, the simplest 
things grow difficult, and at last all I can think of, is how 
near the minute hand of my watch is to the hour I have set 
myself So, for the last fortnight, every construing with Mr 
Lascelles has been worse than the last , and as to my Latin 
verses, they were beyond everything shocking, so you see 
there is no making the two things agree, and the hunting 
must wait till I grow steadier, if ever I do Heigho I It is 
a great bore to be so stupid, for I thought — ^but it is of no 
use to talk of it ” 

Mr Edmonstone would be a very unreasonable guardian, 
indeed, to be displeased,” said his friend, smiling “ You 
say you stopped the purchase of the hoise Why so ? 
Could you not keep him tiU you are more sure of yourself ^ 

** Do you think I might ^ ” joyously exclaimed Guy * I*U 
write to Philip this minute by the post Such a splendid 
creature it would do you good to see it-— such action— such 
a neck — such spirit It would be a shame not to securest 

But no— no ” and he checked himself sorrowfully “ I 

have made up my mind before that I don’t deserve it If 
it was here, it would be always to be tried , if I heard me 
hounds I don’t know how I should keep from nding after 
them , whereas, now I can’t, for William won’t let me take 
Deloraine No, I can’t trust myself to keep such a horse, 
and not hunt It wiU serve me right to see Mr, Brownlow 
on it, and he will never miss such a chance I ” and the depth 
of his sigh bore witoess to the struggle it cost ham, 

** I should not like to use any one as you use yourself, 
said Mrs Edmonstone, looking at him with anectionate 
anxiety, which seemed suddenly to change the current of 
his thoughts, for he exclaimed abruptly, ** Mrs Edmonstone, 
can you tell me anything about my mother ? *’ 

** I am afraid not,” said she kindly ; you know we had 
so little intercourse* with your family^ that I heard httle but 
the bare facts#” 
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'' I don't tlunk/' said Guy, leaning on the chimney-piece, 
that I ever thought much about her till I knew you , but 
lately I have fancied a great deal about what might have 
been if she had but lived " 

It was not Mrs Edmonstone's way to say half what she 
ielt , and she went on, " Poor thing f I believe she was 
quite a child " 

** Only seventeen when she died," said Guy 
Mrs Edmonstone went to a drawer, took out two or three 
bundles of old letters, and after searching in them by the 
firelight, said, “ Ah I here is a little about her , it is in a 
letter from my sister-in-law, Philip’s mother, when they were 
staying at Stylehurst " 

** Who My father and mother ? " cried Guy eagerly 
*'Did you not know they had been there three or four 
days ? " 

« No — I know less about them than anybody," said he 
sadly , but as Mrs Edmonstone waited, doubtful as to 
whether she might be about to make disclosures for which 
he was unprepared, he added hastily, ** I do know the main 
facts of the story , I was told them last autumn , and an 
expression denoting the remembrance of great suffering 
came over his face , then, pausmg a moment, he said, I 
knew Archdeacon Morville had been very kind " 

"He was always interested about your father," said 
Mrs Edmonstone , " and happening to meet him m London 
some little time after his marriage, he — ^he was pleased 
with the manner in which he was behaving then, thought — 

thought And here, recollecting that she must not 

speak ill of old Sir Guy, nor palliate his son’s conduct, poor 
MxB Edmonstone got into an mextricable confusion — df the 
worse because the fierce twisting of a penwiper in Guy’s 
fingers denoted that he was suffe'lng a great trial of patience 
She avoided the difficulty thus ^ " It is hard to speak of 
shch things when there is so much to be regretted on both 
sides , but the fact was, my brother thought your father 
was harshly dealt with at that time Of course he had 
done very wrong , but he had been so much neglected and 
himself, that it seemed hardly fair to visit his offence 
<mmm as severely as if he had had more advances* So it 
enfei in their coming to spend a day or two at Stylehurst , 
and this is the letter my sister-m4aw wrote at the time 
r ‘ * Oar visitors have just left us, and on the whple 1 am 
^^uch better pleased than I ^peeW The little Mrs. Met- 
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ville IS a very pretty creature, and as engaging as long flaxen 
curls, apple-blossom complexion, blue eyes, and the sweetest 
of voices can make her , so full of childish glee and playful- 
ness, that no one would stop to think whether she was lady- 
like any more than you would with a child She used to go 
singing like a bird about the house as soon as the first 
strangeness wore off, which was after her first game of 
play with Fanny and little Phihp She made them very 
fond of her, as indeed she would make every one who spent 
a day or two m the same house with her I could almost 
defy Sir Guy not to be reconciled after one sight of her 
sweet sunny face She is all affection and gentleness, and 
with tolerable training anything might be made of her , 
but she is so young in mind and manners, that one cannot 
even think of blaming her for her elopement, for she had 
no mother, no education but m music , and her brother 
seems to have forced it on, thrown her in Mr Morville’s 
way, and workfed on his excitable temperament, till he 
hurried them into the mamage Poor little girl, I suppose 
she little guesses what she has done , but it was pleasant 
to see how devotedly attached he seemed to her , and there 
was something beautiful in the softening of his impetuous 
tones when he said, '' Marianne ** , and her pnde in him 
was very pretty, like a child playing at matronly airs ’ 

Guy gave a long, heavy sigh, brushed away a tear, and 
after a long silence, said, “ Is that all ’ ’’ 

*‘A11 that I like to read to you Indeed, there is no 
more about her , and it would be of no use to read aU the 
reports that were going about — Ah » here,'* said Mrs 
Edmonstone, looking into another letter, ** she speaks of 
your father as a very fine young man, with most generous 
impulses,** but here again she was obliged to stop, for the 
next sentence spoke of ** a noble character ruined by mis- 
management ** She never saw them again,’* continued 
Mrs Edmonstone , ** Mr Dixon, your mother’s bnither, 
had great influence with your father, and made matters 
worse — ^so much worse, that my brother did not feel himself 
justified m having any more to do with them ” 

Ah I he went to America,” said Guy , I don’t know 
any more about him, except that he came to the funeral, 
and i stood with his arms folded, not choosing to shake 
hands with my poor grandfather” After another silence 
he said, “ Will you read that agam ? ” and when he had 
heard it, he sat shading his brow with his hand, as if to 
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bring the fair, girlish picture fully before his mind, while 
Mrs Edmonstone sought in vain among her letters for one 
which did not speak of the fiery passions excited on either 
side, in terms too strong to be fit for his ears 

Wien next he spoke, it was to repeat that ho had not 
been informed of the history of his parents till within the 
last few months He had, of course, known the manner 
of their death, but had only lately become aware of the 
circumstances attending it 

The truth was, that Guy had grown up peculiarly shielded 
from evil, but ignorant of the cause of the almost moibid 
solicitude with which he was regarded by his grandfather 
He was a very happy, joyous boy, leading an active, enter- 
prising life, though so lonely as to occasion greater dieami- 
ness and thoughtfulness than usual at such an early age 
He was devotedly attached to his grandfather, looking on 
him as the first and best of human beings, and silencing 
the belief that Sir Hugh Morville had entailed a doom of 
enme and sorrow on the family, by a reference to him, as 
one who had been always good and prosperous 
When, however, Guy had reached an age at which he 
must encounter the influences which had proved so baneful 
to others of his family, his giandfather thought it time to 
give him the warning of his own history 
The sms, which the repentance of years had made more 
odious in the eyes of the old man, were narrated , the idle- 
ness and insubordination at first, then the reckless pursuit 
of pleasure, the craving for excitement, the defiance of rule 
and authority, till folly had become vice, and vice had led 
to crime 

He had fought no fewer than three duels, and only one 
had been bloodless His misery after the first had well-nigh 
led to a reform , but time had dulled its acuteness — ^it had 
been lost in fresh scenes of excitement — and at the next 
offence rage had swept away such recollections Indeed, 
so far had he lost the natural generosity of his character, 
'^at has remorse had been comparatively slight for the last, 
which was the worst of aU, since he had forced the quarrel 
W^hfs’^ctun, Captam Wellwood, whose death had left a 
children almost destitute His first awakening to 
oi what his course had be@a, was when he beheld 
in' the prim© of youth, carried hfeiess across 
nls'^mresheid^t *and attabuted his death to his own intesjx-, 

ma^e Sir Guy 
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an old and a broken-hearted man, and he repented as 
vigorously as he had sinned 

From the moment he dared to hope that his son’s orphan 
would be spared, he had been devoted to him, but stiU 
mournfully, envying and yet pitying his innocence as some- 
thing that could not last 

He saw bright blossoms put forth, as the boy grew older , 
but they were not yet fruits, and he did not dare to believe 
they ever would be The strength of will which had, in his 
own case, been the slave of his passions, had been turned 
inward to subdue the passions themselves, but this was only 
the beginning — the trial was not yet come He could hope 
his grandson might repent, but this was the best that he 
dared to think possible He could not believe that a Mor- 
ville could pass unscathed through the world, or that his sms 
would not be visited on the head of his only descendant , and 
the tone of his narration was throughout such as might almost 
have made the foreboding cause its own accomplishment 

The effect was beyond what he had expected , for a soul 
deeply dyed in guilt, even though loathing its own stains, 
had not the power of conceiving how foul was the aspect of 
vice, to one hitherto guarded from its contemplation, and 
living in a world of pure, lofty day-dreams The boy sat 
the whole time without a word, his face bent down and 
hidden by his clasped hands, only now and then unable to 
repress a start or shudder at some fresh disclosure , and 
when it was ended, he stood up, gazed round, and walked 
uncertainly, as if he did not know where he was His next 
impluse was to throw himself on his knee beside his grand- 
father, and caress him as he used when a child The good- 
night ” was spoken, and Guy, was shut into his room, with 
his overwhelming emotions 

His grandfather a blood-stained, remorseful man 1 Th6 
doom complete, himself heir to the curse of Sir Hugh, and 
fated to run the same career , and as he knew full weU, 
with the tendency to the family character strong within him, 
the germs of these hateful passions ready to take root down- 
wards and bear fruit upwards, with the very countenance of 
Sir Hugh, and the same darkening, kindling eyes, of which 
tradition had preserved the remembrance 

He was crushed for a while The consciousness of strength 
not his own, of the stiU small voice that could subdue the 
fire, the earlhquake, and the whirlwind, was slow m coming 
to him ; and when it came, he, hke has grandfather, had 
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Ji^e rather of final repentance than of keeping himself nn- 
stained 

His" mind had not recovered the shock when his grand- 
father died — died in faith and fear, with good hope of 
accepted repentance, but unable to convey the assurance 
of such hope to his grandson Grief for the only parent he 
had ever known, and the sensation of being completely 
alone m the world, were joined to a vague impression of 
horror at the suddenness of the stroke, and it was long 
before the influence of Hollywell, or the elasticity of his 
own youthfulness, could rouse him from his depression 

Even then it was almost against his will that he returned 
to enjojmient, unable to avoid being amused, but feehng as 
if joy was not meant for him, and as if those around were 
walking '‘in a world of light,’* where he could scarcely 
hope to tread a few uncertain steps In this despondency 
was Guy’s chief danger, as it was likely to make him deem 
a struggle with temptation fruitless, while his high spirits 
and powers of keen enjoyment increased the peril of reck- 
lessness in j:he reaction 

It was Mrs Edmonstone who first spoke to him cheerfully 
of a successful conflict with evil, and made him perceive that 
his temptations were but such as are common to man She 
had given him a clue to discover when and how to trust 
himself to enjoy , the story of Smtram had stirred him 
deeply, and this very day, Amy’s words, seemingly un- 
heeded and unheard, had brought home to him the hope 
and encouragement of that marvellous tale 

They had helped him in standing, looking steadfastly up- 
wards, and treading down not merely evil, but the first token 
of coming evil, regardless of the bruis^^ he might inflict on 
himself Well for him if he was constant 

Such was Guy’s inner life, his outward life, frank and 
joyous, has been shown, and the two flowed on like a stream, 
pure as crystal, but into which the eye cannot penetrate 
from its depth The surface would be sometimes obscured 
by cloud or shade, and reveal the sombre weUs beneath , 
but more often the sunshine would penetrate the inmost 
recesses, and make them glance and sparkle, showing ihem- 
selves as clear and limpid as the surface itself. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Can piety the discord heal, 

Or stanch the death feud’s enmity ^ — ^Scott 

It must not be supposed that such a history of Guy's mind 
was expressed by himself, or understood by Mrs Edmon- 
stone , but she saw enough to guess at his character, per* 
ceive the sort of guidance he needed, and be doubly inter- 
ested in him Much did she wish he could have such a 
friend as her brother would have been, and hope that 
nothing would prevent a fnendship with her nephew 

The present question about the horse was, she thought, 
unfortunate, since, though Guy had exercised great self- 
demal, it was no wonder Philip was annoyed Mr Edmon- 
stone's vexation was soon over As soon as she had per-^ 
suaded him that there had been no offence, he strove to 
say with a good grace, that it was very proper, and told 
Guy he would be a thorough book-worm and tremendous 
scholar, which Guy took as an excellent joke 

Philip had made up his mind to be forbeanng, and to 
say no more about it Laura thought this a pity, as they 
could thus never come to an understanding , but when she 
hinted it, he wore such a dignified air of not being offended, 
that she was much ashamed of having tried to direct one 
so much better able to judge On his side, Guy had no 
idea of the trouble he had caused , so, after bestowing his 
thanks in a gay, off-hand way, which Phihp thought the 
worst feature of the case, he did his best to bring Hecuba 
back to his mind, drive the hunters out of it, and appease 
the much-aggrieved William of Delorame ^ 

When all William’s manoeuvres resulted in his master’s 
not hunting at all, he was persuaded it was Mr Edmon- 
stone’s fault, compassionated Sir Guy with all his heart, 
and could only solace himself by taking Delorame to exer- 
cise where he was most hkely to meet the hounds H|e 
further chose to demonstrate that he was not Mr Edmon- 
stone’s servant, by disregarding some of his stable regula- 
tions , but as soon as this came to his master’s kfiowledge, 
a few words were spoken so sharp and stern, that Wilham 
never attempted to disobey again ^ 

It seemed as if it was the perception that so was 

kept back by a strong force, that made Guy’s least token oi 
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displeasure so formidable A village boy, whom he caught 
misusing a poor dog, was found a few minutes after, by 
Mr Ross, in a state of terror that was positively ludicrous, 
though it did not appear that Sir Guy had said or done 
much to alarm him ; it was only the light in his eyes, and 
the strength of repressed indignation m his short broken 
words that had made the impression. 

It appeared as if the force of his anger might be fearful, 
if once it broke forth without control , yet at the same time 
he had a gentleness and attention, alike to small and great, 
which, with his high spint and good nature, his very sweet 
voice and pleasant smile, made him a peculiarly winning 
and engaging person, and few who saw him could help 
being interested in him 

Ho wonder he had become in the eyes of the Edmon- 
stones almost a part of their family Mrs Edmonstone 
had assumed a motherly control over him, to which he 
submitted with a sort of affectionate gratitude 

One day Philip remarked that he never saw any one so 
restless as Guy, who could neither talk nor listen without 
playing with something Scissors, pencil, paper-kmfe, or 
anything that came in his way, was sure to be twisted or 
tormented ; or if nothing else was at hand, he opened and 
shut has own kmfe so as to put all the spectators in fear 
for his fingers. 

** Yes,'* said Laura, I saw how it tortured your eyebrows 
all the time you were translating Schfiler to us, I wondered 
you were not put out " 

** I consider that to be put out— by which you mean to 
have the mtefiect at the mercy of another's folly — ^is be- 
neath a reasonable creature," said Philip ; “ but that I was 
annoyed, I do not deny. It is a token of a resH^, ill- 
r^:ulated imnd " 

** Restless, perhaps," said Mrs Edmonstone ; " bnt not 
necessarily ill-regulated I should think it rather a sign 
that he had no one to tell him of the tacks which moth^ 
gaierally mp m the bud " 

I was gomg to say that I think he fidgets less," said 
, ** but I think hxs chief contortions of the scissors 
hambeA when Phihp has been here " 

^ beheve,” said her mother. ** % was thmkr 
i^of givmg him a hmt " 

Well, aunt, you are a tamer of savage beasts if you 
venture on such a subject," said Philip, 
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Do you dare me she asked, smiling 

“ Why, I don^t suppose he would do more than give you 
one of his hghtmng glances ; but that, I think, is more 
than you desire 

“ Considerably,*^ said Mrs Edmonstone , for his sake 
as much as my own ** 

“But,** said Laura, “mamma has nearly cured him of 
pawing like a horse in the hall when he is kept waiting 
He said he knew it was impatience, and begged her to tell 
him how to cure it So she treated him as an old fairy 
might, and advised him in a grave, mysterious way, always 
to go and play the * Harmomous Blacksmith,* when he found 
himself getting into a taking, just as if it was a charm And 
he always does it most dutifully ** 

** It has a very good effect,** said Mrs Edmonstone , for 
it is apt to act as a summons to the other party, as weU as 
a sedative to him ** 

“ I must say I am cunous to see what you will devise 
this time,** said Philip , “ since you can*t set him to play 
on the piano , and very few can bear to be told of a trick 
of the kind ** 

In the course of that evemng, Philip caused the great atto 
to be brought out, in order to make investigations on the 
local habitation of a certain Khan of Kipchack, who existed 
somewhere in the dark ages Then he came to Marco Polo, 
and Sir John MandeviUe , and Guy, who knew both the 
books in the library at Redclyffe, grew very eager m talking 
them over, and tracing their adventures^ — ^then to the 
Genoese merchants, where Guy confessed himself perfectly 
isrnorant Andrea Dona was the only Genoese he ever 
heard of, but he hunted out with great mterest all the 
locahties of their numerous settlements Then came modem 
Italy, and its fallen palaces , then the contrast between 
the repubhcan merchant and aristocratic lord of the soil; 
then the corn laws ; and then, and not till then, did Plwp 
glance at his aunt, to show her Guy balancing a Venetian 
weight on as few of his fingers as could support it. 

“ Guy,** said she, smilmg, ** does that unfortunate gl^ 
inspire you with any arguments m favour of the Venetians ? 

Guy put it down at once, tod Philip proceecUd to to- 
proved methods of farming, to enable laiwfliords to m™ the 
exigencies of ihe times Guy had got hold of Mr. 
stone*s spectacle-case, and was putfemg its spring to a 
tnal Mrs Edmonstone doubted whether to interfere again , 
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slie knew this was not the sort of thing that tried his temper, 
yet she particularly dishked playing him of, as it were, for 
Phihp's amusement, and quite as much letting him go on, 
and lower himself in her nephew's estimation The spec- 
tacle-case settled the matter — a crack was heard, it refused 
to snap at aU , and Guy, much discomfited, made many 
apologies 

Amy laughed , Philip was much too well-bred to do any- 
thing but curl his hp unconsciously Mrs Edmonstone 
waited till he was gone, then, when she was wishing _^Guy 
“ good-night at Charles's door, she said 
** The spectacle-case forestalled me in giving you a lecture 
on sparing our nerves Don’t look so very full of com- 
punction — ^it IS only a trick which your mother would have 
stopped at five years old, andLwhich you can soon stop for 
yourself ” 

Thank you, I will,” said Guy , “ I hardly knew I did 
it, but I am very sorry it has teased you ” 

Thenceforward it was curious to see how he put down 
and pushed away all he had once begun to touch and tor- 
ture Mrs Edmonstone said it was self-command in no 
common degree , and Phihp allowed that to cure so inveter- 
ate a habit required coniliderable strength of will 

” However,’^ he said, ‘‘ I always gave the Morvilles credit 
for an iron resolution Yes, Amy, you may laugh , but 
if a man is not resolute in a httle, he will never be resolute in 
great matters ” 

“ And Guy has been resolute the right way this time,” said 
Laura 

May he always be the same,” said Philip 
X Phihp had undertaken, on his way back to Broadstone, 
to conduct Charlotte to East-hill, where she was to spend 
the day with a httle niece of Mary Ross She presently 
came down, her boimet-strings tied in a most resolute- 
lookmg bow, and her httle figure drawn up so as to look as 
womanly as possible for her first walk alone with Phihp* 
She wished the party at home ** good-bye ” , and as Amy 
and Laura stood watchmg her, they could not help laugtoig 
to see her tripping feet staving to keep step, her blue veu 
disoreet^jr composed, and her httle head turned up, as xf 
she was “^ying hard to be on equal terms with the tall cousin, 
who meanwhile looked graciously down from his heaght, 
patro^mg her hke a very small cluM Aft;er some space, 
Amy began to wonder what they could talk about, or whefihi^ 
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they would talk at all , but Laura said there was no fear 
of Charlotte’s tongue ever being still, and Charles rejoined : 

‘‘ Don’t you know that Phihp considers it due to himself 
that his audience should never be without conversation 
suited to their capacity ? ” 

** Nonsense, Charhe 1 ” 

Nay, I give him credit for doing it as well as it is in 
the nature of thmgs for it to be done The strongest proof 
I know of his being a superior man, is the way he adapts 
himself to his company He lays down the law to us, be- 
cause he knows we are all bom to be his admirers , he calls 
Thorndale his dear fellow, and conducts him like a Mentor ; 
but you may observe how different he is with other people 
— ^Mr Ross, for mstance It is not showing off , it is just 
what the pattern hero should be with the pattern clergy- 
man At a dinner-party he is quite m his place , contents 
himself with leaving an impression on his neighbour that 
Mr MorviUe is at home on every subject , and that he is 
the right thmg with his brother officers is sufficiently proved, 
since not even Maurice either hates or quizzes him ” 

Well, Charhe,” said Laura, well pleased, I am glad 
you are convmced at last ” 

** Do you think I ever wanted to be convinced that we 
were created for no other end than to applaud Philip ^ I 
was fulfillmg the object of our existence by enlarging on a 
remark of Guy’s, that nothing struck him more than the 
way in which Phihp could adapt his conversation to the 
hearers So the hint was not lost on me , and I came to 
the conclusion that it was a far greater proof of his sen^e 
than all the maxims he lavishes on us ” 

** I wonder Guy was the person to make the remark,” 
said Laura , ” for it is strange that those two never appear 
to the best advantage together ” 

** Oh, Laura, that would be the very reason,” said Amy 
** The very reason ? ” said Charles “ Draw out your 
meaning, miss ” 

** Yes,” said Amy, colouring “ If Guy — ^if a generous 
person, I mean — ^were vexed with another sometimes, it 
would be the very reason he would make the most of all 
his goodness * 

** Heigh-ho I ” yawned Charles ** What o’clock is it ? I 
wonder when Guy is ever coming back from that Lascelles ” 
** Your wonder need not last long,” said Laura, for I 
see him nding into the stable-yard ” 
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la a few minutes he had entered ; and, on being asked 
rf he had met Phihp and Charlotte, and how they were 
getting on, he replied, ** A good deal like the print of Dignity 
and Impudence,’* at the same time throwing back his 
shoulders, and composing his countenance to imitate Philip’s 
lofty deportment and sedate expression, and the ne\t 
moment puttmg his head on one side with a sharp little nod, 
and giving a certain espi^gle glance of the eye, and knowing 
twist of one corner of the mouth, just like Charlotte 

By the bye,” added he, would Philip have been a 
clergyman if he had gone to Oxford ? ” 

I don’t know , I don’t think it was settled,” said 
Laura ” Why ? ” 

“ I could never fancy him one,” said Guy 
” He would not have been what he is now if he had gone 
to Oxford,” said Charles “He would have lived with 
men of the same powers and pursuits with himself, and 
have found his level ” 

“ And that would have been a very high one,” said Guy 
“ It would , but there would be all the difference there is 
between a feudal prmce and an Eastern despot He would 
know what it is to live with his match ” 

“ But you don’t attempt to call him conceited I ” cried 
Guy, with a sort of consternation 

“ He IS far above that , far too grand,*’ said Amy 
“ I should as soon think of calling Jupiter conceited,** 
said Charles ; and Laura did not know how far to be grati- 
fied, or otherwise 

Charles had not over-estimated Philip’s readiness of self- 
adaptation Charlotte had been very happy with him, 
taltaig over the Lady of th& Lake, which she had just read, 
and bemg enlightened, partly to her satisfaction, partly to 
her disappomtment, as to how much was historical. He 
listened good-naturedly to a fit of rapture, and threw m 
a ^w, not too many, discreet words of guidance to the 
true prmciples of taste , and next told her about an island, 
m a pond at Stylehurst, which had been by turns Ellen’s 
Isle and Robinson Crusoe’s, It was at tbis point an the 
conversation that Guy came in s:^ht, ndmg slowly, to 
rems on his horse’s neck, whistlmg a slow, melancholy 
tune, his eyes fixed on the sky, and so lost fin musings that 
he did not perceive them till Philip arrested him by calhng 
out, *' Xtot IS a very bad plan No horse is to be trusted 
m that way, especially such a spirited one.” 
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Guy started, aud gathered up his reins, owumg it was 
foolish. 

You look only half disenchanted yet/* said Phihp. 
Has Lascelles put you mto what my father's old gardener 
used to call a stud ? ** 

** Nothing so worthy of a stud/* said Guy, smiling and 
colouring a little ** I was only dreaming over a picture, 
of rum — 

**The steed is vanish’d from the stall. 

No serf is seen in Hassan’s hall, 

The lonely spider’s thm gray pm 
Waves, slowly widening o’er the wall ” 

** Byron t ** exclaimed Phihp ** I hope you are not 
dweUmg on him ? ** 

" Only a volume I found in my room ’* 

** Oh, the Gtaouy » ** said Phihp ‘‘ Well, there is no 
great damage done , but it is bad food for excitable minds 
Bon’t let it get hold of you ** 

Very well ; ** and there was a cloud, but it cleared m a 
moment, and, with a few gay words to both, he rode of£ at 
a quick pace 

* Foohsh fellow I ** muttered Philip, lookmg after him 
After some space of silence, Charlotte began in a very 
grave tone : 

** Phihp ** 

** WeU ? ** 

« Philip ** 

Another Well ? ** and another long pause 
“ Philip, I don't know whether you'll be angry with me ** 
** Certamly not," said Philip, marvelling what was coming 
** Guy says he does not want to keep up the feud, and I 
wish you would not " 

** What do you mean ? ** 

" The deadly feud * ** said Charlotte 
** What nonsense is this ? ** said Philip. 

** Surely— Oh, Philip, there always was a deadly feud 
between our ancestors and the Redclyffe Morvilles, and it 
was very wrong, and ought not to be kept up now/’ 

It IS not I that keep it up ** 

** Is it not ? " said Charlotte ** But I am sure you don’t 
hke Guy. Aud I can’t think why not, unless it is the deadly 
feud, for we are all so fond of him. Laura says it is a 
dlliereiit house since he came ** 

** Huml ** said Phihp* ** Charlotte, you did well to make 
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me promise not to be angry with you, by which, I presume, 
you mean displeased I should like to know what put this 
notion into your head ** 

** Charlie told me,'* almost whispered Charlotte, hanging 

down her head And — and " 

And what ^ I can’t hear ” 

Charlotte was a good deal frightened , but either from 
firmness, or from ihe female propensity to have the last 
word, or it might be the spirit of mischief, she got out, 

You have made me quite sure of it yourself ” 

She was so alarmed at havmg said this, that had it not 
been undignified, she would have run quite away, and never 
stopped tiU she came to East-hill Matters were not mended 
when Phihp said authontatively, and as if he was not in the 
least annoyed (which was the more vexatious), “What do 
you mean, Charlotte ? ” 

She had a great mind to cry, by way of getting out of the 
scrape , but having begun as counsellor and peacemaker, it 
would never do to be babyish , and on his repeating the 
question, she said, in a tone which she could not prevent 
from being lachrymose, “ You make Guy almost angry , 
you tease him, and when people praise him you answer as 
if it would not last ^ And it is very unfair of you,” con- 
cluded she, with almost a sob 

“ Charlotte,” rephed Philip, much more kindly than she 
thought she deserved, after the reproach that seemed to 
her so dreadfully naughty, “ you may dismiss all fear of 
deadly feud, whatever you may mean by it Charles has 
been playing tncks on you. You know, my little cousin, 
that I am a Christian, and we hve in the nineteenth cen- 
tu^ ” 

Charlotte felt as if anmhilated at the aspect of her own 
folly He resumed “ You misunderstood me I do think 
Guy very agreeable He is very attentive to Charlm, very 
kind to you, and so attractive, that I don’t wonder you like 
him But those who are older than you see that he has 
fatjts, and we wish to set him on his guard against them. 
It may be pa^ul to ourselves, and imtatmg to him, but 
depend upon it, it is the proof of f Headship Are you sails'^ 
fied, my httle cousin ? ” 

She could only say humbly, “ I beg your pardon.” 

“ You need not ask pardon Since you had the notion, it 
w^ nght to speak, as it was to me, one of your own 
When you am older, you need never fear to speak out In 
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the right place I am glad you have so much oi the right 
sort of feminine courage, though in this case you might 
have ventured to trust to me '' 

So ended Charlotte’s anxieties respecting the deadly feud, 
and she had now to make up her mind to the loss of her 
playfellow, who was to go to Oxford at Easter, when he 
would be ]ust eighteen, his birthday being the 28th of March 
Both her playmates were going, Bustle as well as Guy, and 
it was at first proposed that Deloraine should go too, but 
Guy bethought himself that Oxford would be a place of 
temptation for Wilham , and not choosing to trust Ihe horse 
to any one else, resolved to leave both at Hollywell 

His grandfather had left an allowance for Guy, until his 
coming of age, such as might leave no room for extra- 
vagance, and which even Philip pronounced to be hardly 
sufficient for a young man in position “ You know,'* 
said Mr Edmonstone, in his hesitating, good-natured way, 
** if ever you have occasion sometimes for a httle — a httle 
more — ^you need only apply to me Don’t be afraid, any- 
thing rather than run into debt You know me, and 'tis 
your own ** 

** This shall do ** said Guy, in the same tone as he had 
fixed his hours of study 

Each of the family made Guy a birthday present, as an 
outfit for Oxford , Mi Edmonstone gave him a set of studs 
Mrs Edmonstone a ChnsHan Year, Amabel copied some of 
bis favounte songs, Laura made a drawing of Sintram, 
Charlotte worked a kettle-holder, with what was called by 
courtesy a likeness of Bustle Charles gave nothing, pro- 
fessing that he would do nothing to encourage his departure 
You don’t know what a bore it is to lose the one bit of 
quicksilver in the house ! ** said he, yawning ** I shall only 
drag on my existence till you come back ” 

You, Charles, the maker of fim I ” said Guy, amazed 
It is a case of fiint and steel,” said Charles , but be 
it o'^ng to who it will, we have been alive since you came 
here You have taken care to be remembered We have 
been studying you, or laughing at you, or wondenng what 
absurdity was to come next ” 

I am very sorry — ^that is, if you are serious I hoped 
at least I appeared hke other people ” 

* I’ll teU you what you appear like Just what I would 
be rf I was a free man ” 

** Neyer say that, Charhe/* 
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“ Nay, wait a bit I would never be so foolish I would 
never give my sunny mornings to Eunpzdes , I would not 
let the best hunter m the county go when I had wherewithal 
to pay for him 

** You would not have such an ill-conditioned self to keep 
in rule " 

“ After all,^" continued Charles, yawning, it is no great 
compliment to say I am sorry you are going If you were 
an Ethiopian serenader, you would be a loss to me It is 
something to see anything beyond this old drawing-room, 
and the same faces doing the same things every day 
Laura poking over her drawing, and meditating upon the 
last entry in Philip’s memorandum-book, and Amy at her 
flowers or some nonsense or other, and Charlotte and the 
elders all the same, and a lot of stupid people dropping in, 
and a lot of stupid books to read, all just alike 1 can tell 
what they are like without looking in ! ** Chailes yawned 
again, sighed, and moved weanly ‘‘ Now, there came some 
hfe and freshness with you You talk of Redclyffe, and 
your brute creation there, not like a book, and still less likp 
a commonplace man , you are innocent and unsophisticated, 
and take new points of view , you are something to interest 
oneself about , your coming in is something to look forward 
to , you make the singing not such mere milk-and-water # 
your reading the PrcsleoUones is an additional landmark to 
time , besides the mutton of to-day succeeding the beef of 
yesterday Heigh-ho I I’ll teU you what, Guy Though I 
may carry it of£ with a high hand, ’tis no joke to be a help- 
less log aU the best years of a man’s life — nay, for my whole 
life — ^for at the very best of the contingencies the doctors are 
always flattenng me with, I should make but a wretched 
cnpplmg aflair of it And if that is the best hope they 
give me, you may guess it is likely to be a pretty deal worse 
Hope ? I’ve been hoping these ton years, and much good 
has it done me* I say, Guy,” he proceeded, in a tone of 
extreme bitterness, though with a sort of smile, ” tho only 
wonder is that I don’t hate the very sight of you 1 There 
are times when I feel as if I could bite some men— that 
Tomfool Maurice de Courcy, for instance, when I hear him 
rattling on, and think 

” I know I have often talked thoughtlessly^ 1 have feared 
afterwards I might have given you pam*” 

“No, no, you nev^ have, you nave oirded me along 
with you I hke nothing better than to hear of your 
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ndings, and shootings, and boatings It is a sort of 

Charles had never till now alluded seriously to his in- 
firmity before Guy, and the changing countenance of his 
auditor showed him to be much affected, as he stood leaning 
over the end of the sofa, with his speaking eyes earnestly 
fixed on Charles, who went on 

And now you are going to Oxford You will take your 
place among the men of your day You will hear and be 
heard of You will be somebody And I ’ — I know I have 
what they call talent — I could be something They think 
me an idle dog , but where’s the good of doing anything ? 
I only know if I was not — ^not condemned to — to this — ^this 
life ** (had it not been for a sort of involuntary respect to the 
gentle compassion of the softened hazel eyes regarding him 
so kindly, he would have used the violent expletive that 
trembled on his lip) , if I was not chained down here, 
Master Philip should not stand alone as the paragon of the 
family I’ve as much mother-wit as he ” 

** That you have,” said Guy “ How fast you see the sense 
of a passage You could excel very much if you only tried ” 
** Tried ? And what am I to gam by it ^ ” 

' “ I don’t know that one ought to let talents rust,” said 
Guy thoughtfully , ** I suppose it is one’s duty not , and 
surely it is a pity to give up tihose readings ” 

** I shall not get such another fellow-dunce as you,” said 
Charles , ** as I told you when we began, and it would be a 
mere farce to do it alone I could not make myself, if I 
would ” 

** Can’t you make yourself do what you please ^ ” said 
Guy, as if it was the simplest thing in the world 

Not a bit, if the other half of me does not hke it I 
forget it, or put it off, and it comes to nothing I do de- 
clare, though, I would get something to break my mind on, 
merely as a medical precaution, just to freshen myself up, 
if I could find any one to do it with No, nothing in the 
shape of a tutor, against that I protest ” 

Your sisters,” suggested Guy 

“ Hum f Laura is too mtellectual already, and I don’t 
mean to poach on Philip’s manor, and if I made little 
Amjr cease to be silly, I should do away with all the com- 
fort I have left me m life I don’t know* though, if she 
sw^owed learmng after Mary Ross’s pattern that it need 
do h^ mudh harm/' 
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Amy came into the room at the moment 
“Amy, here is Guy advismg me to take you to read 
something awfully wise every day , something that will 

make you as dry as a stick, and as blue 

“ As a gentianella/' said Guy 

“ I should not mind being like a gentianella,’' said Amy 
“ But what dreadful thing were you setting him to do ^ 

“ To make you read all the folios in my uncle^s old library/’ 
said Charles “All that Margaret has in keeping against 
Philip has a house of his own ” 

“ Sancho somebody, and all you talked of when first you 
came ? ” said Amy 

“ We were talking of the hour’s reading that Charlie 
and I have had togefiier lately,” said Guy 

1 was thinking how Charlie would miss that hour,” said 
Amy , “ and we shall be very sorry not to have you to 
listen to ” 

“ Well, then, Amy, suppose you read with me ? ” 

“ Oh, Charhe, thank you * Should you really like it ^ ” 
cried Amy, colounng with dehght “ I have always thought 
it would be so very delightful if you would read with me, 
as James Ross used with Mary, only I was afraid of tiring 
you with my stupidity Oh, tiiank you i ” 

So it was settled, and Charles declared that he put him- 
self on honour to give a good account of their doings to 
Guy, that being the only way of making himself steady to 
his resolution ,, but he was perfectly determined not to let 
Philip know anjrfehing about the practice he had adopted, 
since he would by no means aUow him to guess that he was 
following his advice 

Charles had certainly grown very fond of Guy, m spite of 
his propensity to admire Philip, satisfying himself by main- 
t^mng that, after all, Guy only tned to esteem his cousin 
because he thought it a point of duty, just as children think 
it fight to admire the good boy in a story-book , but that 
he f^as secretly fretted and chafed by his perfection No 
one could deny that there were often occasions when little 
misunderstandings would anse, and that, but for Phihp’s 
cooing and Guy’s readiness to apologise, they might often 
have .gone further , but at the same time no one could 
regret these things more than Guy himself, and he was 
willing and desirous to seek Phihp’s advice and assistance 
■when needed In ^peoialj he listened earnestly to the 
counsel which, was bestowed on him about Oxford , and 
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Mrs Edmonstone was convinced that no orie could have more 
anxiety to do right and avoid temptation She had many 
talks with him in her dressmg-room, promising to wnte to 
him, as did also Charles , and he left HoUywell with uni- 
versal regrets, most loudly expressed by Charlotte, who 
would not be comforted without a lock of Bustle's hair, 
which she would have worn round her neck if she had not 
been afraid that Laura would tell Philip 

** He goes with excellent intentions/' said Phxhp, as they 
watched him from the door 

'' I do hope he will do well/' said Mrs Edmonstone 
I wish he may," said Philip , ** the agreeableness of 
his whole character makes one more anxious It is very 
dangerous His name, his wealth, his sociable, gay dis- 
position, that very attractive manner, all are so many penis, 
and he has not that natural pleasure in study that would 
be of itself a preservative from temptation However, he 
is honestly anxious to do right, and has excellent principles 
I only fear his temper and his want of steadiness Poor 
boy, I hope he may do well * " 


CHAPTER VII 

Pray, good shepherd, what 

Fair swam is this that dances with your daughter ? 

He sings several tunes faster than you’ll tell money , he 
utters them as he had eaten ballads, and all men’s ears 
grow to his tunes ^W%nter^s Tale 

It was a glorious day in June, the sky of pure deep dazz^ ? 
blue, the sunshine glowing with brightness, but with cheenuj 
freshness m the air that took away all sultriness, the sur 
tending westward m his long day's career, and casting 
welcome shadows from the tall firs and horse-chestnuts that 
shaded the lawn A long rank of haymakers — ^men and 
women — ^proceeded with their rakes, the white shirt sleeves, 
straw bonnets, and ru^dy faces, radiant in the bath of 
sunshine, while m the shady end of the field were idler 
haymakers among the fragrant pdes, Charles half lying 
on the grass, with his back against a tall haycock , Mrs 
Edmonstone, sitting on another, book in hand , Laura 
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sketching the busy scene, the snn glancing through on the 
chequered shade on her glossy curls , Philip stretched out 
at full length, hat and neck-tie ofi, luxuriating m the cool 
repose after a dusty walk from Broadstone , and a little 
way off, Amabel and Charlotte pretending to make hay, 
but really building nests with it, throwing it at each other, 
and playing as heartily as the heat would allow. 

They talked and laughed, the rest were too hot, too busy, 
or too sleepy for conversation, even Philip being tired into 
enjoying the dolce far mente , and they basked in the fresh 
bree2y heat and perfumy hay with only now and then a 
word, till a cold, black, damp nose was suddenly thrust into 
Charles's face, a red tongue began licking him , and at the 
same moment Charlotte, screaming There he is 1 raced 
headlong across the swarths of hay to meet Guy, who had 
just ndden into the field He threw Delorame's rein to 
one of the haymakers, and came bounding to meet her, 
just in time to pick her up as she put her foot into a hidden 
hole, and fell prostrate 

In another moment he was m the midst of the whole 
party, who crowded round and welcomed him as if he had 
been a boy returning from his first half-year's schooling , 
and never did little schoolboy look more holiday-like than 
he, with all the sunshine of that June day reflected, as it 
were, m lus glittering eyes and glowing face, while Bustle, 
escaping from Charles's caressing arm, danced round, wag- 
ging his tail in ecstasy, and claiming his share of the wel- 
come Then Guy was on the ground by Charles, rejoicing 
to find him out there, and then, some dropping into their 
former nests on the hay, some standing lound, they talked 
fast and eagerly in a confusion of sound that did not sub- 
side for the first ten minutes so as to allow anything to be 
dearly heard The first distinct sentence was Charlotte's 
Bustie, darhng old fellow, you are handsomer than ever I " 
“ What a delicious day ! " next exclaimed Guy, fohowmg 
Phfltp's example, by throwing off hat and*neck-tie 
** A spontaneous tnbute to the beauty of the day," said 
Charles 

Really, it is so ultra-splendid as to deserve notice I " said 
Phihp, throwing himself completely back, and looking up 
" One cannot help revelling m that deep blue I " said 
Laura 

“ To-morrow'll be the happi^t time of all the glad new 
year," hummed Guy. 
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'' Ah. ! you wiE teach us all now/' said Laura, '' after your 
grand singing lessons " 

Do you know what is in store for you, Guy ^ " said Amy. 
“ Oh I haven’t you heard about Lady Kilcoran’s ball ^ ” 
You are to go, Guy,” said Charlotte ** I am glad I 
am not I hate dancing ” 

“And I know as much about it as Bustle,” said Guy, 
catching the dog by his forepaws, and causing him to per- 
form an uncouth dance 

“ Never mind, they will soon teach you,” said Mrs Ed- 
monstone 

“MustIreaUy go>” 

“ He begins to think it serious,” said Charles 
“ Is Phihp going ” exclaimed Guy, looking as if he 
was taken by surprise 

“He is going to say something about dancing being a 
healthful recreation for young people,” said Charles 

“ You’E be disappointed,” said Philip “ It is much too 
hot to moralise ” 

“Apollo unbends his bow,” exclaimed Charles* “The 
captains yields the field ” 

* Ah • Captain Morville, I ought to have congratulated 
you,” said Guy “ I must come to Broadstone early enough 
to see you on parade ” 

“ Come to Broadstone ! You aren’t still bound to Mr 
Lascelles,” said Charles 

“ If he has time for me,” said Guy “ I am too far behind 
the rest of the world to afford to be idle this vacation ” 
“That’s right, Guy,” exclaimed Philip, sitting up, and 
looking full of approval “With so much perseverance, 
you must get on at last How did you do in collections ^ ” 
“ Tolerably, thank you ” 

“ You must be able to enter into the thing now,” pro- 
ceeded Philip “ What are you reading ^ ” 

“ Thmyd%d$$ ” 

“ Have you come to Pericles’ oration ? I must show 
you some notes that I have on that Don’t you get into 
the ^irit of it now ^ ” 

Uphill work still,” answered Guy, disentangling some 
chdevs from the silky curls of Bustle’s ear* 

“ Which do you like best — ^that or the ball ? ” asked 
Charles ^ 

“The hay-field best of all,” said Guy, releasing Bustle, 
and blinding him with a heap of hay. 
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** Of course ! ” said Charlotte, ** who would not like hay- 
making better than that stupid ball ? 

“ Poor Charlotte > ’’ said Mrs Edmonstone , commisera- 
tion which irritated Charlotte into standing up and protest- 
ing, ** Mamma, you know I don’t want to go ” 

‘‘ No more do I, Charlotte,'^ said her brother, in a mock 
consoling tone “ You and I know what is good for us, 
and despise sublunary Vanities ’’ 

** But you win go, Guy,” said Laura , ** Philip is really 
going ” 

In spite of Lord Kilcoran’s folly m going to such an 
expense as either taking AUonby or giving the ball,” said 
Charles 

'' I don’t think it is my business to bring Lord Kilcoran 
to a sense of his folly,” said Philip “ I made all my pro- 
tests to Maunce when first he started the notion, but if his 
father chose to take the mattei up, it is no concern of 
mine ” 

‘'You will understand, Guy,” said Charles, “that this 
ball IS specially got up by Maunce for Laura’s benefit ” 

“ Believe as little as you please of that speech, Guy,” said 
Laura, “the truth is, that Lord Kilcoran is very good- 
natured, and Eveleen was very much shocked to hear that 
Amy had never been to any ball, and I to only one, and so 
it ended in their giving one ” 

“ "VV^en is it to be ? ” 

On Thursday week,” said Amy “ I wonder if you will 
think Eveleen as pretty as we do 1 ” 

“ She IS Laura’s great friend, is not she ” 

“ I like her very much , I have known her all my hfe, 
and she has much more depth than those would think who 
only know her manner ” And Laura looked pleadingly at 
Philip as she spoke 

“ Are there any others of the family at home ? ” said Guy 
“ The two younger mrls, Mabel and Helen, and the little 
b 03 rs,” said Amy “ Lord de Courcy is in Ireland, and all 
the others are away ” 

“I^rd de Courcy is the wisest man of the family, and 
sets h^s face against absenteeism,” said Philip, “so he m 
never vimble here ” 

“ But you aren’t going to despise li, I hope, Guy,” $md 
Amy earnestly , ^ “ it wiU he so delightful ! And what fun 
we shall have m teaching you to dance 1 ” 

Guy stretched himself and gave a quaint grunt / 
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** Never mind, Guy,’’ said Philip, “ very little is requxiied 
You may easily pass in the crowd I never learned.” 

Your ear will guide you,”^id Laura 
‘‘And no one can stay ^t home, since Mary Ross is 
going,” said Amy Eveleen was always so fond of her, 
that she came and forced a promise from her by telling her 
she should come with mamma, and have no trouble ” 

You have not seen Allonby,” said Laura ” There are 
such Vandykes, and among them, such a King Charles I ” 

" ”Is not that the picture,” said Charles, ** before which 
Amy ” 

” Oh, don’t, Charhe » ” 

Was found dissolved in tears ? ” 

'' I could not help it,” murmured Amy, blushing crimson 
There is all Charles’s fate in his face,” said Phihp — 
“ earnest, melancholy, beautiful ! It would stir the feelings 
— ^were it an unknown portrait No, Amy, you need not be 
ashamed of your tears ” 

But Amy turned away, doubly ashaiiM 
** I hope it IS not in the ballroom,” sal^ Guy 
** No,” said Laura, ” it is in the library ” 

Charlotte, whose absence had become perceptible from the 
general quietness, here ran up with two envelopes, which 
she put into Guy’s hands One contained Lady Kilcoran’s 
genuine card of invitation for Sir Guy Morville, the other 
Charlotte had scribbled in haste for Mr Bustle 
This put an end to all rationahty Guy rose with a growl 
and a roar, and hunted her over half the field, till she was 
caught, and came back out of breath and screaming, We 
never had such a hay-making ! ” 

** So I think the haymakers will say I ” answered her 
mother, rising to go indoors “ What ruin of haycocks ! ” 

‘‘ Oh, I’ll set all that to rights,” said Guy, seizing a hay- 
fork 

Stop, stop, take care 1 ” cned Charles “ I don’t want 
to be built up in the nek, and by and by, when my dis- 
consolate family have had all the ponds dragged for me, 
Beloraine wiH be heard to complain that they give him very 
odd animal food I ” 

Who could resist such a piteous appeal I ” said Guy, 
helpmg him to nse, and conductmg him to his wheeled chair 
The omers followed, and when, shortly after, Laura looked 
out at h^r window, she saw Guy, with his coat ofi, toiling 
like a real !hay:ni.aker, to build up the cocks m all their neat 
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fairness and height, whisthng meantime the ** Queen of the 
May,” and now and then singing a line. She watched the 
old cowman come up, touching his hat, and looking less 
cross than usual , she saw Guy's ready greeting, and per- 
ceived they were companng the forks and rakes, the pooks 
and cocks of their counties , and, finally, she beheld her 
father nde into the field, and Guy spring to meet him 

ISTo one could have so returned to what was in effect a 
home, unless his time had been properly spent , and, In 
fact, all that Mr Edmonstone or Philip could hear of him 
was so satisfactory, that Phihp pronounced that the first 
stage of the trial had been passed irreproachably, and Laura 
felt and looked delighted at this sanction to the high esti- 
mation m which she held ham 

His own account of himself to Mrs Edmonstone would 
not have been equally satisfactory if she had not had some- 
thing else to check it with It was given by degrees, and 
at many different times, chiefly as they walked round th© 
garden m the twilight of the summer evenings, talking over 
the many subjects mentioned in the letters which had passed 
constantly. It seemed as if there were very few to whom 
Guy would ever give his confidence ; but that once bestowed, 
St was with hardly any reserve, and that was his great rehcf 
and satisfaction to pour out his whole mind, where he was 
sure of sympathy 

To her, then, he confided how much provoked he was 
with himself, his ** first term,'^ he said, ** having only shown 
him what an intolerable fool he had to keep in order ” By 
his account, he could do nothing ** without turning his own 
head, except study, and ihat stupefied it '' ** Never was 
there a more idle fellow ; he could w6rk himself for a given 
time, but his seijsse would not second him ; and was it not 
most absurd m him to take so httle pleasure in whs.t was 
Ins duty, and enjoy only what was bad for him ? 

He had tried boating, but it had distracted him from his 
work , so he had been obhged to give it up, and had done 
so m a hasty vehement manner, which had caused offence, 
atnd for which he blamed himself It had been the same with 
o^er things, till he had left himself no regular recreation 
w alking and music **The last,” he said, “might 
him m the same way , but he thought ” (here he 
j^^ated a httle) “ there were higher ends for music, which 
made it come under Mrs Edmonstone's rule, of a 
to be used guardedly, not ” He had reSumed^hgM 
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E dmg, too, which, he had nearly discontinued before he 
it to Oxford “ One wants something,'* he said, by 
f of refreshment, where there is no sea nor rock to look 
and no Laura and Amy to talk to " 
le had made one friend, a scholar of his own college, of 
name of Wellwood This name had been his attraction , 
Y was bent on fnendship with him , if, as he tried to 
imake him out to be, he was the son of that Captain Well- 
^Is^od whose death had weighed so heavily on his grand- 
father's conscience, feehng almost as if it were his duty to 
P 3 k forgiveness m his grandfather’s name, yet scarcely 
‘Smowing how to venture on advances to one to whom his 
mame had such associations However, they had gradually 
drawn together, and at length entered on the subject, and 
Guy then found he was the nephew, not the son of Captain 
Wellwood , mdeed, his former belief was founded on a mis- 
calculation, as the duel had taken place twenty-eight years 
ago He now heard aU his grandfather had wished to know 
of the family There were two unmamed daughters, and 
their cousin spoke in the highest terms of their self-devoted 
hfe, promising what Guy much wished, that they should 
hear what deep repentance had followed the cnme which 
had made them fatherless He was to be a clergyman, and 
Guy admired him extremely, saying, however, that he was 
so shy and retiring, it was hard to Imow him well 

From not having been at school, and from other causes, 
Guy had made few acquaintances , indeed, he amused Mrs 
Edmonstone by feanng he had been morose She was 
thready to tell him he was an ingenious self-tormentor ; but 
saw that the struggle to do right was the mainspring 
[of the happiness that beamed round him, in spite of his 
^If-reproach, heart-felt as it was She doubted whether 
persons more contented with themselves were as truly 
Soyous, and was convinced that, while thus combating lesser 
temptations, the very Shadow of what are generally alone 
ponsidered as real temptations would hardly come near him 
^ If it had not been for these talks, and now and then a 
ihoughtful look, she would have believed him one of the 
laost h^ht-hearted and meraest of beings He was more 
lull of glee and high spirits than she had ever seen him , 
lie seemed to fill the whole house with mirth, and kij^ 
^very one alive by his fun and firolic, as blithe and untirfiif ^ 
^ Maunce de Courcy himself, thouglx not so wild ^ 

I Very pleasant were those summer days — ^reading, walking, 
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miisjc, gardening Did not they all work like very la,bourers 
at the new arbour in the midst of the laurels, where Charles 
might sit and see the spires of Broadstone? Work they 
did, indeed I Charles looking on from his wheeled chair, 
laughing to see Guy sawing as if for his living, and Amy 
hammenng gallantly, and Laura weaving osiers, and Char- 
lotte flying about with messages 

One day, they were startled by an exclamation from 
Charles, ** Ah, ha ! Paddy, is that you ^ '' and beheld the 
tall figure of a girl, advancing with a rapid, springing step, 
holding up her ridmg-habit with one hand, with the other 
whiskmg her coral-handled whip There was something 
distinguished in her air, and her features, though less fine 
than Laura*s, were very pretty, by the help of laughing dark 
blue eyes, and very black hair, under her broad hat and 
little waving feather She threatened Charles with her 
whip, calling out, “Aunt Edmonstone said I should find 
you here i^at is the fun now ^ ” 

“ Arbour building,’* said Charles , “ don’t you see the 
head carpenter * ” 

“ Sir Guy ^ ** whispered she to Laura, looking up at him, 
where he was mounted on the roof, thatching it with reed, 
the sunshine full on his glowing face and white shirt 
sleeves 

“ Here 1 ” said Charles, as Guy swung himself down with 
a bound, his face much redder than sun and work had 
already made it, “ here’s another wild Irisher for you ” 

“Sir Guy Morville — ^Lady Eveleen de Courcy,” began 
Laura, but Lady Eveleen cut her short, frankly holding 
out her hand, and saying, “ You are almost a cousin, you 
know Oh, don’t leave off Do give me something to do 
That hammer, Amy, pray — ^Laura, don’t you remember how 
dearly I always loved hammenng ^ ” 

“ How did you come ? ” said Laura 
“ With papa — ’tis his visit to Sir Guy, No, don't go," as 
Guy began to look for his coat ; “ he is only impending He 
IS gone on to Broadstone, but he dropped me here, apd will 
pick me up on his way back Can’t you give me something 
to do on the top of that ladder ? I should like it mightdy# 
it looks so cool and airy " # 

“ How can you, Eva ? " Whispered Laura reprovingly , 
but Lady Eveleen only shook her head at her, and declaring 
she saw a dangerous nail sticking out, began to hammer 
it in with such good will, that Charles stopped his ea»s> and 
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told her it was worse than her tongue Go on about the 
ball, do 

** Oh,'' said she earnestly, do you thtny there is any 
hope of Captain Morville's coming ^ '' 

Qh/' yes/' said Laura 

'' I am so glad I That is what papa is gone to Hroadstone 
about Maurice said he had given him such a lecture, that 
he would not be the one to think of asking him, and papa 
must do it himself , for if he sets his face against xt, it will 
spoil it all " ^ 

You may make your mind easy," said Charles, "the 
captain is lenient, and looks on the ball as a mere develop- 
ment of Irish nature He has been consohng Guy on the 
dif&culties of dancing " 

" Can't you dance ^ " said Lady Eveleen, looking at him 
with compassion 

" Such IS my melancholy ignorance," said Guy 

" We have been talking of teaching him," said Laura 

** Talk 1 will that do it ? " cried Lady Eveleen, springing 
up ** We wiU begin this moment Come out on the lawn 
Here, Charles," wheeling him along "No, thank "you, I 
like It," as Guy was going to help her " There, Charles, 
behddler, go on, turn— turn, tee ! that'll do Amy, Laura, 
be ladies I'm the other gentleman," and she stuck on her 
hat in military style, giving it a cock She actually set 
them quadrillmg in spite of adverse circumstances, dancing 
better, in her habit, than most people without one, till Lord 
Kxlcoran arrived 

V While he was making his visit, she walked a httle apart, 
am in arm with Laura "I like him very much," she 
said; "he looks up to anything I had heard so much of 
his steadiness, that it is a great relief to my mind to see 
him so unlike his cousin " 

" Eveleen I " 

** No di^aragement to the captain, only I am so dread- 
ftdly afraid of mm I am sure he thanks me such an un- 
; mitigated goose Now, doesn't he ? " 
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you’n rnfaid and teach Sir Gny to dance ; he has so much 
spring in him, he deserves to be an Irishman ** 

In compliance with this injunction, there used to be a 
clearance every evening; Charles turned into the bay 
window out of the way, Mrs Edmonstone at the piano, and 
the rest figuring away, the partnerless one, caUea ** puss in 
the corner,^' being generally Amabel, while Charlotte, dis* 
daimng them all the time, used to try to make them imitate 
her dancing-master's graces, causing her father to perform 
such caricatures of them as to overpower all with laughing. 

Mr Edmonstone was half Irish His mother, Lady Mabel 
Edmonstone, had never thoroughly taken root m England, 
and on his marriage, had gone with her daughter to hve 
near her old home m Ireland The present Earl of Kil- 
coran was her nephew, and a very dose intercourse had 
always been kept up between the families, Mr, and Mrs 
Edmonstone being adopted by their younger cousins as 
uncle and aunt, and always so called. 

The house at AJlonby was m such confusion, that the 
family were expected to dine nowhere on the day of the 
ball , and the Hollywell party thought it prudent to secure 
their dinner at home, wim Philip and Mary Ross, who were 
to go with them 

By special desire, Philip wore Ins uniform j and whde the 
sisters were dressing, Charlotte gave him a thorough ex- 
amination, which led to a talk between him and Mary on 
accoutrements and weapons in general , but while deep in 
some points of chivalrous armour, Mary^s waist was pinched 
by two mischievous hands, and a little fluitonng white 
figure danced around her, 

** Oh, Amy I what do you want with me ? 

“ Com© and be tnmmed up,'' said Amy. 

I thought you told me I was to have* no trouble, I am 
dressed," said Maiy, looking complacently at her full folds 
of white mudin 

** No more you shall j but you promised to do as you 
were told/' And Amy fiuttered away with her* 

you remember,*" said Philip, ''the companion of 
Rose Hammock, dragging off her father, to a bttle oswtd 
cherub trying to uplift a sohd monumental hero ? " 

“ Oh, 1 must tell Mary ! ” cned Charlotte ; but Phihp 
stopped herl^with orders not to be a sfiJy child 
« a* pity Amy should not have her dwe,*' said 

The CQmpfiupwsoa to a Dutch cherub ? asked Gw, ^ 
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'‘She IS more after the pattern of the httle things on 
i&ttle mags, in your blotting-book,” said Charles , “ certain 
Ijines in the predicament of the cherubs of painters — ^heads 
( ^ pYCBterea mhtl ’’ 

I “ Oh, Guy, do you wnte verses ? cried Charlotte 
f “ Some nonsense,’’ muttered Guy, out of countenance , 
“ I thought I had made away with that rubbish , where 

iis it ^ ” 

“ In the blotting-book in my room,” said Charles ” I 
must explain that the book is my property, and was put 
into your room when mamma was beautifying it for you, as 
new and strange company On its return to me, at your 
departure, I discovered a great accession of blots and saihng 
vessels, beside the aforesaid httle things 

” I shall resume my own property,” said Guy, departing 
in haste 

Charlotte ran after him, to beg for a sight of it , and 
Phihp asked Charles what it was hke 

” A romantic incident,” said Charles, ” just fit for a novel 
A Petrarch leaving his poems about in blotting-books ” 
Charles used the word Petrarch to stand for a poet, not 
thinking what lady’s name he suggested , and he was sur- 
pnsed at the seventy of Phihp’s tone as he inquired 
“ Do you mean anything, or do you not ” 

Perceiving mth delight that he had perplexed and teased, 
he rejoiced in keeping up the mystery 

“ Eh ? IS it a tender subject with you too ^ ” 

Phihp rose, and standing over him, said, in a low but 
impressive tone 

” I cannot tell whether you are tnfling or not , but you 
are no boy now, and can surely see that this is no subject 
to be played with If you are conceahng anything you 
have discovered, you have a great deal to answer for I 
can hardly imagine anythmg more unfortunate than that 
he should become attached to either of your sisters ” 

” Et pourquoi ’ ” asked Charles coolly. 

“ I see,” said Philip, retreating to his chair, and speaking 
wrfch great composure, *‘I did you injustice by speaking 
seriously” Then, as his uncle came into the room, he 
asked some mdiiierent question, without betraying a shade 
of annoyance 

Charles meanwhile congratulated himself on%B valour m 
keepmg his counsel, m spite of so taU a man m scarlet : but 
he was much nettled at the last speech , for if a real attach* 
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ment to his sister had been m question, he would never 
have trifled about it Keenly alive to his cousin's injustice, 
he rejoiced m having provoked and mystified the impassible, 
though he little knew the storm he had raised beneath that 
serene exterior of perfect self-command 

The carriages were announced, and Mr Edmonstone be- 
gan to call the ladies, adding tenfold to the confusion in the 
dressing-room There was Laura being completed by the 
lady's-maid, Amabel embellishing Mary, Mrs Edmonstone 
with her arm loaded with shawls, Charlotte flounshing about 
Poor Mary — it was much against her will — ^but she had no 
heart to refuse the wreath of geraniums that Amy's own 
hands had woven for her , and there she sat, passive as 
a doll, though in despair at their all waiting for her For 
Laura's toilet was finished, and every one began dressing 
her at once , while Charlotte, to make it better, screamed 
over the balusters that all were ready, but Mary Sir Guy 
was heard playing the “Harmonious Blacksmith," and 
Captain Morville's step was heard, fast and firm At last, 
when a long chain was put round her neck, she cried out, 
“I have submitted to everything so far, I can bear no 
more * " jumped up, caught hold of her shawl, and was 
putting it on, when there was a general outcry, that they 
must exhibit themselves to Charles 
They all ran down, and Amy, flying up to her brother, 
made a splendid sweeping curtsey, and twirled round in a 
pirouette 

" Got up regardless of expense ! " cried Charles ; “ dis- 
play yourselves " 

The young ladies ranged themselves in imitation of the 
book of fashions The sisters were in white, with wreaths 
of starry j essamme It was particularly becoming to Laura's 
bella-donna lily complexion, rich brown curls, and classical 
features , and her brother exclaimed 

“ Laura is exactly like Apollo playing the lyre, outside 
mamma's old manuscript-book of music " 

“ Has not Amy made beautiful wreaths ? " said laura 
“ She stripped the tree, and Guy had to fetch the ladder, to 
gather the sprays on the top of the wall " 

“ Do you see your bit of myrtle, Guy said Amy, point 
mg to it, on Juaura's head, that you tried to persuade me 
would pass for jessamine ? " 

“ Ah ! it should have been all myrtle," said Guy 
Philip leaned meantime against the door Laura only 
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once glanced towards him, thinking all this too tnfiing for 
him, and never imagining the intense interest with which 
he gave a meaning to each word and look 

“ Well done, Mary * cried Charles, “ they have furbished 
you up handsomely ” 

Mary made a face, and said she should wonder who was 
the fashionable young lady she should meet m the pier- 
glasses at Allonby Then Mr Edmonstone hurried tnem 
away, and they arrived m due time 

The saloon at Allonby was a beautiful room, one end 
opening into a conservatory, full of coloured lamps, fresh 
green leaves, and hot-house plants There they found as 
yet only the home party, the good-natured, merry Lord 
Kilcoran, his quiet English wife, who had bad health and 
looked hardly equal to the confusion of the evenmg , Mau- 
nce, and two younger boys , Eveleen, and her two little 
sisters, Mabel and Helen 

This makes it hard on Charlotte,*’ thought Amy, while 
the two girls dragged her off to][show her the lamps in the 
conservatory , and the rest attacked Mrs Edmonstone for 
not having brought Charlotte, reproaching her with hard- 
ness of heart of which they had never believed her capable — 
Lady Eveleen, in especial, talking with that exaggeration 
of her ordinary manner which her dread of Captain MorviHe 
made her assume Little he recked of her , he was absorbed 
in observing how far Laura’s conduct coincided with Charles’s 
hints On the first opportumty, he asked her to dance, and 
was satisfied with her pleased acquiescence , but the next 
moment Guy came up, and m an eager manner made the 
same request 

I am engaged,” said she, with a bnght, proud glance 
at Philip , and Guy pursued Amabel into the conservatory, 
where he met with better success Mr Edmonstone gal- 
lantly asked Mary if he was too old a partner, and was soon 
dancing with the step and spring that had once made him 
the best dancer in the county 

Mrs Edmonstone watched her flock, proud and pleased, 
thinking how well they looked, and that, m especial, she 
ha4 never been sensible how much Laura’s and Philip’s 
good looks excelled the rest of the world They were much 
alike in the remarkable symmetry both of figure and feature, 
the colour of the deep blue eye, and fairness of complexion 
“It is cunous,” thought Mrs Edmonstone, “that, so 
very handsome as Philip is, it is never the first thing re- 
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marked about him, just as his height never is observed 
till he IS compared with other people The fact is, that his 
superior sense carries off a degree of beauty which would be 
a misfortune to most men It is that sedate expression and 
distinguished air that make the impression How happy 
Laura looks, how gracefully she moves No, it is not being 
foolish to think no one equal to Laura My other pair 1 
and she smiled much more, “you happy young things, 
I would not wish to see anything pleasanter than your 
merry faces Little Amy looks almost as pretty as Laura, 
now she is lighted up by blush and smile, and her dancing 
IS very nice , it is just like her laughing, so quiet, and yet 
so full of glee I don’t think she is less graceful than her 
sister, but the complete enjoyment strikes one more And 
as to enjoyment — there are those bright eyes of her partner’s 
perfectly sparkling with delight, he looks as if it was a 
world of enchantment to him Never had any one a greater 
capacity for happiness than Guy ” 

Mrs Edmonstone might well retain her opinion when 
after the quadrille, Guy came to tell her that he had never 
seen anything so delightful, and he entertained Mary 
Ross with his fresh, joyous pleasure, through the next dance 
** Laura,*' whispered Eveleen, “I’ve one ambition Do 
you guess it ^ Don’t teU him , but if he would, I should 
have a better opinion of myself ever after I’m afraid 
he’U depreciate me to his friend , and really with Mr 
Thomdale, I was no more foolish than a ball requires ” 

Lady Eveleen hoped in vain Captain Morville danced 
with little Lady Helen, a child of eleven, who was enchanted 
at havmg so tall a partner , then, after standing still for 
some time, chose his cousin Amabel 

“ You are a good partner and neighbour,” said he, giving 
her his arm, ” you don’t want young-lady talk ” 

“ Should you not have asked Mary ^ She has been sitting 
down this long time ” 

“ Do you think she cares for such a sport as dancing ? ” 
Amy made no answer 

“ You have been well oE You were dancing with Thorn- 
dale just now ” 

“Yes It was refreshing to have an old acquamtmace 
among so many strangers And he is so dehghted with 
Eveleen , but what is more, Phdip, that Mr, Vernon, who 
IS dancing with Laura, told Maurice he thought her the 
prettiest and most elegant person hare*” 
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Laura might have higher praise said Philip ’’ for hers 
IS beauty of countenance even more than of feature If 

only 

If ? ** said Amy 

" Look round, Amy, and you will see many a face which 
speaks of intellect wasted, or, if cultivated, turned aside 
from its true purpose, like the double blossom, which bears 
leaves alone ’’ 

'' Ah ! you forget you are talking to silly httle Amy I 
can’t see ^1 that I had rather thmk people as happy and 
good as they look ” 

“ Keep your childhke temper as long as you can — aU your 
life, perhaps, for this is one of the points where it is folly to 
be wise ” 

“ Then you only meant things in general Nothing 
about Laura ^ ” 

‘‘ Things m general,” repeated Philip , “ bright promises 
bhghted or thrown away ” 

But he spoke absently, and his eye was following Laura 

Amy thought he was thmking of his sister, and was sorry 
for him He spoke no more, but she did not regret it, for 
she could not moralise in such a scene, and the sight and 
the dancing were pleasure enough 

Guy, in the meantime, had met an Oxford acquaintance, 
who mtroduced him to his sisters — ^pretty girls — ^whose 
father Mr Edmonstone knew, but who was rather out of 
the HollyweU visiting distance They fell into conversation 
quickly, and the Miss Alstons asked him with some interest. 

Which was the pretty Miss Edmonstone ? ” Guy looked 
for the sisters, as if to make up his mind, for the fact was, 
that when he first knew Laura and Amy, the idea of criti- 
cising beauty had not entered his mina, and to compare 
them was quite a new notion "Nay,” said he at last, 
" if you catmot discover for yourselves when they are both 
before your eyes, I will do nothing so invidious as to say 
which IS the pretty one I’ll tell which is the eldest and 
which the youngest, but the rest you must decide for your- 
seH” 

" I should like to know them,” said Miss Alston " Oh I 
they are both very mce-looking girls ” 

"There, that is Laura — Miss Edmonstone,” said Guy, 
" that tall young lady, with the beautiful hair and jessa- 
mine wreath/” 
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m her The tone did not escape Philip, who at that moment 
was close to them, with Amy on his arm , and, knowmpf 
the Alstons slightly, stopped and spoke, and introduced his 
cousin. Miss Amabel Edmonstone At the same time Guy 
took one of the Miss Alstons away to get some tea 

** So you knew my cousin at Oxford ^ said Philip to the 
brother 

Yes, slightly What an amusing fellow he is ^ 

“ There is something very bright, very unlike other people 
about him,” said Miss Alston 

“ How does he get on ? Is he liked > ” 

“ Why, yes, I should say so, on the whole , but it is 
rather as my sister says, he is not like other people ” 

" In what respect ^ ” 

"Oh * I can hardly tell He is a very pleasant person, 
but he ought to have been at school He is a man of 
crotchets ” 

" Hard-working ? ” 

" Very , he makes everything give way to that He is 
a capital companion when he is to be had, but he lives very 
much to himself He is a man of one friend, and I don't 
see much of him '' 

Another dance began, Mr Alston went to look for his 
partner, Philip and Amy moved on in search of ice * ' Hum ! ' ' 
said Philip to himself, causing Amy to gaze up at him, but 
he was musing too intently for her to venture on a remark 
She was thinking that she did not wonder that strangers 
deemed Guy crotchety, since he was so dif&cult to under- 
stand, and then she considered whether to take him to 
see King Charles, in the library, and concluded that she 
would wait, for she felt as if the martyr king's face would 
look on her too gravely to suit her present tone 
Phihp helped her to ice, and brought her back to her 
mother's neighbourhood without many more words He 
then stood thoughtful for some time, entered into* conversa- 
tion with one of the elder gentlemen, and, when that was 
interrupted, turned to talk to his aunt 
Lady Eveleen and her two cousins were for a moment 
together " What is the matter, Eva ^ " said Amy, seeing 
i soit of dissatisfaction on her bright face 
" The roc's egg ? ” said Laura, smihng. " The queen of 

the evening can't be content- " 

" No , you are the queen, if the one thing can make you 
so— the one thing wanting to me ” 
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“ How absurd you are, Eva — ^when you say you are so 
afraid of him, too '' 

That IS the very reason I should get a better opinion 
of myself * Besides, there is nobody else so handsome I 
declare 1*11 make a bold attempt *' 

“Oh! you don’t think of such a thing,” cried Laura, 
very much shocked 

Never fear,” said Eveleen, “faint heart, you know” 
And with a nod, a flounsh of her bouquet, and an arch 
smile at her cousin’s horror, she moved on, and presently 
they heard her exclaiming gaily, “ Ca]^in Morville, I really 
must scold you You are setting a shocking example of 
laziness ! Aunt Edmonstone, how can you encourage such 
proceedings ! Indolenpe is the parent of vice, you know ” 

Phihp smiled just as much as the occasion required, and 
answered, “ I beg your pardon, I had forgotten my duty 
I’ll attend to my business better in future ” And turning 
to a small, shy damsel, who seldom met with a partner, he 
asked her to dance, Eveleen came back to Laura with 
a droll disappointed gesture “ Insult to injury,” said she 
disconsolately 

“ Of course,” said Amy, ** he could not have thought you 
wanted to dance with him, or you would not have gone to 
stir him up ” 

“ Well, then, he was very obtuse ” 

** Besides, you are engaged ” 

“ Oh, yes, to Mr Thorndale I But who would be content 
with the squire when the kmght disdains her ? ” 

Mr Thorndale came to claim Eveleen at that moment 
It was the second time she had danced with him, and it 
did not pass unobserved by Philip, nor the long walk up 
and down after the dance was over At length his friend 
came up to him, and said something warm in admiration 
of her “She is very Irish,” was Philip’s answer, with 
a cold smile, and Mr Thorndale stood uncomfortable under 
the disapprobation, attracted by Eveleen’s beauty and 
grace, yet so unused to trust his own judgment apart from 
“Morswe’s,” as to be m an mstant doubtful whether he 
reaUy admired or not, 

“ You have not been dancmg with her ? ” he said pres- 
ently 

“ No she attracts too many to need the attention of a 
nobody like myself ” 

That “too many,” scommg to confound him with the 
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vulgar herd, made Mr Thomdale heartily ashamed of 
having been, pleased with her 

Philip was easy about him for the present, satisfied that 
admiration had been checked, which, if it had been allowed 
to grow into an attachment, would have been very un- 
desirable 

The suspicions Charles had excited were so full in Philip’s 
mind, however, that he could not as easily set it at rest 
respecting his cousin Guy had three times asked her to 
dance, but each time she had been engaged At last, just 
as the clock struck the hour at which the carriage had 
been ordered, he came up, and impetuously claimed her 
** One quadrille we must have, Laura, if you are not tired ? ” 
** No t Oh, no I I could dance tijl this time to-morrow ” 
** We ought to be going,” said Mrs Edmonstone 
" Oh, pray, Mrs Edmonstone, this one more,” cued Guy 
eagerly ** Laura owes me this one ” 

Yes, this one more, mamma,” said Laura, and they 
went off together, while Philip remained, in a reverie, till 
requested by his aunt to see if the carnage was ready 
The dance was over, the carnage was waiting, but Guy 
and Laura did not appear till, after two or three minutes 
spent m wonder and inquines, they came quietly walking 
back from the library, where they had been looking at 
King Charles 

All the way home the four ladies m the carnage never 
ceased laughing and talking The three gentlemen in theirs 
acted diversely Mr Edmonstone went to sleep, Philip 
sat m silent thought, Guy whistled and hummed the tunes, 
and moved his foot very much as if he was still dancing 
They met for a moment, and parted again m the hall at 
Hollywell, where the daylight was striving to get in through 
the closed shutters Phihp went on to Broadstone, Guy 
said he could not go to bed by daylight, called Bustle, and 
went to the river to bathe, and the rest crept upstairs to 
their rooms And so ended Lord Kilcoran’s ball 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Like Alexander, I will reign. 

And I will reign alone. 

My thoughts shall ever more disdain 
A rival near my throne 
But I must rule and govern still. 

And always give the law. 

And have each subject at my will. 

And all to stand in awe — Montrose 

One very hot afternoon, shortly after the ball, Captain 
MorviHe walked to HoUyweH, accelerating his pace under 
the influence of anxiious reflections 

He could not determine whether Charles had spoken 
m ]est, but in spite of Guy’s extreme youth, he feared 
there was ground for the suspicion excited by the hint, and 
was persuaded that such an attachment could produce 
nothing but unhappiness to his cousin, considering how 
little confidence could be placed in Guy He perceived that 
there was much to inspire affection — attractive qualities, 
amiable disposition, the talent for music, and now this 
recently discovered power of versifying, all were in Guy's 
favour, besides the ancient name and long ancestry, which 
conferred a romantic mterest, and caused even Ptuhp to 
look up to him with a feudal feeling as head of the family 
There was also the familiar intercourse to increase the 
danger , and Philip, as he reflected on these things, trembled 
for Laura, and felt himself her only protector , for his 
uncle was nobody, Mrs Edmonstone was infatuated, and 
Charles would not listen to reason To make everything 
worse, he had that morning heard that there was to be a 
grand inspection of the regiment, and a presentation of 
colours , Colonel Deane was very anxious , and it was 
plain that in the interval the ofl&cers would be allowed little 
leisute The whole affair was to end with a ball, which 
would lead to a repetition of what had already disturbed 
him. 

Thus meditating, Philip, heated and dusty, walked into 
the smooth green enclosure of Hollywell, Everything, save 
the dancmg clouds of insect youth which whirled in his face, 
was drooping in the heat The house — every door and 
window opened — ^seemed gasping for breath , the cows 
sought refuge m the slrade; the pony drooped its head 
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drowsily , the leaves hung wearily , the flowers were faint 
and thirsty , and Bustle was stretched on the stone steps, 
mouth open, tongue out, only his tail now and then moving, 
till he put back his ears and crested his head to greet the 
arrival Philip heard the sounds that had caused the 
motion of the sympathising tail — ^the nch tones of Guy's 
voice Stepping over the dog, he entered, and heard more 
clearly 

Two loving hearts may sever, 

For sorrow fails them never 

And then another voice 

Who knows not love m sorrow’s night, 

He knows not love in light 

In the drawing-room, cool and comfortable, m the green 
shade of the Venetian blinds of the bay window, stood 
Laura, leaning on the piano, close to Guy, who sat on 
the music-stool, looking thoroughlv at home m his brown 
shooting-coat and loosely-tied handkerchief 

Any one but Philip would have been out of temper, but 
he shook hands as cordially as usual, and would not even 
be the first to remark on the heat 

Laura told him he looked hot and tired, and invited him 
to come out to the others, and cool himself on the lawn 
She went for her parasol, Guy ran tor her camp stool, and 
Philip, going to the piano read what they had been sing- 
ing The lines were in Laura’s writing, corrected, here and 
there, m Guy’s hand 


BE STEADFAST 

Two loving hearts may sever, 

Yet love shall fail them never 
Love brightest beams m sorrow’s night, 
Love IS of life the light 

Two lovmg hearts may sever, 

Yet hope shall fail them never 
Hope IS a star in sorrow’s night, 
Forget-me not of light 

Two loving hearts may sever, 

Yet faith may fail them never 
Trust on through sorrow’s night, 

Faith IS of love and hope the light* 
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Two loving hearts may sever, 

For sorrow fails them never 
Who knows not love m sorrow’s night, 

He knows not love m light 

Philip was by no means pleased However, it was in 
an3rthmg but a sentimental manner that Guy, looking over 
him, said, “ For sever, read, be separated, but ‘^a^ wouldn^t 
rhyme 

I translated it into prose, and Guy made it verse,^' said 
Laura , '' I hope you approve of our performance '' 

It is that thing of Helmme von Chezy, Beharre, is it 
not ^ ** said Philip, particularly civil, because he was so 
much annoyed You have rendered the spirit very well , 
but you have sacrificed a good deal to your double rh3nnes ’’ 
** Yes , those last lines are not troubled with any equality 
of feet,’* said Guy , “ but the repetition is half the beauty 
It put me in mind of those hnes of Burns 

“ Had we never loved so kindly, 

Had we never loved so blmdly, 

Never met and never parted 
We had ne’er been broken-hearted , 


but there is a trust in these that is more touching than that 
despair ” 

'^Yes , the despair is ready to wish the love had never 
been,” said Laura^ ” It does not see the star of trust 
Why did you use that word ‘ trust * only once, Guy ? ” 

” I did not want to lose the three — ^faith, hope, love, — 
faith keeping the other two ahve ” 

”My doubt was whether it was nght to have that 
analogy ” 

“ Surely,” said Guy eagerly, ” that analogy must be the 
best part of earthly love ” 

Here Charlotte came to see if Guy and Laura meant to 
sing aU the afternoon , and they went out They found 
the others in the arbour, and Charlotte’s histories of its 
construction gave Phihp httle satisfaction They next 
proceeded to talk over the ball 

Ah ! ” said Phihp, ‘‘ balls are the fashion just now 
What do you say, Amy (he was more inclined to patronise 
her than any one else), ”to the gaieties we are going to 
provide for you ? ” 
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You » Are you going to have your new colours ^ Oh » 
you are not going to give us a ball ^ ” 

Well ! that is fun ! cried Guy “ What glory Maurice 
de Courcy must be in * 

** He IS gone to Allonby/’ said Philip, to announce it , 
saying; he must persuade his father to put off their going 
to Brighton Do you think he will succeed ^ " 

'‘Hardly/’ said Laura, “poor Lady Kilcoran was so 
knocked up by their ball, that she is the more in want 
of sea air Oh, mamma, Eva must come and stay hero ” 

“ That she must,” said Mrs Edmonstone , “ that will 
make it easy She is the only one who will care about 
the ball ” 

Philip was obliged to conceal his vexation, and to answer 
the many eager questions about the arrangements He 
stayed to dinner, and as the others went ijxdoors to dress, 
he lingered near Charlotte, assuming, with* some difficulty, 
an air of indifference, and said, “ Well, Charlotte, did you 
tease Guy into showing you those verses ^ " 

“ Oh, yes,” said Charlotte, with what the French call un 
mv capable 

“ Well, what were they ? ” 

“ That I mustn’t tell They were very pretty , but I’ve 
promised ” 

" Promised what ^ ” 

“Never to say anything about them He made it a 
condition with me, and I assure you, I am to be trusted ” 

“ Right,” said Philip , “ I’ll ask no more ” 

“It would be of no use,” said Charlotte, shaking her 
head, as if she wished he would piove her further 
Philip was in hopes of being able to speak to Laura after 
dinner, but his uncle wanted him to come and look over 
the plans of an estate joining Redclyffe, which there was 
some idea of purchasing Such an employment would in 
general have been congenial , but on ihis occasion it was 
only by a strong force •diat he could chain his attention, 
for Guy was pacing the terrace with Laura and Amabel, 
and as they passed and repassed the window, he now and 
then caught sounds of repeating poetry 
In this Guy excelled He aid not read aloud weU , ho 
was too rapid, and eyes and thoughts were apt to travel 
still faster than the hps, thus producing a confusion , but 
no one could recite better when a passage had taken strong 
hold of his imagination, and he gave it the fuE effect of 
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the modtilations of his fine voice, conveying m its infiections 
the impressions which stirred him profoundly He was jnst 
now enchanted with his first reading of Thalaba, where he 
found all manner of deep meanings, to which the sisters 
listened with wonder and delight He repeated, m a low, 
awful, thrilhng tone, that made Amy shudder, the lines in 
the seventh book, ending with— * 

Who comes from the bridal chamber ? 

It IS Azrael, angel of death 

** You have not been so taken up with any book since 
Sintram/* said Laura 

** It IS hke Sintram,** he replied 

** Like it ^ ** 

** So it Seems to me A stnfe with the powers of dark- 
ness ; the victory, forgiveness, resignation, death 

*' Thou know’st the secret wishes of my heart. 

Do with me as thou wilt> thy will is best ” 

** I wish you would not speak as if you were Thalaba 
yourself,*^ said Amy , ** you bnng the whole Domdamel 
round us ” 

** 1 am afraid he is going to believe himself Thalaba as 
well as Sintram,’* said Laura “But you know Southey 
did not see all thus himself, and did not understand it when 
it was pointed out “ 

“ Don^t tell us that,” said Amy 

“ Nay , I think there is something striking m it ” said 
Guy ; then, with a sudden transition, “ But is not this ball 
famous ^ ” 

And their talk was of balls and reviews till nine o'clock, 
when they were summoned to tea 

On the whole, Philip returned to Broadstone by no means 
comforted 

Never had he known so much difficulty in attending with 
patience to his duties as in the course of the next fortnight 
They became a greater durance, as he at length looked his 
feelings full in the face, and became aware of their true 
nature. 

Ho perceived that the loss of Laura would darken his 
whole existence . yet he thought that, were he only secure 
of her happiness, he could have resigned her in silence 



Guy was, however, one of the last men m the world whom 
he could bear to see m possession of her , and probably 
she was allowing herself to be entangled, if not in heart 
at least in manner If so, she should not be unwarned 
He had been her guide from childhood, and he would not 
fail her now 

Three days before the review, he succeeded in finding 
time for a walk to HoUywell, not fully decided on the part 
he should act, though resolved on making some remon- 
strance He was crossing a stile, about a mile and a half 
from HoUywell, when he saw a lady sitting on the stump 
of a tree, sketching, and found that fate had been so pro- 
pitious as to send Laura thither alone The rest had gone 
to gather mushrooms on a down, and had left her sketch- 
ing the view of the spues of Broadstone, in the cleft between 
the high green hills She was very glad to see him, and 
held up her purple and ohve washes to be criticised , but he 
did not pay much attention to them He was almost con- 
fused at the sudden manner in which the opportunity for 
speaking had presented itself 

It IS a long time since I have seen you,'' said he at last 
“ An unheard-of time 

Still longer since we have had any conversation ** 

I was just thinking so Not since that hot haymaking, 
when Guy came home Indeed, we have had so much 
amusement lately that I have hardly had time for thought 
Guy says we are aU growing dissipated ” 

''Ah* your German, and dancing, and music do not 
agree with thought ” 

" Poor music * said Laura, smiling " But I am ready 
for a lecture , I have been feehng more like a butterfly than 
I like ’’ 

“ I know you think me unjust about music, and I freely 
confess that I cannot estimate the pleasure it afiords, but 
I doubt whether it is a safe pleasure It forms common 
ground for persons who would otherwise have little in 
common, and leads to intimacies which occasion results 
never looked for ** 

** Yes,*' said Laura, receiving it as a general maxim 
'%aura, you complain of feeling like a butterfly Is not 
that a sign that you were made for better things ? ** 

" But what can I do ^ I try to read early and at night, 
but I can't prevent the fun and gaieiy , and, indeed, I don't 
think I would It is innocent, ana we never had such a 
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pleasant summer Charlie is so — so much more equable, 
and mamma is more easy about him, and I can't help 
thiiikmg it does them all good, though I do feel idle " 

It IS innocent, it is right, for a little while," said Philip , 
''but your dissatisfaction proves that you are superior to 
such things Laura, what I fear is, that this summer holi- 
day may entangle you, and so fix your fate as to render 
your life Ho holiday Oh, Laura • take care , know what 
you are doing » " 

" What am I doing ? " asked Laura, with an alarmed 
look of ingenuous surpnse 

Never had it been so hard to maintain his composure as 
now, when her simplicity forced him to come to plainer 
terms “I must speak," he continued "because no one 
else will Have you reflected whither this may tend ^ This 
music, this versifying, this admitting a stranger so unre- 
servedly into your pursuits ? " 

She understood now, and hung her head He would 
have given worlds to judge of the face hidden by her bonnet , 
but she did not reply, he spoke on, his agitation becoming 
so strong, that the struggle was perceptible in the forced 
calmness of his tone " I would not say a word if he were 
worthy, but, Laura — ^Laura, I have seen Lochsley Hall acted 
once , do not let me see it again in a way which — ^which 
would give me infinitely more pain " 

The faltering of his voice, so resolutely subdued, touched 
her extremely, and a thrill of exquisite pleasure glanced 
through her, on hearing confirmed what she had long felt, 
that she had taken Margaret's place — nay, as she now 
learned, that she was even more precious to him She 
only thought of reassuring him 

" No , you need never fear that He has no such thought, 
I am sure " She blushed deeply, but looked in his face 
" He treats us both alike , besides, he is so young " 

" The mischief is not done," said Philip, trying to resume 
his usual tone , " I only meant to speak in time You 
might let your manner go too far , you might even allow 
your affections to be mvolved without knowing it, if you 
were not on your guard " 

" Never ! said Laura " Oh, no , I could never dream 
of that with Guy I like Guy very much , I think better of 
him than you do , but oh, no , he could never be my first 
and best , I could never care for him in that way How 
could you think so, Philip ? " 
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** Laura, I cannot but look on you -mth. what may seem 
over-solicitude Since I lost Fanny, and worse than lost 
Margaret, you have been my home; my first, my most 
precious interest Oh, Laura I '' and h© did not even 
attempt to conceal the trembling and tenderness of his 
voice, ** could I bear to lose you, to see you thrown away 
or changed — ^you, dearest, best of all ? ** 

Laura did not turn away her head this lime, but raising 
her beautiful face, glowing with such a look as had never 
beamed there before, while tears rose to her eyes, sbe said, 
“ Don’t speak of my changing towards you I never could > 
for if there is anything to care for in me, it is you that have 
taught It to me ” 

If ever face plainly told another that he was her first and 
best, Laura’s did so now. Away went misgivings, and he 
looked at her m happiness too great for speech ; at least, 
he could not speak till he had mastered ms emotion, but 
his countenance was sufficient reply Even then, in the 
midst of this flood of ecstasy, came the thought, ** What 
have I done ? ” 

He had gone further than he had ever intended It was 
a positive avowal of love , and what would ensue ^ Cessa*- 
tion of intercourse with her, endless vexations, the dis- 
pleasure of her family, loss of influence, contempt, and 
from Mr, Edmonstone, for the pretensions of a penniless 
soldier His joy was too great to be damped, but it was 
rendered cautious ** Laura, my own ! ** (what delight the 
words gave her), *'you have made me very happy* We 
know each other now, and trust each other for ever ” 

Oh, yes, yes , nothmg can alter what has grown up 
with us ” I 

" It IS for ever I " repeated Philip But, Laura, let us 
be content with our own knowledge of what we are to each 
other Do not let us call m others to see our happi-' 
ness 

Laura looked surprised, for she always considered any 
communication about his private feelings too sacred to be 
repeated, and wondered he should think the injunction 
“fcessary “ I never can bear to talk about the best kinds 
happiness/' said she ; ** but oh I and she sprang up, 

" here thw come ^ m 
Poor Mrs Edmonstone^ as she walked back from her 
mushroom-field, she littile guessed that words had been 
spoken which would give the colouring to her daughterife 
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whole life — she little guessed that her much-loved and 
esteemed nephew had betrayed her confidence ^ 

As she and the girls came up, Philip advanced to meet 
them, that Laura might have a few moments to recover, 
while with an effort he kept himself from appearing absent 
in the conversation that ensued It was bfief , for having 
answered some questions with regard to the doings on the 
important day, he said that since he had met them he 
would not come on to HoHywell, and bade them farewell, 
giving Laura a pressure of the hand which renewed the 
glow on her face 

He walked back, trying to look through the dazzling 
haze of joy so as to see his situation clearly It was im- 
possible for him not to perceive that there had been an 
absolute declaration of affection, and that he had established 
a private understanding with his cousin It was not, how- 
ever, an engagement, nor did he at present desire to make 
it so It was impossible for him as yet to marry, and he 
was content to wait without a promise, since that could 
not add to his entire reliance on Laura He could not bear 
to be reiected by her parents ’ he knew his poverty would 
be the sole ground of objection, and he was not asking her 
to share it He believed sincerely that a long, lingering 
attachment to himself would be more for her good than a 
marriage with one who would have been a high prize for 
worldly aims, and was satisfied that by winning her heart 
he had taken the only sure means of securing her from 
becoming attached to Guy, while secrecy was the only 
way of preserving his intercourse with her on the same 
footing, and exerting his ;influence over the family 
It was calmly reflected, for Philip's love was tranquil, 
though deep and steady, and he rather sought to preserve 
Laura as she was than to make her anything more , and 
this very calmness contributed to his self-deception on this 
first occasion that he had ever actually swerved from the 
path of right 

With an uncomfortable sensation, he met Guy ndmg 
home from his tutor, entirely unsu^icious He stopped 
and talked of the preparations at Broadstone, where he 
had been over the ground with Maurice de Courcy, and 
had heard the band 

What did you think of it ? said Philip absently 
*'They should keep better timel Really, Philip, there 
IS one fellow with a ougk that ought to be flogged every 
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day of his life ^ ” said Guy, making a droll, excruciated 
face 

How a few words can change the whole current of ideas 
The band was connected with Phihp, therefore he could 
not bear to hear it found fault with, and adduced some 
one's opinion that the man in question was one of the best 
of their musicians 

Guy could not help shrugging his shoulders, as he laughed 
and said, “ Then I shall be obliged to take to my heels if I 
meet the rest Good-bye 

*'How conceited they have made that boy about his 
fine ear," thought Phihp I wonder he is not ashamed 
to parade his music, considering whence it is derived " 


CHAPTER IX 

Ah ’ county Guy, the hour is nigh, 

The sun has left the lea, 

The orange flower perfumes the bower, 

The breeze is on the sea 
The lark, his lay, who thrilled all day, 

Sits hushed, his partner nigh, 

Breeze, bird, and flower, confess the hour, 

But where is county Guy ? — Scott 

How was it meantime with Laura ? The others were 
laughing and talking round her, but all seemed lost in 
the transcendent beam that had shone out on her To be 
told by Philip that she was all to him that he had always 
been to her 1 This one idea pervaded her — ^too glorious, 
too happy for utterance, almost for distinct thought The 
softening of his voice, and the look with which he had 
regarded her, recurred again and again, startling her with 
a sudden surprise of loy almost as at the first moment Of 
the future Laura thought not Never had a promise of 
love been made with less knowledge of what it amounted 
to it seemed meiely an expression of sentiments that she 
had never been without , for had she not always looked 
up to Philip more than any other living creature* and 
gloned in being his favourite cousin ^ Ever since the 
time when he explained to her the plates in the Encyclo- 
paedia, and made her read JoyG&*s So%$ntifiG Dialogues ^ when 
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Amy took fnght at the first page That this might lead 
fmther did not occur to her , she was eighteen , she had 
no experience, not even in novels , she did not know what 
she had done , and above all, she had so learned to sur- 
render her opinions to Philip, and to believe him always 
right, that she would never have dreamt of questioning wher- 
ever he might choose to lead her Even the caution of 
secrecy did not alarm her, though she wondered that he 
thought it required, safe as his confidence always was with 
her Mrs Edmonstone had been so much occupied by 
Charles’s illness, as to have been unable to attend to her 
daughters in their girlish days , and in the governess’s time 
the habit had been disused of flying at once to her with 
every joy or grief Laura’s thoughts were not easy of 
access, and Phihp had long been all m all to her She 
was too Ignorant of hfe to perceive that it was her duty 
to make this conversation known , or, more truly, she did 
not awaken her mind to consider that anything could be 
wrong that Philip desired 

On coming home, she ran up to her own room, and sitting 
by the open window, gave herself up to that delicious dream 
of new-found joy 

There she still sat when Amy came in, opening the door 
softly, and treading lightly and airily as she entered, bring- 
ing two or three roses of diflerent tints 

’’ Laura * not begun to dress ? ” 

Is it time ? ” 

" Shall I answer you according to what Philip calls my 
note of time, and tell you the pimpernels are closed, and 
the tigridias dropping their leaves ? It would be a proper 
answer for you , you look as if you were in Fairy Land 

'' Is papa come home ^ ” 

Long ago * and Guy too Why, where could you have 
been, not to have heard Guy and Eveleen singing the Irish 
melodies ? " * 

*'In a trance,” said Laura, starting up, and laughing, 
with a shght degree of constraint, which caused Amy, who 
was helping her to dress, to exclaim, ” Has anything hap- 
pened, Laura ? ” 

” What should have happened ? ” 

can’t guess, unless the fairies in the great iing on 
Ashen-dowA came to visit you when we were gone But 
senously, dear Laura, are you sure you are not tired ^ Is 
nothing the matter ^ ” 
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Nothing at all, thank yon I was only thinking over 
the talk I had with Philip ” 

** Oh 1 

Amy never thought of entenng into Philip’s talks with 
Laura, and was perfectly satisfied 
By this tune Lama was herself again, come back to 
common life, and resolved to watch over her intercourse 
with Guy , since, though she was convinced that all was 
safe at present, she had Philip’s word for it that there might 
be danger in continuing the pleasant freedom of their be- 
haviour 

Nothing could be more reassuring than Guy’s demeanour 
His head seemed entirely full of the Thursday, and of a 
plan of his own for enabling Charles to go to the review 
It had darted into his head while he was going over the 
ground with Maurice It was so long since Charles had 
thought it possible to attempt any amusement away from 
home, and former expenments had been so unsuccessful, 
that it had never even occurred to him to think of it , but 
he caught at the idea with great delight and eagerness 
Mrs Edmonstone seemed not to know what to say , she 
had much rather that it had not been proposed , yet it was 
very kind of Guy, and Charles was so anxious about it that 
she knew not how to oppose him. 

She could not bear to have Charles in a crowd, helpless as 
he was , and she had an unpleasing remembrance of the 
last occasion when they had taken him to a flower show, 
where they had lost, first Mr Edmonstone, next the carriage* 
and lastly, Amy and Charlotte — all had been frightened, and 
Charles laid up for three days from the fati^e 
Answers, however, met each objection Charles was much 
stronger ; Guy’s arm would be ready for him , Guy would 
find the carnage* Phihp would be there to help, besides 
Maunce, and whenever Charles was tired, Guy would take 
him home at once, without spoiling any one’s pleasure* 
Except your own,” said Mrs Edmonstone 
** Thank you , but this would be so delightful ” 

Ah I ” said Charles, ” it would be as great a tnumph as 
the dog's that caught the hare with the clog round his neck 
— "the dog’s, I mean ” 

** If you will but trust me with him,” said Guy, turning 
on her all the pleading eloquence of his eyes » ” you know 
he can get in and out of the pony-carnage quite easily ” 

” As well as walk across the room,” said Charles. 
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" I would dnvo him m it, and tell WiUiam to ride in 
and be at hand to hold the pony or take it out , and the 
tent IS so near, that you could get to the breakfast, unless 
the review had been enough for you I paced the distance 
to make sure, and it is no further than from the garden door 
to the cherry-tree 

That IS nothing,’’ said Charles 
**And William shall be waiting to bring the pony the 
instant you are ready, and we can go home independently 
of every one else ” 

thought,” Interposed Mrs Edmonstone, “that you 
were to go to the mess-dinner — ^what is to become of that ^ ” 
“ Oh,” said Charles, “ that will be simply a bore, and he 
may rejoice to be excused from going the whole hog ” 

“ To be sure, I had rather dine in peace at home ” 

Mrs Edmonstone was not happy, but she had great 
confidence in Guy , and her only real scruple was, that she 
did not think it fair to occupy him entirely with attendance 
on her son She referred it to papa, which, as every one 
knew, was the same as yielding the point, and consoled 
herself by the certainty that to prevent it would be a great 
disappointment to both the youths Laura was convinced 
that to achieve the adventure of Charles at the review, was 
at present at least a matter of far more prominence with 
Guy than anything relating to herself 
All but Laura and her mother were wild about the weather, 
especially on Wednesday, when there was an attempt at 
a thunder-storm Nothing was studied but the sky , and 
the conversation consisted of prognostications, reports of 
rises and falls of the glass, of the way weather-cocks were 
turmng, or about to turn, of swallows flying high or low, 
red sunsets, and halos round the moon, until at last Guy, 
bursting into a merry laugh, begged Mrs Edmonstone’s 
pardon for being such a nuisance, and made a vow, and 
kept it, that be the weather what it might, he would say 
not another word about it that evemng , it deserved to be 
neglected, for he had not been able to settle to anything 
all day 

He might ,have said for many days before , for since the 
last ball, and stiU more smce Lady Eveleen had been at 
Hollyweil, it had been one round of merriment and amuse- 
ment Scrambling walks, tea-dnnkings out of doors, dances 
among themselves, or with the addition of the Harpers, 
were me order of the day Amy, Eveleen, and Guy* could 
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hardly 4ome into the room without dancing, and the piano 
was said to acknowledge nothing but waltzes, polkas, and 
now and then an Insh jig, for the special benefit of Mr 
Edmonstone*s ears The morning was almost as much 
spent m mirth as the afternoon, for the dawdlings after 
breakfast, and before luncheon, had a great tendency to 
spread out and meet , there was new music and singing 
to be practised, or preparations made for evening's diver- 
sion, or councils to be held, which Laura's absence could 
not break up, though it often made Amy feel how much 
less idle and frivolous Laura was than herself* Eveleen 
said the same, but she was visiting, and it was a time to be 
idle , and Mr Lascelles seemed to be of the same opinion 
with regard to his pupil , for, when Guy was vexed at not 
having done as much work as usual, he only laughed at him 
for expecting to be able to go to balls, and spend a summer 
of gaiety, while he studied as much as at Oxford 

Thursday morning was aU that heart could wish, the 
air cooled by the thunder, and the clouds looking as if 
raining was foreign to their nature Mr and Mrs Edmon- 
stone, their daughters, and Lady Eveleen, were packed 
inside and outside the great carriage, while Guy, carefully 
settling Charles in the low phaeton, putting in aH that 
any one recommended, from an air-cushion to an um- 
btella, flourished his whip, and drove off with an air of 
exultation and dehght 

Everything went off to admiration No one was more 
amused thaif Charles. The scene was so perfectly new 
and delightful to one accustomed to such a monotonous 
life, that the very sight of people was a novelty. Nowhere 
was there so much laughing and talking as in that little 
carriage, and whenever Mrs Edmonstone's anxious eye fell 
upon it, she always saw Charles sitting upright, with a 
face so full of eager interest as to banish all thought of 
fatigue Happy, indeed, he was He enjoyed the sur- 
prise of his acquaintance at meeting him, he enjoyed 
Dr Mayeme's laugh and congratulation , he enjoyed seeing 
how foolish Philip thought him, nodding to his mother 
and sisters, laughing at the dreadful faces Guy could not 
help makmg at any particularly discordant note of the 
offensive bugle ; and his capabilities nsing with his spirits, 
he did all that the others did, walked farther than he had 
done for years, was lifted up steps without knowing how, 
sat out the whole breaMast. talked to all the world, and 
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well earned the bexng thoroughly tired, as he certainly 
was, when Guy put him into the carriage and drove him 
home, and still more so when Guy all but carried him 
upstairs, and laid him on the sofa in the dressing-room 
However, his mother announced that it would have been 
so unnatural if he had not been fatigued, that she should 
have been more anxious, and leaving him to repose, they 
all, except Mr, Edmonstone, who had stayed to dine at 
the mess, sat down to dinner 
Amy came down dressed just as the carriage had been 
announced, and found Laura and Eveleen standing by the 
table, arranging their bouquets, while Guy, in the dark, 
behind the piano, was playing — not, as usual, in such cases, 
the “ Harmonious Blacksmith," but a chant < 

** Is manima ready ^ " asked Laura 
" Nearly," said Amy , but I wish she was not obliged 
to go 1 I am sure she cannot bear to leave Charhe " 

“ I hope she is not going on my account," said Eveleen 
" No," said Laura, " we must go , it would so frighten 
papa if we did not come Besides, there is nothing to be 
uneasy about with Charles " 

" Oh, no," said Amy , “ she says so, only she is always 
anxious, and she is afraid he is too restless to go" to sleep " 

" We must get home as fast as we can — ^if you don^t 
mind, Eva," said Laura, remembering how her last dance 
with Guy had delayed them 

" Can I do any good to Charhe ^ " said Guy, ceasing his 
music ** I don't mean to go " 

“ Not go|] " cried the girS, in consternation 
" He IS jokmg * " said Eveleen " But, I declare ^ " added 
she, advancing towards him, " he is not dressed ' Come, 
nonsense, this is carrying it too far , you'll make us all too 
late, and then I'll set Maunce at you " 

" I am afraid it is no joke," said Guy, smiling 
" You must go It win never do for you to stay away," 
said Laura decidedly 

" Are you tired ? Aren't you weU ? " asked Amy 
" Quite weU, thank you, but I am sure I had better 
not" 

Laura thought she had better not seem anxious to take 
him, so she left the task of persuasion to the others, and 
Amy went on 

"Neither mamma nor Charhe could bear to think you 
stayed because of him " 
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I don’t, I assure you, Amy , I meant it before I hav 
been gradually jSindmg out that it must come to this ” 

Oh, you think it a matter of nght and wrong ! Bu 
you don’t think balls wrong ? ” 

Oh, no , only they won’t do for such an absurd persoi 
as I am The last turned my head for a week, and I an 
much too unsteady for this ” 

“Well, if you think it a matter of duty, it can’t b 
helped,” said Amy sorrowfully , “ but I am very sorry ” 
“Thank you,’’ said Guy, thinking it compassion, no 
regret, “but I shall do very well I shall be all th 
happier to-morrow for a quiet hour at my Greek, anc 
you’ll tell me all the fun ” 

“ You liked it so much ! ” said Amy , “ but you hav 
made up your mind, and I ought not to tease you ” 

“ That’s nght, Amy , he does it on purpose to be teased,’ 
said Eveleen, “ and I never knew anybody so provoking 
Mind, Sir Guy, if you make us all too late, you shan’t hav 
the ghost of a quadrille with me ” 

“ I shall console myself by quadrilling with Andromache,’ 
said Guy 

“ Come, ^ no nonsense — oaff to dress directly^ How cai 
you have the conscience to stand there when the carnage 
IS at the door ? ” 

“I shall have great pleasure in handing you m wher 
you are ready ” 

“ Laura — Amy I Does he really mean it ? ” 

“ I am afraid he does,” said Amy 
Eveleen let herself fall on the sofa as if fainting “ Oh,” 
she said, “take him away! Let me never see the face 
of him again I I’m perfectly overcome ! All my teaching 
thrown away I ” 

“ I am sorry for you,” said Guy, laughing ^ 

“ And how do you mean to face Maurice ? ” 

“ Tell him his first bugle has so distracted me that I can’i 
answer for the^consequences if I come to-mght,” 

Mrs Edmonstone came in, saying . 

“ Come, I have kept you waitmg shamefully, but I have 
been consohng myself by thinking you must be well enter- 
tained, as I heard no * Harmonious Blacksmith’ Papa 
will be wondering where we are 
“ Oh, mamma, Guy won’t go I ” 

“ Guy f IS an3rthmg the matter ? ” 
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This will never do You really must go, Guy 

Indeed f I think not Pray don't order me, Mrs 
Edmonstone " 

“ What o'clock is it, Amy ^ Past ten ! Papa will be in 
despair I What is to be done ? How long do you take to 
dress, Guy ? " 

Not under an hour," said Guy, smiling 
** Nonsense * But if there was time I should certainly 
send you Self-disciplme may be carried too far, Guy But 
now it can't be helped — I don't know how to keep papa 
waiting any longer Laura, what shall I do ^ " 

" Let me go to Charles," answered Guy " Perhaps I 
can read him to sleep " 

" Thank you , but don’t talk, or he will be too excited 
Reading would be the very thing I It will be a pretty 
story to tell every one who asks for you that I have left 
you to nurse my son > " 

" No, for no such good reason," said Guy , " only because 
I am a great fool " 

"Well, Sir Guy, I am glad you can say one sensible 
word," said Lady Eveleen 

"Too true, I assure you," he answered, as he handed 
her m " Good-mght * You will keep the quadriUe for me 
till I am rational " 

He handed the others in, and shut the door Mrs Edmon- 
stone, rufhed out of her composure, exclaimed 
" Well, this IS provoking * ” 

" Every one will be vexed," said Laura 
" It will be so stupid," said Amy 

" I give him up," said Eveleen " I once had hopes of 
him " 

" If it was not for papa, I really would turn back this 
moment and fetch him," cried Mrs Edmonstone, starting 
forward " I'm sure it will give offence I wish I had not 
consented " 

"He can't be made to see that his presence is of im- 
portance to any living creature," said Laura 

" What IS the reason of this whim ’> " said Eve- 
leen 

" No, Eveleen, it is not whim,** said Laura , " it is 
because he thmks dissipation makes him idle " 

" Then if he is idle, I wonder what the rest of the world 
IS ! " said Eveleen, " I am sure we all ought to stay at 
home too," 
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I think so,” said Amy '' I know I shall feel all night 
as if I was wrong to be there ” 

” I am angry,” said Mrs Edmonstone , ** and yet I 

believe it is a great sacrifice ” 

'*Yes, mamma, after all our looking forward to it,” 
said Amy ” Oh, yes,” and her voice lost its piteous tone, 
” it is a real sacrifice ” 

If he was not a mere boy, I should say a lover^s quarrel 
was at the bottom of it,” said Eveleen ” Depend upon 
it, Laura, it is all your fault You only danced once with 
him at our ball, and all this week you have played for us, 
as if it was on purpose to cut him ” 

Laura was glad of the darkness, and her mother, who 
had a particular dislike to jokes of this soit went on ” If 
it were only ourselves I should not care but there are so 
many who will fancy it caprice, or worse ” 

** The only comfort is,” said Amy, ” that it is Charlie’s 
gam ” 

** I hope they will not talk ” said Mrs Edmonstone 
“But Charlie will never hold his tongue He will grow 
excited, and not sleep all night ” 

Poor Mrs Edmonstone ! her trials did not end here, for 
when she replied to her husband’s inquiry for Guy, Mr 
Edmonstone said offence had already been taken at his 
absence from the dinner, he would not have had this 
happen for fifty pounds , she ought not to have suffered 
it, but it was all her nonsense about Charles, and as to 
not being late, she should have waited till midnight rather 
than not have brought him In short, he said as much 
more than he meant, as a man in a pet is apt to say, and, 
nevertheless, Mrs Edmonstone had to look as amiable and 
smihng as if nothing was the ihatter 
The least untruthful answer she could frame to the 
mquines for Sir Guy MorviUe was, that young men were 
apt to be lazy about balls, ^and this sufficed for good-natured 
Mrs Deane , but Maurice pouied out many exclamations 
about his ill-behaviour, and Philip contented himself with 
the mere fact of his not being there, and made no remark 
Laura turned her eyes anxiously on Philip They had 
not met 'since the imjportant conversation on Ashen-down, 
and she Tfound herself lookmg with more pride than ever 
at his tall, noble figure, as if he was more her own ; but 
the calmness of feehng was gone She could not meet his 
eye, nor see him turn towards her without a start and 
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tremor for which she could not render herself a reason, 
and her heart'^beat so much that it was at once a relief 
and a disappointment that she was obliged to accept her 
other cousin as her first partner Philip had already asked 
Lady Eveleen, for he neither wished to appear too eager 
m claiming Laura, nor to let his friend think he had any 
dislike to the Irish girl 

Eveleen was much pleased to have him for her partner, 
and told herself she would be on her good behaviour It 
was a polka, and there was not much talk, which, perhaps, 
was all the better for her She admired the review, and 
the luncheon, and spoke of Charles without any sauciness, 
and Philip was condescending and agreeable 

" I must indulge myself in abusing that stupid cousin of 
yours ^ '' said she '^Did you ever know a man of such 
wonderful crotchets ^ ” 

" This is a very unexpected one/* said Philip 
“ It came like a thunder-clap I thought till the last 
moment he was joking, for he likes dancing so much , he 
was the life of our ball, and how could any one suppose he 
would fly ofi at the last moment ? ** 

He seems rather to enjoy doing things suddenly ** 

** 1 tell Laura she has afironted him,** said Eveleen, 
laughing She has been always busy of late when we 
have wanted her, and I assure her his pride has been 
piqued Don*t you think that is an explanation, Captain 
Morville ^ ** 

It was Captain MorviUe's belief, but he would not say 
so 

Isn't Laura looking lovely ^ ** Eveleen went on ** I 
am sure she is the beauty of the night * ** She was pleased 
to see Captain Morville's attention gamed She is even 
better dressed than at our baU — those Venetian pins suit 
the form of her head so well Her beauty is better than 
almost any one's, because she has so much countenance " 
True," said Philip 

“ How proud Maurice looks of having her on his arm » 
Does not he ^ Poor Maurice I he is desperately in love 
with her I " 

" As IS shown by his pining melancholy " 

Eveleen laughed, with her clear hearty laugh I see 
you know what we mean by being desperately in love I 
No/* she added more gravely, I am very glad it is only 
that kind of desperation One could not think of Maurice 
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and Laura together He does not know the best part of 
Laura 

Eveleen was highly flattered hy Captain Morville con- 
ducting her a secona time round the room, instead of at 
once restoring her to her aunt 

He secured Laura next, and leading her away from her 
own party, said, “ Laura, have you been ovei doing it > 

It IS not that,'' said Laura, wishing she could keep from 
blushing 

** It is the only motive that could excuse his extraordinary 
behavioui " 

“ Surely you know he says that he is growing unsettled I 
It IS part of his rule of self-discipline " 

“ Absurd f — exaggerated * — ^incredible * This is the same 
story as there was about the horse It is either capnce or 
temper, and I am convinced that some change in your 
mannei — ^nay, I say unconscious, and am far from blaming 
you — ^is the cause Why else did he devote himself to 
Charles, and leave you all on my uncle’s hands in the 
crowd ? " 

** We could shift for ourselves much better than Charlie " 

“ This confirms my behef that my warning was not mis- 
timed, I wish it could have been done without decidedly 
mortifying him and rousing his temper, because I am sorry 
others should be slighted , but if he takes your drawing 
back so much to heart, it shows that it was time you 
should do so ” 

If I thought I had! " 

'' It was visible to others — ^to another, I should say ” 

** Oh, that IS only Eveleen’s nonsense ^ The only difler- 
ence I am conscious of having made, was keeping more 
upstairs, and not trymg to persuade him #o come here 
to-night " 

‘*1 have no doubt it was this that turned the scale 
He only waited for persuasion, and you acted very wisely 
m not flattering his self-love " 

Did I ^ — I did not know it " 

woman's instinct is often better than reasoning, 
Laura , to do the right thing without knowing why* But 
come, I suppose we must play our part m the pageant of 
the mght," 

For that evemng Laura> contrary to the evidence of 
her senses, was persuaded by her own lover that Cuy 
was falling in love with her ; and after musing all through 
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“What do you think of the scheme 
that has been started for my going to Ireland with papa ^ 
Your going to Ireland ? 

'Yes, you know none of us, except papa, have seen 
grandm^ma since Charles began to be ill, and there is 
some ta^ of his taking me with him when he goes this 
summer 

^ going, but I thought it was not to be 

year— not till after the long vacation ” 

So he intended, but he finds he must be at home before 
the end of October, and xt would suit him best to go in 
August,’* 

“ Then what becomes of Guy ^ ” 

J'He stays at Hollywell It will be much better for 
Charles to have him there while papa is away I thought 
when the plan was first mentioned I should be sorry, except 
that It xs quite nght to go to grandmamma , but if xt xs 
so about Guy, this absence would be a good thing~it 
would make a break, and I could begin again on dxfierent 
terms ” 

” Wisely judged, Laura Yes, on that account it would 
<^©sxrable, though xt will be a great loss to me, 
hardly hope to be so near you on your return “ 

^ ! yes, so I feared I ” sighed Laura 
But we must give up something , and for Guy's own 
sake, poor fellow, it will be better to make a break, as you 
It will save him pain by and by 
I dare say papa will consult you about when his jourmey 
m to be His only doubt was whether xt would do to leave 
Guy so long alone ; and xf you say it would be safe, xt would 
decide him at once '' 

see liWe chance of mischief Guy has few tempta- 
tion here, and a strong sense of honour , besides, I shan be 
at hand Taking aU things into consideration, Laura, I 
think that, whatever the sacrifice to ourselves, it is expedient 
to recommend his going at once, and your accompanying 
him ” 

AU the remainder of the evening Philip was occupied 
with attentions to the rest of the world, but Laura’s eyes 
foUowed him everywhere, and though she neither expected 
nor desired him to bestow more time on her, she under- 
went a strange restlessness and impatience of feeling Her 
numerous partners teased her by hindenng her from watch- 
ing him moving about the room, catching his tones, and 
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guessing what he was talking of — ^not that she wanted to 
meet his eye, for she did not like to blush, nor did she 
think it pleased him to see her do so, for^e either looked 
away immediately or conveyed a glance which she under- 
stood as monitory She kept better note of his countenance 
than of her own partner's 

Mr Thorndale, meanwhile, kept aloof from Lady Eveleen 
de Courcy, but Captain MorviUe perceived that his eyes 
were often turned towards her, and well knew it was prin- 
ciple, and not inclination, that held him at a distance 
He did indeed once ask her to dance, but she was engaged, 
and he did not ask her to reserve a future dance for him, 
but contented himself with little Amy 

Amy was doing her best to enjoy herself, because she 
thought it ungrateful not to receive pleasure from those 
who wished to give it, but to her it wanted the zest and 
animation of tady Kilcoran's ball Besides, she knew she 
had been as idle as Guy, or still more so, and she thought 
it wrong she should have pleasure while he was doing 
penance It was on her mind, and damped her spirits, and 
though she smiled, and talked, and admired, and danced 
lightly and gaily, there was a sensation of weariness through- 
out, and no one but Eveleen was sorry when Mrs Edmon- 
stone sent Maunce to seek for the carnage 

Phihp was one of the gentlemen who came to shawl 
them As he put Laura's cloak round her shoulders he 
was able to whisper, ** Take care , you must be cautious-— 
self-command " 

Laura, though blushing and shnnking the moment before, 
was braced by his words and tone to attempt all he wished 
She looked up in what she meant to be an indilierent 
manner, and made some observation in a careless tone — 
anything rather than let Philip flunk her silly After what 
he had said, was she not bound more than ever to exert 
herself to utmost, that he might not be disappointed 

in her ? loved him only the better for what others 

might have deemed a stem coldness of manner, for it made 
the contrast of his real warmth of affection more precious 
She mused over it, as much as her conmanions' conversa- 
tion would allow, on the road home They arrived, Mrs 
Edmonstone peeped into Charles's room, announced that 
he was quietly asleep, and they all bade each other good- 
night, or good-mornmg, and parted* 
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CHAPTER X 

Leonora Yet oftea with respect he speaks of thee 
Tasso Thou meanest with forbearance, prudent, subtle, 

Tis that annoys me, for he knows to use ^ 

Language so smooth and so conditional. 

That seemmg praise from him is actual blame 

Goethe’s Tasso 

When the Holl3rweU party met at breakfast, Charles showed 
himself by no means the worse for his yesterday’s experi- 
ment He said he had gone to sleep in reasonable time, 
lulled by some poetry, he knew not what, of which Guy’s 
voice had made very pretty music, and he was now full of 
talk about the amusement he had enjoyed yesterday which 
seemed likely to afford food for conversation for many a 
week to come I 

After all the care Guy had taken of himfMrs Edmon- 
stone could not find it m her heart to scolcf, and her hus- 
band having spent his vexation upon her, had none left 
to bestow on the re^ culpnt So when Guy, with his 
bright mormng face, and his hair hanging shining and wet 
round it, opened the dmmg-room door, on his return from 
bathing in the nver, Mr Edmonstone’s salutation only 
conveyed that humorous anger that no one cares for 

Good-mormng to you. Sir Guy Morville » I wonder 
what you have to say for yourself 

** Nothing,” said Guv, smihng , then, as he took his place 
by Mrs Ecfinonstone, I hope you are not tired after your 
hard day’s work ^ ” 

Not at all, thank you ” 

Amy, can you teE me the name of this flower ^ ” 

‘‘ Oh * have you really found the arrow-head ? How 
beautiful I Where did you get It ^ I didn’t know it grew 
in our river ” 

“There is plenty of it in that reedy place^peyond the 
turn I thought it looked like something out of &.e common 
way ” 

“ Yes ^ What a purple eye it has * I must draw it 
Oh, thaxik you ” 

“And, Charlotte, Bustle has found you a moorhen’s 
nest ” 

“ How dehghtful » Is it where I can go and see the 
dear little things ? ” 


5 
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” It IS rather a swamp , but I have been putting down 
stepping-stones for you, and I dw say I can jump you 
across It was that which made me so late, for which I 
ought to have asked pardon,'' said he to Mrs, Edmonstone, 
with his look of courtesy 

Never did mau look less bko m offended lover, or like 
a morose self'^tormentor, 

“ There are others later,” said Mrs Edmonstone, looking 
at Lady Eveleen's empty chair. 

** So you think that is aH you have to ask pardon for,” 
said Mr Edmonstone ”I advise you to study your 
apologies, for you are in pretty tolerable disgrace '' 

Indeed, I am very soiry,” said Guy, with such a change 
of countenance that Mr Edmonstone's good nature could 
not bear to see it 

** Oh, 'tis no concern of mine * It would be going rather 
the wrong way, indeed, for you to be b^gmg my pardon 
for all the care you've been taking of Qiarlie; but you 
had better consider what you have to say for yourself 
before you show your face at Broadstone '' 

No ? ” said Guy, puzzled for a moment, but quickly 
looking relieved, and laughing, '*What! Broadstone in 
despair for want of me ? ’* * 

” And we perfectly exhausted with answering questions 
as to what was become of Sir Guy ” 

•'Dreadful,” said Guy, now laughing heartily. In the 
persuasion that it was all a joke ” Qh, Lady Eveleen, 
good-morning , you are come in good time to give me the 
story of the ball, for no one else tells me one word about 
It” 

” Because you don^t deserve rt,” said she hope you 
have repented by this time ” ^ 

If you want to make me repent^ you should dve me a 
very alluring descnption ” 

” I shan’t say one word about it » I shall send you to 
Coventry, as Maurice and all the regnnent mean to do/' 
said Eveleen, turning away from him with a Very drdU arm 
manner of ojSended dignity 

•• Hear, hear 1 Bv&een send any one to Coventry I ” 
oned Charles 

•• See what the regiment says to you.” 

” Ay, when I am sent to Qoventjy ? ” 

” Oh, Paddy, Faddy I ” cned Charles, and there wae a 
general laugh. 
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''Eanra seem® to be doing it m good earnest without 
announcing it/* added Charles, when the laugh was over, 
which IS the worst sign of all/’ 

“Nonsense, Charles,” said Laura, hastily, then afraid 
she had owned to annoyance, she blushed, and was angry 
with herself for blushing 

“ Well, Laura, do tell me who your partners were ^ ” 

Very provoking, thought Laura, that I cannot say what 
18 so perfectly natural and ordinary, without my foolish 
cheeks tinghng He may think it is because he is speaking 
to me So she hurried on “Maurice first, then Philip,” 
and then showed, what Amy and Eveleen thought, strange 
oblmon of the rest of her partaers 
They proceeded into the history of the ball , and Guy 
thought no more of his offences till the following day, when 
he went to Broadstone Coming back, he found the draw- 
ing-room full of visitors, and was obhged to sit down and 
30m in the conversation , but Mrs Edmonstone saw he 
was inwardly chafing, as he betrayed by his inability to 
remain stiU, the twitchings of his forehead and hp, and a 
tapping and stumbling of the words on his tongue She 
was sure he wanted to talk to her, and longed to get rid 
of Mrs Brownlow , but the door was no sooner shut on 
the visitors, than Mr Edmonstone came m, with a long 
letter for her to read and comment upon Guy took him- 
self out of the way of the consultation, and began to hurry 
up and down the terrace, until, seeing Amabel crossing 
the field towards the little gate into the garden, he went 
to open it for her 

She looked up at him, and exclaimed — Is anything the 
matter ? ” 

“ Nothing to signify,” he* said , ‘‘ J was only waiting 
for your mother, I have got into a mess, that is all ” 

“I am sorry," began Amy, there resting m the doubt 
whether she might inquire further, and intending not to 
burden him with her company any longer than tjU she 
reached the house door , but Guy went on,~ 

“ No, you have no occasion to be sorry , it is aU my own 
fault I at least, if I was clear how it is my fault, I should 
not mind it so much It is that balk I am sure I had 
not the least notion any one would care whether I was there 
or not ” 

" I am sure we missed you very much ” 

“ ypu are sJl so kind , besides, I belong in a manner ito 
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you ; but what could it signify to any one else ^ And here 
I find that I have vexed every one ** 

Ah ! ** said Amy, " mamma said she was afraid it 
would give offence ** 

“ I ought to have attended to her It was a fit of self- 
will in managing myself/’ said Guy, murmuring low, as 
if trying to find the real indictment , “ yet I thought it 
a positive duty , wrong every wa}’’/' 

What has happened ? ” said Amv, turning back with 
him, though she had reached the door 

“ Why, the first person I met was Mr Gordon , and he 
spoke, like your father, half in joke, and I thought entirely 
so , he said something about all the world being m such 
a rage, that I was a bold man to venture into Broadstone* 
Then, while I was at Mr Lascelles’, m came Dr Mayerne 
* We missed you at the dinner,’ he said , ‘ and I hear 
you shirked the ball, too’ I told him how it was, and 
he said he was glad that was all, and advised me to go 
and call on Colonel Deane and explain I thought that 
the best way — ^indeed, I meant it before, and was walking ' 
to his lodgings when Maurice de Courcy met me ' Ha 1 ’ 
he cries out, ^Morville ! I thought at least you would have 
been laid up for a month with the typhus fever » As a 
friend, I advise you to go home and catch something, for it 
is the only excuse that will serve you I am not quite 
sure that it will not be high treason for me to be seen 
speaking to you ’ I tried to get at the rights of it, but 
he IS such a harum-scarum fellow there was no succeed- 
ing Next I met Thorndale, who only bowed and passed 
on the other side of the street — sign enough how it was 
with Philip , so I thought it best to go at once to the Cap- 
tain, and get a rational account of what was the matter ” 

** Did you ? ” said Amy, who, though concerned and rather 
alarmed, had been smiling at the humorous and expressive 
tones with which he could not help giving effect to his 
narration. 

** Yes Philip was at home, and very — ^very- ** 

Gracious ? suggested Amy, as he hesitated for a word 
Just so Only the vexatious thing was, that we never 
could succeed m coming to an understanding He was 
ready to forgive , but I could not disabuse him of an idea 
^where he picked it up I cannot guess — ^that I had stayed 
away out of pique He would not even tell me what he 
thought had affronted me, though I asked him over and 
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over again to be only straightforward , he declared I 
knew " 

How excessively provoking ^ cned Amy ** Yon can- 
not guess what he meant ^ ** 

“ Not the least in the world I have not the most distant 
suspicion It was of no use to declare I was not offended 
with any one , he only looked m that way of his, as if 
he knew much better than I did myself, and told me he 
could make allowances ’’ 

Worse than all > How homd of him 
*'No, don't spoil me No doubt he thinks he has 
grounds, and my irritation was unjustifiable Yes, I got 
into my old way He cautioned me, and nearly made me 
mad ^ I never was nearer coming to a regular outbreak 
Always the same * Fool that I am 

“ Now, Guy, that is always your way , when other 
people are provoking, you abuse yourself I am sure 
Philip was so, with his calm assertion of being nght ” 

The more provoking, the more trial for me 
**But you endured it You say it was only nearly 
an outbreak You parted friends ^ I am sure of 
that '' 

“ Yes, it would have been rather too bad not to do that ** 
Then why do you scold yourself, when you really had 
the victory ? ** 

**The victory will be if the inward feeling as well as 
the outward token is ever subdued 

Oh, that must be m time, of course Only let me hear 
how you got on with Colonel Deane " 

He was very good-natured, and would have laughed 
it off, but Philip went with me, and looked grand, and 
begged in a solemn way that no more might be said I 
could have got on better alone , but Phihp was very kmd, 
or, as you say, gracious " 

** And provokmg," added Amy, only I beheve you do 
not like me to say so " 

“It IS more agreeable to hear you call him so at this 
moment than is good for me I have no nght to com- 
plain, since 1 gave title offence ” 

“ The offence ^ 

“ The absenting myself ” 

“ Oh I that you did because you thought it right “ 

“ I want to be clear that it was nght 
“ What <lo you mean ^ ’’ cned she. astonished “ It was 
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a great piece of self-denial, and I only felt it wrong not 
to be doing the same " 

Nay, how should Such creatures as you need the same 
discipline as I ? ’* 

She exclaimed to herself how far from his equal she 
was^— how weak, idle, and self-pleasing she felt herself to 
be ; but she could not say so— -the words would not 
come , and she only drooped her little head, humbled by 
his treating her as better than himself He proceeded - — 
''Something wrong I have done, and I want the clue 
Was St self-will m choosing discipline contrary to your 
mother's judgment Yet she could not know all I 
thought it her kindness in not liking me to lose the pleasure 
Besides, one must act for oneself, and this was only my 
own personal amusement " 

" Yes," said Amy, timidly hesitating 
" Well " said he, with the gentle, deferential tone 
that contrasted with his hasty, vehement self-accusations 
" Well ^ " and he waited, though not so as to hurry or 
frighten her, but to encourage, by showing her words had 
weight 

" I was thinking of one thing," said Amy , “ is it not 
sometimes right to consider whether we ought to dis- 
appoint people who want us to be pleased ? " 

" There it is, I believe," said Guy, stopping and consider- 
ing. then going on with a better satisfied air, " that is a real 
rule Not to be so bent on myself as to sacrifice other 
people's feelings to what seems best for me But I don't 
see whose pleasure I interfered with " 

Amy could have answered, ** Mine " , but the mmdenly 
feeling checked her again, and she said, " We ah thought 
you would like it " 

And I had no right to sacrifice your pleasure ! I see, I 
see The pleasure of giving pleasure to others is so much 
the best there is on earth that One ought to be passive 
rather than interfere with it " 

" Yes " said Amy, " just as I have seen Maty Ross let 
herself be swung tifl she was giddy, rather than disappoint 
Charlotte and Helen, who thought she liked it " 

"If one could get to look at everything with as much 
mdifierence as the swinging ! But it is all selfishness It 
IS as easy to be selfish for one's own good as for^ one's 
own pleasure , and, I dare say, the first is as bad as the 
other " 
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was thinlcing of sometliiiig else,’" said Amy 
should think it more like the holly tree in Southey 
Don’t you know it ? The young leaves are sharp and 
prickly, because they have so much to defend themselves 
from, but as the tree grows older, it leaves ojS the spears, 
after it has won the victory*” 

”Very kind of you, and very pretty, Amy,” said he, 
smiling , ” but, in the meantime, it is snrely wrong to be 
more pnckly than is unavoidable, and there is the perplexity 
Selfish ! selfish ! selfish ^ Oneself the first object That 
is the root ” 

"Guy, if It is not impertinent to ask, I do wish you 
would tell me one thing Why did you think it wrong 
to go to that ball ^ ” said Amy -famidly. 

don’t know that I thought it wrong to go to that 
individual ball,” said Guy , ” but my notion was, that 
altogether I was getting into a rattling idle way, never 
doing my proper quantity of work, or doing it properly, 
and talking a lot of nonsense sometimes I thought, last 
Sunday, it was time to make a short turn somewhere and 
bring myself up I could not, or did not get Out of the 
pleasant talks as Laura does, so I thought giving up this 
ball would pumsh me at once, and set me on a new tack 
of behavmg like a reasonable creature ” 

” Don’t call yourself too many names, or you won’t be 
cml to us We aU, except Laura, have been quite as bad*” 
” Yes , but you had not so much to do ” 

” We ought,” said Amy , ” but I meant to be reason- 
able when Eveleen is gone*” 

” Perhaps I ought to have waited tiU then, but I ddn’t 
know Lady Eveleen is so amusing that it leads to further 
dawdling, and it would not do to wait to resist the tempta- 
tion till it IS out of the way ” 

As he spoke, they saw Mrs Edmonstone coming out,^ 
and went to meet her* Gny told her his trouble, detaihug*" 
it more calmly than before he had found out his mistake 
She agreed with him that this had been in forgetting that 
his attending the ball did not concern only himself, but he 
then returned to say that he could not see what difference 
it made, except to their own immediate circle 

” If it was not you, Guy, who made that speech, I should 
call it fishing for a comphmeht, You forget that rank and 
station make people sought after ” 

” I suppose there is something in that,” said Guy thoughts 
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fully , at any rate, it is no bad thing to think so, it is so 
humiliating ” 

** That IS not the way most people would take it ” 

** No ^ Does not it prevent one from taking any attention 
as paid to one’s real self ? The real flattering thing would 
be to be made as much of as Philip as, for one’s own merits, 
and not for the handle to one's name " 

** Yes, I think so," said Amy 
Well, then," as if he wished to gather the whole con- 
versation mto one resolve, the point is to consider whether 
abstaining from innocent things that may be dangerous 
to oneself mortifies other people If so, the vexing them 
is a certain wrong, whereas the mischief of taking the pleasure 
is only a possible contingency But then one must take it 
out of oneself some other way, or it becomes an excuse for 
self-indulgence " 

“ Hardly with you,” said Mrs Edmonstone, smihng 
** Because I had rather go at it at once, and forget all 
about other people You must teach me consideration, 
Mrs Edmonstone, and in the meantime will you tell me 
what you think I had better do about this scrape > " 

"Let it alone," said Mrs Edmonstone "You have 
begged every one’s pardon, and it had better be forgotten 
as fast as possible They have made more fuss already 
than it IS worth Dont torment yourself about it any 
more , for, if you have made a mistake, it is on the right 
side, and on the first opportunity, I’ll go and call on 
Mrs Deane, and see if she is very implacable " 

The dressing-bell rang, and Amy ran upstairs, stopping 
at Laura's door, to ask how she prospered m the drive 
she had been taking with Charles and Eveleen 
Amy told her of Guy's trouble, and oh ! awkward ques- 
tion, inquired if she could guess wbat it could be that Philip 
^agmed that Guy had been ofiended at 

" Can't he guess ^ " said poor Laura, to gam mme, and 
brushing her hair over her face 
"No, he has no idea, though Philip protested that he 
knew, and would not tell him. Philip must have been most 
tiresome " 

" What ? Has Guy been complaining } ** 

" No, only angry with himself for being vexed 1 can't 
think how Phihp can go on so I " 

" Hush ! hu^, Amy, you know nothing about it* He 
has reasons—^" 
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“I know,” said Amy Indignantly , **bnt what right 
has he to go on mistrusting ^ If people are to be judged 
by their deeds, no one is so good as Guy, and it is too 
bad to reckon up against him all his ancestors have done 
It is wolf and lamb, indeed ” 

He does not ! ” cned Taura “ He never is nmust ! 
How can you say so, Amy > ” 

'‘Then why does he impute motives, and not straight* 
forwardly tell what he means ? ” 

” It is impossible in this case,” said Laura 
" Do you know what it is ^ ” 

** Yes,” said Laura, perfectly truthful, and feeling herself 
in a dreadful predicament 
And you can’t tell me ? ” 

I don’t think I can ” 

‘‘NorGuy ?” 

“ Not for worlds,” said Laura, in horror 
" Can’t you get Philip to tell him > ” 

“ Oh, no, no t I can’t explain it, Amy, and all that 
can be done is to let it die away as fast as possible It 
is only the rout about it that is of consequence ” 

" It is very odd,” said Amy, " but I must dress,” and 
away she ran, much puzzled, but with no desire to look 
into Philip s secrets 

Laura rested her head on her hand, sighed, and wondered 
why it was so hard to answer She almost wished she 
had said Philip had been advising her to discourage any 
attachment on Guy’s part, but then Amy might have 
laughed, and asked why No * no * Philip’s confidence 
was in her keeping, and, cost her what it might, she would 
be faithful to her trust 

There was now a change The evemngs were merry, 
but the mornings were occupied Guy went ofE to his 
room, as he used to do last winter , Laura commenced 
some complicated perspective, or read a German book 
with a great deal of dictionary , Amy had a book of history, 
and practised her music diligently, even Charles read 
more to himself, and resumed the study with Guy and 
Amy , Lady Eveleen joined in every one’s pursuits, en- 
joyed them, and lamented to Laura that it was impossible 
to be rational at her own home 
Laura tned to persuade her that there was no need that 
she should be on the level of the society round her, and it 
ended m her spending an hour in diligent study every 
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morning, promising to continue it when she went home, 
while Caura made such sensible comments that Eveleon 
admired her more than ever , and she, knowing that some 
were second-hand from Philip, others arising from his sug- 
gestions, gave him all the homage paid to herself, as a 
tribute to him who reigned over her whole bemg 
Yet she was far from happy. Her reserve towards Guy 
made her feel stiif and guarded; she had a craving for 
Phihp^s presence, with a dread of showing it, which made 
her uncomfortable She wondered he had not been at 
Hollywell since the ball, for he must know that she was 
going to Ireland in a fortnight, and was not likely to return 
till his regiment had left Broadstone 
An interval passed long enough for her not to be alone 
in her surpnse at his absenting himself before he at length 
made his appearance, just before luncheon, so as to miss 
the unconstrained morning hours he used so much to enjoy 
He found Guy, Charles, and Amy, deep m BniWs Analogy 
” Are you making poor httle Amy read that ^ said he 
“ Bravo ! cned Charles , “ he is so disappointed that it 
IS not Ptckwioh that he does not know what else to say/' 

I don't suppose I take much in," said Amy , ** but I 
like to be told what it means " 

** Don't imagine I can do that," said Guy. 

I never spent much time over it," said Philip ; ** but 
I should think you were out of your d^th," 

Very well," said Charles ; "we will return to Dickens 
to oblige you " 

" It is your pleasure to wrest my words " replied Philip, 
m his own calm manner, though he actuaEy felt hurt, 
which he had never done before His complacency was 
less secure, so that there was more need for self-assertion 
" Where are the rest ? " he asked, 

Laura and Eveleen are making a dictation lesson agree- 
able to Charlotte," said Amy, "I found Eva m^dRing 
mistakes on purpose " 

" How much longer does she stay ^ ” 

" Till Tuesday Lord Kdcoran is coming to fetch her," 
Charlotte entered, and immediately ran ujmtairs to an- 
nounce her cousin's arnval Laura was glad of this previ- 
ous notice, and hoped her blush and tremor were not 
observed. It was a struggle, through luncheon tuna, to 
keep her colour and coniisKm within* bounds; but 
succeeded better than she iaUcied sha did, and Fhli;^ gave 
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as much help as he could, by not looking at her — seeing 
at ne dreaded nothing so much as her exciting suspicion 
—she was at once braced and alarmed 

fether w^ ve^ glad to see him, and reproached 

^ stranger, while her sisters counted 
np^ the days of his absence 

'to be sure, when we met you on 
^1 t^ih^^lf ^ regular cheat Laura had you 

colon? deep'^mf"^ 

*0 come and stay 

« A „ vowmg he would take no refusal 

question.” said Phihp , " but he 
” Amabel hinted that there 
was TO he a dinner-party on Thursday, thinking it fair to 
fw ^ warning of what he dislikedf but he immediately 
ose that very day Again he disconcerted aU expecta- 
10ns, when it was tune to go out Mrs Edmonstone and 
drive, the young ladies and Guy to 
aik, hut Philip d*cpQsed himself to accompany b^s uncle 
m a survey of the wheat 

Laura perceived that he would not risk taking another 
walK with her when they might be observed It showed 
j ^ leave her to his nval , but she was sorry 

to hnd that caution must put an end to the freedom of 
toeir intercourse, and would have stayed at home, but that 
^veleen was so wild and unguarded that Mrs Edmonstone 
aid not like her to be without Laura as a check on her, 
esp^ially when Guy was of the paity 
There was some comfort in that warm pressure of her 
nand when she bado Philip good-bye, and on that she lived 
Si time, He stood at the window watching them 

nil they were out of sight, then moved towards his aunt, 
wno, with her bonnet on, was writing an invitation for 
Thursday, to Mr, Thomdale 

I was tlnnkmg,"' said h^, in, a low voice^ if it would 
not be as well, if you liked, to ask Thorndie here for those 
two days ^ 

If y^te think returned Mrs Edmonstone, looking 
at hm more inquiringly than he could well bear. 

You Mow how he enjoys being here, and I owe them 
an so much fandness '' 

Certainly , I will speak to your uncle,"^ said she, going 
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m search of him She presently returned, sayini^ they 
should be very glad to see Mr Thorndale, asking him at 
the same time, in her kind tones of interest, after an old 
servant for whom he had been spending much thought and 
pains The kindness cut him to the heart, for it evidently 
arose from a perception that he was ill at ease, and his 
conscience smote him He answered shortly, and was glad 
when the carnage came , he lifted Charles into it, and 
stood with folded arms as they drove away 

The air is stormy,’’ said Charles, looking back at him 
" You thought so too ? ” said Mrs Edmonstone eagerly 
« You did t ” 

“ I have wondered for some time past ” 

^*It was very decided to-day — ^that long absence— *and 
there was no provoking him to be sententious His bring- 
ing his young man might be only to keep him in due sub- 
jection , but his choosing the day of the party, and, above 
all, not walking with the young ladies ” 

**It IS not like himself,” said Mrs Edmonstone, in a 
leading tone 

Either the sweet youth is in love, or in the course of 
some strange transformation ” 

“ In love * ” she exclaimed Have you any reason for 
thinking so ” 

”Only as a solution of phenomena, but you look as 
if I had hit on the truth ” 

” I hope it IS no such thing , yet ” 

” Yet ? ” repeated Charles seriously 
” I think he has discovered the danger ” 

“The danger of falling in love with Laura? Well, it 
would be odd if he was not satisfied with his own work, 
But he must know how preposterous that would be ” 

“ And you think that would prevent it ? ” said his mother, 
smihng 

“He is just the man to plume himself on making his 
judgment conquer his mchnation, setting novels at defiance 
How magnanimously he would resolve to stifie a hopeless 
attachment ! ” 

“That IS exactly what I think he is domg I think 
he has found out the state of his feehngs, and is doing 
all m his power to check them by avoiding her, especially 
m UU-dAms^ and an unconstrained family party I am 
nearly convinced that is his reason for bringmg Mr Thom- 
dale, and fixing on the day of the dinner* Poor fellow, it 
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must cost Um a great deal, and I loi^; to tell hipi how I 
thank him ** 

“ H’m ! I don’t think it unlikely,” said Charles “ It 
agrees with what happened the evening of the Kilcoran 
ball, when he was ready to eat me up for saying some- 
thing he fancied was a hint of a liking of Guy’s for Laura 
It was a wild mistake, for something I said about Petrarch, 
forgetting that Petrarch suggested Laura , but it put him 
out to a degree, and he made all manner of demmciations 
on the horror of Guy’s falling in love with her Now, as 
far as I see, Guy is much more m love with ypu, or with 
Deloraine, and the idea argues far more that the Captain 
himself IS touched ” 

“Depend upon it, Charhe, it was this that led to his 
detecting the true state of the case Ever since that he 
has kept away It is noble * ” 

“ And what do you think about Laura ^ ” 

“ Poor child ! I doubt if it was well to allow so much 
intimacy , yet I don’t see how it could have been helped ” 

“ So you think she is in for it ^ I hope not , but she has 
not been herself of late ” 

“I think she misses what she has been used to from 
him, and thinks him estranged, but I trust it goes no 
farther I see she is out of spirits , I wish I could help 
her, dear girl, but the worst of all would be to let her guess 
the real name and meaning of aU this, so I can’t venture 
to say a word ” 

“ She is very innocent of novels,” said Charles, and that 
is well It would be an unlucky business to have our 
poor beauty either sitting *like Patience on a monument,’ 
or * cockit up on a baggage-wagon * But that will never 
be Philip IS not the man to have a wife in barracks 
He would have her like his books,] m morocco, or not at 
aU” 

** He would never involve her in discomforts He may be 
entirely trusted, and as long as he goes on as he has begun, 
there is no harm done , Laura will cheer up, wiU only con- 
sider him as her cousin and friend, and never know he has 
felt more for her ” 

“ Her going to Ireland is very fortunate ” 

** It has made me still more glad that the plan should 
take place at once ” 

And you say * nothing to nobody ’ ^ ” 

* Of course not We must not let him guess we have 
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observed anything , there is no need to make your father 
uncomfortable, and such things need not dawn on Amy's 
imagination 

It may be wondered at that Mrs Edmonstone should con- 
fide such a subject to her son, but she knew that m a Case 
really afiectmg his sister, and thus introduced, his silence 
was secure In fact, confidence was the only way to prevent 
the shrewd, unscrupulous raillery which would have caused 
great distress, and perhaps led to the very disclosure to be 
deprecated Of late, too, there had been such a decrease 
of petulance m Charles, as justified her in trusting him , 
and lastly, it must be observed that she was one of those 
open-hearted people who cannot make a discovery nor endnre 
an anxiety without imparting it Her tact, indeed, led her 
to make a prudent choice of confidants, and in this case 
her son was by fai the best, though she had spoken with- 
out premeditation Her nature would never have allowed 
her to act as her daughter was doing , she would have been 
without the strength to conceal her feelings, especially 
when deprived of the safely-valve of free intercourse with 
their object 

The visit tbok place as arranged, and very uncomfortable 
it was to all who looked deeper than the surface In the 
first place, Philip found there the last person he wished 
his friend to meet — Lady Eveleen, who had been persuaded 
to stay for the dmner-party , but Mr Thomdale was, as 
Charles would have said, on his good behaviour, and, 
ashamed of the fascination her manners exercised over 
him, was resolved to resist it, answered her gay remarks 
with bnef sentences and stifi smiles, and consorted chiefiy 
with the gentlemen 

Laura was grave and silent, trying to appear uncon- 
scious, and only succeedmg in bemg visibly constrained 
Philip was anxious and stern in his attempts to appear 
unconcerned, and even Guy was not quite as bright and 
free as usual, bemg purzled as to how far he was forgiven 
about the ball 

Amabel could not think what had come 'to every one, 
and tried m vain to make them sociable. In the evening 
they had recourse to a game, said to be for Charlotte'^ 
amusement, but m reality to obviate some of the stiffness 
and constraint , yet even this led to awkward situations. 
Each person was to set down his or her favourite character 
m history and fiction, fiower, virtue, and time at which 
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to have lived, and these were all to be appropriated to the 
writers* The first read was — 

** Lily of the valley — ^Truth — Joan of Arc— -Padre Cristo- 
foro — ^the present time ” 

“ Amy I ** exclaimed Guy. 

I see you are nght,*' said Charles , ** but tell me your 
grounds,*’ 

“ Padre Cnstoforo/’ was the answer 
" Fancy little Amy choosing Joan of Arc,” said Eveleen, 
she who IS afraid of a tolerable sized grasshopper ” 

“ I Should like to have been Joan’s sister, and heard her 
tell about her visions,” said Amy 

“ You would have taught her to believe them,” said 
Phihp 

“ Taught her » ” cned Guy Surely you take the high 
view of her ” 

“I think,” said Phihp, *^that she is a much injured 
person, as much by her fnends as her enemies , but I don’t 
pretend to enter either enthusiastically or philosophically 
into her character ” 

What -ifras it that made Guy’s brow contract, as he began 
to strip the feather of a pen, till, recollecting himself,^ he 
threw it from him with a dash, betraying some irntation, 
and folded hiS hands 

” Lavender,” read Charlotte 

** What should make any one choofee that ? ” cried 
Eveleen ^ 

** I Imow I ” said Mrs Edmonstone, looking up. I 
shall never forget the tufts of lavender round the kitchen 
garden at Stylehurst ” 

Phihp smiled Charlotte proceeded, and Charles saw 
Laura’s colour deepening as she bent over her work* 

** Lavender — ^Steadfastness — ^Strafford— Cordelia, m K^g 
the late war How funny I ” cried Charlotte 
hear the next : Honeysuckle— SteadfaStness-^-^Lord Strafford 
— Cordeha — the present time Why, Laura, you must have 
copied it from Philip’s ” 

Laura neither looked nor spoke Philip could hardly 
command his countenance as Eveleen laughed, and ^Id 
him he was much flattered by those becoming blushes. But 
here Charles broke m,— ^‘Come, make haste, Charlotte, 
don’t be all night about it , and as Charlotte paused, as 
if to make some dangerous remark, he caught the paper, 
and read the next himself Nothing so startled Phihp as 
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this desire to cover their confusion Laura was only sen- 
sible of the relief of having attention drawn from her by 
the laugh that followed 

A shamrock — Captain Rock — ^the tailor that was * blue 
moulded for want of a bating ' — Pat Riotism — the time of 
Malachy with the collar of gold ” 

** Eva I ** cried Charlotte 

** Nonsense/' said Fveleen , "I am glad I know your 
tastes, Charles They do you honour " 

“ More than yours do, if these are yours/' said Charles, 
reading them contemptuously , “ Rose — Generosity — Charles 
Edward— Catherine Seyton — ^the civil wars " 

*'You had better not have disowned Charlie's, Lady 
Eveleen," said Guy 

“ Nay, do you think I would put up with such a set as 
these ^ " retorted Charles , “ I am not fallen so low as the 
essence of young ladyism " 

“ What can you find to say against them ^ " said Eveleen 
Nothing," said Charles No one ever can find any- 
thing to say for or against young ladies' tastes " 

You seem to be rather in the case of the tailor your- 
self," said Guy, ** ready to do battle, if you could but get 
any opposition " 

" Only tell me," said Amy, ** how you could wish to hve 
in the civil wars ? " 

" Oh, because they would be so entertaining " 

" There's Paddy, genuine Paddy at last I " exclaimed 
Charles "Depend upon it, the conventional young lady 
won't do, Eva " 

After much more discussion, and one or two more papers, 
came Guy's — ^the last "Heather — ^Truth — King Charles 
— Sir Galahad — ^the present time/' 

" Sir how much ? " exclaimed Charles 
" Don't you know him ? " said Guy " Sir Galahad — ^the 
Kmght of the Siege Perilous— who won the Saint Greal/' 

" What language is that ? " said Charles, 

"What! Don't you know the Marie d* Arthur/ I 
thought every one did ! Don't you, Philip ? " 

" 1 once looked into it It is very cunous, in classical 
English , but it is a book no one could read through " 
"Oh!" cried Guy indignantly, then, "but you only 
looked into it If you had lived with its two fat volumes, 
you could not help dehghting in it It was my boating-^ 
book for at least t&ee summers/' 
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“ That accounts for it,” said Philip , ” a book so studied 
m boyhood acquires a charm apart from its actual ments ” 
But it has actual ments The depth, the mystery, the 
allegory — ^the beautiful characters of some of the knights ” 
You look through the medium of your imagination,” 
said Philip , ” but you must pardon others for seeing a 
great sameness of character and adventure, and for dis- 
approving of the strange mixture of religion and romance ” 
“ You’ve never read it,” said Guy, striving to speak 
patiently 

” A cursory view is sufficient to show whether a book 
will repay the time spent in reading it ” 

” A cursory view enable one to judge better than making 
it your study ^ Eh, Philip ^ ” said Charles 

It IS no paradox The actual ments are better seen by 
an unprejudiced stranger than by an old friend who lends 
them graces of his own demising ” 

Charles laughed Guy pushed back his chair, and went 
to look out at the window Perhaps Philip enjoyed thus 
chafing his temper , for after all he had said to Laura, it 
was satisfactory to see his opinion justified, so that he 
might not feel himself unfair It relieved his uneasiness 
lest his understanding with Laura should be observed It 
had been in great penl that evening, for as the girls went 
up to bed, Eveleen gaity said, “Why, Laura, have you 
quarrelled with Captain MorviUe ’ ” 

“ How can you say such things, Eva ? Good-mght ” 
And Laura escaped into her own room 

“ What’s the meaning of it, Amy > ” pursued Eveleen 
“ Only a stranger makes us more formal,” said Amy 
“ WHiat an innocent you are * It is of no use to talk to 
you ! ” said Eveleen, runmng away 

“ No , but, Eva,” said j^ny, pursuing her, “ don’t go 
off with a wrong fancy Charles has teased Laura so 
much about Philip, that of course it makes her sny of him 
before strangers , and it would never have done to laugh 
about their choosing the same things when Mr Thorndale 
was there ” 

” I must be satisfied, I suppose I know that is what 
you think, for you could not say any other ” 

“ But what do you think ? ” said Amy, puzzled 
“ I won’t teU you, httle innocence — it would only shock 
you ” 

“Nothing you realiy thought about Laura could shock 
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me,’* said Amy , I don’t mean what yon might isay in 
play ” 

/ Well, then, shall you think me in play or earnest when 
I say that I think Laura likes Philip very much ? ” 

“ In play,” said Amy , “ for you know that if we had not 
got our own Charlie to show us what a brother is, we should 
tT^ink of Philip as ]ust the same as a brother.” 

“ A brother » You are pretending to be more simple than 
you really are, Amy * Don’t you know what I mean ? 

** Oh,” said Amy, her cheeks lighting up, ** that must be 
only play, for he has never asked her ” 

** Ah, but suppose she was in the state just ready to be 
asked ^ ” 

” No, that could never be, for he could never ask her ” 

“ Why not, little Amy ” 

“Because we are cousins, and everything,” said Amy, 
confused “Don’t talk any more about it, Eva, for 
though I know it is all play, I don’t like it, and mamma 
would not Wish me to talk of such things And don’t 
you laugh about it, dear Eva, pray, for it only makes 
every one uncomfortable Pray ! ” 

Ainy had a very persuasive way of saying “ pray,” and 
Eveleen thought she must yield to it Besides, she re- 
spected Laura and Captain Morville too much to resolve 
to laugh at them, whatever she might do when her fear of 
the Captain made her saucy 

Mrs Edmonstone thought it best on all accounts to sit 
in the drawing-room the next morning ; but she need not 
have taken so much pains to chaperon her young ladies, 
for the gentlemen did not come near them 
Laura was more at ease m manner, though very far from 
happy, for she was restlessly eager for a talk with Philip , 
while he was resolved not to seek a private interview, sure 
that it would excite suspicion, and wilhxig to lose the con- 
sciousness of his underhand proceedings. 

This was the day of the mnner-^pat^, and Laura’s heart 
leaped as she calculated that it must fall to Philip’s lot to 
hand her into dinner She was not mistaken, he did 
her his arm , and they found themselves most favourably 
placed, for Philip’s other neighbour was Mm. Brownlow, 
talking at a great rate to Mr. de Courcy, and on Laura’s 
side was the rather deaf Mr. Hayley, who had <juite enough 
to do to talk to Miss Brownlow. Charles was not at tab^, 
and not one suspicious eye could rest on them ; yet it was 
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not till the second course was in progress that he said any- 
thing which the whole world might not have heard Some- 
thing had passed about Canterbury, and its distance from 
HoUyweU 

t can be here often,” said Philip 
I am glad ” 

“If you can only be guarded,— and I think you are 
becoming so ” 

“ Is tins a time to speak of ^ Oh, don’t ^ ” 

“ It IS the only time No one is attending, and I have 
something to say to you ” 

Overpowering her dire confusion, m obedience to him, 
she looked at the epergne, and listened 

“You have acted prudently You have checked— — ” 
and he mdicated Guy — without producing more than 
moderate annoyance You have only to guard your self- 
possession ” 

“ It is very foolish,” she murmured 

“ Ordinary women say so, and rest contented with the 
folly You can do better things ” 

There was a thrill of joy at finding him conversing with 
her as his “ own ”, it overcame her embarrassment and 
alarm, and wishes he would not choose such a time for 
speaking 

How shall I ^ ” said she ^ 

Employ yourself Employ and strengthen your mind < ” 
“ How shall I, and without you ^ ” 

”Find something to prevent you from dwelhng on the 
future That drawing is dreamy work, employing the 
fingers and leaving the mind free ” 

“ I have been frying to read, but I cannot fix my mind ” 
“ Suppose you take what will demand attention Mathe- 
matics, algebra I will send you my first book of algebra, 
and it wiU help you to work down many useless dreams 
and anxieties ” 

Thank you ; pray do , I shall be very glad of it ” 

You win find it give a power and stability to your mind, 
and no longer have to complam of frivolous occupation ” 

“ I don’t feel frivolous now,” said Laura sadly , “ I don’t 
know why it is fitiat everything is so altered I am really 
happier, but my light heart is gone ” 

* You have but now learned the full powers of your soul, 
I^aura , you have left the world of childhood, with the gay 
feelings which have no depth ” 
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“ I have what is better,” she whispered 
** You have, indeed But those feelings must be regulated, 
and strengthening the intellect stren^hens the governing 
power " 

Philip, with all his sense, was mystifying himself, because 
he was departing from right, the only true ** good sense ” 
His right judgment in all thmgs was becoming obscured, so 
he talked metaphysical jargon instead of plain practical 
truth, and thought he was teaching Laura to strengthen 
her powers of mind, instead of giving way to dreams, when 
he was only leading her to stifle meditation, and thus 
secuimg her complete submission to himself 

She was happier after this conversation, and better able 
to pay attention to the guests, nor did she feel guilty when 
obliged to play and sing in the evening — for she knew he 
must own diat she could do no otherwise 

Lady Eveleen gave, however, its brilliancy to the party 
She had something wonderfully winning and fascinating 
about her, and Philip owned to himself that it took no 
small resolution on the part of Mr Thorndale to keep so 
steadily aloof from the party m the bay window, where she 
was reigning like a queen, and inspiring gaiety like a fairy 
She made Guy sing with her, it was the first time he 
had ever sung, except among themselves, as Mrs Edmon- 
stone had never known whether he would like to be asked , 
but Eveleen refused to sing some of the Irish melodies 
unless he would join her, and without making any difScully 
he did so Mrs Brownlow professed to be electrified, and 
Eveleen declaring that she knew she sung like a peacock, 
told Mrs Brownlow that the thing to hear was Sir Guy 
singing glees with Laura and Amy Of course, they were 
obhged to sing Mrs Brownlow was delighted , and as she 
had considerable knowledge of music, they all grew eager , 
and Phihp thought it very foohsh of Guy to allow so much 
of his talent and enthusiasm to display themselves 
When all the people were gone, and the home party- 
had wished each other good-night, Philip lingered m the 
drawing-room to finish a letter Guy, after helping Charles * 
upstairs, came down a few moments after, to fetch some- 
thing which he had forgotten Philip looked up, — You 
contributed greatly to the entertainment this evening,” he 
said 

Guy coloured, not quite sure that this was not said 
sarcastically, and provoked with himself for being vexed 
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You think one devoid of the sixth sense has no right 
to speak/’ said Philip 

“I can’t expect all to think it, as I do, one of the best 
things in this world or out of it,” said Guy, speaking quickly^ 
" I know it IS so felt by those who understand its secrets,” 
said Philip “ I would not depreciate it , so you may hear 
me patiently, Guy I only meant to warn" you, that it 
IS often the rn^ns of bringing persons into undesirable 
mtimacies, from which they cannot disentangle themselves 
as easily as they enter them ” 

A flush crossed Guy’s cheek, but it passed, and he simply 
said — I suppose it may Good-night ” 

Philip looked after him, and pondered on what it was 
that had annoyed him — ^manner, words, or advice He 
ascnbed it to Guy’s unwillingness to be advised, since he 
had observed that his counsel was apt to irritate him, 
though his good sense often led him to follow it In the 
present case, Philip thought Mrs Brownlow and her society 
by no means desirable for a youth like Guy , and he was 
quite right 

Philip and his friend went the next morning , and in the 
afternoon I aura received the book of algebra — a very 
original first gift from a lover It came openly, with a 
full understanding that she was to use it by his recommenda- 
tion , her mother and brother both thought they understood 
the motive, which one thought very wise, and the other 
very charactenstic 

Lord Kilcoran and Lady Eveleen also departed Eveleen 
very sorry to go, though a little comforted by the prospect 
of seeing Laura so soon in Ireland, where she would set 
her going in all kinds of ” rationalities — reading, and school 
teaching, and everything else ” 

‘*Ay,” said Charles, when all were out of hearmg but 
his mother ; ** and I shrewdly suspect the comfort would 
be still greater if it was Sir Guy Morville who was coming ” 
It would be no bad thing,” said his mother , Eveleen 
IS a nice creature, with great capabilities ” 

Capabilities t but will they ever come to anything ^ ” 

In a few years,” said Mrs Edmonstone , ‘‘ and he is a 
mere boy at present, so there is plenty of time for both to 
develop themselves ” 

” Most true, madame mere , but it remains to be proved 
whether the hkmg for Sir Guy, which has taken hold of 
my Lady Eveleen, is strong enough to withstand all the 
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coquetting with young Inshmen, and all the idling at 
Kilcoran " 

I hope she has something better to be relied on than 
the liking for Sir Guy 

** You may well do so , for I think he has no notion of 
throwing off his allegiance to you — his first and only love 
He liked very well to make fun with Eva , but he regarded 
her rather as a siren, who drew him ojE from his Latin 
and Greek 

“ Yes , I am ashamed of myself for such a fit of match^ 
making » Forget it, Charhe, as fast as you can ” 


CHAPTER XI. 

This warld’s wealth, when I think o*t, 

It’s pride, and a’ the lave o’t, 

Fie, fie on silly coward man, 

That he should be the slave o’t -—Burns 

In another week Mr. Edmonstone and his eldest daughter 
were to depait on their Insh journey Laura, besides the 
natural pain in leaving home, was sorry to be no longer 
near Philip, especially as it was not likely that he would be 
still at Broadstone on their return , yet she was so restless 
and dissatisfied, that any change was welcome, and the 
fear of betraying herself almost took away the pleasure of 
his presence 

He met them at the railway station at Broadstone, 
where Mr Edmonstone, finding himself much too early, 
recollected something he had forgotten m the town, and 
left his daughter to walk up and down the platform under 
Philip’s charge They felt it a precious interval, but both 
were out of spints, and could hardly profit by iL 
**You will be gone long before we com© back/' said 
Laura 

In a fortmght or three weeks, probably/' 

'*But you will stiH be able to come to HoEyweU now 
and then ? " 

** hope so. It is all the pleasure I can look for. We 
shall never see such a summer again 
Oh, it has been a memorable one I " 
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M^mor^-bl© I Yes It has given me an as^urnnce that 
compensates for all I have lost , yet it has made me feel, 
more than ever before, how poverty withers a man’s hopes ” 
'*Oh, Philip, I always thought your poverty a great, 
noble thing * 

‘‘You thought like a generous-tempered girl, who has 
known nothing of its ejects ” 

“ And do you know that Guy says, the thing to be proud 
of, IS of holding the place you do, without the aid of rank 
or riches ” 

“ I would not have it otherwise— I would not for worlds 
that my father had acted otherwise,” said Philip “ You 
understand that, Laura ** 

“ Of course I do ’’ 

“ But when you speak— when Guy speaks of my holding 
the place I do, you little know what it is to feel that powers 
of usefulness are wasted— to know I have the means of 
working my way to honour and distinction, such as you 
would rejoice in, Laura, to have it all within, yet feel it 
thrown away tock^ley Ball, again—' every door is barred 
With gold, and opens but to golden keys ’ ” 

I wish there was anything to be done,” said Laura 
“It IS my profession that is the bar to everything I 
have sold the best years of my life, and for what ? To see 
my sister degrade herself by that marriage ” 

“ That IS the real grief,” said Laura 
“But for that, I should never have cast a look back 
on what I relinquished However, why do I talk of these 
things, these vain regrets ^ They only occurred because 
my welfare does not concern myself alone — and here’s your 
father ” 

Mr Edmonstone returned, out of breath, in too much 
bustle to remark his daughter’s blushes Even when the 
tram was moving off he still had his head out at the window, 
calling to Philip that they should expect a visit from him 
as soon as they returned 

Such cordiality gave Philip a pang , and in bitterness 
of spirit he walked back to the barracks On the way 
he met Mrs Deane, who wanted to consult him about 
inviting his cousin, Sir Guy, to a dinner-party she intended 
to give next week “Such an agreeable, sensible youth, 
and we feel we owe him some attention, he took so much 
pains tp make apologies about the ball ” 

“ I dare say he will be very happy to come ” 
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“ We will wnte at once He is a very* fine young man, 
without a shade of vanity or nonsense 

" Yes , he has \ery pleasant, unafected manners 
I am sure he wiU do credit to his estate It is a very 
handsome fortune, is it not ? ” 

“ It is a very large property ” 

I am glad of it , I have no doubt we shall see him 
one of the first men of his time ” 

These words brought into contrast in Philip’s mind the 
difference between Guy’s position and his own* The mere 
possession of wealth was winmng for Guy, at an age when 
his ments could only be negative, that estimation which 
his own tned character had scarcely achieved, placing him 
not merely on a level with himself, but in a situation where 
happiness and influence came unbidden His own talents, 
attainments, and equal, if not superior claims, to gentle 
blood, could not procure him what seemed to he at Guy’s 
feet His own ability and Laura’s heart alone were what 
wealth could not affect , yet when he thought how the 
want of it wasted the one, and injured the hopes of the 
other, he recurred to certain visions of his sister Margaret s, 
in days gone by, of what he was to do as Sir Philip, lord of 
Redclyffe He was speculating on what would have hap- 
pened had Guy died in his sickly infancy, when, suddenly 
recollecting himself, he turned his mind to other subjects* 
Guy was not much charmed with Mrs Deane’s invitation 
He said he knew he must go to make up for his rudeness 
about the ball , but he grumbled enough to make Mrs 
Edmonstone laugh at him for being so stupid as to want 
to stay hum-drum in the chimney comer No doubt it 
was very pleasant there There was that peculiar snugness 
which belongs to a remnant of a large party, when each 
member of it feels bound to prevent the rest from being 
dull Guy devoted himself to Charles more than ever, and 
in the fear that he might miss the late variety of amuse- 
ment, exerted even more of his powers of entertainment 
than Lady Eveleen had called forth 
There were grave readings in the mornings, and long 
walks in the afternoons, when he dragged Charles, m his 
chair, into many a place he had never expected to see 
again, and enabled him to accompany his mother and 
sisters in many a delightful expedition In the evening 
there was music, or light reading, especially poetry, as 
this was encouraged by Mrs Edmonstone, in the idea that 
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/t was better that so excitable and enthusiastic a person 
as Guy should have his objects of admiration tested by 
Charles’s love of ndicuie 

Mr Edmonstone had left to Guy the office of keeping 
the first of September, one which he greatly relished 
Indeed, when he thought of his own deserted manors, he 
was heard to exclaim, in commiseration for the neglect, 
'* Poor partridges » The Holly well shooting was certainly 
not hke that at Redclyfie, where he could hardly walk out 
of his own grounds, whereas here he had to bear in mind 
so many boundaries, that Philip was expecting to have to 
help him out of some direful scrape He had generally 
walked over the whole extent, and assured himself that 
the birds were very wild, and Bustle the best of dogs, 
before breakfast, so as to be ready for all the occupations 
of the day He could scarcely be grateful when the neigh- 
bours, tmnkmg it must be very dull for him to be left 
alone with Mrs Edmonstone and her cnppled son, used 
to ask him to shoot or dine He always lamented at first, 
and ended by enjoy mg himself 

One night he came home m such a state of eagerness, 
that he must needs tell his good news , and, findmg no 
one in the drawing-room, he ran upstairs, opened Charles’s 
door, and exclaimed — '‘There’s to be a concert at Broad- 
stone ! ” Then perceiving that Charles was fast asleep, he 
retreated noiselessly, reserving his rejoicings till morning, 
when it appeared that Charles had heard, but had woven 
the announcement mto a dream 

This concert filled Guy’s head His only grief was that 
it was to be in the evening, so that Charles could not go to 
it , and his wonder was not repressed at finding that Philip 
did not mean to favour it with his presence, since Guy 
would suffice for squire to Mrs Edmonstone and her 
daughters. 

In fact, Phihp was somewhat annoyed by the perpetual 
conversation about the concert, and on the day on which 
it was to take place resolved on making a long expedition 
to visit the rums of an old abbey, far out of all reports 
of it As he was setting out, he was greeted, in a very 
loud voice, by Mr Gordon 

" Hollo, Morville * how are you ^ So you have great 
doings to-night, I hear » ” and he had only just forced 
himself from him, when he was again accosted, this time 
in a hasty, embarrassed manner 
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I beg your pardon, sir, but the ties of relationship — — '' 

He drew himself up as if he was on parade, faced round, 
and replied with an emphatic Sir ’ " as he beheld a -thin, 
foreign^ookmg man, in a somewhat flashy style of dress, 
who, bowing low, repeated breathlessly 

“ I beg your pardon— Sir Guy Morville, I believe ^ ** 

“ Captain Morville, sir 

“ I beg your pardon— I mistook A thousand pardons,’' 
and he retreated , while Philip, after a moment’s wonder, 
pursued his walk 

The Hollywell party entered Broadstone in a very differ- 
ent temper, and greatly did they enjoy the concert, both 
for themselves and for each other In the midst of it, 
while Amy was intent on the Italian words of a song, Guy 
touched her hand, and pointed to a line in the programme— 

Sold on the Viohn • . Mr S. B DtXoN. 

She looked up m his face with an expression full of 
inquiry but it was no time for speaking, and she only 
saw how the colour mantled on his cheek when the violinist 
appeared, and how he looked down the whole time of the 
performance, only now and then venturing a furtive though 
earnest glance 

He did not say anything till they were seated in the car- 
riage, and then astonished Mrs Edmonstone by exclaiming : 

“ It must be my uncle I— I am sure it must I’ll ride to 
Broadstone the first thing to-morrow, and fin'd hmi out*” 

** Your uncle 1 ” exclaimed Mrs Edmonstone ” I never 
thought of that ” 

” S B Dixon 1 said Guy “ I know his name is 
Sebastian* It cannot be any one else You know he 
went to America How curious it is I I suppose there 
IS no fear of his being gone before I can come in to-morrow*” 
should think not Those musical people keep late 
hours” ^ 

would go before breakfast Perhaps it would be 
best to go to old Redford, he will know all about him , 
dt to the music-shop* I am so glad ! It is the very thing 
I alwa 5 rs wished 

Did you ? ” said Edmonstone to herself I 
can’t say every one would be of your mind , but I can’t 
help liking you the better for it I wish the man hid 
kept farther oflE* I wish Mr Edmonstone was at home* 
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I hope no harm will come of it I wonder what I ought 
to do Shall I caution him ? No , I don’t think I can 
spod his happiness — and perhaps the man may be im- 
proved He is his nearest relation, and I have no right 
to interfere* His own good sense will protect him — ^but 
I wish Mr Edmonstone was at home ” 

She therefore did not check his expressions of dehght, 
nor object to his going to Broadstone early the next morn- 
ing He had just dismounted before the inn-yard, when 
a boy put a note into his hand, and he was so absorbed 
in its contents, that he did not perceive Philip till after 
two greetings had passed unheard When at length he 
was recalled, he started, and exclaimed rapturously, as he 
put the note mto bis cousin’s hand • 

“ See here — it is himself ! ” 

**Who^» ” 

** My uncle My poor mother’s Own brother ” 

“ Sebastian Bach Dixon,” read Philip ‘‘ Ha ! it was 
he who took me for you yesterday ” 

“I saw him at the concert — I was sure it could be no 
other I came m on purpose to find him, and here he is 
waiting for me Is not it a happy chance ^ ” 

** Happy \ ” echoed Philip, in a far different tone 
^‘How I have longed for this — ^for any one who could 
remember and tell me of her— -of my mother — my poor, 
dear young mother < And her own brother I I have been 
thinking of it all mght, and he knows I am here, and is 
as eager as myself He is waiting for me,” ended Guy, 
hurrying off 

Stop * ” said Philip gravely “ Think before acting I 
seriously advise you to have nothing to do with this man, 
at least personally Bet me see him, and learn what he 
wants ” 

** He wants me,” impatiently answered Guy ” You are 
not his nephew ” ^ 

** Thank heaven * ” thought Philip “ Do you imagine 
your relationship is the sole cause of his seeking you ^ ” 

” I don’t know— I don’t care I ” cried Guy, with vehe- 
mence ** I wiU not listen to suspicions of my mother’s 
brother ” 

“ It IS more than suspicion Hear me calmly* I speak 
for your good I know this man’s infiuence was fatal to 
your father I know he did all in his j^ower to widen the 
breach with your grandfather ” 
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“That was eighteen years ago,” said Guy, walking on, 
biting his lip m a fiery fit of impatience 

“ You will not hear Remember, that his position and 
associates render him no fit companion for you Nay, 
listen patiently You cannot help the relationship I 
would not have you do otherwise than assist him Let 
him not complain of neglect, but be on your guard He 
will either seriously injure you, or be a burden for life ” 

“I have heard you so far — I can hear no more,” said 
Guy, no longer restraining his impetuosity “He is my 
uncle, that I know , I care for nothing else Position — 
nonsense ! what has that to do with it ? I wiU not be 
set against him ” 

He strode ofiE , but in a few moments turned back, over- 
took Philip, said 

“ Thank you for your advice I beg your pardon for my 
hastiness You mean kindly, but I must see my uncle ” 
And, without waiting for an answer, he was gone 
In short space he was in the little parlour of the music- 
shop, shaking hands with his uncle, and exclaiming 
“ I am so glad * I hoped it was you * ” 

'' It is very noble-hearted < I might have known it 
would be so with the son of my dearest sister and of my 
generous friend < ” cried Mr Dixon, with eagerness that 
had a theatrical air, though it was genuine feeling that 
filled his eyes with tears 

“I saw your name last night,” continued Guy “I 
would have tried to speak to you at once, but I was obliged 
to stay with Mrs Edmonstone, as I was the only gentleman 
with her ” 

“ Ah ! I thought it possible you might not be able to 
follow the dictates of your own heart , but this is a for- 
tunate conjuncture, m the absence of your guardian ” 

Guy recollected Philip’s remonstrance, and it crossed him 
whether his guardian might be of the same mind ; but he 
felt confident in having told all to Mrs Edmonstone 
“ How did you know I was here ? ” he asked 
“ I learned it in a most gratifying way, Mr, Redford, 
without knowing our connection*— for on that I will always 
be silent — ^mentioned that the finest tenor he had ever 
known, in an amateur, belonged to his pupil. Sir Guy Mor- 
ville. You can imagine my feelings at finding you so near, 
and learning that you had mhented your dear mother’s 
talent and laste,” 
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The conversation was long, for there was much to hear 
Mr Dixon had kept up a correspondence at long intervals 
with Markham, from whom he heard that his sister^s child 
survived, and was kindly treated by his grandfather , and 
inquirmg again on the death of old Sir Guy, learned that 
he was gone to live with his guardian, whose name and 
residence Markham had not thought fit to divulge He 
had been much rejoiced to hear his name from the music- 
master, and he went on to tell how he had been misled 
by the name of Morville into addressing the captam, who 
had a good deal of general resemblance to Guy’s father, 
a fine tall young man, of the same upright, proud deport- 
ment He supposed he was the son of the Archdeacon, 
and remembering how strongly his own proceedings had 
been discountenanced at Stylehurst, had been much dis- 
concerted , and deeming the encounter a bad omen, had 
used more caution in his advances to his nephew It was 
from sincere affection that he sought his acquaintance, 
though very doubtful as to the reception he might meet 
and was both delighted and surprised at such unembar- 
rassed, open-hearted afiection 

The uncle and nephew were not made to understand each 
other Sebastian Dixon was a man of little education, and 
when, in early youth, his talents had placed him high m 
his own line, he had led a careless, extravagant life Though 
an evil friend, and fatal counsellor, he had been truly 
attached to Guy s father, and the secret engagement, and 
runaway marriage with his beautiful sister, had been the 
romance of his life, promoted by him with no selfish end 
He was a proud and passionate man, and resenting Sir 
Guy’s refusal to receive his sister as a daughter, almost 
as much as Sir Guy was incensed at the marnage, had led 
his brother-in-law to act in a manner which cut off the 
hope of reconciliation, and obliged Archdeacon Morville 
to give up his cause He had gloried in supporting his 
sister and her husband, and enabling them to set the old 
baronet at defiance But young Morville’s territorial pride 
could not brook that he should be maintained, and espe- 
cially that his child, the heir of RedclyfEe, should be born 
whiLe he was hving at the expense of a musician This 
feeling, aided by a yearning for home, and a secret love 
for his father, mastered his resentment , he took his resolu- 
tion, quarrelled with Dixon, and carried off his wife, bent 
with desperation on forcing his father into receiving her 
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Sebastian had not surmounted his anger at this step 
when he learned its fatal consequences Ever since that 
time, nothing had prospered with him he had married 
and sunk himself lower, and though he had an excellent 
engagement, the days were past when he was the fashion, 
and his gains and his triumphs were not what they had 
been He had a long hst of disappointments and jealousies 
with which to entertain Guy, who, on his side, though 
resolved to like him, and dreading to be too refined to 
be friends with his relations, could not feel as thoroughly 
pleased as he intended to have been 
Music was, however, a subject on which they could meet 
with equal enthusiasm, and by means of this, together with 
the aid of his own imagination, Guy contnved to be very 
happy He stayed with his uncle as long as he could, and 
promised to spend a day with him in London, on his way to 
Oxford, in October 

The next morning, when Philip knew that Guy would be 
with his tutor, he walked to HoUjrwell, came straight up to 
his aunt’s dressing-room, asked her to send Charlotte down 
to practise, and, seating himself opposite to her, began 
What do you mean to do about this unfortunate ren- 
contre ? 

“ Do you mean Guy and his uncle ^ He is very much 
pleased, poor boy » I hke his entire freedom from false 
shame ” 

little true shame would be hardly misplaced about 
such a connection ” 

** It IS not his fault, and I hope it will not be his mis- 
fortune,” said Mrs Edmonstone 

** That It will certainly be,” replied Philip, ” if we are 
not on our guard , and, indeed, if we are, there is little 
to be done with one so wilful I might as well have inter- 
fered with the course of a whirlwind ” 

” No, no, Philip , he is too candid to be wilful 

cannot be of your opimon, when I have seen him 
rushmg into this acquaintance m spite of the warnings 
|te must have had here— to say nothing of myself ” 

”^Hay, there I must defend him, though you wdl think 
me very unwise , I could not feel that I ought to withhold 
him from taking some notice of so near a relation/* 

Philip did think her so unwise, that he could only reply 
gravely • 

“ We must hope it may produce no evil ejects ** 
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How ! she exclaimed, much alarmed* ** Have you 
heard anything against him ? 

** Yon remember, of course, that Guy’s father was regu^ 
larly the victim of this Dixon ** 

*^Yes, yes , but he has had enough to sober him Do 
you know nothing more ? said Mrs Edmonstone, growing 
nervously anxious lest she had been doing wrong in her 
husband’s absence 

I have been inquiring about him from old Bedford, and 
I should judge him to be a most dangerous companion ; 
as, indeed, I could have told from his whole air, which is 
completely that of a mui ” 

You have seen him, then ^ 

** Yes He paid me the compliment of taking mo for 
Sir Guy, and of course made ojS m dismay when he dis*- 
covered on whom he had fallen I have seldom seen a less 
creditable-lookmg individual ” 

But what did Mr Bedford say ^ Pid he know of the 
connection ^ 

ISTo ; I am happy to say he did not The fellow has 
decency enough not to boast of that Well, Bedford did 
not know much of him personally he said he had once 
been much thought of, and had considerable talent and 
execution, but taste changes, or he has lost something, 
so that, though he stands tolerably high in his profession, 
he is not a leader So much for his musical reputation 
As to his character, he is one of those people who are called 
no one’s enemy bufe their own, exactly the introduction Guy 
has hitherto happily wanted to every sort of mischief/' 

I think,” said Mrs* Edmonstone, trymg to console her- 
self, ** that Guy is too much afraid of small faults to be 
invited by larger evils While he pumshes himself for an 
idle word, he is not hkely to go wrong in greater matters/’ 
Not at present ” 

** Is the man m debt or difficulties ? Guy heard nothing 
of that, and I thought it a good sign ” 

I don't suppose he is He ought not, for he has a fixed 
salary^ besides what he gets by playing at concerts when 
it IS not the London season The wasting money on a 
spendthrift relation would be a far less evil than what I 
apprehend.^^ * 

** I wish I knew what to do I It is very xmlucky that 
yoim uncle is from home/* 

*«Very/* 
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Mrs Edmonstone was frightened by the sense of re- 
sponsibihty, and was only anxions to catch hold of some- 
thing to direct her 

“ What would you have me do ? ** she asked hopelessly 
Speak seriously to Guy He must attend to you , he 
cannot £y out with a woman as he does with me Show 
him the evils that must result from such an intimacy If 
Dixon was in distress, I would not say a word, for he would 
be bound to assist him , but as it is, the acquaintance can 
serve no purpose but degrading Guy, and showing him the 
way to evil Above all, make a point of his giving up visit- 
ing him m London That is the sure road to evil A youth 
of his age, under the conduct of a worn-out roui, connected 
with the theatres » I can hardly imagine anything more 
mischievous ” 

Yes, yes , I will speak to him,” said Mrs Edmon stone, 
perfectly appalled 

She promised, but she found the fulfilment difficult, in her 
dishke of vexing Guy, her fear of saying what was wrong, 
and a doubt whether the appearance of persecuting Mr 
Dixon was not the very way to prevent Guy's own good 
sense from finding out his true character , so she waited, 
hoping Mr Edmonstone might return before Guy went to 
Oxford, or that he might write decisively 

Mrs Edmonstone might have known her husband better 
than to expect him to write decisively when he had neither 
herself nor Phihp at his elbow The same post had brought 
him a letter from Guy, mentioning his meeting with his 
uncle, and frankly explaimng his plans for London ; another 
from Philip, calling on him to use all his authority to prevent 
this intercourse, and a third from his wife Bewildered 
between them, he took them to his sister, who, being as 
puaizle-headed as himself, and only hearing his involved 
mstory of the affair, confused him still more , so he wrote 
to Philip, saying he was sorry the fellow had turned up, 
but he would guard against him He told Guy he was 
sorry to say that his uncle used to be a sad scamp, and he 
must take care, or it would be his poor father's story over 
agam , and to Mrs Edmonstone he wrote that it was very 
odd that everytlung always did go wrong when he was away 
* He thought these lettefs a great achievement, but his 
wife's perplexity was not materially relieved. 

After considenng a good while, she at length spoke to 
Guy , but It was not at a happy time, for Phihp, despaitmg 
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of her, had just taken on himself to remonstrate, and had 
angered him to the verge of an outbreak 

Mrs Edmonstone, as mildly as she could, urged on him 
that such intercourse could bring him little satisfaction, and 
might be very inconvenient , that his uncle was in no dis- 
tress, and did not reqmre assistance , and that it was too 
probable that in seeking him out he might meet with per- 
sons who might unsettle his principles — ^m short, that he 
had much better give up the visit to London 
“ This IS Phihp's advice,’* said Guy 
‘‘ It IS , but ” 

Guy looked impatient, and she paused 
You must forgive me,” he said, “ if I follow my own 
judgment If Mr Edmonstone chose to lay his commands 
on me, I suppose I must submit , but I cannot see that I 
am bound to obey Phihp ” 

Not to obey, certainly , but his advice ” 

** He is prejudiced and unjust,” said Guy ” I don’t 
believe that my uncle would attempt to lead me into bad 
company , and surely you would not have me neglect or 
look coldly on one who was so much attached to my parents 
If he IS not a gentleman, and is looked down on by the 
world, it IS not for his sister’s son to make him conscious 
of It ” 

** I hke your feelings, Guy , I can say nothing agamst it, 
but that I am much afraid your uncle is not highly prin- 
cipled ” 

You have only Phihp’s account of him ” 

** You are resolved ? ” 

** Yes I do not hke not to take your advice, but I do 
beheve this is my duty I do not think my determination 
is made in self-will,” said Guy thoughtfully , ** I cannot 
think that I ought to neglect my uncle, because I happen to 
have been born in a diSerent station, which is all I have 
heard proved against him,” he added, smihng ” You will 
forgive me, will you not, for not foUowmg your advice ? for 
really and truly, if you will let me say so, I think you would 
not have given it if Philip had not been talking to you ” 
Mrs Edmonstone confessed, with a smile, that perhaps 
it was so ; but said she trusted much to Philip’s knowledge 
of the world Guy agreed to this , though still ileclanng 
Philip had no right to set him agamst his uncle, spd there 
the discussion ended 

Guy went to London Phihp thought him very w^ful, and 
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his autit very weak ; aiid Mr Edmonstene, oti coming homo, 
said it could not be helped, and he wished to hear no more 
about the matter 


CHAPTER Xlt 

Her playM smile, her baoyande Wild, 

Bespeak the gentle, mirthful child 
But in her forehead’s broad expanse* 

Her chastened tones, her thoughtful glance, 

Is mingled, with the child’s li^t glee, 

The modest maiden’s dignity 

sumnier^s day, two years after the ball and review, 
Mary Ross and her father were finishing theit Oatly dinner, 
when she said 

If you don*t want me this afternoon, papa, I think 
1 shall walk to HoIlyweU You know Eveleeii de Conroy 
is thore ** 

** Ko, 1 did not What has brought her ? 

As Charles expresses it, she has over-polked herself in 
London, and is sent here for quiet and country air I want 
to call on her, and to ask Sir Guy to give me some idea 
as to the singing the children should practise for the school- 
feast 

“ Then you thmk Sir Guy wall come to the feast ? ** 

I reckon on him to conceal all the deficiencies m the 
children’s smgmg ’’ 

He won*t desert you, as he did Mrs Brownlow ? ” 

Oh, papa < you surely did not think him to blame in 
that afPan* ? 

** Honestly, Mary, if f thought at3out the matter at all, I 
thought It a pity he Should go so much to the BrowfiloWS/^ 
I believe t could tell Vott the histoty, if you thought it 
worth while t and thOUm it may be goSSip, 1 Should like 
you to do justice to Sir Guy 

Yery well j though I dou^t think there in much danger 
of my doing otherwise I only wondered he Should become 
Ultimate there at all 

“1 believe Mrs Edmoufetone thlulsB it nght he should 
See as much of the world as possible, and not be alwayt at 
home m their own set ” 

“ Fair and proper 
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" You know she has shown him all the people she could 
— had Eveleen staying there, and the Miss Nortons, and 
hunted him out to part;ies, when he had rather have been 
at home '' 

I thought he was fond of society I remember your 
telling me how amused you were with his enjoyment of his 
first ball 

Ah » he was two years younger then, and all was new* 
He seems to me too deep and sensitive not to find more 
pam than pleasure jn’^commonplace society I have some- 
times seen, that he cannot speak either lightly or harshly 
of what he disapproves, and people don't understand him 
I was once sitting next him, when there was some talking 
going on about an elopement , he did not laugh, looked 
almost distressed, and at Jast said %n a very low voice to 
me, * I wish people would not laugh about such things ’ " 

" He is an extraordmary mixture of gaiety of heart and 
seriousness 

“ Well, when Mrs Broymlow had her nieces with her, 
and was giving those musical parties, his voice made him 
valuable ; and Mrs, Edmonstpue told him he ought to go 
to them* I believe he hked it at first, but he found there 
was no end to it 1 it took up a great deal of time, and was 
a style of thing altogether that was not desirable Mrs 
Edmonstone thought at fiist his reluctance was only shy*** 
ness and stay-at-home nonsense, that ought to be over- 
come ; but when she had been there, and saw how Mrs 
Browslow beset him, and the unpleasant fuss they made 
about his singing, §he quite came round to his imnd and 
was veiry sorry she had e3?:posed him to so much that was 
disagreeable/’ 

Well, Mary, I am'^glad to hear your account My im- 

pressiQU arpso from something PWiP Morvilla said ” 

"Captain MorviHe never can approve of anything Sir 
Guv does I It m not like Charles 

How improved Charles Rdmonstone is He has lost 
that spmt pi repining and sareasm, and lives as if he had 
an object ” 

Yes ; he employs himself now, and teaches Amy to do 
the same, You Imow, after the governess went, we wer§ 
ajEraid little Amy would never do anything but wait on 
Charles, and idle m her i^etty gentle way , but when he 
turned to better things §0 did she, and her mn^d has been 
growing all thie time, you don*t see it, for she 
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has not lost her likeness to a kitten, and looks all demure 
silence with the elders, but she takes in what the wise say 
“ She IS a very good httle thing ; and I dare say will 
not be the worse for growing up slowly 

** Those two sisters are specimens of fast and slow growth 
Laura has always seemed to be so much more than one 
year older than Amy, especially of late She is more like 
nve-and-twenty than twenty I wonder if she overworks 
herself But how we have lingered over our dinner I " 

By half-past three, Mary was entering a copse which led 
into Mr Edmonstone's field, when she heard gay tones, 
and a snatch of one of the sweetest of old songs 

Weep no more, lady , lady, weep no more, 

Thy sorrow is in vain , 

For violets pluck’d, the sweetest showers 
Will ne’er make grow again 

A merry, clear laugh followed, and a turn in the path 
showed her Guy, Amy, and Charlotte, busy over a sturdy 
stock of eglautme Guy, little changed in these two years 
— ^not much taller, and more agile than robust — ^was loppmg 
vigorously with his great pruning-knife. Amabel nursing a 
bundle of drooping rose branches, Charlotte, her bonnet in 
a garland of wild sweetbrier, holding the matting, and con- 
tinually getting entangled in the long thorny wreaths 

“ And here comes the * fnar of orders gray * to tell you so,’* 
exclaimed Guy, as Mary, in her gray diess, came on them 
'* Oh, that IS right, dear good friar,’* cried Amy 
** We are so busy,” said Charlotte , ‘‘ Guy has made Mr, 
Markham send all these choice buds from Rcdclyfie ” 

** Not from the park,” said Guy, we don’t deal much in 
gardening ; but Markham is a great florist, and these are 
his bounties ” 

” And are you cuttmg that beautiful wild rose to pieces? ” 

** Is it not a pity ? *’ said Amy ** We have used up all 
the stocks in the garden, and this is to be transplanted in 
the autumn ” 

She has been consohng it all the time by telling it it 
IS for its good,” said Guy , ” cuttmg off wild shoots, and 
puttmg in bettor tlungs ” 

I never said anything so pretty ; and after all, I don’t 
toow that the grand roses will be equal to these purple 
shoots and blushing buds with long whiskers ” 
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So Sir Guy was singing about the violets plucked to 
comfort you But you must not leave I want to see 
how you do it I am gardener enough to like to look on 
** We have only two more to put m ** 

Knife and fingers were busy, and Mary admired the dex- 
terity with which the sht was made in the gieen bark, well 
armed with firm red thorns, and the tiny scarlet gem in- 
serted, and bound with cotton and matting At the least 
critical parts of the worl:, she asked after the rest of the 
party, and was answered that papa had driven Charles out 
in the pony carriage, and that Laura and Eveleen were 
sitting on the lawn, reading and working with mamma 
Eveleen was better, but not strong, or equal to much exer- 
tion in the heat Mary went on to speak of her school-feast 
and ask her questions 

Oh, Guy, you must not go before that * '' cried Charlotte 
“ Are you going away ^ ’’ 

'' He is very naughty indeed,^’ said Charlotte " He is 
going, I don’t know where all, to be stupid, and read mathe- 
matics ” 

A true bill, I am sorry to say,” said Guy , ** I am to 
join a reading-party for the latter part of the vacation ” 

I hope not before Thursday week, though we are not 
asking you to anything worth staying for ” 

Oh, surely you need not go before that < ” said Amy, 
-.‘'need you ? ” 

” Ko ; I believe I may stay till Friday, and I should 
delight in the feast, thank you. Miss Ross — I want to study 
such thmgs A bit more matting, Amy, if you please 
There, I think that will do ” 

Excellently Here is its name See how neatly Charlie 
has printed it, Mary Is it not odd, that he prints so well 
when he writes so badly ? ” 

“ * The Seven Sisters ’ There, fair sisterhood,^ grow and 
thrive, till I come to transplant you in the autumn Are 
there any more ^ ” 

“ No, that is the last Now, Mary, let us come to mamma ” 
Guy waited to clear the path of the numerous trailing 
bnery branches, and the others walked on, Amy telling how 
sorry they were to lose Guy^s vacation , but that he thought 
he could not give time enough to his studies here, and had 
settled at Oxford, to make one of a leading-party, under 
the tutorship of bis friend, Mr Wellwood 
Where do they go ? ” 
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** It IS Jiot Settled Guy wished it to be the seaside , but 
Fhihj) has been recommending a farm-house m Stylehurst 

E ansh, rather nearer St Mildred's Wells than Stylehurst, 
ut quite out in the moor, and an immense way froru both '' 
Do you think it will be the place ? " 

Yes , Guy thinks it would suit Mr Wellwood, because 
he^has friends at St Mildred's, so he gave his vote for it 
He esipects to hear how it is settled to-day or to-morrow " 
Coming out on the lawn, they found the three ladies sitting 
under the acacia, with their books and work. Laura did, 
indeed, look older than her real age, as much above twenty 
as Amy looked under nineteen She was prettier than ever , 
her complexion exquisite in delicacy, her fine figure and the 
perfect outline of her features more developed , but the 
change from girl to woman had passed over her, and set its 
stamp on the anxious blue eye, and almost oppressed brow 
Mary thought it would be hard to define where was that 
difference It was not want of bloom, for of that Laura 
had more than any of the others, fresh, healthy, and bright, 
while Amy was always rather pale, and Lady Eveleen was 
positively wan and faded by London and late hours s nor 
was it loss of animation, for Laura talked and laughed with 
interest and eagerness , nor was it thought, for httle Amy, 
when at lest, wore a meditative, pensive countenance j but 
there was something either added or taken away, winch 
made it appear that the serenity and carelessness of early 
youth had fled from her, and the air of the cares of life 
had come over her* 

Mary told her plans— Church service at four, followed by 
a tea-drinking in the fields , tea in the garden for the com- 
pany, and play for the school-children and all who liked to 
join them Every one likes such festivals, which have the 
recommendation of permittmg all to do M they please, 
bringing fnends together in perfect ease and freedom, with 
an object that raises them above the rank of mere gather- 
ings for the pleasure of nch neighbours 
Mrs. Edmonstone gladly made the engagement, and Lady 
Eveleen promised to be quite well, and tO teach the children 
all manner of new games, though she greatly despised the 
dtillness of English children, and had many droll stories of 
the stupidity of Laura's pupils communica'^d to her, with 
perhaps a little exaggeration, by Charles, and still furtiier 
embellished by herself, for the purpose of exciting Char- 
lotte's mdignatioii 
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Mary proceeded to her consnltatioa about the emgiug, 
and was conducted by Guy and Amy to the piano, and 
when her ears could not be indoctrinated by their best 
efforts, they more than half engaged to walk to East’-hill 
and have a conversation with the new school-master, whom 
Mary pitied for having fallen on people so unable to appre-^ 
ciate hjLs musical training as herself and her father. The 
whole party walked back with her as far as the shade lasted 5 
and at the end of the next field she turned, saw them stand- 
ing round the stile, thought what happy people they were, 
and then resumed her wonder whither Laura’s youthfulness 
had flown 

The situation of Philip and Laura had not changed Hjs 
regiment had never been at any great distance from Holly- 
well, and he often came, venturing more as Laura learned 
to see him with less trepidation He seldom or never was 
abne with her , but his influence was as strong as ever, and 
look, word, and gesture, which she alone could understand, 
told her what she was to him, and revealed his thoughts, 
To him she was devoted, all her doings were with a view to 
please him, and deserve his affection 5 he was her world 
and sole object Indeed, she was sometimes startled by 
peiceu mg that, tenderly as she loved her own family, all 
were subordinate to hiin She had long smce knowa the 
true name of her feelings for him j she could not tell when 
or how the certainty had come, but she w’'as conscious that 
it was love that they had acknowledged for one another and 
that she only lived m the light of his love, Still she did 
not realise the evil of concealment ; it was so deep a sen- 
sation of her innermost heart that she never could imagine 
revealing it to any living creature, and she had besides sq 
surrendered her judgment to her idol, that no thought could 
ever cross her that he bad enjoined what was wrong Her 
heart and soul were his alone, and she left the future to him 
without an independent desire or reflection Ah the em- 
barrassments and discomforts which her secret ocoasionea 
her were met willingly for his sake, and these were not a 
few, though time had given her more self-command, or, 
perhaps, more properly speaking, had hardened her. 

She always had a dread of and conversations 

over novels, and these were apt to be unavoidable when 
Eveleen was at Hohyweh The twdi^ht wanderings on 
the terrace were a daily habit, and RveJeen almost alwaye 
paired with her, Pn tw evening in particular, Lanra wae 
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made very uncomfortable by Eveleen’s declaring that it 
was positively impossible and unnatural that the good 
heroine of some novel should have concealed her engage- 
ment from her parents Laura could not help saying that 
there might be many excuses , then afraid that she was 
exciting suspicion, changed the subject in great haste, and 
tried to make Eveleen come indoors, telling her she would 
tire herself to death, and vexed by her cousin’s protesta- 
tions that the fresh cool air did her good Besides, Eve- 
leen was looking with attentive eyes at another pair who 
were slowly walking up and down the shady walk that 
bordered the grass-plot, and now and then standing still to 
enjoy the subdued silence of the summer evening, and the 
few distant sounds that marked the perfect lull 
How calm, how beautiful ! ” murmuied Amabel 
" It only wants the low solemn surge and ripple of the 
tide, and its dash on the rocks,” said Guy “ If ever there 
was music, it is there , but it makes one think what the 
ear must be that can take in the whole of those harmonies ” 
" How I should like to hear it * ” 

** And see it Oh, Amy * to show you the sunny sea — 
the sense of breadth and vastness m that pale clear horizon 
line, and the infinite number of fields of light between you 
and it — and the free feelings as you stand on some high 
ciag, the wind blowing m your face acioss half the globe, 
and the waves dashing far below * I am growing quite 
thirsty for the sea ” 

'*You know, papa said something about your taking 
your reading parfy to Redclyffe ” 

“ True , but I don’t think Markham would like it, and 
it would put old Mrs Drew into no end of a fuss ” 

Not like to have you ^ ” 

Oh, yes, I should be all very well , but if they heard 
I was bnnging three or four men with me, they would 
think them regular wild beasts They would be in an 
awful fright Besides, it is so long since I have been at 
home, that I don’t altogether fancy going there till I settle 
there for good ” 

“ Ah ! it will be-sad going there at first ” 

** And it has not been my duty yet ” 

But you will be glad when you get there ? 

« s^'t I ? I wonder if any one has been to shoot the 
raraits on the Shag Rock. They must have quite overrun 
It by this tune But I don’t like the nohoa of the first 
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day There is not only the great change, but a stranger 
at the vicarage ** 

Do you know anything about the new clergyman ^ I 
bebeve Mrs Ashford is a connection of Lady Thorndale*s ’ 

** Yes , Thorndale calls them pattern people, and I have 
no doubt they will do great good in the parish I am sure 
we want some enlightenment, for we are a most primitive 
race, and something beyond Jenny Robinson's dame school 
would do us no harm " 

Here Mr Edmonstone called from the window that they 
must come in 

Mrs Edmonstone thought deeply that night She had 
not forgotten her notion that Eveleen was attracted by Guy's 
manners, and had been curious to see what would happen 
when Eveleen was sent to HoUywell for country air 

She had a very good opinion of Lady Eveleen Since the 
former visit, she had shown more spirit of improvement, 
and laid aside many little follies , she had put herself under 
Laura's guidance, and tamed down into what gave the 
promise of a sensible woman, more than anything that had 
hitherto been observed in her , and little addicted to match- 
making as Mrs Edmonstone was, she could not help think- 
ing that Eva was almost worthy of her dear Guy (she never 
could expect to find any one she should think quite worthy 
of him, he was too hke one of her own children for that), 
and on the other hand, how delighted Lord and Lady Kil- 
coran would be It was a very pretty castle in the air . 
but in the midst of it, the notion suddenly darted into 
Mrs Edmor stone's head, that while she was thinking of 
it, it was Amy, not Eveleen, who was constantly with Guy 
Reading and music, roses, botany, and walks on the ter- 
race * She looked back, and it was still the same L^t 
Easter vacation, how they used to study the stars in the 
evening, to linger m the greenhouse in the morning nursing 
the geramums, and to practise singing over the schoolroom 
piano , how, in a long walk, they always paired together , 
and how they seemed to share every pursuit or pleasure 
Now Mrs Edmonstone was extremely fond of Guy, ana 
trusted him entirely, but she thought she ought to con- 
sider how far this should be allowed Feehng that he ougnt 
to see more of the world, she had sent him as much as she 
could into society, but it had only made him cling closer to 
home Still he was but twenty, it was only a country 
neighbourhood, and there was much more for him to see 
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before he could fairly be supposed to know his own mind 
She Imew he would act honourably , but she had a horror 
of letting him entangle himself with jf.er daughter before he 
was fairly able to judge of his own feelings Or, if this was 
only behaving with a brother's freedom and confidence, 
Mrs Edmonstone felt it was not safe for her poor little 
Amy, who might learn so to depend on him as to miss him 
gnevously when this intimacy ceased, as it must when 
he settled at his own home It would be right, while it 
was stiE time, to make her remember that they were not 
brother and sister, and by checking their present happy, 
careless, confidential intercourse, to save her from the chill 
which seemed to have been cast on Laura Mis Edmon- 
stone was the more anxious, because she deeply regretted 
not having been sufficiently watchful m Laura's case, and 
perhaps she felt an unacknowledged conviction that if thoie 
was real love on Guy's part, it would not be hurt by a little 
reserve on Amy's Yet to have to speak to her little in- 
nocent daughter on such a matter distuibed her so much, 
that she could hardly have set about it, if Amy had not, at 
that very moment, knocked at her door 

My dear, what has kept you up so late ? " 

We have been sitting in Eveleen's room, mamma, hear- 
ing about her London hfe , and then we began to settle 
our plans for to-morrow, and I came to ask what you think 
of tnem You know Guy has piomised to go and hear 
the East-hiH singing, and we were proposing, if you did 
not mind it, to take the pony-carnage and the donkey, and 
go m the morning to East-hill, have luncheon, and get Mary 
to go with us to the top of the gieat down, whore we have 
never been Guy has been wanting us, for a long time 
past, to go and see the view, and saying theie is a track 
quite smooth enough to drive Charlie to the top," 

Amy wondered at her mother's look of hesitation In 
f^t, the scheme was so accordant with their usual habits 
that it was impossible to find any objection , yet it all 
hinged on Guy, and the appointment at East-lull might 
lead to a great many more 

" Do you wish us to do anything else, mamma ? We 
don't care about it " 

my dear," said Mrs* Edmonstone, ** I see no reason 
against it BuW' and she felt as if she maSg 
ptonge—'* there is something I want my iso 
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Amy stood ready to hear, but Mrs Edmottstoue paused 
Another effort, and she spoke 

** Amy, my dear, I don't wisb to find fault, but I thought 
of advising you to take care About Guy-*—" 

The very brilliant pink which instantly overspread Amy’s 
face made her mother think her warning more expedient 
' You have been spending a great deal of time with him 
of late, very sensibly and pleasantly, I know , I don’t blame 
you at all, my dear, so you need not look distressed I 
only want you to be careful You know, though we call 
him cousin, he is scarcely a relation at alb" 

mamma, don't go on.'^said poor little Amy hur- 
riedly , ** indeed, I am very sorry " 

For Amy understood that it was imputed to her that she 
had been forward and unmaidenly Mrs Edmonstone saw 
her extreme distress, and, gneved at the pam she had in- 
flicted, tned to reassure her as much as might be safe 
** Indeed, my dear, you have done nothing amiss, I only 
intended to tell you to be cautious for fear you should get 
into a way of going on which might not look well Don't 
make any great difference, I only meant that there should 
not be quite so much singing and gardening alone with 
him, or walking in the garden in the evening You can 
manage to draw back a little, So as to keep more with me 
or With Laura, and I think that will be the best way 
Every word, no matter what, increased the burning of 
poor Amy's cheeks A broad accusation of flirting would 
have b^n less distressing to many girls than this mild and 
delicate warning Was to one of such shrinking modesty 
and maidenly feeling* She had a sort of consciousness that 
she enjoyed partaking mjhis pursuits, and 
sense of confusion and shame overwhelmmg what haa 
she been thoughtlessly doing ? She could not speak, she 
could not look Her mother put her arm round ber, aM 
Amy hid her head on her shoulder, and held her fast, 
Mrs, Edmonstone -tossed and caressed the little fluttering 
bird, then saying, ** Good^mght, my own dear child, un- 
loosed her embrace ^ - 

” Gtood-night, dear mamma," whispeied Amy I nm 

^^Yo^^eed not be sorry, my dear, only be ^are^b 
Good-night " And it would be hard to say whether the 
mother or the daughter had the hottest cheeks 
Poor bttle Amy ’ what was her dismay as she asked h^- 
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self, again and again, what she had been doing and what 
she was to do ? The last was plain — she knew what was 
right, and do it she must There would be an end of much 
that was pleasant, and a fresh glow came over her as she 
owned how very, very pleasant , but if it was not quite the 
thmg — ^if mamma did not approve, so it must be True, all 
her doings received their zest from Guy — her heart bounded 
at the very sound of his whistle, she always hcaid hxs words 
through all the dm of a whole party — ^nothing was complete 
without him, nothing good without his approval — ^but so 
much the more shame for her It was a kind of seeking 
him which was of all things the most shocking So there 
should be an end of it — ^never mind the rest I Amy knelt 
down, and prayed *that she might keep her resolution 

She did not know how much of her severity towards 
herself was learned from the example that had been two 
years before her Nor did she think whether the seeking 
had been mutual , she imagined it all her own doing, and 
did not guess that she would give pain to Guy by with- 
drawing herself from him 

The morning gave vigour to her resolution, and when 
Laura came to ask what mamma thought of their project, 
Amy looked confused — ^said she did not know — she believed 
it would not do But just then in came her mothei, to say 
she had been considering of the expedition, and meant to 
join it herself Amy understood, blushed, and was silently 
grateful 

When Laura wanted to alter her demeanour towards 
Guy, bemg perfectly cool, and not in the least conscious, 
she had acted with great judgment, seen exactly what to 
do, and what to leave undone, so as to keep up appearances 
But it was not so with Amy She was afraid of herself, 
and was in extremes She would not come down till the 
last moment, that there might be no talking in the window 
She hardly spoke at breakfast-time, and adhered closely to 
Laura and Eveleen when they wandered in the garden 
Presently Charles looked out from the dressing-room window 
calling 

Amy, Guy is ready to read ” 

I can^t come Read without me,'^ she answered, hop- 
ing Charlie would not be vexed, and feeling her facellight 
up agam. 

The hour for the expedition came, and Amy set oM walk- 
ing with Laura, because Guy was witb JVljrs Edmonstone } 
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but presently, after holding open a gate for Charlotte who 
was on the donkey, he came up to the sisters, and joined 
in the conversation Amy saw something in the hedge — a 
foxglove, she believed — ^it would have done as well if it 
had been a nettle — ^she stopped to gather it, hoping to fall 
behind them, but they waited for her She grew silent, 
but Guy appealed to her She ran on to Charlotte and her 
donkey, but at the next gate Guy had joined company 
again At last she put herself under her mother's wing, 
and by keepmg with her did pretty well all the time she 
was at East-hill But when they went on, she was riding 
the donkey, and it, as donkeys always are, was resolved on 
keeping ahead of the walkers, so that as Guy kept by her 
side, it was a more absolute Ute’-a-Uta than ever 

At the top of the hill they found a fine view, rich and 
extensive, broad woods, fields waving with silvery barley, 
trim meadows, fair hazy blue distance, and a dim line of 
sea beyond TThis, as Amy knew, "was Guy's delight , and 
further, what she would not tell herself, was that he chiefly 
cared for showing it to her. It was so natural to call him 
to admire everything beautiful, and ask if it was equal to 
Redclyfle, that she found herself already turnmg to him to 
participate in his pleasure, as he pointed out all that was 
to be seen ; but she recollected, blushed, and left her mother 
to speak He had much to show There was a hanging 
wood on one side of the hill, whence he had brought her 
more than one botamcal prize, and she must now visit 
their native haunts It was too great a scramble for Mrs 
Edmonstone, with all her good will ; Eveleen was to be 
kept stiU, and not to tire herself > Laura did not care for 
botany, nor love brambles , and Amy was obliged to stand 
and look into the wood, saying, “ No, thank you, I don't 
t'h’tnk I can,'* and then run back to Mary and Charles , 
while Charlotte was loudly calling out that it was delight- 
ful fun, and that she was very stupid In another minute 
Guy had overtaken her, and m his gentle, persuasive voice, 
was telling her it was very easy, and she must come and 
see the bird's-nest orchises She would have liked it above 
all things, but she thought it very kind of Guy not to seem 
angry when she said, “ No, thank you " ... 

Mary, after what she had seen yesterday, could not 
at the real reason, or she would have come with her > fe'ut 
she thought Amy was tired, and would rather not 
Amy was tired, very tired, before the walk was over, but 
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her weary looks made it worse, for Guy ojffered her his arm 
** Ko thank you/^ she said, I am getting on very well/’ 
and she trudged on resolutely, for her mother was in the 
carnage, and to lag behind the others would surely make 
him kei^ with her 

Mrs Edmonstone was very sorry for her fatigue, but Amy 
found it a good excuse for not wandering in the garden, or 
joinmg in the music It had been a very uncomfortable 
day ; she hoped she had done right , at any rate, she had 
the peaceful conviction of having tried to do so 

The next day, Amy was steady to her resolution No 
reading with the two youths, Ihough Charles scolded her , 
sitting in her room till Guy was gone out, going indoors as 
soon as she heard him return, and m the evenmg staying 
with Charles when her sisters and cousins went out , but 
this did not answer, for Guy came and sat by them She 
moved away as soon as possible, though very unwillingly , 
but the more inclined she was to linger, the more she 
thought she ought to go , so murmuring something about 
looking for Laura, she threw on her scarf, and sprung to 
the window Her mushn caught on the bolt, she turned, 
Guy was already disentanglmg it, and she met his eye It 
was full of anxious, pleadmg inquiry, which to her seemed 
upbraiding, and, not knowing what to do, she exclaimed 
hurriedly, ** Thank you , no harm done I and darted into 
the garden, frightened to feel her face glowing and her 
heart throbbing She could not help looking back to see if 
he was followmg No, he was not attempting it , he was 
leaning against the window, and on she listened, the per- 
ception dawning on her that she was hurting him ; he 
might think her rude, unkind, capiicious, he who had 
always been so kind to her> and when he was going away 
so soon But it IS right $ it must be done,'' said little 
Amy to heiself, standing still, now that she was out of 
sight ** If I was wrong before, I must bear it now, and 
he will see the rights of it sooner or later. The worst of 
ail would be my not doing the very most right to please 
anybody Besides, he can’t really care for missing silly 
ht&e Amy when he has mamma and Charlie ^d,he is 
gomg away, so it will be easier to begin nght when he 
comes took Be that a$ it may, it must be done. III get 
Charlie to tell me what he was saying about the painted 
glass ** 
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CHAPTER XIII 

Oh, thou child of many prayers I 
Life hath quicksands — ^life hath snares — 

Care and age come imawares 

Like the swell of some sweet tune. 

Morning rises into noon. 

May glides onward into June — ^Longfellow 

** What is the matter with Amy ? What makes her so 
odd ? ** asked Charles, as his mother came to wish him 
good-night 

Poor little dear ! don't take any notice," was all the 
answer he received , and seeing that he was to be told 
no more, he held his peace 

Laura understood without being told She, too, had 
thought Guy and Amy were a great deal together, and 
combining various observations, she perceived that her 
mother must have given Amy a caution She therefore 
set herself, like a good sister, to shelter Amy as much 
as she could, save her from awkward situations, and, 
above all, to prevent her altered manner from being re- 
marked This was the less difficult, as Eveleen was subdued 
and languid, and more inclined to he on the sofa and read 
than to look out for mirth 

As to poor little Amy, her task was m one way become 
less hard, for Guy had ceased to haunt her, and seemed 
to make it his business to avoid all that could cause her 
embarrassment; but m another way it hurt her much 
more, for she now saw the pain she was causing* If obliged 
to do anythmg for her, he would give a look as if to ask 
pardon, and then her rebelhous heart would so throb with 
loy as to cause her dismay at having let herself fall into 
so hateful a habit as wishing to attract attention What 
a struggle it was not to obey the impulse of turning to hun 
for the smile with which he would greet anything m con- 
versation that Interested them both, and how wrong she 
thought it not to be more consoled when she saw him 
talking to Eveleen, or to any of the others, as if he was 
doing very well without her* This did not often happen , 
he was evidently out of spirits, and thoughtful, and Amy 
was afraid soma storm might be gathering respecting Mr, 
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Sebastian Dixon about whom there always seemed to be 
some uncomfortable mystery 
Mrs Edmonstone saw everything, and said nothing 
She was very sorry for them both, but she could not inter- 
fere, and could only hope she had done right, and protected 
Amy as far as she was able She was vexed now and then 
to see Eveleen give knowing smiles and significant glances, 
feared that she guessed what was going on, and wondered 
whether to give her a hint not to add to Amy’s confusion , 
but her gieat dislike to enter on such a subject prevailed, 
and she left things to take their course, thinking that, for 
once, Guy’s departure would be a relief 
The approach of anything in the shape of a party of 
pleasure was one of the beat cures for Eveleen’s ailments, 
and the evening before Mary’s tea-drmking, she was in 
high spirits, laughing and talking a great deal, and address- 
ing herself chiefly to Guy He exerted himself to answer, 
but it did not come with life and spirit, his countenance 
did not light up, and at last Eveleen said, “ Ah ! I see I 
am a dreadful boie I’ll go away, and leave you to repose ” 
Lady Eveleen * ” he exclaimed, in consternation , what 
have I been doing — ^what have I been thinking of > ” 

'*Nay, that is best known to yourself, though I think 
perhaps I could divine,” said she, with that archness and 
grace that always seemed to remove the unfavourable im- 
pression that her proceedings might have given “ Shall I ? ” 
”No, no,” 'he answered, colouring crimson, and then 
trying to laugh off his coiifusion, and find some answer, 
but without success , and Eveleen, perceiving her aunt’s 
eyes were upon her, suddenly recollected that she had gone 
quite as far as decorum allowed, and made as masterly a 
retreat as the circumstances permitted 
” Well, I have always thought a ^ penny for your thpughts * 
the boldest offer in the world, and now it is proved,” 

This scene made Mrs Edmonstone doubly annoyed, the 
next morning, at waking with a disabling headache, which 
made it quite impossible for her to attempt going to Mary 
Ross’s fit$ With great sincerity, Amy entreated to be 
allowed to remain at home, but she thought it would only 
be making the change more remarkable , she did not wish 
Mary to be disappomted, among so many ladies, Amy 
could easily avoid gettmg into difficulties , while Laura 
would, she trusted, be able to keep Eveleen m order 
The day was sunny, and ail went ofi to admiration. The 
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gentlemen presided over the cricket, and the ladies over 
“ blind man's bu:ff " and “ thread my needle " , but perhaps 
Mary was a little disappointed that, though she had Sir 
Guy's bodily presence, the peculiar blitheness and anima- 
tion which he usually shed around him were missing He 
sung at chuich, he filled tiny cups from huge pitchers of 
tea, he picked up and pacified a screaming child that had 
tumbled off a gate — ^he was as good-natured and useful 
as possible, but he was not his joyous and brilliant self 

Amy devoted herself to the smallest fry, played assidu- 
ously for three-quarters of an hour with a fat, grave boy of 
three, who stood about a yard and a half from her, solemnly 
throwing a ball into her lap, and never catching it again, 
took charge of many caps and bonnets, and wa&ed about 
with Louisa Harper, a companion whom no one envied her 

In conclusion, the sky clouded over, it became chiHy, and 
a shower began to fall Laura pursued Eveleen, and Amy 
hunted up Charlotte from the utmost parts of the field, 
where she was the very centre of “ winding up the clock," 
and sorely against her will, dragged her ofi the wet grass 
About sixty yards from the house, Guy met them with an 
umbrella, which, without speaking, he gave to Amy Amy 
said, ** Thank you," and again came that look Charlotte 
rattled on, and hung back to talk to Guy, so that Amy 
could not hasten on without leaving her shelterless It 
may be bdieved that she had the conversation to herself 
At the door they met Mary and her father, going to dis- 
miss their fiock, who had taken refuge in a cart-shed at 
the other end of the field Guy asked if he could be of 
any use , Mr Ross said no , and Mary begged Amy and 
Charlotte to go up to her room, and change their wet shoes 

There^ Amy would fain have stayed, flushed and agitated 
as those loots made her , but Charlotte was in wild spirits, 
dehghted at having been caught m the ram, and obliged to 
wear shoes a mile too large, and eager to go and share the 
fun m the drawing-room There, m the twihght, they 
found a mass of young ladies herded together, makmg a 
confused sound of laughter, and gigglmg, while at the other 
end of the room, Amy could just see Guy sitting alone in 
a dark comer 

Charlotte's tongue was soon the loudest in the medley, 
to which Amy did not at first attend, till she heard Char- 
lotte saying 

" Ah I you should hear Guy smg that." 
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** What ? ” she whispered to Eveleen 
* The Land of the Leal/ ** was the answer 
** I wish he would sing it now/’ said Ellen Harper 
^*This darkness would be just the time for music,” said 
Eveleen , ** it is quite a witching time ” 

** Why don’t you ask him > ” said Ellen ** Como, Char* 
lotte, there’s a good girl, go and ask him ” 

** Shall I ^ ” said Charlotte, whispering and giggling with 
an a:ffectation of shyness 
“ No, no, Chailotte,” said Laura 

“ No ! why not ? ” said Eveleen “ Don’t be afraid, 
Charlotte 

“ He IS so grave,” said Charlotte 

Eveleen had been growing wilder and less guarded all 
day, and now, partly liking to tease and surprise the others, 
and partly emboldened by the darkness, she answered * 

"‘It will do him ail manner of good Here, Charlotte, 
I’ll tell you how to make him Tell him Amy wants him 
to do It ” 

“ Ay I tell him so,” cried Ellen, and they laughed in a 
manner that overpowered Amy with horror and shyness. 
She sprung to seize Charlotte, and stop her , she could not 
speak, but Louisa Harper caught her arm, and Laura’s 
grave orders were drowned an a universal titter, and sup* 
pressed exclamation—” Go, Charlotte, go , we will never 
forgive you if you don’t ! ” 

” Stop ! ” Amy struggled to cry, breaking from Louisa, 
and springing up m a sort of agony Guy, who had such 
a horror of singing anydung deep in pathos or religious 
feehng to mixed or unfit auditors, asked to do so in her 
name ! ” Stop 1 oh, Charlotte ! ” It was too late ; Char- 
lotte, thoughtless with merriment, amused at vexing Laura, 
set up with applause, and confident in Gw’s good-nature, 
had come to him, and was saying, ” Oh, Guy, Amy wants 
you to come and sing us the ‘ Land of the Leal ’ ” 

Amy saw him start up What did he thmk of her ? Oh, 
what > He stepped towards them. The silly girls cowered 
as if they had roused a lion His voice was not loud— it 
was almost as gentle as usual ; but it quivered* as if it was 
hard to keep it so, and, as well as she could see* hlfe face 
was rigid and stem as iron ” Did you wish it ? ” he said, 
addressing himself to her, as if she was the only person 
present 

Her breath was almost gone, ” Oh I I beg your pardon/* 
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she faltered She could not exculpate herself , she saw it 
looked like an idle, almost like an indecorous trick, unkind, 
everything abhorrent to her and to him, especially in the 
present state of things His eyes were on her, his head 
bent towards her , he waited for an answer '' I beg your 
paidon/’ was all she could say 
There was — ^yes, there was — one of those fearful flashes 
of his kindling eye She felt as if she was shnnkmg to 
nothing , she heard him say, in a low, hoarse tone, I am 
afraid I cannot , then Mr Ross, Mary, lights came in , 
there was a bustle and confusion, and when next she was 
clearly conscious, Laura was ordenng the carriage 
When it came, there was an inquiry for Sir Guy 
He IS gone home,^’ said Mr Ross I met him in the 
passage, and wished him good-night ** 

Mr Ross did not add what he afterwards told his daughter, 
that Guy seemed not to know whether it was raimng or 
not , that he had put an umbrella mto his hand, and seen 
him march off at full speed, through the pounng rain, with 
It under his arm 

The ladies entered the carnage Amy leaned back m her 
corner , Laura forebore to scold either Eveleen or Charlotte 
till she could have them separately , Eveleen was silent, 
because she was dismayed at the effect she had produced, 
and Charlotte, because she knew there was a scolding im- 
pending over her 

They found no one in the drawing-room but Mr Edmon- 
stone and Charles, who said they had heard the door open, 
and Guy run upstairs, but they supposed he was wet through, 
as he had not made his appearance It was very inhospi- 
table m the girls not to have made room for him in the 
carnage 

Amy went to see how her mother was, longing to tell her 
whole trouble, but found her asleep, and was obliged to 
leave it till the morrow Poor child, she slept very little, 
but she would not go to her mother before breakfast, lest 
she should provoke the headache mto staying another day 
Guy was going by the tram at twelve o^clock, and she was 
resolved that something should be done , so, as soon as her 
father had wished Guy good-bye, and ridden ofl to his 
justee meeting, she entreated her mother to come into the 
dressing-room, and hear what she had to say „ 

Oh, mamma ^ the most dreadful tluug has happened I 
and hiding her face, she told her story, ending with a 
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burst of weeping as she said how Guy was displeased 
** And well he might be I That after all that has vexed 
him this week, I should tease him with such a trick Oh, 
mamma, what must he think ? 

*'My dear, there was a good deal of silliness, but you 
need not treat it as if it was so very shocking 

** Oh, but it hurt him* He was angry, and now I l<now 
how it IS, ho is angry with himself for being angry Oh, 
how foolish I have been ! What shall I do ? 

“ Perhaps we can let him know it was not your fault, 
said Mrs Edmonstone, thinking it might be very salutary 
for Charlotte to send her to confess 

“ Do you think so ? ** cried Amy eagerly ** Oh I that 
would make it all comfortable Only it was partly mine, 
for not keeping Charlotte in better order, and we must not 
throw it all on her and Eveleen You think we may tell 
him ? ** 

**I think he ought not to be allowed to fancy you let 
your name be so used ** 

A message came for Mrs Edmonstone, and while she was 
attending to it, Amy hastened away, fully believing that her 
mother had authonsed her to go and explain it to Guy, 
and ask his pardon It was what she thought the natural 
thing to do, and she was soon by his side, as she saw him 
pacing, with folded arms, under the wall 
Much had lately been passing in Guy's mind He had 
gone on floating on the sunny stream of life at HoHywcH, 
too happy to observe its especial charm till the change in 
Amy's manner cast a sudden gloom over all Not till then 
did he understand his own feelings, and recogmse m her the 
being he had dreamt of Amy was what made HoUjrweU 
precious to him. Sternly as he was wont to treat his 
impulses, he did not look on his aflection as an earthborn 
fancy, hable to draw him from higher things, and, therefore, 
to be combated , he deemed her rather a guide and guard 
whose love might arm him, soothe him, and encourage him* 
Yet he had little hope, for he did not do justice to his powers 
of inspiring affection, no one could distrust his temper 
and hiS character as much as he did himself, and with his 
ancestry and the doom he believed attached to his race, 
with hfe Own youth and untned pnnciples, with his unde* 
sirable ctaaections, and the reserve he was obliged to oxer**' 
ci&e regarding them, he considered himself as objectionable 
a person as could well be found, as yet untouched by any 
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positive crime, and he respected the Edmonstones too much 
to suppose that these disadvantages could be counter- 
balanced for a moment by his position , indeed, he inter- 
preted Amy’s coolness by supposing that there was a desire 
to discourage his attentions No poor tutor or penniless 
cousin ever felt he was doing a more desperate thing in 
confessing an attachment, than did Sir Guy Morville when 
he determined that all should be told, at the risk of losing 
her for ever, and closing against himself the doors of his 
happy home It was not right and fair by her parents, he 
thought, so to regard their daughter, and live m the same 
house with his sentiments unavowed, and as to Amy herself, 
if his feelings had reached such a pitch of sensitiveness that 
he must needs behave like an angry lion, because her name 
had been dragged into an idle joke, it was high time it 
should be explained, unpropitious as the moment might be 
for declaring his attachment, when he had manifested such 
a temper as any woman might dread Thus he made up 
his mind that, come of it what might, he would not leave 
Hollywell that day till the truth was told Just as he was 
turning to find Mrs Edmonstone and ** put his fate to the 
touch,” a little jSlgure stood beside him, and Amy’s own 
sweet, low tones were saying imploringly 

” Guy, I wanted to tell you how sorry I am you were so 
teased last night ” 

” Don’t think of it f ” said he, taken extremely by surprise 
” It was our fault I could not stop it , I should have 
kept Charlotte in better order, but they would not let her 
hear me I knew it was what you dislike particularly, and 
I was very sorry ” 

” You — I was — I was But no matter now Amy,” he 
added earnestly, ” may I ask you to walk on with me a 
little way ? I must say something to you ” 

Was this what ” mamma ” objected to ^ Oh, no * Amy 
felt she must stay now, and* in truth, she was glad it was 
right, though her heart beat fast, fast, faster, as Guy, pull- 
ing down a long, trailing branch of Noisette rose, and twist- 
mg St in his hand* paused for a few moments, then spoke 
collectedly* and without hesitation, though with the tremu- 
lousness of subdued agitation, looking the while not at 
her, but straight before him 

You ought to be told why your words and looks have 
such efiEect on me as to make me behave as I did last mght. 
Shame on me for such conduct I I know its evil, and how 
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preposterous it must make what I have to tell you I don't 
know how long it has been, but almost evcx since I came 
here, a feeling has been growing up in me towards you, 
such as I can never have for any one else " 

The flame rushed into Amy's cheeks, and no one could 
have told what she felt, as he paused again, and then went 
on speaking more quickly, as if his emotion was less under 
contiol 

“ If ever there is to be happiness for me on eaith, it 
must be through you , as you, foi the last three years, have 
been all my brightness here What I feel for you is beyond 
all power of telling you, Amy 1 But I know full well all 
there is against me— I know I am untried, and how can 
I dare to ask one born to brightness and happiness to share 
the doom of my family ^ " 

Amy's impulse was that anythmg shared with him would 
be welcome * but the strength of the feeling stihed the 
power of expression, and she could not utter a word 

** It seems selfish even to dream of it," he proceeded , 
*'yet I must — I cannot help it To feel that I had your 
love to keep me safe, to know that you watched for me, 
prayed for me, were my own, my Verena— oh, Amy ’ it 
would be more joy than I have ever dared to hope for But 
mind," he added, after another brief pause, I would not 
even ask you to answer me now, far less to bind yourself, 
even if— if it were possible I know my trial is not come , 
and were I to render myself, by positive act, unworthy even 
to think of you, it would be too dreadful to have entangled 
you, and made you unhappy No 1 speak now, because 
I ought not to remain here, with such feelings unknown to 
your father and mother " 

At that moment, close on the other side of the boss-tree 
clump, were heard the wheels of Charles's gardemchair, and 
Charlotte's voice talking to him, as he made his morning 
tour round the garden Amy fiew off, like a little bird to 
its nest, and never stopped till, breathless and crimson, 
she darted into the dressing-room, threw herself on her 
knees, and with her face hidden m her mother^S lap, 
claimed, in panting, half-smothered whispers, which needed 
an Mjfs Edmonstone's intuition to make them intelligible ; 

Oh^ mamma, mamma, he says— he says he loves me 1 
Pertepe Mrs Edmonstone was not so very mnch sur- 
prised , but she had no time to do more than raise and 
kiss the burning face, and see, at a moment's glance, how 
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bright was the gleam of frightened joy, in the downcast 
eye and troubled smile , when two knocks* given rapidly, 
were heard, and almost at the same moment the door opened, 
and Guy stood before her, his face no less glowing than that 
which Amy buried again on her mother’s knee 

Come in, Guy,” said Mrs Edmonstone, as he stood 
doubtful for a moment at the door, and there was a sweet 
smile of proud, joyful affection on her face, conveying even 
more encouragement than her tone Amy raised her head, 
and moved as if to leave the room 

” Don’t go,” he said earnestly, “ unless you wish it ” 

Amy did not wish it, especially now that she had her 
mother to save her confusion, and she sat on a footstool, 
holding her mother’s hand, looking up to Guy, whenever 
she felt bold enough, and hanging down her head when he 
said what showed how much more highly he prized her than 
silly little Amy could deserve 

” You know what I am come to say,” he began, standing 
by the mantel-shelf, as was his wont in his conferences with 
Mrs Edmonstone , and he repeated the same in substance 
as he had said to Amy in the garden, though with less 
calmness and coherence, and far more warmth of expression, 
as if, now that she was protected by her mother’s presence, 
he exercised less force in self-restraint 

Never was any one happier than was Mrs Edmonstone , 
loving Guy so heartily, seemg the beauty of his character 
in each word, rejoicing that such affection should be be- 
stowed on her little Amy, exulting m her having won such a 
heart, and touched and gratified by the free confidence with 
which both had at once hastened to pour out all to her, not 
merely as a duty, but in the full ebullition of their warm 
young love The only difficulty was to bring herself to 
speak with prudence becommg her position, whilst she was 
sympathising with them as ardently as if she was not older 
than both of them put together When Guy spoke of him- 
self as unproved and undeserving of trust, it was all she 
could do to keep from declaring there was no one whom she 
thought so safe 

While you go on as you have begun, Guy ? 

If you tell me to hope « Oh, Mrs Edmonstone, is it 
wrong that an earthly incentive to persevere should have 
power which sometimes seems greater than the true one ? ’ 
There is the best and strongest ground of all for trusting 
you,” said she* If you spoke of keeping right only for 
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Amy’s sake, then I imght fear, but when she is second, 
there is confidence indeed ” 

“ If speaking were all I ” said Guy 

** There is one thing I ought to say,” she proceeded , you 
know you are very young, and though — though I don’t 
know that I can say so in my own person, a prudent woman 
would say, that you have seen so little of the world, that 
you may easily meet a person you would like better than 
such a quiet httle dull thing as your guardian’s daughter ” 
The look that he cast on Amy was worth seeing, and 
then, with a smile, he answered 

** I am glad you don’t say it m your own person ” 

** It IS very bold and presumptuous in me to say any- 
thing at all in papa’s absence,” said Mrs Edmonstone, 
smihng , but I am sure he will think in the same way, 
that things ought to remain as they are, and that it is our 
duty not to allow you to be, or to feel, otherwise than 
entirely at liberty ” 

'' I dare say it may be right in you,” said Guy grudg- 
ingly “ However, I must not complain It is too much 
that you should not reject me altogether ” 

To all three that space was as bright a gleam of sunshine 
as ever embellished life, so short as to be free from a single 
care, a perfectly serenely happy present, the moie joyous 
from having been preceded by ve'^ations, each of the two 
young things learnmg that there was love where it was 
most precious Guy especially, isolated and lonely as he 
stood m life, with his fear and mistrust of himself, was now 
not only allowed to love, and assured beyond his hopes 
that Amy returned his afiection, but found himself thus 
welcomed by the mother, and gathered into the family 
where his warm feelings had taken up their abode, while 
he believed himself regarded only as a guest and a stranger 
They talked on, with happy silences between, Guy stand- 
ing all the time with his branch of roses in his hand, and 
Amy looking up to him, and trying to realise it, and to 
understand why she was so veiy, very happy 
Ho one thought of time till Charlotte rushed in, like a 
whirlwind, crying 

Oh, here you are » We could not think what had be- 
come of you There has Deloiame been at the door these 
ten mmutes, and Charlie sent me to find you, for he says 
if you are too late for Mrs Henley’s dinner, she will write 
such an account of you to Philip as you will never get over ” 
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Very httle of this was heard, there was only the instino- 
tive consternation of being too late They started up, Guy 
threw down his roses, caught Amv’s hand and pressed it, 
while she bent down her head, hiding the renewed blush ; 
he dashed out of the room, and up to his own, while Mrs 
Edmonstone and Charlotte hurried down In another 
second he was back agam, and once more Amy felt the 
piessure of his hand on hers 

“ Good-bye ' he said, and she whispered another 
Good-bye I the only words she had spoken 
One moment more he lingered 

** My Verena ’ said he , but the huriying sounds m the 
hall warned him — ^he sprang down to the drawing-room 
Even Charles was on the alert, standing leanmg agamst 
the table, and looking eager , but Guy had not time to let 
him speak, he only shook hands, and wished good-bye, 
with a sort of vehement agitated cordiality, concealed by 
his haste 

Where’s Amy ? ” ciied Charlotte Amy » Is not she 
coming to wish mm good-bye ? ” 

He said something, of which ** upstairs was the only 
audible word , held Mrs Edmonstone’s hand fast, while 
she said, in a low voice, ‘‘You shall hear from papa to- 
morrow,” then sprung on his horse, and looked up Amy 
was at the wmdow, he saw her head bending forward, under 
its veil of curls, in the midst of the roses round the lattice , 
their eyes met once more, he gave one beamy smile, then 
rode off at full speed, with Bustle racing after him, while 
Amy threw herself on her knees by her bed, and with hands 
clasped over her face, prayed that she might be thankful 
enough, and never be unworthy of him 

Every one wanted to get nd of every one else except Mrs, 
Edmonstone^, for all but Charlotte guessed at the state of 
the case, and even she perceived that something was going 
on Lady Eveleen was m a state of great curiosity , but 
she had mercy, she knew that they must tell each other 
before it came to her turn, and very good-naturedly she 
invited Charlotte to come into the garden with her, and 
kept her out of the way by a full account of her last fancy 
baU, given with so much spirit and humour that Charlotte 
could not help attending 

Charles and Laura gained httle by this kind manoeuvre, 
for their mother was gone up again to Amy, and they could 
only make a few conjectures Charles nursed his right 
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hand, and asked Lanraf^how hers felt ? She looked up 
from her work, to which she had begun to apply herself 
diligently, and gazed at him inquiringly, as if to see whether 
he intended anything 

For my part,*^ he added, “ I certainly thought he meant 
to carry off the hands of some of the family 

I suppose we shall soon hear it explained,’’ said Laura 
quietly 

** Soon » If I had as many available legs as you, would 
I wait for other people^s soon ” 

I should think she had lather be left to mamma,” said 
Laura, going on with her work 

” Then you do think there is something in it ? ” said 
Charles, peering up m her face , but he saw he was teasing 
her, recollected that she had long seemed out of spirits, and 
forbore to say any more He was, however, too impatient 
to remain longer quiet, and presently Laura saw him adjust- 
ing his crutches 

Oh, Charlie, I am sure it will only be troublesome ! ” 

”I am going to my own room,” said Charles, hopping 
off ” I presume you don’t wish to foibid that ” 

His room had a door into the dressing-room, so that it 
was an excellent place for discovermg all from which they 
did not wish to exclude ium, and he did not believe he 
should be unwelcome > for though he might pretend it was 
all fun and curiosity, he heartily loved his little Amy 
The tap of his crutches, and the slow motion with which 
h |Lx aised himself from step to step, was heard , and Amy, 
leaning against her mother, started up, exclaiming 
mamma, here comes Chailie ’ May I tell him ? X 
amjfcre I can’t meet him without ” 

'll suspect he has guessed it already,” said Mrs Edmon- 
stone, going to open the door, just as he reached the head 
of the stairs, and then leaving them 
'^Well, Amy,” said he, looking full at her eamatxou 
cheeks, ''are you prepared to see me turn iead--colourad, 
and fall into convulsions, like the sister with the spine 
complaint ? ” * 

” Oh, Charlie I You know xt But how ? ” 

Amy was helping hxm to the sofa, laid him down, and sat 
by him on the old footstool , he put his atm ro^nd ha? neck, 
and she rested her head on his shoulder 
” W^il, Amy, I give you joy, my small woman,” said he^ 
talking the more nonsense because of the fullness in hit 
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throat , and I hope you give me credit for amazing self- 
denial in so doing ** 

** Oh, Charhe-^ear Charhe ’ and she kissed him, she 
could not blush more, poor little thing, for she had already 
reached her utmost capabihty of redness — it is no such 
thing ” 

No such thing I What has turned you into a turkey- 
cock all at once* or what made him nearly squeeze ofi my 
unfortunate fingers ? No such thing, indeed ' ” 

** 1 mean — I mean, it is not that We are so very young, 
and I am so silly ” 

“ Is that his reason ? 

** You must make me so much better and wiser Oh, 
if I could but be good enough » ” 

“ For that matter, I don't think any one else would be 
good enough to take care of such a silly little thing But 
what IS the that, that it is, or is not ^ '' 

** Nothing now, only when we are older At least, you 
know papa has not heard it 

" Provided my father gives his consent, as the Irish young 
lady added to aU her responses through the marriage service 
But tell me all — all you like, I mean — for you will have 
, lovers’ secrets now, Amy ” 

Mrs Edmonstone had, meantime, gone down to Laura 
Poor Laura* as soon as her brother had left the room, she 
allowed the fixed composure of her face to relax into a 
restless, harassed, almost miserable expression, and walked 
up and down with agitated steps 

** O wealth, wealth 1 ” — ^her lips formed the words, with- 
out uttering them — ‘‘ what cruel differences it makes I All 
smoofii hefel Young, not to be trusted, with strange 
reserves, discreditable connections — ^that family — that fear- 
ful temper, showing itself even to her ^ All will be over- 
looked I Papa will be delighted, I know he will I And 
how is it with us ’ Proved, noble, superior, owned as such 
by all, as Philip Is, yet, for that want of hateful money, 
he would be Spurned And for this-— for this— the love that 
has grown up with our lives must be crushed down and 
hxdden---our life is wearing out in wearying self-watchmg 1 ” 
The lock of the door turned, and Laura had resumed her 
ordinary expression before it opened, and her mother came 
in t but there was anything but calmness beneath, for the 
pang of self-^epfoach had come — '*Was it thus that she 
prepared to hear these tidings of her sister ? ” 
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Well, I aura/’ began Mis Edmonstone, with the eager 
smile of one bunging delightful news, and suie of sympathy 
“ It IS so, then > ” said Laura Dear, dear little Amy 1 

I hope ” and her eyes filled with tears , but she had 

learned to dread any outbreak of feeling, conquered it m 
a minute, and said 

What has happened ’> How docs it stand ^ ” 

“ It stands, at least as far as I can say without papa, 
as the deal Guy very nghtly and wisely wished it to stand 
There is no positive engagement, they aie both too young , 
but he thought it was not right to remain hcie without 
letting us know his sentiments towards her ” 

A pang shot through Laura , but it was but foi a moment 
Guy might doubt where Philip need nevei do so Hei 
mother went on 

“ Their frankness and confidence are most beautiful We 
know deav little Amy could not help it , but there was 
something very sweet, very noble, in his way of telling all ” 
Another pang for Laura But no » it was only poverty 
that was to blame Philip would speak as plainly if his 
prospects were as fair 

** Oh, I hope it will do well,” said she 

It must — it will J ” cned Mrs Edmonstone, giving way 
to her joyful enthusiasm of affection ”It is nonsense to 
doubt, knowing him as we do There is not a man in the 
world with whom I could be so happy to tiust her ” 

Laura could not hear Guy set above all men in the world, 
and she remembered Philip's warning to hei , two years ago 
** There is much that is very good and very delightful 
about him,” she said hesitatingly 

“ You are thinking of the Morvillo temper ” said her 
mother , ** but I am not afraid of it A naturally hot 
temper, controlled like his by strong religious principle, is 
far safer than a cool easy one, without the principle ” 

Laura thought this going too far , but she felt some com- 
pensation due to Guy, and acknowledged how strongly he 
was actuated by principle However-— and it was well for 
her — ^they could not talk long, for Eveleen and Charlotte 
were approaching, and she hastily asked what was to be 
done about telling Eva, who could not fail to guess Some- 
thing 

**We must tell her, and make her promise absolute 
secrecy,” said Mrs Edmonstone ** I will^ speak to her 
inj^self but I rnu^t wait till I have scon papa There is no 
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doubt of wbat he will say , but we have been taking quite 
liberties enough m his absence 

Laura did not see her sister till luncheon, when Amy came 
down, with a glow on her cheeks that made her so much 
prettier than usual, that Charles wished Guy could have 
seen her She said little, and ran up again as soon as she 
could Laura followed her , and the two sisters threw their 
arms fondly round each other, and kissed repeatedly 

“ Mamma has told you ^ said Amy Oh, it has made 
me so very happy , and every one is so kind ” 

“ Dear, dear Amy I 

** I'm only afraid " 

He has begun so well " 

Oh, nonsense ! You cannot think I could be so foolish 
as to bo afraid for him "> Oh, no ’ But if he should take 
me lor more than I am worth Oh Laura, Laura f What 
shall I do to be as good and sensible as you • I must not 
be silly little Amy any more 

Perhaps he likes you best as you are ^ " 

** I don't mean cleverness , I can't help that — and he 
knows how stupid I am — ^but I am afraid he thinks there 
IS more worth in me Don’t you know, he has a sort of 
sunshine in his eyes and mmd, that makes all he cares 
about seem to him brighter and better than it really is 
I am afraid he is only dressing me up with that sunshine " 

** It must be strange sunshine that you want to make 
you better and brighter than you are," said Laura, kissing 
her 

" I'll tell you what it is," said Amy, folding her hands, 
and standing with her face raised, “ it won’t do now, as 
you told me once, to have no bones in my character I must 
learn to be steady and strong, if I can , for if this is to be, 
he will depend on me — ^I don’t mean, to advise him, for 
he knows better than anybody , but to be — ^you know what 
— ^if vexation or trouble was to come ! And Laura, think 
if he was to depend on me, and I was to fail ! Oh, do help 
me to have firmness and self-command, like you 1 " 

** It was a long time ago that we talked of your wanting 
bones " 

" Yes , before he came ; but I never forget it 
Laura was obliged to go out with Eveleen All went their 
different ways ; and Amy had the garden to herself to com 
her cheeks in But this was a vain operation, for a fresh 
access of burning was brought on while Laura was helping 
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her to dress for dinner, when her father's quick step sounded 
in the passage He knocked at her door, and as slie opened 
it, he kissed her on each cheek , and throwing his arm round 
her, exclaimed 

“ Well, Miss Amy, you have made a fine inormng*s work 
of it > A pietty thing, for young ladies to be accepting offers 
while papa is out of the way Eh, Laura ? 

Amy knew this was a manifestation of exireine delight ; 
but it was not very pleasant to Laura 

** So you have made a conquest * " proceeded Mr, Edmon-^ 
stone , " and I heaitily wish you joy of it, my dear He is 
as amiable and good-natured a youth as I would wish to see , 
and I should say the same if he had not a shilling in the 
world '' 

Laura’s heart bounded , but she knew, whatever her 
father might fancy, the reality would be very dilferent if 
Guy were as pooi as Philip 

“ I shall write to him this very evening," he continued, 
“ and tell him, if he has the had taste to like such a silly 
httle white thing, I am not the man to stand m his way 
Eh, Amy ^ Shall I tell him so ^ " 

Tell him what you please, dear papa/' 

** Eh ^ What I please ^ Suppose I say we can't spe.re 
our httle one, and he may go about his business ? " 

** I am not afraid of you, papa " 

Come, she's a good htlde thing— shan’t be teased Eh, 
Laura ? what do you think of it, our beauty, to see your 
younger sister impertinent enough to set up a lover, while 
your pink cheeks are left m the lurch ? '* 

Laura not being wont to make playful repartees, her 
silence passed unnoticed Her feelings were mi??ed 5 but 
perhaps the predominant on© was satisfaction that it was 
not for her pink cheeks that she was valued 
It had occurred to Mrs, Rdmonstone that it wa^ a ounous 
thing, after her attempt at scheming for Eyeleen, to have 
to announce to her that Guy was attached to her own 
daughter, nay, after the wminfuess Eveleen ha>d mam- 
to be gratified with any attention Guy showed 3her, it 
seemed doubtful for a moment whether the intelhgtUOf 
would be pleasing to her, However, Eveleen was just the 
girl to like men better than women, and never to be so 
hai^ as when on the verge of flirtmg j it would probably 
have been the same with any other youth that came to her 
way I and Guy might fully be acquitted of doing morf 
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tliaii paying hef the civilities which were fequisite from him 
to any young lady visitor He had, two years ago, when 
a mere boy, idled, laughed, and made fun with her t but 
hiS fear of trifling away his time had made him draw back, 
before he had involved himself m what might have led to 
anythmg further J and during the present visit, no one 
eoUld doubt that he was preoccupied with Amy At any 
rate, it was right that Eveleen should know the tnith, in con- 
fidence, if only to prevent her from talking of any Surmises 
she might have 

Mrs EdmoUstone was set at ease m a moment- Eveleen 
was enchanted, danced round and round the room, declared 
they would be the most chanmng couple in the world $ she 
haci seen it all along , she was so dehghted they had come 
to an UiiderStandmg at last, poor things, they were So miser- 
able all last week , and she must take credit to herself for 
having done it all Was not her aunt very much obhged 
to her ? 

My dear Eva < exclaimed Mrs Edmonstone, into 
whose mind the notion never entered that any one could 
boast of such a proceeding as h.ers last night 5 but the 
truth was that Eveleen, feehng slightly culpable, was de- 
lighted that all had turned out so well, and resolved to 
carry it ofiE with a high hand 

“ To be sure < Poor little Amy ^ when she looked ready 
to sink mto the earth, She little knew* her obligations to me * 
Was not it the cleverest thing in the world ^ It was just 
the touch they wanted — ^the very thing ’ 

“ My dear, i am glad I know that you are sometimes given 
to talking nonsense,” said Mrs4 Edmonstone, laughing 
** And you won't believe me serious ? You won't be 
grateful to me for my lucky hit ? ” said Eveleen, looking 
comically injured ” Oh, auUtie, that is very haid, when 
I shall believe to my dymg day that I did it ' ” 

** Why, Eva, if I thought it had been done by design, I 
should find it very hard to forgive you for it at all, rather 
hard even to accept Guy, so you had better not try to 
disturb my belief that it was only that spirit of imschief 
that makes you now and then a little mad ” 

Oh, dear « what a desperate scolding you must have 
given poor httle Charlotte ♦ ejtdaimed Eveleen quamtly 
Mrs Edmonstone eould not help laughing, as she con-», 
fessed that she had altogether forgotten Charlotte 

“then yati will Ym^iL go ofi forgetting hei,” cried 
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Eveleen She only did what she was told, and did not 
know the malice of it There, you’re relenting » There’s 
a good aunt » And now, if you won’t be grateful, as any 
other mamma in the world would have been, and as I 
calculated on, when I pretended to have been a prudent, 
designing woman, mstead of a wild mischievous monkey, 
at least you’ll forgive me enough to invite me to the wed- 
ding Oh * what a beauty of a wedding it will be » I’d 
come from Kilcoran all the way on my bare knees to see it 
And you’ll let me be bndesmaid, and have a ball after it ^ ” 
There is no saying what I may do, if you’ll only be a 
good girl, and hold your tongue I don’t want to prevent 
your telling anything to your mamma, of course but pray 
don’t let it go any further Don’t let Maurice hear it I 
have especial reasons for wishing it should not be known 
You know it IS not even an engagement, and nothing must 
be done which can make Guy feel in the least bound ” 
Eveleen promised, and Mrs Edmonstone knew that she 
had sense and proper feehng enough for hei promise to 
deserve trust 


CHAPTER XIV 


For falsehood now doth flow, 

And subject faith doth ehbe, 

Which would not be, if reason ruled. 

Or wisdome weav’d the webbe 

The daughter of debate. 

That eke discord doth sowe, 

Shal reape no game where former rule 
Hath taught stil peace to growe 

Queen Elizabeth 


“Athenaeum Terrace, St ManRsn’s, 

« TVT August 

My dear Philip, — 

Thank you for returmng the books, which were 
brought safely by Sir Guy I am sorry you do not agree 
in my estimate of them I should have thought your 
strong sense would have made you perceive that reasoning 
.upon fact, and grantmg nothing without tangible proof! 
were the best remedy for a dreamy romantic tendency to 
the weakness and credulity which are m the present day 
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termed poetry and faith It is cnnous to observe how 
these vague theories reduce themselves to the absurd when 
brought mto practice There are two Miss Wellwoods here, 
daughters of that unfortunate man who fell m a duel with 
old Sir Guy MorviUe, who seem to make it their busmess 
to become the general subject of animadversion, taking 
pauper children mto their house, where they educate them 
in a way to unfit them for their station, and teach them to 
observe a sort of monastic rule, preaching the poor people 
m the hospital to death, visiting the poor at all sorts of 
strange hours Dr Henley actually found one of them, at 
twelve o’clock at night, m a miserable lodgmg-house, filled 
with the worst description of inmates Quite young women, 
too, and with no mother or elder person to direct them , but 
it IS the fashion among the attendants at the new chapel to 
admire them This subject has diverted me from what I 
intended to say with respect to the young baronet Your 
description agrees with aU I have hitherto seen, though 
I own I expected a Redclyfie Morville to have more of 
the hivos de roman, or rather of the grand tragic cast of 
figure, as, if I remember right, was the case with this youth’s 
father, a much finer and handsomer young man* Sir Guy 
IS certamly gentlemanlike, and has that sort of agree- 
ability which depends on high animal spirits I should 
think him clever, but superficial , and with his mania for 
music, he can hardly fail to be merely an accomphshed 
man In spite of all you said of the RedclyfiEe temper, I 
was hardly prepared to find it so ready to flash forth on 
the most inexplicable provocations It is hke walkmg on 
a volcano I have seen him two or three times draw him- 
self up, bite his hp, and answer with an efiort and a sharp- 
ness -fiiat shows how thfii a crust covers the bummg lava , 
but I acknowledge that he has been very civil and attentive, 
and speaks most properly of what he owes to you I only 
hope he will not^be hurt by the possession of so large a 
property so early in hfe, and I have an idea that our good 
aunt at HoUyweu has done a good deal to raise his opinion 
of himself We shall, of course, show him every civihty 
in our power, and give him the advantage of mtellectual 
society at our house His letters are directed to this place, 
as you know South Moor Farm is out of the cogmsance of 
the post They seem to keep up a brisk correspondence 
with him from HoUywell, Few guardians’ letters are, I 
should guess, honoured with such deepening colour as his 
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while reading one from my uncle He tells me he has been 
calling at Stylehurst , it is a pity, for his sake, that Colonel 
Harewood is at home, for the society of those sons is by 
no means advisable for him I can haidly expect to ofe 
him what is likely to be as agreeable to him as the con- 
versation and amusements of Edward and Tom Harewood, 
who are sure to be at home for the St Mildred^s races I 
hear Tom has been getting into fiesh scrapes at Cambridge 
— ^Your affectionate sister, MAROAHEt Henley 


“ Athen.®um Terrace, Sx Mildred’s, 
6ih Septembef 

** My dear Philip, — 

** No one can have a greater dislike than myself 
to what IS called mischief -making , therefore I leave it 
entirely to you to make what use you please of the follow- 
ing facts, which have fallen under my notice Sir Guy 
Morville has been several times at St Mildred's, in com- 
pany with Tom Harewood, and more than once alone with 
some strange, questionable-looking people , and not many 
days ago, my maid met him coming out of a house in one 
of the low streets, which it is hard to assign a motive for 
his visiting This, however, might be accident, and I 
should never have thought of mentioning it, but for a 
circumstance that occurred this mornmg I had occasion 
to visit Grey’s Bank, and while waitmg m conversation 
with Mr Grey, a person came in whom I knew to be a 
notorious gambler, and oifered a cheque to be changed. 
As it on the counter, my eye was caught by the signa- 
ture ft was my uncle’s I looked again, and could not 
be mistaken It was a draft for ^30 on Drummond, dated 
the i2th of August, to Sir Qny Morville, signed C Edmon- 
stone, and endorsed in Sir Guy’s own writing, with the 
name of John White In order that I might be certain 
that I was doing the poor young man no injustice, I out- 
stayed the man, and asked who ho was, when Mr* Grey 
confirmed me in my belief that it was one Jack White, a 
jockeying sort of man who attends aH the races itx the 
country, and makes his hvehhood by betftng md gambling 
And now, my dear brother, make what use of this fact you 
thmk fit, though I fear there is httle hope of rescuing the 
poor youth from the fatal habits, which are heredifa:^ in 
his family, and must be strong indeed not •to have been 
eradicated by such careful training as you say he haa to- 
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ceived I leave it entirely to you, trusting m your excellent 
judgment, and only hopmg you will not bring my name 
forward Grieving much at having to be the first to com- 
municate such unpleasant tidings, which will occasion so 
much vexation at Holljnvell — ^Your affectionate sister, 

“Margaret Henley” 

Captain Morville was alone when he received the latter 
of these letters At first, a look divided between irony and 
melancholy passed over his face, as he read his sister’s 
preface and her hearsay evidence, but, as he went farther, 
his upper lip curled, and a sudden gleam, as of exultation 
in a verified prophecy, lighted his eye, shading ofi quickly, 
however, and giving place to an iron expression of rigidity 
and sternness, the compressed mouth, coldly-fixed eye, and 
sedate brow, composed into a grave severity that npiight 
have served for an impersonation of stern justice He 
looked through the letter a second time, folded it up, put 
It in his pocket, and went about his usual affairs , but the 
expression did not leave his face all day, and the next 
mormng he took a day-ticket by the railway to Broadstone, 
where, as it was the day of petty sessions, he had little 
doubt of meetmg Mr Edmonstone Accordingly, he had 
not walked far down the High Street, before he saw his 
uncle standing on the step of the post-ofSce, opening a 
letter he had just received 

“ Ha f Philip, what brings you here ? The very man I 
wanted Coming to Hollywell ” 

“ No, thank you, I go back this evening,” said Phihp , 
and, as he spoke, he saw that the letter which Mr Edmon- 
stone held, and twisted with a hasty, nervous movement, 
was in Guy’s writing 

“Well, I am glad you are here, at any rate Here is 
the most extraordinary thing ! What possesses the boy I 
cannot guess Here’s Guy writing to me for — ^What do 
you think ? To send him a thousand pounds I ” 

“ Hem I ” said Philip m an expressive tone , yet, as if he 
was not very much amazed , “ no explanation, I suppose ^ ” 
“No, none at^all Heie, see what he says yourself 
NoJ Yes, you may,” added Mr Edmonstone, with a 
rapid glance at the end of the letter — a movement first 
to retain it, and then following his first impulse, with 
an unintelligible murmuring, 

Philip read , 
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“South Moor, yth Septemhef 
** My dear Mr Edmonstone, — 

You will be surprised at the request I have to 
make you, after my resolution not to exceed my allowance 
However, this is not for my own expenses, and it will not 
occur again I should be much obliged to you to let me 
have /i,ooo, m what manner you please, only I should be 
glad if it were soon I am sorry I am not at liberty to tell 
you what I want it for, but I trust to your kindness Tell 
Charlie I will write to him in a day or two , but, between 
our work, and walking to St Mildred^s for the letters, 
which we cannot help doing every day, the time for writ- 
ing is short Another month, however, and what a holiday 
it will be I Tell Amy she ought to be here to see the purple 
of the hills in the early mormng , it almost makes tm for 
having no sea The races have been making St Mildred’s 
very gay , indeed, we laugh at Wellwood for having bi ought 
us here, by way of a quiet place I never was in the way of 
so much dissipation in my life — ^Yours very affectionately, 

** GcJY Morville ’’ 

“ Well, what do you think of it ’> What would you do m 
my place — eh, Philip ? What can he want of it, eh ^ said 
Mr Edmonstone, tormenting his riding-whip, and looking 
up to study his nephew’s face, which, with stem gravity in 
every feature, was bent over the letter, as if to weigh every 
line Eh, Philip ? ** repeated Mr Edmonstone, several 
times, without obtaimng an answer 

*‘This IS no place for discussion,” at last said Philip, 
deliberately returning the letter Come into the reading- 
room We shall find no one there at this hour Here 
we are ” 

*'Wen — ^well — well,” began Mr Edmonstone, fretted by 
his coolness to the extreme of impatience, “ what do you 
think of it ? He can’t be after any mischief , ’tis not in 

the boy , when — ^when he is all but Pooh I what am 

I saying ? Well, what do you think ? ” 

** I am afraid it confirms but too stron||5r a report which 
I received yesterday ” ^ 

From your sister ^ Does she know anything about it ? ** 
**Yes, from my sister But I was very unwilling to 
mention it, because she particularly requests that her name 
may not be used I came here to see whether you had 
heard of Guy lately, so as to judge whether it was needful 
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to speak of it This convinces me , but I must beg, in 
the first instance, that you will not mention her, not even 
to my aunt ** 

“ Well, yes , very well I promise Only let me hear 
** Young Harewood has, I fear, led him into bad company 
There can now be no doubt that he has been gambling '' 
Philip was not prepared for the effect of these words 
His uncle started up, exclaiming, “ Gambhng ! Impos- 
sible ^ Some confounded slander * I don’t believe one 
word of it! I won’t hear such things said of him,** he 
repeated, stammering with passion, and walking violently 
about the room This did not last long , there was some- 
thing in the unmoved way in which Philip waited till he 
had patience to listen, which gradually mastered him , his 
angry manner subsided, and, sitting down, he continued 
the argument in a would-be-composed voice 

It is utterly impossible * Remember, he thinks himself 
bound not so much as to touch a biUiard cue ” 

** I could have thought it impossible, but for what I have 
seen of the way in which promises are eluded by peisons too 
strictly bound,** said Phihp “ The moral force of pnnciple 
IS the only efficient pledge ** 

Pnnciple » I should like to see who has better prin- 
ciples than Guy * ** cried Mr Edmonstone You have 
said so yourself, fifty times, and your aunt has said so, and 
Charles I could as soon suspect myself ** He was grow- 
ing vehement, but again Philip’s imperturbability repressed 
his violence, and he asked, "Well, what evidence have 
you ? Mind, I am not going to believe it without the 
strongest I don’t know that I would believe my own 
eyes against him ” 

" It IS very sad to find such confidence misplaced,” said 
Philip "Most sincerely do I wish this could be proved 
to be a mistake , but this extraordinary request corrobo- 
rates my sistei’s letter too fuUy ” 

" Let me hear,” said Mr Edmonstone feebly 
Phihp produced his letter without reading the whole of 
it, for he could not bear the appearance of gossip and 
prying, and wo#d not expose his sister , so he pieced it 
out with his own words, and made it sound far less dis- 
creditable to her It was quite enough for Mr Edmon- 
stone , the accuracy of the details seemed to strike him 
dumb , and there was a long silence, which he broke by 
saying, with a deep sigh • 
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Who could have thought it ’ Poor little Amy » ” 

“ Amy ? ’’ exclaimed Philip 

'‘Why, ay I did not mean to have said anything of 
it, I am sure , but they did it among them/* said Mr 
Edmonstone, growing ashamed, under Philip's eye, as of 
a dreadful piece of imprudence was out of the way 
at the time, but I could not refuse my consent, you know, 
as things stood then ” 

“ Do you mean to say that Amy is engaged to him ^ " 

“ Why, no — not exactly engaged, only on tiial, you under- 
stand, to see if he will be steady I was at Broadstone , 
’twas mamma settled it all Poor little thing, she is very 
much m love with him, I do believe , but there's an end of 
everything now " 

“ It IS very fortunate this has been discovered in time," 
said Philip " Instead of pitying her, I should rejoice m 
her escape " 

“ Yes," said Mr Edmonstone ruefully “ Who could 
have thought it ^ " 

“I am afraid the mischief is of long standing," pro- 
ceeded Philip, resolved, since he was his uncle so grieved, 
to press him strongly, thinking that to save Amy from 
such a marriage was an additional motive "He could 
hardly have arrived at losing as much as a thousand 
pounds, all at once in this month at St Mildred's Depend 
upon it that, painful as it may be at present, there is great 
reason, on her account, to rejoice m the discovery You 
say he has never before applied to you foi money ^ " 

"Not a farthing beyond his allowance, except this un- 
lucky thirty pounds, for his additional expense of the tutor 
and the lodging " 

"You remember, however, that ho has always seemed 
short of money, never appeared able to af ord himself any 
little extra expense You have noticed it, I know You 
remember, too, how unsatisfactory his reserve about his 
proceedings an London has been, and how he has persisted 
m delaying there, in spite of all warnings The work, 
no doubt, began there, under the guidance of Ins uncle , 
and now the 6t Mildred's races and T<m Harewood have 
continued it " 

I wish he had never set foot m the place ! " 

"Nay,, for Amy's sake the exposure Ss an advantage, 

If not for his own The course must have been long since 
begun { but he contrived to avoid what could lead to inquiry, 
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till tie has at length involved himself in some desperate 
scrape Yon see, he especially desires to have the money 
soon, and he never even attempts to say you would approve 
of the object ** 

** Yes ^ he has the grace not to say that 
Altogether, it is worse than I could have thought pos- 
sible/* said Philip “ I could have believed him unstable 
and thoughtless , but the concealment, and the attempt- 
ing to gam poor Amy’s affections in the midst of such a 
course ” 

“ Ay, ay I ** cried Mr Edmonstone, now fully provoked , 
** there is the monstrous part He thought I was going to 
give up my poor little girl to a gambler, did he ? but he 
shall soon see what I think of him — riches, Redclyffe, title, 
and all » ** 

“ I knew that would be your feeling ** 

“ Feel ! Yes , and he shall feel it, too So, Sir Guy, you 
thought you had an old fool of a guardian, did you, whom 
you could blind as you pleased ^ but you shall soon see 
the difference I ” 

** Bettei begin cautiously,** suggested Philip ** Re- 
member his unfortunate temper, and write coolly ** 

Coolly ? You may talk of coolness , but *tis enough 
to make one’s blood boil to be served in such a way With 
the face to be sending her messages in the very same letter ♦ 
That is a pass beyond me, to stand coolly to see my daughter 
so tieated ** 

I would only give him the opportunity of saying what 
he can for himself He may have some explanation ** 

** I’E admit of no explanation I Passing himself off for 
steadiness itself , daring to think of my daughter, and 
all the time going on in this fashion I I hate underhand 
ways I 1*11 have an explanation He may give up all 
thoughts of her 1*11 write and tell him so before I*m 
a day older , nay, before I stir from this room My little 
Amy, indeed ! ** 

Phihp put no obstacles in the way of this proposal, for 
he knew that his uncle’s displeasure, though hot at first, 
was apt to evaporate in exclamations , and he thought it 
likely that his good nature, his partiahiy for his ward, his 
dislike to causing pain to his daughter, and, above all, his 
wife’s bhnd confidence in Guy, would, when once at home, 
so overpower has present indignation as to prevent the 
salutary strictness which was the only hope of reclaiming 
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Guy Besides, a letter written under Philip’s inspection was 
likely to be more guarded, as well as more forcible, than an 
unassisted composition of his own, as was, indeed, pretty 
well proved by the commencement of his first attempt 
“ My dear Guy, — am more surprised than I could have 
expected at your application ” 

Philip read this aloud, so as to mark its absurdity, and 
he began again 

“ I am greatly astonished, as well as concerned, at your 

application, which confirms the unpleasant reports ” 

“ Why say anything of reports ^ ” said Philip ** Reports 
are nothing A man is not forced to defend himself from 
reports ” 

“ Yes — ^hum — ^ha — the accounts I have received No 
You say there is not to be a word of Mrs Henley ” 

Not a word that can lead her to be suspected ” 

Confirms — confirms ” sighed Mr Edmonstone 

“ Don’t wnte as if you went on hearsay evidence Speak 
of proofs — ^irrefragable proofs — and then you convict him 
at once, without power of eluding you ” 

So Mr Edmonstone proceeded to wnte that the apphca- 
tion confirmed the irrefragable proofs , then laughed at 
himself, and helplessly begged Philip to give him a start 
It now stood thus — 

“ Your letter of this mormng has caused me more con- 
cern than surprise, as it unhappily only adds confirmation 
to the intelligence already m my possession , that either 
from want of resolutjion to withstand the seductions of 
designing persons, or by the impetuosity and instabihty of 
your own character, you have been led into the ruinous 
and degrading practice of gambhng , and that from hence 
proceed the difficulties that occasioned your application to 
me for money I am deeply gneved at thus finding that 
neither the pnnciples which have hitherto seemed to guide 
you, nor the pledges which you used to hold sacred, nor, 

I may add, the feehngs you have so recently expressed to- 
wards a member of my family, have been sufficient to pre- 
serve you from yielding to a temptation which could never 
be presented to the mind of any one whose time was properly 
occupied m the business of his education ” 

“ Is that ah I am to say about her ? ” exclaimed Mr 
Edmonstone, ** after Ihe atrocious Vay the fellow has treated 
her m ? ** 

Since it IS, happily, no engagement, I cannot see how 
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you can, with propnety, assume that it is one, by speaking 
of breaking it ojBE Besides, give him no ground for com- 
plaint, or he will take refuge in believing himself iH-used 
Ask him if he can disprove it, and when he cannot, it will 
be time enough to act further But wait — ^wait, sir,*' as 
the pen was moving over the paper, impatient to dash for- 
ward " You have not told him yet of what you accuse 
him " 

Philip meditated a few moments, then produced another 
sentence 

*‘1 have no means of judging how long you have been 
following this unhappy course , I had rather believe it is 
of recent adoption, but I do not know how to reconcile this 
idea with the magnitude of your demand, unless your down- 
ward progress has been more rapid than usual in such 
beginnings It would, I fear, be quite vain for me to urge 
upon you all the arguments and reasons that ought to 
have been present to your mind, and prevented you from 
taking the first fatal step I can only entreat you to pause, 
and consider the rum and degradation to which this hateful 
vice almost invariably conducts its victims, and consistently 
with my duty as your guardian, everything in my power 
shall be done to extricate you from the embarrassments 
m which you have involved yourself But, in the first place, 

I make it a point that you treat me with perfect confi- 
dence, and make a full, unequivocal statement of your 
proceedings , above aU, that you explain the circumstances 
occasiomng your request for this large sum Remember, 

I say, complete candour on your part will afiord the only 
means of rescuing you from difficulties, or of in any degree 
restonng you to my good opinion " 

So far the letter had proceeded slowly, for Philip was 
careful and deliberate in composition , and while he was 
weighing his words, Mr Edmonstone rushed on with some- 
thing unfit to stand, so as to have to begin over again At 
last the town clock struck five , Philip started, declanng 
that if he was not at the station m five minutes, he should 
lose the tram , engaged to come to Hollywell on the day 
an answer might be expected, and hastened away, satisfied 
by having seen two sheets nearly filled, and having said 
there was nothing more but to sign, seal, and send it 
Mr Edmonstone had, however, a page of note-paper 
more, and it was with a sensation of rehef that he wrote 

I wish, from the bottom of my heart, that you could 
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clear yourself If a dozen men had sworn it till they were 
black in the face, I would not have believed it of you that 
you could serve us in such a manner, after the way you 
have been treated at home, and to dare to think of my 
daughter with such things on your mmd I could never 
have believed it, but for the proofs Philip has brought, 
and I am sure he is as sorry as myself Only tell the whole 
truth, and I wiU do my best to get you out of the scrape 
Though all else must be at an end between us, I am your 
guardian still, and I wiU not be harsh with you ’’ 

He posted his letter, climbed up his tall horse, and rode 
home, rather heavy-hearted, but his wrath burning out 
as he left Broadstone behind him He saw his little Amy 
gay and hvely, and could not bear to sadden her , so he 
persuaded himself that there was no need to mention the 
suspicions till he had heard what Guy had to say for him- 
self* Accordingly, he told no one but his wife , and she, 
who thought Guy as unlikely to gamble as Amy herself, 
had not the least doubt that he would be able to clear him- 
self, and agreed that it was much better to keep silence for 
the present 


CHAPTER XV 

*Tis not unknown to you, Antonio, 

How much I have disabled mine estate. 

By something showing a more swelling port 
Than my faint means would grant continuance 

Merchmt of Vemce 

St MmoREp’s was a fashionable summer resort, which the 
virtues of a mineral spnng, and the reputation of Dr 
Henley, had contributed to raise to a high degree of pros- 
penty It stood at the foot of a magnificent range of beau- 
tifully-formed hills, where the crescents and viUas, white 
and smart, showed their own insignificance beneath the 
purple peaks that rose high above them. 

About ten miles distant, across the hihs, was Stylehurst, 
the parish of the late Archdeacon MorviUe, and the native 
place of Phihp and his sister Margaret It was an extensive 
parish, mclumng a wide tract of the hiHy country; and 
in a fartn-h<«ise m the midst of the moorland, midway be- 
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tween St Mildred's and the village of Stylehurst, had Mr 
Wellwood fixed himself with his three pupils 

Guy's first visit was of course to Mrs Henley, and she 
was, on her side, prepared by her brother to patronise him 
as Philip would have done in her place Her patronage was 
valuable in her own circle , her connections were good , 
the Archdeacon's name was greatly respected , she had a 
handsome and well-regulated establishment, and this, to- 
gether with talents which, having no family, she had culti- 
vated more than most women have time to do, made her 
a person of considerable distinction at St Mildred's She 
was, m fact, the leading lady of the place — ^the manager of 
the book-club, in the chair at all the charitable committees, 
and the prmcipal peison in society, giving literary parties, 
with a degree of exclusiveness that made admission to them 
a privilege 

She was a very fine woman, handsomer at two-and-thirty 
than in her early bloom , her height little less than that 
oj^ her tall brother, and her manner and air had something 
very distmguished The first time Guy saw her, he was 
strongly reminded both of Phihp and of Mrs Edmonstone, 
but not pleasingly She seemed to be her aunt, without 
the softness and motherly affection, coupled with the touch 
of i 7 aweti that gave Mrs Edmonstone her freshness and 
lovableness , and her likeness to her brother included that 
decided, self-rehant air, which became him well enough, 
but which did not sit as appropriately on a woman 
Guy soon discovered another resemblance — for the old, 
unaccountable impatience of Phihp's conversaton, and re- 
lief in escapmg from it, haunted him before he bad been 
a quarter of an hour in Mrs Henley's drawing-room She 
asked after the HoUywell party * she had not seen her 
cousins since her marriage, and happily for his feelings, 
passed o'ver Laura and Amy as if they were nonentities , 
bu,t they were all too near his heart for him to be able with 
patience to hear ‘‘poor Charles's" temper regretted, and 
stiH less the half-sarcastic, half-compassionate tone in which 
she xmphed that her aunt spoiled him dreadfully and 
showed how cheap she held both Mr and Mrs Edmonstone 
Two years ago, Guy could not have kept down his irrita- 
tion , but now he was master of himself sufficiently to give 
a calm, courteous reply, so conveying his own respect for 
them, that Mrs Henley was almost disconcerted 
Stylehurst had great interest for Guy, both for the sake 
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of Arclideacon Morville's kindness, and as the home which 
Philip regarded with afiection, that seemed the one soften- 
ing touch in his character So Guy visited the handsome 
church, studied the graveyard, and gathered the traditions 
of the place from the old sexton's wife, who rejoiced in 
finding an auditor for her long stories of the good Arch- 
deacon, Miss Fanny, and Mr Philip She shook her head, 
saying times were changed, and Miss Morville that was, 
never came neist the place " 

The squire, Colonel Harewood, was an old friend of his 
grandfather’s, and therefore was to be called on He had 
never been wise, and had been dissipated chiefiy from 
vacancy of mind , he was now growing old, and led a quieter 
life, and though Guy did not find him a very entertaining 
companion, he accepted his civilities readily, for his grand- 
father’s sake When his sons came home, Guy recognised 
in them the description of men he was wont to shun at 
Oxford, as much from distaste as from principle , but 
though he did not absolutely avoid them, he saw little of 
them, being very busy, and having pleasant companions in 
his fellow pupils It was a very merry party at South 
Moor, and Guy’s high spirits made him the life of every- 
thing 

The first time Mr WeEvvood went to call on his cousins 
at St Mildred’s, the daughters of that officer who had fallen 
by the hand of old Sir Guy, he began repeating, for the 
twentieth time, what an excellent fellow MorviHe was , 
then said he should not have troubled them with any of 
his pupils, but Morville would esteem their receiving him 
as an act of forgiveness, and besides, he wished them to 
know one whom he valued so highly Guy thus found 
himself admitted mto an entirely new region. There were 
two sisters, together m everything Jane, the younger, was 
a kind-hearted, commonplace person, who would never 
have looked beyond the ordinary range of duties and chan- 
ties , but Elizabeth was one of those who rise up, from 
time to time, as burning and shmmg lights It was not 
spending a qmet, easy life, making her chanties secondary 
to her comforts, but devoting time, strength, and goods , 
not merely givmg away what she could spare, but actually 
sharmg au with the poor, reserving nothing for the future 
She not only taught the young, and visited the distresi^ed, 
but she gathered orphans into her bouse, and nursed the 
sick day and night ^ Keither the means nor the strength 
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of the two sisters could ever have been supposed equal to 
what they were known to have achieved It seemed as if 
the power grew with the occasion, and as if they had some 
help which could not fail them Guy venerated them more 
and more, and many a long letter about them was written 
to Mrs Edmonstone for Amy to read There is certainly 
a ** t 5 ?Tannous hate in the world for unusual goodness, 
which is a rebuke to it, and there was a strong party against 
the sisters At the head of it was Mrs Henle>, who had 
originally been displeased at their preferring the direction 
of the clergyman to that of the ladies’ committee, though 
the secret cause of her dislike was, perhaps, that Eh^abeth 
Wellwood was just what Margaret Morville might have 
been So she blamed them, not, indeed, for their chantj^, 
but for shght pecuharities which might well have been lost 
in the brightness of the works of mercy She spoke as with 
her father’s authority, though, if she bad been differently 
disposed, she imght have remembered that his system and 
principles were the same as theirs, and that, had he been 
alive, he would probably have fully approved of their pro- 
ceedings Archdeacon Morville’s name was of great weight, 
and justified many persons, in their own opinion, in the 
opposition made to Miss Wellwood, impeding her useful- 
ness, and subjectmg her to endless petty calumnies 

These made Guy very angry He knew enough of the 
Archdeacon, through ]\6-s Edmonstone, and the opinions 
held by Phihp, to think his daughter was ascribing to him 
what he had never held , but, be that as it might, Guy could 
not bear to hear good evil spoken of, and his indignation 
was stirred as he heard these spiteful reports uttered by 
people who sat at home at ease, agamst one whose daily 
hfe was only too exalted for their imitation His brow 
contracted, his eye kindled, his lip was bitten, and now and 
then, when he trusted himself to reply, it was with a keen, 
sharp power of rebuke that made people look round, aston- 
ished to hear such forcible words from one so young Mrs 
Henley was afiaid of him, without knowing it , she thought 
she was sparmg the Morville temper when she avoided the 
subject, but as she stood in awe of no one else, except her 
brother, she dishked him accordingly 

One evemng Guy had been dimng at Dr Henley’s, and 
was setting out, enjojnng his escape from Mrs Henley and 
her fnends, and rejoicing m the prospect of a five miles’ 
walk over the hills by moonlight. He had only gone the 
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length of two streets, when he saw a daik figure at a httle 
distance from him, and a voice which he had little expected 
to hear, called out • 

Sir Guy himself ! No one else could whistle that 
Swedish air so correctly ’ ” 

My uncle ! ’’ exclaimed Guy ** I did not know that 
you were here ** 

Mr Dixon laughed, said something about a fortunate 
lencontre, and began an account about a concert some- 
wheie or other, mixed up with something about his wife 
and child, all so rambling and confused, that Guy, be- 
ginning to suspect he had been drinking, was only anxious 
to get ad of him, asked wheie he lodged, and talked of 
coming to see him in the morning He soon found, how- 
ever, that this had not been the case, at least not to any 
great extent Dixon was only nervous and excited, either 
about something he had done, or some request he had to 
make, and be went on walking by his nephew’s side, talking 
in a strange, desultory way, of open, generous-hearted 
fellows overlooking a little indiscretion, and of Guy% riches, 
which he seemed to think inexhaustible 

“ If there is anything that you want me to do for you, 
tell me plainly what it is,’' said Guy at last 

Mr Dixon began to overwhelm him with thanks, but he 
cut them short “ I promise nothing Let me hear what 
you want, and I can judge whether I can do it ” 

Sebastian broke out into exclamations at the words, “ if 
I can," as if he thought everjrlhing in the power of the hen 
of Redclyfie 

" Have I not told you," said Guy, that foi the present 
I have very little command of money ? Hush I no more 
of that," he added sternly, cutting off an imprecation 
which hi8 uncle was commencing on those who kept him 
$0 short 

And you are content to beat it ? Did you never hear 
of ways and means > If you were to say but one word of 
borrowing, they would go down on their knees to you, and 
offer you every farthing you have to keep you in their own 
hands " 

** I am quite satisfied," said Guy coldly 
" The greater fool are you I " was on Dixcm’s lips, but 
he did fuw utter it, because he wanted to propitiate him ; 
and after some moie circumlocution, Guy succeeded to dis- 
covering that he had been gambling, and had lost an amount' 
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whjLCh, unless he could obtain immediate assistance, would 
become known, and lead to the loss of his character and 
situation Guy stood and considered He had an im- 
pulse, but he did not thmk it a safe one, and resolved to 
give himself time 

** I do not say that I cannot help you he answered , 
but I must have time to consider ** 

'‘Time! would you see me ruined while you are con- 
sidenng ? 

“I suppose this must be paid immediately Where do 
you lodge ^ 

Mr Dixon told him the street and number 
“ You shall hear from me to-monow morning I cannot 
trust my present thoughts Good-night ! 

Mr# Dixon would fain have guessed whether the present 
thoughts were favourable, but all his hope in his extremity 
was in his nephew , it might be fatal to push him too far, 
and, with a certain trust in his good nature, Sebastian 
allowed him to walk away without further remonstrance 
Guy knew his own impetuous nature too well to ventuie 
to act on impulse in a doubtful case He had now first to 
consider what he was able to do, and secondly what he 
would do , and this was not as clear to his mind as m the 
earlier days of his acquaintance with his uncle 
Their intercourse had never been on a comfortable foot- 
ing It would perhaps have been better if Phihp*s advice 
had been followed, and no connection kept up Guy had 
once begged for some defimte rule, since there was always 
vexation when he was known to have been with his uncle, 
and yet Mr Edmonstone would never absolutely say he 
ought not to see him As long as his guardian permitted 
it, or rather winked at it, Guy did not think it necessary 
to attend to Philip’s marked disapproval Part of it was 
well founded, but part was dislike to all that might be con- 
sidered as vulgar, and part was absolute iniustice to Sebas- 
tian Dixon , there was everythmg that could ofiend in his 
line of argument, and in the very circumstance of his inter- 
fering , and Guy had a continual struggle, in which he was 
not always successful, to avoid showing the affront he had 
taken, and to reason down his subsequent indignation 
The ever-recurrmg irritation which Phihp’s conversation 
was apt to cause him* made him avoid it as far as he could, 
and retreat in haste from the subjects on which they were 
most apt to disagree* and so his manner had assumed an 
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air of reserve, and almost of distrust, with his cousin, that 
was very unlike its usual winning openness 

This had been one unfortunate e:ffect of his intercourse 
with his uncle, and another was a certain vague, dissatisfied 
feehng which his silence, and Philip’s insinuations respecting 
the days he spent in London, left on Mr Edmonstone’s 
mind, and which gamed strength from their recurrence 
The days were, indeed, not many, it was only that m 
coming from and going to Oxford, he slept a mght at 
an hotel m London (for his uncle never would take him to 
his lodgings, never even would tell him where they were, 
but always gave his address at the place of his engage- 
ment), was conducted by him to some concert in the even- 
ing, and had him to breakfast in the morning He could 
not think there was any harm in this , he explained all 
he had done to Mr Edmonstone the first time, but nothing 
was gamed by it his visits to London continued to be 
treated as something to be excused or overlooked — as some- 
thing not quite correct 

He would almost have been ready to discontinue them, 
but that he saw that his uncle regarded him with afiec- 
tion, and he could not bear the thought of giving up a 
poor relation for the sake of the opinion of his rich friends 
These meetings were the one pure pleasure to which Sebas- 
tian looked, recalling to him the happier days of his youth, 
and of his friendship with Guy’s father , and when Guy 
perceived how he valued them, it would have seemed a 
piece of cruel neglect to gratify himself by giving the time 
to Hollywell 

Early in the course of their acquaintance, the importunity 
of a creditor revealed that, m spite of his handsome salary, 
Sebastian Dixon was often m considerable distress for 
money In process of time, Guy discovered ihat at the 
time his uncle had been supporting his sister and her hus- 
band in all the luxury he thought befitted their rank, he 
had contracted considerable debts, and he had only been 
able to return to England on condition of paying so much 
a year to his creditors This left him very little on which 
to maintain his family , but still his pnde made him bent 
on concealing his difficulties, and it was not without a 
struggle that he would at first consent to receive assistance 
from his nephew 

Guy resolved that these debts, which he considered as iin 
fact his father’s own, should be paid as soon as he had the 
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command of his property , but, in the meantime, he thought 
himself bound to send his uncle aU the help in his power, 
and when once the effort of accepting it at aU was over, 
Dixon's expectations extended far beyond his power His 
allowance was not large, and the constant requests for a 
few pounds to meet some pressing occasion were more than 
he could well meet They kept him actually a great deal 
poorer than men without a tenth part of his fortune, and at 
the end of the term he would look back with surprise at 
having been able to pay his way, but still he contrived 
neither to exceed his allowance, nor to get into debt This 
was, indeed, only done by a ngid self-denial of little luxuries 
such as most young men look on nearly as necessaries , but 
he had never been brought up to think self-indulgence a 
consequence of nches, he did not care what was said of 
him, he had no expensive tastes, for he did not seek after 
society, so that he was not ^ill-prepared for such a course, 
and only thought of it as an assistance in abstaining from 
the time-wasting that might have tempted him if he had 
had plenty of money to spend 

The only thing that concerned him was a growing doubt 
lest he might be feeding extravagance instead of doing 
good , and the more he dishked himself for the suspicion, 
the more it would return There was no doubt much dis- 
tress , the children were sickly , several of them died , 
the doctor's biUs, and other expenses, pressed heavily, and 
Guy blamed himself for having doubted Yet, again, he 
could not conceal from himself traces that his uncle was 
careless and imprudent He had once, indeed, in a violent 
fit of self-reproach, confessed as much, allowed that what 
ought to have been spent in the maintenance of his family 
had gone m gambling, but immediately after, he had been 
seized with a fit of terror, and implored Guy to guard the 
secret, since, if once it came to the knowledge of his creditors, 
it would be all over with him 

Concealment of his present difficulties was therefore no 
less necessary than assistance in paying the sum he owed 
Indeed, as far as Guy was able to understand his confused 
statement, what he wanted was at once to pay a part of 
his debt, before he could go on to a place where he was 
engaged to perform, and where he would earn enough to 
make up the rest 

Guy had intended to have sent for Deloraine, but had 
since given up the idea, in order to be able to help forward 
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some plans of Miss Wellwood’s, and resigning this project 
would enable him. to place thirty pounds at his uncle's 
disposal, leaving him just enough to pay his expenses at 
South Moor, and carry him back to HoUywell, It was 
sorely against his inclination that, instead of helping a 
chanty, his savings should go to pay gaming debts, and 
his hve-miles' walk was spent in self-debate on the right and 
wrong of the matter, and questions what should be done for 
the future — ^for he was begmmng to awaken to the sense of 
his responsibility, and feared lest he might be encouraging 
vice 

Very early next morning Guy put his head into his tutor's 
room, announced that he must walk into St Mildred's on 
business, but should be back by eleven at the latest, ran 
downstairs, called Bustle, and made interest with the farmer's 
wife for a hunch of dry bread and a cup of new milk 

Then rejoicing that he had jnade up his mind, though 
not hght-hearted enough to whistle, he walked across the 
moorland, through the white morning mist, curling on the 
sides of the hills in fantastic forms, and now and then catch- 
ing his lengthened shadow, so as to make him smile by re- 
minding him of the spectre of the Brocken 

Not without difSculty, he found a back street, and a 
httle shop, where a slovenly maid was sweeping the steps, 
and the shutters were not yet taken down He asked if 
Mr Dixon lodged there “ Yes," the woman said, staring 
in amazement that such a gentleman could be there at that 
time m the mormng, asking for Mr Dixon. 

Is he at home ^ " 

** Yes, sir ; but he is not up yet He was very late last 
mght Did you want to speak to him ? I'll tell Mrs 
Dw5n." 

** Is Mrs Dixon here ? Then teE her Sir Guy Morville 
would be glad to speak to her " 

The maid curtseyed, hurried oE, and returned with a 
message from Mrs. Dixon to desire he would walk in* She 
conducted him through a dark passage, and up a stiE darker 
stair, into a dingy little parlour, with a carpet of red and 
green stripes, a horsehair sofa, a grate covered with cut 
paper, and a general perfume of brandy and cigars There 
weie some preparations for breakfast, but no one was in 
the room but a little girl, about seven yeais old, drc^d in 
shabby-genteel mourning* 

She was pale and sicfiy-looking, but her eyes were of a 
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lovely deep blue, with a very sweet expression, and a 
profusion of thick flaxen curls hung round her neck and 
shoulders She said, in a soft, little, shy voice 

** Mamma says she wiU be here directly, if you will excuse 
her a moment *’ 

Having made this formal speech, the little thing was 
creeping ofl on tiptoe, so as to escape before the maid shut 
the door, but Guy held out his hand, sat down so as to be 
on a level with her, and said 

Don*t go, my little maid Won’t you come and speak 
to your cousin Guy ^ ” 

Children never failed to be attracted, whether by the 
winning beauty of his smile, or the sweetness of the voice 
in which he spoke to anything small or weak, and the httle 
girl wiUinglv came up to him, and put her hand into his 
He stroked her thick, silky curls, and asked her name 

'' Marianne,” she answered 

It was his mother’s name, and this little creature had 
more resemblance to his tenderly-cherishfed vision of his 
young mother than any description Dixon could have given 
He drew her closer to him, took the other small, cold hand, 
and asked her how she liked St Mildred’s 

Oh ! much better than London There are flowers I ” 
and she proudly exhibited a cup holding some ragged robins, 
dead nettles, and other common flowers, which a country 
child would have held cheap He admired and gamed more 
of her confidence, so that she had begun to chatter away 
quite freely about ** the high, high hiUs that reached up to 
the sky, and the pretty ston^,” till the door opened, and 
Mrs Dixon and Bustle made their entrance 

Mananne was so much afraid of the dog, Guy so eager to 
console, and her mother to scold her, and protest that it 
should not be turned out, that there was nothing but confu- 
sion, until Guy had shown her that Bustle was no danger- 
ous wild beast, induced her to accept his offered paw, and 
lay a timid Anger on his smooth, black head, after which 
the transition was short to dog and child sitting’ lovingly 
together on the floor, Marianne stroking his ears, and admir- 
ing him with a sort of silent ecstasy 
Mrs, Dixon was a great, coarse, vulgar woman, and Guy 
perceived why his uncle had been so averse to taking him to 
Jus home, and how he must have felt the contrast between 
such a wife and his beautiful sister She had a sort of 
broad sense, and absence of pretension, but her manner of 
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talking was by no means pleasant, as she querulously 
accused her husband of being the cause of all their mis- 
fortunes, not even restrained by the presence of her child 
from entering into a full account of his offences 

Mrs Dixon said she should not say a word, she should 
not care if it was not for the child, but she could not see 
her wronged by her own father, and not complain , poor 
little dear < she was the last, and she supposed she should 
not keep her long 

It then appeared that on her husband's obtaining an 
engagement for a senes of concerts at the chief county 
town, Mrs Dixon had insisted on coming with him to St 
Mildred's m the hope that country air might benefit Mari- 
anne, who, in a confined lodging in London, was pining 
and dwindhng as her brothers and sisters had done before 
her Sebastian, who liked to escape from his wife's grumb- 
hng and rigid supervision, and looked forward to amuse- 
ment in his own way at the races, had grudgingly allowed 
her to come, and, as she described it, had been reluctant to 
go to even so shght an expense in the hope of saving his 
child's life She liad watched him as closely as she could , 
but he had made his escape, and the consequences Guy 
already knew 

If anything could have made it worse, it was finding 
that after parting last night, he had returned, tried to re- 
trieve his luck, had involved himself further, had been 
drinking more , and at the very houi when his nephew was 
getting up to see what could be done for him, had come 
home in a state, which made it by no means likely that 
he would be presentable, if his wife called him, as she 
offered to do 

Guy much preferied arranging with her what was to be 
done on the present emergency She was disappointed at 
finding thirty pounds was all the help he could give , but 
she was an energetic woman, full of resources, and saw 
her way, with this assistance, through the present difSiculty 
The great point was to keep the gambling propensities out 
of sight of the creditors , and as long as this was done, she 
had hope Dixon would go the next morning to fhe town 
where the musical meeting was to be held, and there he 
would be with his employers, where he had a character to 
preserve, so that she was in no fear of another outbreak 

It ended, therefore, in his leaving with^her Mr Edmon- 
stone's draft, securing its destination by endorsing it to tbe 
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person who was to receive it , and, wishing her good-morn- 
ing after a few more kind words to little Marianne, who 
had sat playing with Bustle all the time, sidling continually 
nearer and nearer to her new cousin, her eyes bent down, 
and no expression on her face which could enable hin^ to 
guess how far she listened to or comprehended the conver- 
sation so unfit for her ear When he rose to go, and stooped 
to kiss her, she looked wistfully in his face, and held up a 
small sparkling bit of spar, the most precious of all her 
hoards, gleaned from the roadsides of St Mildred's 

** What, child, do you want to give it to Sir Guy ^ said 
her mother He does not want such trumpery, my dear, 
though you make such a work with it " 

** Did you mean to give it to me, my dear ^ " said Guy, 
as the child hung her head, and, crimsoned with blushes, 
could scarcely whisper her tunid “ Yes " 

He praised it, and let her put it in his waistcoat pocket, 
and promised he would always keep it , and kissed her 
again, and left her a happy child, confident in his promise 
of always keeping it, though her mother augured that he 
would throw it over the next hedge 

He was at South Moor by eleven o'clock, in time for his 
morning's business, and made up for the troubles of the 
last few hours by a long talk with Mr Wellwood in the 
afternoon, while the other two pupils were gone to the 
races, for which he was not inclined, after his two ten-mile 
walks 

The conversation was chiefly on Church prospects m 
general, and m particular on Miss Wellwood and her plans , 
how they had by degrees enlarged and developed as the sin, 
and misery, and ignorance around had forced themselves 
more plainly on her notice and her means had increased 
and grown under her hand m the very distribution Other 
schemes were dawning on her mind, of which the foremost 
was the foundation of a sort of school and hospital united, 
under the charge of herself, her sister, and several* other 
ladies, who were desirous of joining her, as a sisterhood 
But at present it was hoping against hope, for there were 
no funds with which to make a commencement All this 
was told at unawares, drawn forth by different questions 
and remarks, till Guy inquired how much it would take 
to give them a start ^ " 

*^It is impossible to say Anything, I suppose, between 
one thousand and twenty But, by the bye, this design ol 
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Elizabeth’s is an absolute secret If you had not almost 
guessed it, I should never have said one word to you about 
it You are a particularly dangerous man with your con- 
nection with Mrs Henley You must take special good 
care nothing of it reaches her ” 

Guy’s hrst impression was, that he was the last person to 
mention it to Mrs Henley , but when he remembered how 
often her brother was at Holly well, he perceived that there 
might be a train for carrying the report back again to her, 
and recogmsed the absolute necessity of silence 

He said nothing at the time, but a bright scheme came 
into his head, resulting in the request for a thousand pounds, 
which caused so much astonishment He thought him- 
self rather shabby to have named no more, and was afraid 
it was an offering that cost him nothing , but he much 
enjoyed devising beforehand the letter with which he would 
place the money at the disposal of Miss Wellwood’s hospital 


CHAPTER XVI 

Yet bums the sun on high bevond the cloud , 

Each in his southern cave, 

The wann winds linger, but to be allowed 
One breathing o’er the wave, 

One flight across the unquiet sky , 

Swift as a vane may turn on high, 

The smile of heaven comes on 
So waits the Lord behind the veil. 

His light on frenzied cheek, or pale, 

To shed when the dark hour is gone 

Lyra Xnnocenhum 

On the afternoon on which Guy expected an answer from 
Mr Edmonstone, he walked with his fellow pupil, Harry 
Graham, to see if there were any letters from lum at Dr, 
Henley’s 

The servant said Mrs Henley was at home, and asked 
them to come m and take their letters These were lying 
on a marble table, in the hah , and while the man looked 
in the drawing-room for his mistress, and sent one of the 
maids upstairs in quest of her, Guy hastily took up one. 
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bearing his address, in the well-known hand of Mr Edmon- 
stone 

Young Graham, who had taken up a newspaper, was 
startled by Guy’s loud, sudden exclamation 
Ha ^ What on earth does this mean ? ’’ 

And looking up, saw his face of a burning, glowing red, 
the features almost convulsed, the large veins in the fore- 
head and temples swollen with the blood that rushed through 
them , and if ever his eyes flashed with the dark lightmng 
of Sir Hugh’s, it was then 

Morvflle ! What’s the matter ^ ” 

Intolerable t — ^insulting * Me ^ What does he mean ^ ” 
continued Guy, his passion kindhng more and more Proofs ^ 
I should like to see them • The man is crazy ! I to con- 
fess ! Ha * ” as he came towards the end, I see it — I see 
it It IS Philip, IS it, that I have to thank Meddling cox- 
comb * I’ll make him repent it,” added he, with a grim 
fierceness of determination ” Slandering me to them ! And 
that ” — ^looking at the words with regard to Amy — ” that 
passes all He shall see what it is to insult me I ” 

** What IS it ^ Your guardian out of humour ^ ” asked 
his compamon 

“ My guardian is a mere weak fool I don’t blame him — 
he can’t help it ; but to see him made a tool of * He 
twists him round his finger, abuses his weakness to insult 
— to accuse But he shall give me an account * ” 

Guy’s voice had ^rown lower and more husky , but 
though the sound sunk, the force of passion rather increased 
than dimimshed , it was like the low distant sweep of the 
tempest as it whirls away, preparing to return with yet 
more tremendous might His colour, too, had faded to 
paleness, but the veins were still swollen, purple, and llxrob- 
bmg , and there was a stillness about him that made his 
wrath more than fierce, intense, almost appalling 
Harry Graham was dumb with astonishment , but while 
Guy ^oke, Mrs Henley had come down, and was standing 
before them, beginning a greeting The blood rushed back 
into Guy’s cheeks, and, controlling his voice with powerful 
eflort, he said 

" I have had an insulting — ^an unpleasant lettei he added, 
catching himself up '' You must excuse me , ” and he was 
gone, 

'' What has happened ^ ” exclaimed Mis Henley, though, 
from her brother’s letter, as well as from her observations 
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during a long and purposely slow progress, along a railed 
gallery overhanging the hall, and down a winding staircase, 
she knew pretty well the whole history of his anger 

don't know," said young Graham ''Some absurd 
person interfering between him and his guardian I should 
be scftry to be him to fall in his way just now It must 
be something properly bad I never saw a man in such a 
rage I think I had better go after him, and see what he 
has done with himself " 

"You don't think," said Mrs Henley, detaining him, 
" that his guardian could have been finding fault with him 
with reason ^ " 

" Who ^ MorviUe ^ His guardian must have a sharp 
eye for picking holes, if he can find any m Morville Not 
a steadier feUow going — only too much so " 

"Ah’" thought Mrs Henley, " these young men always 
hang together , " and she let him escape without further 
question But when he emerged from the house, Guy was 
already out of sight, and he could not succeed in finding him 
Guy had burst out of the house, feeling as if nothing 
could relieve him but free air and rapid motion , and on 
he hurried, fast, faster, conscious alone of the wild, funous 
tumult of rage and indignation agamst the mahgner of his 
innocence, who was knowingly ruining him with all that 
was dearest to him, insulting him by reproaches on his 
breaking a most sacred, unblemished word, and, what Guy 
felt scarcely less keenly, forcing kind-hearted Mr Edmon- 
stone into a persecution so foreign to his nature The agony 
of sufiering such an accusation, and from such a quartet- 
te violent storm of mdignation and pride — ^wild, unde- 
fined ideas of a heavy reckoning — above aH, the dreary 
thought of Amy demed to him for ever — all these swept 
over him, and swayed him by turns, with the dreadful in* 
tensity belongmg to a nature formed for violent passions, 
which had broken down, in the sudden shock, all the barriers 
imposed on them by a long course of self-iestramt 
I On he rushed, reckless whither he went, or what he 
j did, dnven forward by the wild impulse of passion, far 
oyer moor and hill, up and down, till at last, es^austed 
at mce by the tumult within, and by the violent bodily 
exertion, a stillness — a suspension of thought and sensa- 
tion-^nsued, and when this passed, he found himself 
seated on a mck which crowned the summit of one of the 
mils, ms handkerchief loosened, his waistcoat open, his hat 
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thrown ojBf, his temples burning and throbbing with a feel- 
ing of distraction, and the agitated beatings of his heart 
almost stifling his panting breath 

Yes," he muttered to himself, " a heavy account shall 
he pay me for this crowmng stroke of a long course of 
slander and ill-wiU * Have I not seen it ^ Has not he 
hated me from the first, misconstrued every word and 
deed, though I have tried, striven earnestly to be his friend 
— borne, as not another soul would have done, with his 
impertinent interference and mtolerable patromsing a^rs ^ 
But he has seen the last of it > anything but this might 
be forgiven , but sowing dissension between me and the 
Edmonstones — ^mahgning me there Never * Knowing, too, 
as he seems to do, how I stand, it is the very ecstasy of 
malice ! Ay ^ this very mght it shall be ejcposed, and 
he shall be taught to beware — ^made to know with whom 
he has to deal " 

Guy uttered this last with teeth clenched in an excess of 
deep, vengeful ire Never had Morville of the whole hne 
felt more deadly fierceness than held sway over him, as he 
contemplated ms revenge, looked forward with a dire com- 
placency to the pumshment he would wreak, not for this 
offence alone, but for a long course of enmity He sat, 
absorbed m the plan of vengeance, perfectly still, for his 
physical exhaustion was complete , but as the pulsations 
of his heart grew less wild. Ins purpose became sterner and 
more fixed He devised its execution, planned his sudden 
journey, saw himsdf bursting on Phihp early next morn- 
ing, summomng him to answer for las falsehoods The 
impulse to action seemed to restore his power over his 
senses He looked round to see where he was, raising his 
head from his hands 

The sun was setting opposite to him, in a flood of gold — 
a ruddy ball, surrounded with its pomp of clouds, on the 
dazzling sweep of horizon That sight recalled him not only 
to himself, but to his true and better self , the good angel 
so close to him for the twenty years of his life, had been 
dnven aloof but for a moment, and now, either that, or 
a still higher and hoher power, made the setting sun bnng 
to his mind, almost to his ear, the words 

Let not the sun go down upon yotir_-wrath. 

Neither give place to the devil 

Guy had what some would call a vivid imagination. 
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others a lively faith He shuddered , then, his elbows on 
his knees, and his hands clasped over his biow, he sat, bend- 
ing forward, with his eyes closed, wrought up in a fearful 
struggle , while it was to him as if he saw the hereditary 
demon of the Morvilles watching by his side, to take full 
possession of him as a nghtful piey, unless the battle was 
fought and won before that red orb had passed out of sight 
Yes, the besetting fiend of his family — the spirit of defiance 
and resentment — that was driving him, even now, while 
realising its presence, to disregard all thoughts save of the 
revenge for which he could barter everything — every hope 
once precious to him 

It was horror at such wickedness that first checked him, 
and brought him back to the combat His was not a 
temper that was satisfied with half measures He locked 
his hands more rigidly together, vowing to compel himself, 
ere he left the spot, to forgive his enemy — ^forgive him can- 
didly — ^forgive him, so as never again to have to say, ** I for- 
give him ! He did not tiy to think, for refiection only 
lashed up his sense of the wrong but, as if there was power 
m the words alone, he forced his lips to repeat 

“Forgive us our tiespasses, as we forgive them that 
trespass against us '' 

Coldly and hardly were they spoken at fiist, again he 
pronounced them, again, again, — each time the tone was 
softer, each time they came more from the heart At last 
the remembrance of greater wrongs, and worse revilmgs 
came upon himV his eyes filled with tears, the most sub- 
duing and healing of all thoughts — ^that of the great Ex- 
ample— became present to him , the foe was driven back* 

Still he kept his hands over his face. The tempter was 
not yet defeated without hope It was not enough to give 
up ins first intention (no great sacrifice, as he perceived, now 
that he had time to think how Philip woulci be certain to 
treat a challenge), it was not enough to wish no ill to his 
cousin, to intend no evil measure, he must pardon from the 
bottom of his heart, regard him candidly, and not mafifmfv 
his injuries ^ ^ 

He sat long, m deep thought, his head bent down, and his 
countenance stem with inward conflict It was the hardest 
part of the whole battle, for the Morville disposition was as 
vindichve as paMonate , but, at last, he recovered clear- 
ness of vision His request might well appear unreasonable, 
and possibly excite suspicion ; and, for the r^t, it waa doing 
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a man of honour, like Philip, flagrant injustice to suspect 
him of originating slanders 

He was, of course, under a mistake, had acted, not 
perhaps kindly, but as he thought, rightly and judiciously, 
in making his suspicions known If he had caused his 
uncle to write provokingly, every one knew that was his 
way, he might very pioperly wish, under his belief, to save 
Amabel ; and though the manner might have been other- 
wise, the proceeding itself admitted complete justification 
Indeed, when Guy recollected the fren2y of his rage, and 
his own murderous impulse, he was shocked to think that 
he had ever sought the love of that pure and gentle crea- 
ture, as if it had been a cruel and profane linking of inno- 
cence to evil He was appalled at the power of his fury, 
he had not known he was capable of it, for his boyish pas- 
sion, even when unrestramed, had never equalled this, in 
all the strength of early manhood 

He looked up, and saw that the last remnant of the 
sun’s disk was just disappearing beneath the horizon The 
victory was won » 

But Guy’s feeling was not the rejoicing of the conquest, 
it was more the relief which is felt by a little child, weary 
of its fit of naughtiness, when its tearful face is raised, 
mournful yet happy, in having won true repentance, and 
it says, ** I am sorry now 

He rose, looked at his watch, wondered to find it so 
late , gazed round, and considered his beaiings, perceiv- 
ing, with a sense of shame, how far he had wandered , 
then retraced his steps slowly and weaiily, and did not 
reach South Moor till long after dark 


CHAPTER XVII 

My blood hath been too cold and temperate# 

Unapt to stir at these indignities , 

But you have found me , — Ktng Henry IV 

Philip, according to promise, appeared at Hollywetl, and 
a volume of awful justice seemed written on his brow 
Charles, though ignorant of its cause, perceived this at a 
glance, and greeted him thus 
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** Enter Don Philip II , the Duke of Alva, alguazils, 
corregidors, and executioners '' 

** Is an3rthing the matter, Philip ? " said Amy , a question 
which took him by surprise, as he could not believe her 
in Ignorance He was sorry foi her, and answered gravely 
** Nothing IS amiss with me, thank you, Amy '' 

She knew he meant that he would tell no more, and 
would have thought no more about it, but that she saw 
her mother was very uneasy 

** Did you ask whether there were any letters at the 
post ? ** said Charles " Guy is using us shamefully — 
practising self-denial on us, I suppose Is there no letter 
from him ? ’’ 

There is,” said Philip reluctantly 
Well, where is it ? ” 

“ It IS to your father ” 

" Oh I ” said Charles, with a disappointed air ** Are 
you sure ’> Depend on it, you overlooked my M He has 
owed me a letter this fortnight Let me see ” 

It IS for my uncle,” repeated Philip, as if to put an end 
to the subject 

“Then he has been so stupid as to foigct my second 
name Come, give it me I shall have it sooner or latei ” 

“ I assure you, Charles, it is not for you ” 

“ Would not any one suppose he had been reading it ? ” 
exclaimed Charles 

“Did you Imow Maiy Ross was gone to stay with her 
brother John ? ” broke in Mrs Edmonstone, in a nervous, 
hurried manner 

“ No , IS she ? ” leplicd Philip 
“ Yes ; his wife is ill ” 

The universal feeling was that something was amiss, and 
mamma was m the secret Amy looked wistfully at her, 
but Mrs Edmonstone only gazed at the window, and so 
they continued for some minutes, while an uninteresting 
exchange of question and answer was kept up between her 
and her nephew, until at length the dressing-bell rang, and 
cleared the room Mrs, Edmonstone lingered till her son 
and daughters were gone, and said 

You have heard from St Mildred's ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Philip, as if he was as little inclined to be 
communicative to her as to lus cousins 
** Fronqt Guy, or from Margaret ? ” 

“ From Margaret.” 
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But you say there is a letter from him ^ 

** Yes, for my uncle 

Does she say nothing more satisfactory ^ asked his 
aunt, her anxiety tortured by his composure ‘‘ Has she 
learned no more ? ** 

‘^Nothing more of his proceedings I see Amy knows 
nothing of the matter > 

No , her papa thought there was no need to distress 
her tiU we had seen whether he could explain ” 

Poor httle thing I ’’ said Philip , “I am very sorry for 
her ” 

Mrs Edmonstone did not choose to discuss her daughter’s 
ajffairs with him, and she turned the conversation to ask 
if Margaret said much of Guy 

'' She writes to tell the spirit in which he received my 
uncle’s letter It is only the Morville temper, again ; and, 
of course, whatever you may think of that on Amy’s 
account, I should never regard it, as concerns m 5 rself, as 
other than his misfortune I hope he may be able to 
explain the rest ” 

Ah * there comes your uncle » ” and Mr Edmonstone 
entered 

“ How d’ye do, Philip ? Brought better news, eh ? ” 

** Here is a letter to speak for itself ” 

** Eh ^ From Guy > Give it me What does he say ^ 
Let me see Here, mamma, read it , your eyes are best ” 
Mrs Edmonstone read as follows — 

My dear Mr Edmonstone, — 

** Your letter surprised and grieved me very much 
I cannot guess what proofs Philip may think he has, of 
what I never did, and, therefore, I cannot refute them 
otherwise than by declaring that I never gamed in my 
life. Tell me what they are, and I wiU answer them As 
to a full confession, I could of course tell you of much in 
which I have done wrongly, though not in the way which 
he supposes On that head, I have nothing to confess I 
am sorry I am prevented from satisfying you about the 
1,000, but I am bound in honour not to mention the 
purpose for which I wanted it I am sure you could never 
believe I could have said what I did to Mrs Edmonstone 
if I had begun on a course which I detest from the bottom 
of my heart Thank you very much for the kindness of 
the latter part of your letter I do not know how I coulA 
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have borne it, if it had ended as it began I hope yon 
will soon send me these proofs of Philipps — Ever your 
affectionate, G M 

Not a little sm prised was Philip to find that he was 
known to be Guy’s accuser , but the conclusion revealed 
that his style had betrayed him, and that Mr Edmonstone 
had finished with some mention of him, and he resolved 
that henceforth he would never leave a letter of his own 
dictation till he had seen it signed and sealed* 

** Well I cued Mr Edmonstone, joyfully beating his 
own hand with his glove, ‘‘that is all right I knew it 
would be so He can’t even guess what we are at I am 
glad we did not tease poor little Amy Eh, mamma ? — ch, 
Philip ? ” the last eh being uttered much more doubtfully, 
and less tnumphantly than the first 

“ I wonder you think it right,” said Philip 

** What more would you have ? ” said Mr Edmonstone 
hastily 

“ Confidence ” 

“ Eh ? Oh, ay, he says he can’t tell — Abound in hon- 
our ” 

“It IS easy to write off-hand, and say I cannot satisfy 
you, I am bound in honour , but that is not what most 
persons would think a full justification, especially consider- 
ing the terms on which you stand ” 

“Why, yes, he might have said more It would have 
been safe enough with me ” 

“It IS Ins usual course of mystery, reserve, and defi- 
ance ” 

“The fact is,*' said Mr Edmonstone, turning away, 
“ that it IS a very proper letter j right sense, proper feeling 
•—and if he never gamed in his life, what would you have 
more ? ” 

“ There are different ways of understanding such a denial 
as this,” said Philip “ See, he says not in the way in 
which I suppose ” He held up his hand authoritatively, as 
his aunt was about to interpose “ It was against gaming 
that his vow was made I never thought he had played, 
but he never says he has not betted*” 

“He would never be guilty of a subterfuge ! ” exclaimed 
Mrs Edmonstone indignantly 

liot have thought so, without the evidene© 
of the payment of the cheque, my uncle had just given 
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him, to this gamblmg fellow,” said Philip , yet it is only 
the natural consequence of the habit of eluding inquiry into 
his visits to London ” 

I can’t see any reason for so harsh an accusation,” 
said she 

I should hardly want more reason than his own words 
He refuses to answer the question on which my uncle’s 
good opinion depends , he owns he has been to blame, and 
thus retracts his full denial In my opmion, his letter says 
nothing so plainly as, * While I can stand fair with you, 
I do not wish to break with you ’ ” 

“ He will not find that quite so easy » ” cried Mr Edmon- 
stone ** I no fool to be hoodwiiJked, especially where 
my little Amy is concerned I’ll see all plain and straight 
before he says another word of her But you see what 
comes of their setidmg it while I was out of the way ” 

Mrs Edmonstone was grieved to see him so hurt at 
this It could not have been helped, and if all had been 
smooth, he never would have thought of it again ; but it 
served to keep up his dignity m his own eyes, and, as he 
fancied, to defend him from Fhilip’s censure, and he there- 
fore made the most of it, which so paiped her that she did 
not venture to continue her championship of Guy 

*^Well, well,” said Mr Edmonstone, ‘‘the question is 
what to do next— eh, Phihp ^ I wish he would have spoken 
openly I hate mysteries I’ll write and tell him this 
won’t do ; he must be explicit — eh, Philip ^ ” 

We will talk it over by and by,” said Phihp 
His aunt understood that it was to be in her absence, 
and left the room, fearmg it would be impossible to prevent 
Amy from being distressed, though she had no doubt that 
Guy would be able to prove his mnocence of the charges 
She found Amy waiting for her in her room 

Don’t ring, mamma, dear I’ll fasten your dress,” said 
she , then pausing—” Oh ^ mamma, I don’t know whether 
I ought to ask, but if you would only teE me if there is 
nothing gone wrong ” 

I don’t tieheve there is anything really gone wrong, my 
dear,” said Mrs Edmonstone, kissing her, as she saw how 
her colour first deepened and then faded 
“ Oh, no,” said she 

But there is some m 37 Stery about his money matters, 
which has vexed your papa ” 

And what has Philip to do with it ? 
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I cannot qmte tell, my dear I believe Margaret Henley 
has heard something, but I do not know the whole '' 

“ Did you see his letter, mamma ? ** said Amy, m a low, 
trembling voice 

Yes It IS just like himself, and absolutely denies the 
accusations 

Amy did not say then they are false,** but she held up 
her head 

Then papa is satisfied > ** she said 
I have no doubt all will be made clear in time/' said her 
mother , “ but there is still something unexplained, and I 
am afraid things may not go smoothly just now I am 
very sorry, my littlb Amy, that such a cloud should have 
come over you/' she added, smoothing fondly the long, soft 
hair, sad at heart to see the cares and griefs of womanhood 
gathering over her child's bright young life 

I said I must learn to bear things I " murmured Amy to 
herself Only," and the tears filled her eyes, and she 
spoke with almost childish simphcity of manner, I can't 
bear them to vex him I wish Phihp would let papa settle 
it alone Guy will be angry, and grieved afterwards " 

They were interrupted by the dinner-bell, but Amy ran 
into her own room for one moment 

I said I would learn to bear," said she to herself, " or 
I shall never be fit for him Yes, I will, even though it is 
the thinking he is unhappy He said I must be his verena , 
I know what that means , I ought not to be uneasy, for he 
will bear it beautifully, and say he is glad of it afterwards 
And I will try not to seem cross to Philip " 

Mr Edmonstone was fidgety and ill at ease, found fault 
with the dinnei, and was pettish with his wife Mrs 
Edmonstone set Philip off upon politics, which lasted till 
the ladies could escape into the drawing-ioom In another 
mmute Philip brought in Charles, set him down, and 
departed Amy, who was standing by the window, resting 
her forehead against the glass, and gazing into the dark- 
ness, turned round hastily, and left the room, but m passing 
her brother, she put her hand into his, and received a kind 
pressure Her mother followed her, and the other three 
all began to wonder Charles said he had regularly been 
turned out of the dining-room by Phihp, who announced 
th^he wanted to speak to his uncle, and earned him off. 

They conjectured, and were indignant at each other's 
conjectures, till their mother returned, and gave them as 
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much mformatton as she could , but this only made them 
very anxious Charles was certain that Mrs Henley had 
laid a cockatrice egg and Philip was hatching it , and 
Laura could not trust herself to defend Philip, lest she 
should do it too vehemently They could all agree m desire 
to know the truth, in hope that Guy was not culpable, and, 
above all, m feelmg for Amy , but by tacit consent they were 
silent on the three shades of opmion in their minds Laura 
was confident that Philip was acting for the best ; Mrs 
Edmonstone thought he might be mistaken m his premises, 
but desirous of Guy’s real good ; and Charles, though sure 
he would allege nothing which he did not believe to be 
true also thought him ready to draw the worst conclusions 
from small grounds, and to take pleasure in driving Mr 
Edmonstone to the most rigorous measures 
Philip, meanwhile, was trymg to practise great modera- 
tion and forbearance, not bringing forward at first what 
was most hkely to incense Mr Edmonstone, and without 
appearance of animosity in his cool, guarded speech There 
was no design in this, he meant only to be just ; yet anything 
less cool would have had far less efiect 

When he shut the dmmg-room door, he found his uncle 
wavering, touched by the sight of his little Amy, returning 
to his first favourable view of Guy’s letter, ready to over- 
look everything, except the justification, and receive his 
ward on the same footing as before, though he was at the 
same time ashamed that PhiUp should see him relent, and 
desirous of keepmg up his character for firmness, little 
guessing how his nephew felt his power over him, and knew 
that he could wield him at wiU 

Perceivmg and pitying his feebleness, and smcerely believ- 
ing strong measures the only rescue for Amy, the only hope 
for Guy, Philip found himself obhged to work on him by 
the production of another letter from his sister He would 
rather, if possible, have kept this back, so much did his 
honourable feelmg recoil from what had the air of slander 
and mischief-makmg , but he regarded firmness on his 
uncle’s part as the only chance for Guy or for his cousin, 
and was resolved not to let him swerve from strict justice 
Mrs Henley had written immediately after Guy’s out- 
burst in her house, and, takmg it for granted that her 
brother would receive a challenge, she wrote m the utmost 
alarm, urging him to remember how precious he was to 
her, and not to depart from his own principles 
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** You would not be so mad as to fight iixni} 6h ? ** said 
Mr Edmonstone anxiously ** You know better — ^besides, 
for poor Amy's sake ” 

For the sake of right/' replied Philip, no I have 
reassured my sister I have told her that, let the_^boy do 
what he will, he shall never make me guilty of his 
death " 

“ You have heard from him, then ? 

“ No ; I suppose a night's reflection convinced him that 
he had no rational grounds for violent proceedings, and he 
had sense enough not to expose himself to such an answer 
as I should have given V^at caused his wrath to be 
directed towards me especially, I cannot tell, nor can my 
sister," said Philip, lootaig full at his uncle , “ but I seem 
to have come in for a full share of it " 

He proceeded to read the description of Guy's passion, 
and the expressions he had used Violent as it had been, 
it did not lose in Mrs Henley's colouring ; and what 
made the effect worse was, that she had oroitted to say 
she had overheard his language, so that it appeared as if 
he had been unrestrained even by gentlemanly feeling, 
and had thus spoken of her bromer and uncle in her 
presence 

Mr Edmonstone was resentful now, really displeased, 
and wounded to the quick The pomt on which he was 
especially sensitive was his reputation for sense and judg- 
ment , and that Guy, who had shown him so much respect 
and affection, whom he had treated with invariable kind- 
ness, and received into his family like a son, that he should 
thus speak of him shocked him extremely* He was too 
much overcome even to break out into exclamations at first, 
he only drank off his glass of wine hastily, and said, ** I 
would never have thought xt ! " 

With these words, all desire for forbearance and toleration 
departed If Guy could speak thus of him, he was ready to 
beheve any accusation, to think him deceitful from the mst, 
to say he had been trifimg with Amy, to imagine htm a 
confirmed reprobate, and cast him off entirely Phihp had 
some difficulty to restrain him from being too violent ; and 
to keep him to the matter m hand, he defended Guy from 
the exaggerabtons of his imagmatton m a manner which 
appeared highly noble, considenng how Guy had spoken 
of hmi' Before they parted that night, another letter had 
been written, which stood thus .--r- 
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‘‘ Dear Sir Guy, — 

" Since you refuse the confidence winch I have a 
right to demand, since you elude the explanation I asked, 
and indulge yourself in speaking in disrespectful terms of 
me and my family, I have every reason to suppose that you 
have no desire to continue on the same footing as heretofore 
at Hollywell As your guardian, I repeat that I consider 
myself bound to keep a vigilant watch over your conduct, 
and, if possible, to recover you from the unhappy course in 
which you have involved youiself , but all other intercourse 
between you and this family must cease 

Your horse shall be sent to Redclyffe to-morrow 
Yours faithfully, 

'*C Edmonstone^" 

This letter was more harsh than Philip wished , but Mr 
Edmonstone would hardly be prevailed on to consent to 
enter on no further reproaches He insisted on banishing 
Deloraine, as well as on the mention of Guy's disrespect, 
both against his nephew's opinion , but it was necessary to 
let him have his own way on these points, and Philip 
thought himself fortunate m getting a letter written which 
was m any degree rational and moderate 
They had been so busy, and Mr Edmonstone so excited, 
that Philip thought it best to accept the offer of tea being 
sent them in the dimng-room, and it was not till nearly 
midmght that their conference broke up, when Mr Edmon- 
stone found his wife sitting up by the dressing-room fire, 
havmg shut Charles's door, sorely against his will 

There," began Mr Edmonstone, “ you may tell Amy 
she may give him up, and a lucky escape she has had 
But this IS what comes of settling matters m my absence " 
So he proceeded with the narration, mixing the facts un- 
distinguishably with his own surmises, and overwhelmmg 
his wife with dismay If a quarter of this was true, defence 
of Guy was out of the question , and it was stiE more im- 
possible to wish Amy's attachment to him to continue , and 
though much was incredible, it was no time to say so She 
could only hope mormng would soften her husband's anger, 
and make matters exphcable 
Mormng failed to bring her comfort Mr Edmonstone 
repeated that Amy must be ordered to give up all thoughts 
of Guy, and she perceived that the words ascribed to him 
stood on evidence which could not be doubted She could 
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believe he might have spoken them m the first shock of an 
unjust imputation, and she thought he might have been 
drawn into some scrape to serve a fnend , but she could 
never suppose him capable of all Mr Edmonstone imagined 
The first attempt to plead his cause, however, brought 
on her an angry reply , for Philip, by a hint, that she 
‘‘never saw a fault in Guy,” bad put it into his uncle's 
head that she would try to lead him, and made him par- 
ticularly inaccessible to her influence 
There was no help for it, then , poor little Amy must 
hear tfie worst , and it was not long before Mrs Edmonstone 
found her waiting in the dressing-room Between obedience 
to her husband, her conviction of Guy's innocence, and her 
tenderness to her daughter, Mrs Edmonstone had a hard 
task, and she could scarcely check her tears as Amy ne^led 
up for her morning kiss 

” Oh, mamma * what is it ^ ” 

“ Dearest, I told you a cloud was coming Try to bear 
it Your papa is not satisfied with Guy's answer, and it 
seems he spoke some hasty words of papa and Philip , they 
have displeased papa very much, and, my dear child, you 
must try to bear it, he has written to tell Guy he must not 
think any more of you ” 

“ He has spoken hasty words of papa I ” repeated Amy, 
as if che had not beard the rest “ How sorry he must be T” 
As she spoke Charles's door was pushed open, and m 
he came, half dressed, scrambling on, with but one crutch, 
to the chair near which she stood, with drooping head and 
clasped hands 

** Never mind, little Amy,” he said , ” I'll lay my hfe *tis 
only some monstrous figment of Mrs Henley's Trust my 
word, it will nght itsen, it is only a rock to keep true 
love from runmng too smooth Come, don't cry,” as her 
tears began to flow fast, “ I only meant to cheer you up ” 

“ I am afraid, Charhe,” said his mother, putting a force 
on her ,own feelmg, ” it is not the best or kindest way to 
do her good by telling her to dwell on hopes of him.” 

” Mamma one of Phihp's faction * ” exclaimed Charles 
‘^Of no faction at all, Charles, but I am afraid it is a 
bad case , and Mrs, Edmonstone related what she khew , 
glad to address herself to any one but Amy, who stood 
still, meanwhile, her hands folded on the back of her 
brothers chair 

Charles loudly protested that the charges were absurd 
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and preposterous, and would be proved so m no time He 
would finish dressing instantly, go to speak to bis father, 
and show him the sense of ihe thing Amy heard and 
hoped, and his mother, who had great confidence m his 
clear sight, was so cheered as almost to expect that to-day’s 
post might carry a conciliatory letter 

Meantime, Laura and Phihp met in the breakfast-room, 
and in answer to her anxious mquiry, he had given her an 
account of Guy, which, though harsh enough, was far more 
comprehensible than what the rest had been able to gather 
She was inexpressibly shocked “My poor dear little 
Amy * she exclaimed “ Oh, Phihp, now I see all you 
thought to save me from ! ** 

“ It is an unhappy business that it ever was permitted ^ '' 
“Poor httle dear^ She was so happy, so very happy 
and sweet m her humihty and her love Do you know, 
Philip, I was almost jealous for a moment that all should 
be so easy for them , and I blamed poverty , but, oh I 
there are worse things than poverty * ** 

He did not speak, but his dark blue eye softened with 
the tender look known only to her , and it was one of the 
precious moments for which she lived She was happy till 
the rest came down, and then a heavy cloud seemed to 
hang on them aU breakfast time 
Charles, who found anxiety on Guy’s account more ex- 
citing, though considerably less agreeable, than he had 
once expected, would not go away with the womankind , 
but as soon as the door was shut, exclaimed 

“Now then, Phihp, let me know the true grounds of 
your persecution ” 

It was not a concihating commencement His father was 
offended, and poured out a confused torrent of Guy’s 
imagined misdeeds, while Phihp explained and modified his 
exaggerations 

“ So the fact is,” said Charles, at length, “ that Guy has 
asked for his own money, and when m lieu of it he received 
a letter full of unjust charges, he declared Phihp was a 
meddhng coxcomb I advise you not to justify his opmion ” 
Philip disdained to reply , and, after a few more of Mr 
Edmonstone’s exclamations, Charles proceeded 
“ This the great sum total ” 

** No,” said Phihp , “ I have proof of his gambling ” 
“Whatisit ? ” 

“ I have shown it to your father, and he is satisfied ” 
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** Is It not proof enough that he is lost to all sense of 
propriety, that he should go and speak in that fashion of 
us, and to Philip*s own sister ^ ” cned Mr. Edmonstone 
** What would you have more ? 

That little epithet apphed to Captain Morville is hardly, 
to my mind, proof sufficient that a man is capable of every 
vice,^’ said Charles, who. m the pleasure of galling his 
cousin, did not perceive the harm he did his fnend's cause, 
by recalling the affront which his father, at least, felt most 
deeply Mr Edmonstone grew angry with him for dis* 
regarding the insulting term applied to himself , and Charles, 
who, though improved in many points, still sometimes 
showed the effects of early habits of disrespect to his father, 
answered hastily that no one could wonder at Guy’s resent- 
ing such suspicions ; he deserved no blame at all and 
wouidliave been a blockhead to bear it tamely. 

This was more than Charles meant, but his temper was 
fairly^ roused, and he said much more than was right pr 
judicious, so that his advocacy only injured the cause He 
had many representations to make on the injustice of 
condemmng Guy unheard, of not even laying before him 
the proofs on which the charges were founded, and on the 
danger of actually driving him into mischief, by shutting the 
doors of Hollywell against him ** If you wanted to make 
him all you say he is, you are taking the very best means,” 

Quite true , but Charles had made his father too angry 
to pay attention This stormy discussion continued for 
nearly two hours, with no effect save inflaming the minds 
of all parties At last Mr Edmonstone was called away ; 
and Charles, nsing, declared he should go at that moment, 
and wnte to tell Guy that there was one person at least 
still in his senses 

** You will do as you please,” said Philip 
Thank you for the permission ” said Charles proudly 

“It IS not to me that your submission is due,” said 
Philip 

**Fll tell you what, Philip, I submit to my own father 
^ submit to Captain Morville’s instru- 

ment, 

"We have had enough of tuibecoiiung retorts for One 
aay\ ^4 raihp quieliy, and ofienng his arm. 

Much as Charles disliked it he was in too great haste 
not to accept it , and perceiving that there were visitors 
an the drawing-room, he desired to go upstairs 
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People who always come when they are not wanted * ** 
he muttered, as he went up, pettish with them as with 
everything else 

I do not think you in a fit mood to be advised, Charles,'^ 
said Philip , ** but to free my own conscience, let me say 
this Take care how you promote this unfortunate attach- 
ment ” 

“ Take care what you say t ’’ exclaimed Charles, flushing 
with anger, as he threw himself forwaid, with an impatient 
movement, trusting to his crutch rather than retain his 
cousin’s arm , but the crutch shpped, he missed his grasp 
at the balusters, and would have fallen to the bottom of 
the flight if Philip had not been close behind Stretching 
out his foot, he made a barner, receiving Charles’s weight 
against his breast, and then, taking him in his arms, earned 
him up the rest of the way as easily as if he had been a 
child. The noise brought Amy out of the dressing-room, 
much frightened, though she did not speak till Charles was 
deposited on the sofa, and assured them he was not in the 
least hurt, but he would hardly thank his cousin for having 
so dexterously saved him , and Philip, relieved from the 
fear of his being injured, viewed the adventure as a mere 
ebullition of fll-temper, and went away 
** A fine helpless log am I,” exclaimed Charles, as he 
found himself alone with Amy. ‘*A pretty thing for me 
to talk of being of any use, when I can’t so much as show 
my anger at an impertinence about my own sister, without 
being beholden for not breaking my neck to the very piece 
of presumption that uttered it ” 

" Oh, don’t speak so,” began Amy , and at that moment 
Phihp was close to them, set down the crutch that had 
been dropped, and went without speaking 

I don’t care who hears,” said Charles , ** I say there is 
no greater misery m this world than to have the spint of 
a man and the limbs of a cnpple I know if I was good 
for anything, thmgs would not long be m this state I 
should be at St Mildred’s by •this time, at the bottom of 
the whole story, and Phihp woifld be taught to eat his 
words m no time, and make as fe’^ wry faces as suited his 
digmty But what is the use of talking > This sofa ” — 
and he struck his fist against it — is my prison, and I am 
a miserable cnpple, and it is mere madness in me to think 
of being attended to ” 

** Oh, Charhe I ” cned Amy caressingly, and much dis- 
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tressed, ** don’t talk so Indeed, I can’t bear it ^ You 
know it IS not so ” 

“ Do I ^ Have not I been talking mvself hoarse, showing 
up their injustice, saying all a man could say to bring them 
to reason, and not an inch could I move them I do believe 
Phihp has dnven my father stark mad with these abomin- 
able stones of his sister’s, which I venly beheve she in- 
vented herself ” 

** Oh, no, she could not Don’t say so ” 

** What i Are you gomg to beheve them, too ? ” 

Never ! 

It IS that which drives me beyond all patience,” pro- 
ceeded Charles, ** to see Philip lay hold of my father, and 
twist him about as he chooses, and set every one down 
with his authonty ” 

‘'Phihp soon goes abroad,” said Amy, who could not 
at the moment say anything more charitable 

” Ay I there is the hope My father will return to his 
naturm state, provided they don’t dnve Guy, m the mean- 
time, to do something desperate ” 

“•No, they won’t,” whispered Amy 
“Well, give me the blotting-book I’ll write to him 
this moment, and tell him we are not all the tools of Philip’s 
malice ” 

Amy gave the matenals to her brother, and then turmng 
away, busied herself in silence as best she might, in the 
employment her mother had recommended her, of sorting 
some garden-seeds for the cottagers After an mterval, 
Charles said 

“ Well, Amy, what shall I say to him for you ? ” 

There was a little silence, and presently Amy whispered 
“ I don’t think I ought ” 

“ What ^ ” asked Charles, not catching her very low 
tones, as she sat behind him, with her head bent down 
“I don’t think it would be nght,” she repeated, more 
steadily 

“ Not right for you to say you don’t think him a villain ? ” 

“ Papa said I was to ^ave no — — ” and there her voice 
was stopped with tears 

“ This is absurd, Amy,” said Charles ; “ when it all was 
approved at first, and now my father is acting on a wrong 
impr^on, what harm can there be in it ? Every one 
would do so 

“ I am sure he would not think it nght,” faltered Amy; 
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** He ^ You'll never have any more to say to him, if 
you don't take care what you are about " 

“I can’t help it,” said Amy, m a broken voice '"It 
IS not nght ” 

" Nonsense ! folly ! ” said Charles “ You are as bad 
as the rest When they are persecuting, and slandenng, 
and acting in the most outrageous way against him, and you 
know one word of yours would carry him through all, you 
won’t say it, to save him from distraction, and from doing 
all my father fancies he has done Then I believe you don’t 
care a rush for him, and never want to see him agam, and 
believe the whole monstrous fkrrago I vow I’H say so ” 

“ Oh, Charles, you are very cruel * ” said Amy, with an 
irrepressible burst of weeping 

'^Then, if you don’t believe it, why can’t you send one 
word to comfort him ^ ” 

She wept in silence for some moments , at last she 
said • 

“It would not comfort him to think me disobedient 
He will trust me without, and he will know what you think 
You are very kind, dear Charhe, but don’t persuade me 
any more, for I can’t bear it I am going away now , 
but don’t fancy I am angry, only I don’t think I can sit by 
while you write that letter ” 

Poor httle Amy, she seldom knew worse pain than at 
that moment, when she was obliged to go away to put it 
out of her power to follow the promptings of her heart to 
send the few kind words which might prove that nothing 
could shake her love and trust 

A fresh trial awaited her when she looked from her own 
window She saw Beloraine led out, his chestnut neck 
glossy in the sun, and Wilham prepared for a journey, 
and the other servants shakmg hands, and bidding him 
good-bye She saw him nde off, and could hardly help 
flying back to her brother to exclaim, “Oh, Charhe, they 
have sent Beloraine away * ” while the longmg to send 
one kind greeting became more earnest than ever , but 
she withstood it, and throwing herself on the bed, ex- 
claimed, “ He wiU never come back — ^never, never < ” and 
gave way, unrestrainedly, to a fit of weepmg , nor was it 
till this had spent itself that she could collect her thoughts 

She was sitting on the side of her bed trying to compose 
herself, when Laura came in 

“ My own Amy — ^my poor, dearest, — I am very sorry I ” 
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“Thaixk you, dear Laura,*' and Amy gladly rested her 
aching head on her shoulder 

** 1 wish I knew what to do for you * ** proceeded Laura 
*‘You cannot cease to think about him, and yet you 
ought *’ 

If I ought, L suppose I can,** said Amy, in a voice 
exhausted with cr37ing. 

** That's right, darhng You will not be weak, and pine 
for one who is not worthy ** 

** Not worthy, Laura ^ ** said Amy, withdrawing her arm, 
and holding up her head 

Ah * my poor Amy, we thought— — ** 

** Yes , and it is so still I know it is so I know he did 
not do it •* 

** Then what do you think of Margaret and Phihp ^ ’* 

“ There is some mistake ** 

" And how can you defend what he said of papa ^ ** 

I don’t,** said Amy, hiding her face, ‘‘ that is the worst , 
but I am sure it was only a moment’s passion, and that he 
must be very unhappy about it now I don't think papa 
would mind it, at least not long, if it was not for this other 
dreadful misapprehension Oh, Laura 1 why cannot some- 
thing be done to clear it up ? ** 

Everything will be done,” said Laura “Papa has 
wntten to Mr Wellwood, and Phihp means to go and 
make mquines at Oxford and St Mildred's ** 

” When ^ ” asked Amy 

“ Not till term begins You know he is to have a fort- 
night's leave before tiie regiment goes to Ireland '* 

“ Oh, I hope it win come nght then People must come 
to an undersmndmg when -they meet , it is so different from 
writing ” 

“ He will do everything to set things on a nght footing 
You may be confident of that, Amy, for your sake as much 
as anything else ** 

“ I can't think why he should know I have anything to 
do with it,” said Amy, blushing “ I had much rafher he 
did not” 

“Surdy, Amy, you think he can be trusted with your 
secret, and there is no one who can take more care for 
you You must look on him as one of ourselves ” 

Amy made no answer, and Laura was annoyed ' 

“ You are vexed with him for havmg told tbi.$ to papa » 
but that is not reasonable of you, Amy , your better sense 
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must tell you that it is the only truly kind course, both 
towards Guy and yourself 

It was said in Philip’s manner, which perhaps made it 
harder to bear , and Amy could scarcely answer 
He means it for the best ” 

“ You would not have had him be silent ^ ” 

** I don’t know,” said Amy sadly “ No , he should have 
done something, but he might have done it more kindly.” 

Laura endeavoured to persuade her that nothmg could 
have been more kind and judicious, and Amy sat dejectedly 
owning the good mtention, and soothed by the afEection of 
her family , but with the bitter sufEenng of her heart un- 
aliayed, with all her fond tender feehngs torn at the thought 
of what Guy must be enduring, and with the pam of know- 
ing it was her father’s work She had one comfort, in the 
certainty that Guy would bear it nobly. She was happy to 
find her confidence confirmed by her mother and Charles , 
and one thing she thought she need not give up, though she 
might no longer think of him as her lover, she might be 
his Verena stdl, whether he knew it or not It coiild nqt 
be wrong to remember any one m her prayers, and to ask 
that he might not be led into temptation, but have strength 
to abide patiently That helped her to feel that he was m 
the hands of One to whoip. the secrets of all hearts are known , 
and a hne of poetry seemed to be whispered in her ears, in 
his own sweet tones 

Wait, and the cloud shall roll away 

So, after the first day, she went on pretty well. She was 
indeed silent and grave, and no longer the sunbeam of 
Hollywell ; but she took her share m what was passing, 
and a common observer would hardly have remarked the 
submissive melancholy of her manner Her father was very 
affectionate, and often called her his jewel of good girls ; 
but he was too much afraid of women’s tears to talk to her 
about Guy, he left that to her mother and Mrs, Edmon- 
stone, having seen her submit to her father’s will, was un- 
willing to say more. 

She doubted whether it was judicious to encourage her 
in dwelling on Guy; for, even supposing his character 
cleared, they had offended him deeply, and released him 
from any engagement to her, so that there was nothing to 
prevent him from forming an attachment dsewhere Mrs. 
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Edmonstone did not think he would , but it was better 
to say nothing about him, lest she should not speak pru- 
dently, and only keep up the subject in Amy’s mind 
Charles stormed and wrangled, told Mr Edmonstone ** he 
was breaking his daughter’s heart, that was all , ** and 
talked of unfairness and injustice, till Mr Edmonstone 
vowed it was beyond all bearmg, that his own son should 
call him a tyrant, and accused Guy of destroying all peace 
in his family. 

The rephes to the letters came; some thought them 
satisfactory, and the others wondered that they thought 
so Mr, Wellwood gave the highest character of his pupil 
and could not imagine how any irregulanties could be laid 
to his charge , but when asked in plam terms how h§ dis- 
posed of his time, could only answer m general, that he had 
haends and engagements of his own at St Mildred’s, and 
its neighbourhood, and had been several tunes at Mrs Hen- 
ley’s and at Colonel Harewood’s The latter place, unfor- 
tunately, was the very object of Phihp’s suspicions, and 
thus the letter was anything but an exculpation, 

Guy wrote to Charles in the fullness of his heart, ex- 
pressmg gratitude for his confidence and sympathy. He 
again begged for the supposed evidence of his misconduct, 
declaring he could explain it, whatever it might be, and 
proceeded to utter deep regrets for his hasty expressions 
" I do not know what I may have said,’’ he wrote , “ I 
have no doubt it was unparaonable, for I am sure my 
feehngs were so, and that I deserve whatever I have brought 
on myself I can only submit to Mr Edmonstone’s sen- 
tence, and trust that bme will bnng to his knowledge that 
I am innocent of what I am accused of He has every 
nght to be displeased with me ” 

Charles pronounced this to be only Guy’s way of abusing 
himself , but his father saw in it a disguised admission of 
guilt It was thought, also, to be a bad sign that Guy 
intended to remain at South Moor till the end of the vaca- 
though Charles argued that he must be somewhere , 
and if they wished to keep him out of mischief, why exile 
him from HoEywell^ He would hardly hsten to his mother’s 
repre^ntahon that on Amy’s account it would not be nght 
to have him there tiH the mystery was cleared up 
He tned to stir his father up to go and see Guy at St 
Mildred’s, and investigate matters fcr himself , but, though 
Mr Edmonstone would have liked the appearance of being 
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important, this failed, because Philip declared it to be 
unadvisable, knowmg that it would be no investigation 
at all, and that his uncle would be talked over directly 
Next, Charles would have persuaded Phihp himself to go, 
but the arrangements about his leave did not make Ihas 
convement , and it was put off till he should pay his fare- 
well visit to his sister, in October Lastly, Charles wrote 
to Mrs Henley, entreating her to give him some informa- 
tion about this mysterious evidence which was wanting , 
but her reply was a complete set down for mterference 
m a matter with which he had no concern 

He was very angry In fact, the post seldom came m 
without occasionmg a fresh dispute, which only had the 
effect of keeping up the heat of Mr Edmonstone’s dis- 
pleasure, and m^ng the whole house uncomfortable 

Fretfulness and lE-humour seemed to have taken posses- 
sion of Charles and his father Such a state of things had 
not prevailed since Guy’s amval, HollyweU was hardly 
like the same house 5 Mrs* Edmonstone and Laura could 
do nothing without being grumbled at or scolded by one 
or other of the gentlemen , even Amy now and then came 
in for a little petulance on her father’s part, and Charles 
could not always forgive her for saying, in her mournful, 
submissive tone, ** It is of no use to talk about it ” 


CHAPTER XVIII 

This just decree alone I know, 

Man must be disciplined by woe, 

To me, whate’er of good or ill 
The future brings, since come it will, 

1*11 bow my spirit, and be still 

^scHYUUS {Anshce*s TmnslaUon) 

Guy, in the meantime, was enduring the storm in loneli- 
ness, for he was unwilling to explain the cause of his trouble 
to his compamons The only occasion of the suspicions, 
which he could think of, was has request for the sum of 
money , and this he could not mention to Mr WeUwood, 
nor was he inclined to make confidants of his other com- 
panions, though pleasant, nght-mmded youths 
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He had only announced that he had had a letter which 
had grieved him considerably, but of which he could not 
mention the contents , and as Harry Graham, who knew 
something of the Broadstone neighbourhood, had picked 
up a report that Sir Guy Morv^ille was to marry Lady Eve- 
leen de Courcy, there was an idea among the party that 
there was some trouble in the way of his attachment He 
had once before been made, by some joke, to colour and 
look conscious , and now this protected him from incon- 
venient questions, and accounted for his depression He 
was hke what he had been on first coming to Hollywell — 

S ive and silent, falhng into reveries when others were 
king, and much given to long, lonely wandenngs Ac- 
customed as he had been in boyhood to a solitary life in 
beautiM scenery, there was something m a fine landscape 
that was to him like a fnend and companion , and he 
sometimes felt, that it would have been worse if he had 
been in a dull, uniform country, mstead of among moun- 
tain peaks and broad wooded valleys Working hard, too, 
helped him not a little, and conic sections served him almost 
as well as they served Laura 
A more real help was the neighbourhood of Stylehurst 
On the first Sunday after receiving Mr Edmonstone’s 
letter, he went to church there, mstead of with the others, 
to St Mildred's They thought it was for the sake of the 
solitary walk , but he had other reasons for the prefer- 
ence In the first place, it was a Communion Sunday, and 
in the next, he could feel more kindly towards Philip there, 
and he knew he needed all that could strengthen such a 
disposition 

Many a question did he ask himself, to certify whether 
he wilfully entertained malice, oi hatred, or any unchan- 
tableness It was a long, difficult examination , but at 
Its close he felt convmced -that, if such passions knocked 
at the door of his heart, it was not at his own summons, 
and that he drove them away without listenmg to them* 
And surely he might approach to gam the best aid in that 
battle, especially as he was certain of his strong and deep 
repentance for has fit of passion, and longmg earnestly for 
the pledge of forgiveness 

The pardon and peace he sought came to hun, and in 
such sort that the comfort of that day, when fresh from 
the first shock, and waitmg in suspense for some new blow, 
was such as never to be forgotten They link«i themselvtes 
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with, the grave shade of the clustered gray columns, and the 
angel heads on the roof of that old church ; with the long 
grass and tall yellow mullens among its churchyard graves, 
and with the tmts of the elm-trees that closed it in, their 
leaves in masses either of green or yellow, and opening here 
and there to show the purple hills beyond 

He wandered m the churchyard between the services 
All ennuty to Philip was absent now , and he felt as if it 
would hardly return when he stood by the graves of the 
Archdeacon and of the two Frances Morvilles, and thought 
what that spot was to his cousm There were a few flowers 
planted round Mrs Morville's grave, but they showed that 
they had long been neglected, and no such signs of care 
marked her daughter Fanny’s And when Guy further 
thought of Mrs Henley, and recollected how Philip had 
sacrificed all his cherished prospects and hopes of distmc- 
tion, and embraced an irksome profession, for the sake of 
these two sisters he did not find it difficult to excuse the 
sternness, severity, and distrust which were an evidence how 
acutely a warm heart had suffered 

Though he suffered cruelly from being cut off from Amy, 
yet his reverence for her helped him to submit He had 
always felt as if she was too far above him ; and though 
he had, beyond his hopes, been allowed to aspire to 1 b.e 
thought of her, it was on trial, and his failure, his return 
to his old evil passions, had sunk him beneath her He 
shuddered to think of her bemg umted to anythmg so unhke 
herself, and which might cause her so much misery , it 
was wretchedness to think that even now she might be 
suflenng for him , and yet not for worlds would he have 
lost the belief that she was so feeling, or the remembrance 
of the looks which had shone on him so sweetly and timidly 
as she sat at her mother’s feet, though that remembrance 
was only another form of misery But Amy would be 
tranqml, pure, and good, whatever became of him, and 
he should always be able to think of her, looking hke one 
of those peaceful spirits, with bending head, folded hands, 
and a star on its brow, in the Paradtso of Flaxman, Her 
serenity would be untouched , and though she might be 
lost to him, he could still be content while he could look up 
at it through his turbid life Better she were lost to him 
than that her peace should be injured 

He still, of course, earnestly longed to prove his inno- 
cence, though his hopes lessened , for as long as the evi- 
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dence was withheld, he had no chance After wnting as 
strongly as he could, he could do no more, except watch 
for something that might unravel the mystery , and Charles’s 
warm sympathy and readiness to assist him were a great 
comfort 

He had not seen his uncle again , perhaps Sebastian was 
ashamed to meet him after their last encounter, and was 
stiU absent on his engagement , but the wife and child were 
still at St Mildred’s, and one afternoon, when Guy had 
rather unwillingly gone thither with Mr Wellwood, he saw 
Mrs Dixon sitting on one of the benches which were placed 
on the paths cut out on the side of the hill, look ng very 
smart and smiling, among several persons of her own class 
To be ashamed to recognise her was a weakness beneath 
him , he spoke to her, and was lea her, pluming her- 
self on his notice, when he saw little Marianne’s blue eyes 
fixed wistfully upon him, and held out his hand to her 
She ran up to him joyfiilly, and he led her a few steps 
from her mother’s party “ Well, little me, how are you ^ 
I have your piece of spar qmte safe. Have you said how 
d’ye do to Bustle ? 

Bustle » Bustle f ” called the soft voice 5 but it needed 
a whistle from his master to bnng him to be caressed by 
the little girl 

“ Have you been taking any more pleasant walks ? ” 

** Oh, yes We have been all round these pretty paths 
And I should hke to get to the top of this great mgh hill, 
and see all round , but mamma says she has got a bone in 
her leg, and cannot go ” 

Do you think mamma would give wu leave to go up 
with me ? Should you hke it ? ” 

She coloured all over , too happy even to thank him 
“ Then/’ said Guy to his tutor, “ I will meet you here 
when you have done your business in the town, in an hour 
or so* Poor little thing, she has not many pleasures ” 

Mrs Dixon made no ckflicuity, and was so profuse in 
thanks that Guy got out of her way as fast as he could, 
and was soon on the soft th3any jrass of the hillside, the 
little girl frisking about him m great delight, playing with 
Bustle, and chattenng memly 

Mananne was a dehcate child, and her frohcs did 
not last lopg As the ascent became steeper, her breath 
grew and she toiled on in a resolute, uncomplammg 

manner vigorous steps, tJl he looked round. 
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and seeing her panting far behind, turned to help her, 
lead her, and carry her, till the top was achieved, and the 
little girl stood on the topmost stone, gazing round at the 
broad sunny landscape, with the soft green meadows, the 
harvest fields, the woods in their gorgeous autumn raiment, 
and the moorland on the other side, with its other peaks 
and caims, brown with withered bracken, and shadowed 
m moving patches by the floating clouds The exhilarating 
wmd brought a colour into her pale cheeks, and her flossy 
curls were blowing over her face 
He watched her m silence, pleased and cunous to observe 
how so beautiful a scene struck the childish eye of the httle 
Londoner The first thing she said, after three or four 
mmutes' contemplation — o, long time for such a child — was, 
“ Oh I I never saw anything so pretty 1 then presently 
after, Oh, I wish httle brother Fehx was here » ” 

“This is a pleasant place to thmk about your httle 
brother,*’ said Guy londly , and she looked up in his face, 
and exclaimed, ** Oh * do you know about Felix ? ” 

You shall tell me,” said Guy Here, sit on my knee, 
and rest after your scramble ” 

" Mamma never lets me talk of Fehx, because it makes 
her cry,” said Marianne , ** but I wish it sometimes ” 

Her little heart was soon open It appeared that Fehx 
was the last who had died, the nearest m age to Marianne 
and her favourite play-feHow She told of some of their 
sports in their LxDndon home, speaking of them with eager- 
ness and fondness that showed what joys they had been, 
though to Guy they seemed but the very proof of dreari- 
ness and dmgmess She talked of walks to school, when 
Fehx would tell what he would do when he was a man, 
and how he took care of her at the crossmgs, and how rude 
boys used to dnve them, and how they would look in at 
the shop wmdows and settle what they would buy if they 
were nch Then she talked of his being lU — ^ill so very 
long, how he sat m his little chair, and could not play, 
and then alwa3rs lay in bed, and she liked to sit by him 
there , but at last he died, and they carried him away in 
a great black cofSn, and he would never come back again 
But it was so duU now, there was no one to play with her 
Though the httle girl did not cry, she looked very mourn- 
ful, and Guy tried to comfort her, but she did not under- 
stand him ” Gomg to heaven ” only conveyed to her a 
notion of death and separation , and this phrase, together 
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with a vague idea who had made her, and that she ought 
to be good, seemed to be the extent of the poor child's 
religious knowledge She hardly ever had been at church ; 
and though she had read one or two Bible stones, it seemed 
to have been hrom their having been used as lessons at 
school She had a dim notion that good people read the 
Bible, and there was one on the little table at home, with 
the sheE»turkey-cock standing upon it, and mamma read 
it when Felix died , but it was a big book, and the shell- 
turkey-cock always stood upon it , in short, it seemed 
only connected with mamma's tears, and the loss of her 
brother 

Guy was very much shocked, and so deep in thought that 
he could hardly talk to the child in their progress down 
the hill ; but she was just so tired as to be inclined to 
silence, and quite happy clingmg to his hand, till he de- 
hvered her over to her mother at the foot of the hill and 
went to join his tutor at the place appointed 

Wellwood," said he, breaking silence, when they had 
walked about half way back to the farm, do you think 
your cousin would do me a great kindness ? You saw that 
child ^ Well, if the parents consent, it would be the greatest 
chanty on earth if Miss WeEwood would receive her into 
her school " 

On what terms > What sort of an education is she to 
have ^ " 

“ The chief thing she wants is to be taught Christiamty, 
poor child , the rest Miss WeUwood may settle She is my 
first cousin 1 don't know whether you are acquainted with 
our family history ? " and he went on to explain as much 
as was needful It ended in a resolution that if Miss Well- 
swood would undertake the charge, the proposal should be 
made to MrSw Dixon 

It was a way of assisting his relations hkely to do real 
g<K>d, and on the other hand, he would be able, under colour 
of the payment for the child, to further Miss Wellwood's 
schemes, and give her the interest of the thousand pounds, 
until his five-and-twentieth year might put bis propertv 
m his own power r r j 

Wdlwood readily consented, much pleased with the 
simpueity and absence of false shame he showed m the 
wh^ ttaasacfacffli, and very anxious for good of a 
a ao diffictdt to reach He ije^ went’ to 
Mzs Dix<m, eagwotsig more difiSculty wifii her, but he 
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found none She thought it better Marianne should live 
at St Mildred’s than die in London, and was ready to catch 
at the prospect of her being fitted for a governess Indeed, 
she was so strongly persuaded that the nch cousin might 
make Marianne’s fortune, that she would have been very 
unwiUmg to interfere with the fancy he had taken for her 

Little Mananne was divided between fear of leaving 
mamma and liking for St Mildred’s, but her first interview 
with Miss Wellwood, and Miss Jane’s showing her a httle 
white bed, quite turned the scale in their favour Before 
the time came for Guy’s return to Oxford, he had seen her 
settled, heard her own account of her happy life, and had 
hstened to Miss Jane Wellwood’s delight in her sweet temper 
and good disposition 

Those thousand pounds , Guy considered agam and agam 
whether he could explain their destination, and whether 
this would clear him It seemed to him only a minor charge, 
and besides his repugnance to mention such a design, he 
saw too many obstacles in his way Captain MorviUe and 
his sister were the very persons from whom Miss Wellwood’s 
project was to be kept secret Besides, what would be 
gamed ^ It was evident that Guy’s own assertions were 
doubted, and he could bring no confirmation of them , he 
had never spoken of his intention to his tutor, and Mr Well- 
wood could, therefore, say nothing in his favour If Mr 
Edmonstone alone had been concerned, or if this had been 
the only accusation, Guy might have tried to explain it , 
but with Phihp he knew it would be useless, and there- 
fore would not enter on the subject He could only wait 
patiently 


CHAPTER XIX 

Most delicately, hour by hour, 

He canvassed humaa mysteries, 

And stood aloof from other minds 
Himself unto himself he sold, 

Upon himself, himself did feed. 

Quiet, dispassionate, and cold, 

With chiselled features clear and sleek 

Tennyson 

Guy had been about a week at Oxford, when one evemng, 
as he was sitting alone m his rooms, he leceived an unex- 
pected visit from Captain Morville He was glad, for he 
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thought a personal interview would remove all miscon- 
structions, and held out his hand cordially, saying 
You here, Phihp * When did you come ^ ” 

Half an hour ago I am on my way to spend a week 
with the Thorndales I go on to-morrow to my sister’s ” 
While speaking, Phihp was surveying the apartment, 
for he held that a man’s room is generally an indication of 
his disposition, and assuredly there was a great deal of 
character in his own, with the scrupulous neatness and fas- 
tidious taste of its arrangements Here, he thought, he 
could not fail to see traces of his cousin’s habits, but he 
was obliged to confess to himself that there was very httle 
to guide him The furniture was stnctly as its former 
occupant had left it, only rather the worse for wear, and 
far from being in order The chairs were so heaped with 
books and papers, that Guy had to make a clearance of 
one before his visitor could sit down , but there was nothing 
else to complam of, not even a trace of cigars , but know- 
ing him to be a great reader and lover of accomplishments, 
Philip wondered that the only decorations were Laura’s 
drawing of Smtram, and a httle print of Redclyfie, and 
the books were chiefly such as were wanted for his studies , 
the few others having for the most part the air of old library 
books, as if he had sent for them from Redclyffe Was 
this another proof that he had some way of frittering away 
his money with nothing to show for it ^ A Sophocles and 
a lemcon were open before him on the table, and a blotting- 
book, which he closed, but not before Phihp had caught sight 
of what looked like verses 

Neither did his countenance answer Phihp’s expectations 
It had not his usual bright, hvely expression , there was 
a sadness which made his smile hke a gleam on a showery 
day, instead of constant sunshine , but there was neither 
embarrassment nor defiance, and the gleam-hke smile was 
there, as with a frank, confiding tone, he said 
*^Xhis IS very kmd of you, to come and see what you 
can do for me ” 

Phihp was by no means prepared to be thus met half-way, 
but he thought Guy wanted to secure him as an intercessor, 
and hardened himself mto nghteous seventy 
"*Ko one can be more wilhng to help you than I, but 
yo^^ust, m the first place, help yourself ” 

Imtantfy the sedate, measured tone made Guy’s heart and 
hsead thrcl> with impatience, awakening all the former 
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irj^emones so hardly battled down , but with the impulse of 
anger came the thought, Here it is again * If I don’t 
keep it down now, I am undone * The enemy will seize 
me again ^ ” He forced himself not to mterrupt, while 
Phihp went calmly on 

** While you are not open, nothing can be done ” 

My only wish, my only desire, is to be open,” said Guy, 
speaking fast and low, and repressing the feelmg, which, 
nevertheless, affected his voice , ” but the opportumty of 
explanation has never been given me ” 

* You need complain of that no longer I am here to 
convey to my uncle any explanation you may wish to 
address to him I will do my best to mduce him to attend 
to it favourably, but he is deeply offended and hurt by what 
has passed ” 

” I know — ^I know,” said Guy, colounng deeply, and all 
irritation disappearing from voice and manner , ** I know 
there is no excuse for me I can only repeat that I am 
heartily sorry for whatever I may have said, either of him 
or of you ” 

” Of course,” returned Phihp, I should never think of 
resenting what you may have said in a moment of irrita- 
tion, especially as you express regret for it Consider it as 
entirely overlooked on my part ” 

Guy was nearly^ choked in uttenng a ‘‘ Thank you,” which 
did not sound, after all, much like acceptance of forgiveness 
” Now to the real matter at issue,” said Philip , ” the 
apphcation for the money, which so amazed Mr Edmon- 
stone ” 

” I do not see that it is the pomt,” said Guy ” I wanted 
it for a scheme of my own , he did not ttunk fit to let me 
have it, so there is an end o£ the matter ” 

*'Mr Edmonstone does not thmk so He wishes to be 
convinced that you have not spent it beforehand ” 

'*What would you have beyond my word and honour 
that I have not ^ ” exclaimed Guy 

Far be it from me to say that he doubts it,” said 
Phihp , and as at those words the flash of the MorviUe eye 
darted lightning, he expected that the next moment, ” Do 
you ^ ” would be thundered forth, and he could not, with 
truth, answer ” No , ” but it was one of his maxims that a 
man need never be forced into an open quarrel, and he 
tranquilly continued — “ But it is better not to depend en- 
tirely on assertion Why do you not bring him full proofs 
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of your good intention, and thus restore yourself to his 
confidence ^ ^ 


“ I have said that I am bound not to mention the pur- 
pose 

** Unfortunate 1 ” said Phihp , then, while Guy bit his 
lip till it bled, the pain really a rehef , by giving some vent to 
his anger at the implied doubt, he went on — If it is im- 
possible to clear this up, the next advice I would give is, 
that you should show what your expenditure has been , lay 
your accounts before him, and let them justify you*’’* 

Most people would have resented this as an impertinent 
proposal, were it only that doing so would have served to 
conceal the awkward fact that the accounts had not been 
kept at all Guy had never been taught to legard exact- 
ness in this respect as a duty, had no natural taste for pre- 
cision, and did not feel responsible to any person, nor, if 
he had kept any, could he have shown them, without ex- 
posing ms uncle To refuse would, however, be a subter- 
fuge, and after a moment, he made an effort, and confessed 
he had none to show , though he knew Phihp would despise 
him for it as a fool, and probably take it as positive evi- 
dence against him 

It would have W more bearable if Philip would but 
foohsh,” instead of drily repeatmg, “ Un- 


ft which Guy was not suflacientiy 

bimself to speai, Phihp added, “ Then this matter 
passed over ? You have no 

explanation to offer ^ 

" ^en my word is not 
^pted, I have no more to say But this is not the pomt 
J^t I wonld know IS what are the calumnies that accuse 
w of iavmg gamed? If you really wish to do me a service, 
pr^S^ ^ ^opportunity of answering these precious 

Phihp ; who could venture on doing so 
^ Sister’s sake, it was unsafe to trust 
Mr Edmonstone, with whom what was not an ahsnln-hip^ 

Sv " My^cte WsSt 

pSs ^ r" 

answered. « It is trueu" 


thing ; 
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Ho ** 

“ Then why this payment ** 

** I cannot explain that I know appearances are against 
me,” rephed Guy steadily, and with less irritation than he 
had hitherto shown once thought my simple word 

would have suJ 0 S.ced ; but since it seems that will not do, 
I wiH not agam make what you call assertions ” 

“ In fact, while you profess a desire to be open and sin- 
cere, a mystery appears at every turn What would you 
have us do ^ ” 

“ As you thmk fit,” he answered proudly 

Phihp had been used to feel men’s wms and characters 
bend and give way beneath his superior force of mind 
They might, hke Cliarles, chafe and rage, but his calmness 
always gave him the ascendant almost without exertion, 
and few people had ever come mto contact with bim without 
a certam submission of will or opinion With Guy alone it 
was not so , he had been sensible of it once or twice before ; 
he had no mastery, and could no more bend that spirit than 
a bar of steel This he could not bear, for it obliged him to 
be continually makmg efforts to preserve his own sense of 
supenonty 

’‘Since this is your ultimatum,” he said — “since you 
deny your confidence, and refuse any reply to these charges, 
you have no right to complain of suspicion I shall do my 
best, both as your true fnend, and as acting with your 
guardian’s authority, to discover all that may lead to the 
elucidation of the mystery In the first place, I am desired 
to make every mqmry here as to your conduct and expendi- 
ture I hope they will prove satisfactory ” 

“I am very much obliged to you,” answered Guy, his 
voice stem and dignified , and the smile that curled his 
lip was like Philip’s^own 

Phihp was positively annoyed, and desirous to say some- 
thing to put him down, but he had not committed himself 
by any vehemence, and Philip was too cool and wise to 
compromise his own dignity , so he rose to go, saying, 
“ Good-night » I am sorry I cannot induce you to act in the 
only way that can right you ” 

“ Good-mght < ” replied Guy, in the same dignified manner 
m which he had spoken ever smce his passion had been sur- 
mounted. 

They parted, each feeling that matters were just where 
they were before Philip went back to his inn, morali'Jing 
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on the pnde and perverseness which made it impossible to 
make any impression on a Redcly:ffe MorviUe, whom not 
even the fear of detection cotild lead to submission 
Next mormng, while Phihp was hastily breakfasting, the 
door opened, and Guy entered, pale and disturbed, as if 
he had been awake all night 

** Phihp ! ** said he, m his frank, natural voice, I don’t 
thmk we parted last night as your good intentions de- 
served ” 

Oh ho * ” thought Philip , the fear of an investigation 
has brought him to reason , " and he said, “ Well, I am 
very glad you see things in a truer hght this morning , ” 
then asked if he had breakfasted He had , and his cousin 
added 

Have you anything to say on the matter we discussed 
last night ^ ’’ 

“ No I can only repeat that I am not guilty, and wait 
for time to show my innocence I only came to see you 
once more, that I might feel that we parted friends ” 

“ I shall always hope to be a trm fnend ” 

** I did not come here for altercation,” said Guy (an 
answer rather to the spmt than the words), “ so I will say 
no more If you ^wish to see me agaih, you will find me 
in my rooms Good-bye ” 

Piulip was puzzled He wondered whether Guy had 
come wishing to propitiate him, but had found pnde in- 
doimtable at the last moment , or whether he had been 
showmg himself too severely just to admit entreaty He 
would be able^ to judge better after he had made his m- 
quines, arailhe proceeded with them at once He met 
with no ^ch reiiies as he expected Every one spoke of 
Sir Guy Morville m high terms, as strict m his habits of 
application, and irreproachable m conduct He was gen- 
erally liked, and some regret was expressed that he lived 
m so secluded a manner, formmg so few intimacies t but 
no one seemed to think it possible that anything wrong 
could be imputed to him Phihp could even perceive that 
ttee was some surprise that such mquunes should be made 
at aH, especially by so young a man as himself Well- 
wood, the person whom he most wished to see, was not at 
Oxford, but was at home preparmg for his ordination. 

could Philip get nearer to the solution of the mystery 
wten be went to the tradesmen, who were evidently as 
much surprised as the tutors, and said he always paid in 
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ready money Captain MorviUe felt like a lawyer whose 
case IS breaking down, no discoveries made, nothing done , 
but he was not one whit convinced of his cousin’s innocence, 
t hinking the college authorities blmd and careless, and the 
tradesmen combined to conceal their extortions, or else 
that the mischief had been done at St ^Mildred’s He was 
particularly provoked when he remembered Guy’s invitation 
to him to come to his rooms, knowing, as he must have 
done, what would be the result of the mquiry 

Phihp was conscious that it would have been kmd to have 
gone to say that, so far, he had found nothing amiss, but 
he did not like givmg Guy this passmg triumph It made 
no difference m his real opinion , and why renew a useless 
discussion ^ He persuaded himself that he had left himself 
no time, and should miss the tram, and hastened off to the 
station, where he had to wait a quarter of an hour, consolmg 
himself with reflectmg 

“ After all, though I might have gone to him, it would 
have been useless He is obstinate, and occasions of un- 
tatmg his unfortunate temper are above all to be avoided ” 
One short year after, what would not Philip have given 
for that quarter of an hour ! 

By SIX o’clock he was at St Mildred’s, greeted with dehght 
by his sister, and with cordiahty by Dr Henley They 
were both proud of him, and every tender feehng his sister 
had was for Philip, her pel, and her pupil m his childhood, 
and her most valued companion and counsellor through 
her early womanhood 

She had a picked dinner-party to meet hiiUf for she knew 
the doctor’s conversation was not exactly thie thing to 
eutertam him through a whole evening, and the guests 
might well think they had never seen a handsomer or more 
clever brother and sister than Mrs Henley and Captain 
MorviUe The old county families, if they did won er at 
her marriage, were always glad to meet her brother, and it 
was a great pleasure to him to see old friends 

Only once did his sister, in the course of the evening, 
make him feel the difference of their sentiments, and that 
was about Miss WeUwood Phihp defended her warmly ; 
and when he heard that there was a plan getting up for 
excludmg her from the hospital, he expressed strong dis- 
approbation at the time , and after the guests were gone, 
spoke upon the subject with his sister and her husband, 
Die doctor entered into no party questions, and had only 
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been stirred tip to the opposition by his wife , he owned 
that the Miss Wellwoods had done a great deal of good, 
and made the nnrses do their duty better than he had ever 
known, and was qmte ready to withdraw his opposition. 
Mrs Henley argned about opinions, but Phihp was a match 
for her in her own line , and the end of it was, that though 
she would not allow herself to be convinced, and shook 
her head at her brother’s way of thinking, he knew he had 
prevailed, and that Miss Wellwood would be unmolested 
There was not another jierson in the world to whom 
Margaret would have yielded » and it served to restore him 
to the sense of universal dominion which had been a little 
shaken 1 ^ his conversation with Guy 

“ Sir Guy was a great deal with the Wellwoods,” said 
Mrs Henley 

Was he, indeed > ” 

Oh, you need not think of that It would be too absurd 
The youngest must be twice his age ” 

I was not thinking of any such thing,” said Pluhp, snul- 
mg, as he thought of the very different course Guy’s affec- 
tions had taken 

“ I did hear he was to marry Lady Eveleen de Courcy 
Is there anything m that report ’ ” 

" No ; certainly not ” 

** I should pity the woman who married him, after the 
specimesn I saw of his temper ” «• 

” Poor boy I said Philip 

** Lady Eveleen has been a great deal at Holl3rwell, has 
she not ? I rather wondered my aunt should like to have 
her there, considermg all things ” 

** What things, sister ? ” 

** Considering what a citch he would be for one of the 
Edmonstone girls ” 

I thought you had just been pitying the woman who 
should marry him Perhaps my aunt had Lady Eveleen 
there to act as a screen for her own daughters ” 

“That our good-natured aunt should have acted with 
such ultra-prudence * ” said Margaret, laughing at his grave 
ironical tone “ Lady Eveleen is very pretty, is she not ? 
A mere beauty, I believe ? ” 

** Just so , she is much admired ; but Guy is certainly not 
ni^ed to fall m love with her ” 

^Il^puld have thought him the very man to fall in love 
young, hkftv hxs father Do you think there is any chance 
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for either of the Edmonstones ^ Laiira’s beauty he spoke 
of, but it was not m a very lover-like way Do you admire 
Laura so much ? 

** She IS very pretty ” 

« And little Amy > 

** She IS a mere child, and will hardly ever be anything 
more , but she is a very good little amiable thing '' 

I vpish poor Charles's temper was improved ” 

“ So do I , but it IS very far from improvement at present, 
in consequence of his zeal for Guy Guy has been very 
attentive and good-natured to him, and has quite won his 
heart , so that I should positively honour him for his cham- 
pionship if it was not in great degree out of opposition to 
his father and myself To-morrow, Margaret, you must 
give me some gmde to the most probable quarters for learn- 
ing anything respecting this poor boy’s follies ” 

Mrs Henley did her best in that way, and Philip followed 
up his mquiries with great ardour, but still unsuccessfully 
Jack White, the hero of the draft, was not at St Mildred’s, 
nor hkely to be heard of again till the next races , and 
whether Sir Guy had been on the race-ground at all was 
a doubtful pomt Next, Philip walked to Stylehurst, to call 
on Colonel Harewood, and see if he could learn anything 
m conversation with him ; but the Colonef did not seem 
to know anything, and his sons were not at home Young 
Morville was, he thought, a spinted lad, very good-natured , 
he had been out shooting once or twice with Tom, and had 
a very fine spaniel If he had been at the races, the Colonel 
did not know it , he had some thoughts of askmg him to 
join their party, but had been prevented 

This was no reason, thought Phihp, why Guy might not 
have been with Tom Harewc^d without the Colonel’s 
knowledge Tom was just the man to lead him amongst 
those who wejre given to betting , he might have been 
drawn m, and, perhaps, he had given some pledge of pay- 
ment when he was of age, or, possibly, obtained an imme- 
diate supply of money from the old steward at Redclyfie, 
who was devotedly attached to hun If so, Philip trusted 
to be able to detect it from the accounts , on the other 
supposition, there was no hope of discovery 

The conversation with Colonel Harewood kept him so 
late that he had no time for gomg as usual to his old haunts 
at Stylehurst , nor did he feel inclined just then to revive 
the saddemng refections they excited He spent the even- 
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ing m talking over books with his sister, and the next day 
proceeded on his journey to Thoimdale Park 

This was one of the places where he was always the most 
welcome, ever smce he had been a schoolboy, received m 
a way especially flattering, considering that the friendship 
was entirely owmg to the uncompromising good sense and 
real iandness with which he had kept m order the foUies 
of his former fag 

Charles might laugh, and call them the young man and 
young man’s companion, and Guy more classically term 
them the pious ^neas and his hdus Achates, but it was a 
fnendship that did honour to both , and the value that the 
Thomdales set upon Captain Morville was not misplaced, 
anci scarcely overrated Not particularly clever themselves, 
they the more highly appreciated his endowments, and 
were proud that “ James had been able to make such a 
fnend ; for they knew, as well as the rest of the world, that 
Captain Morville was far from seeking the acquaintance 
for the sake of their situation m life, but that it was from 
real hking and esteem How far this esteem was gained 
by the deference the whole family paid to his opinion was an- 
other question , at any rate, the courting was from them 

The Miss Thomdales deemed Captam Morville the 
supreme authority m drawmg, literature, and ecclesiastical 
architecture ; and whenever a person came in their way 
who was thought handsome, always pronounced that he 
was not by any means equal to James’s friend Lady 
Thorndale delighted to talk over James with him, and 
thank him for his kmdness ; and Lord Thorndale, rather 
a pompous man himself, hked his somewhat stately manners, 
and talked pohtics with him, smcerely wishing he was his 
neighbour at Redctyffe, a:^ calculating how much good he 
would do there Fhihp listened with interest to accounts 
of how the Thorndale and Morville influence had always 
divided the borough of Moorworth, and, if united, might 
dispose of it at wiU, and returned evasive answers to ques- 
tions what the young heir of Redcljrffe might be hke^y to do 

James Thorndale drove his fnend to Redclyffe, as Phihp 
had authonty from Mr Edmonstone to transact any busi- 
ness that might be required with Markham, the steward ; 
and, as has been said before, he expected to discover in the 
accounts something that might explain why Guy had ceased 
to press for the thousand pounds However, he could And 
nothing amiss in them, though — bearing m m ind that ft 
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less easy to detect the loss of a score of sheep than of one 
— ^he subjected them to a scrutmy which seemed by no 
means agreeable to the grufE old grumblmg steward He 
also walked about the park, saw to the marking of certain 
trees that were mjuring each other ; and finding that there 
was a misimderstanding between Markham and the new 
rector, Mr Ashford, about certain parish matters, where 
the clergyman was ertainly right, he bore down Markham’s 
opposition with Mr Edmonstone’s weight, and felt he was 
domg good service 

He paused at the gate, and looked back at the wide 
domain and fine old house He pitied them, and the 
simple-hearted, honest tenantry, for bemg the heritage of 
such a family, and the possession of one so hkely to misuse 
them, mstead of trainmg them mto the means of conferrmg 
benefits on them, on his country What would not Philip 
himself do if those lands were his — just what was needed to 
give his talents free scope > and what would it be to see 
his beautiful Laura their mistress ? 


CHAPTER XX 

The longmg for ignoble things. 

The strife for triumph more than truth, 

The hardening of the heart, that brings 
Irreverence for the dreams of youth 

Longfellow 

After his week at Thomdale Park, Captam Morville re- 
turned to make his farewell visit at Hollywell, before joining 
bis regiment at Cork, whence it was to sail for the Mediter- 
ranean He reckoned much on this visit, for not even 
Laura herself could fathom the depth of his afiection for 
her, strengthening in the recesses where he so sternly con- 
cealed it, and viewing her ever as more faultless since she 
had been his own 'V^le she was his noble, strong-minded, 
generous, fond Laura, he could bear with his disappoint- 
ment in his sister, with the loss of his home, and vuth the 
trials that had made him a grave, severe man She had 
proved the strength of her mmd by the self-command he 
had taught her, and for which he was especially grateful 
to her, as it made lum safer and more unconstrained, able 
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to venture on more demonstration than in those early days 
when every look had made her blush and tremble 

Mr Edmonstone brought the carnage to fetch him from 
the station, and quickly began . 

suppose, as you have not written, you have found 
nothing out ^ 

Hothing/* 

And you could do nothing with him Eh ? ” 

** No , I could not get a word of explanation, nor break 
through the fence of pride and reserve I must do him 
the justice to say that he bears the best of characters at 
Oxford ; and if there were any debts I could not get at 
them from the tradesmen ’’ 

Well, well, say no more about it , he is aii ungrateful 
young dog, and I am sick of it I only wish I could wash 
my hands of him altogether. It was mere folly to expect 
any of that set could ever come to good There s every- 
thing going wrong all at once now ,] poor httle Amy break- 
ing her heart after him, and, worse than all, there’s poor 
Charlie laid up again,” said Mr Edmonstone, one of the 
most affectionate people m the world , but his maundering 
mood making him speak of Charless illness as if he only 
regarded it as an additional provocation for himself ” 

** Charles ill 1 ” exclaimed Phihp 

“ Yes , another of those formafions m the joint I hoped 
and trusted that was all over now , but he is as bad as 
ever — has not been able to move for a week, and goodness 
knows when he wiU again ” 

“ Indeed I I am very sorry Is there as much pain as * 
before ? ” 

” Oh, yes He has not slept a wink these four mghts 
Mayeme talks of opium , but he says he won’t have it till 
he has seen you, he is i®o anxious about this unlucky busi- 
ness. If anything could persuade me to have Guy back 
agam, it would be that tms eternal fretting after him is so 
b^d for poor Charlie ” 

”It 1 $ on Amy’s account that it is impossible to have 
him here,” said Philip 

” Ay I He shall never set eyes on Amy agam unless all 
tto IS cleared up, which it never wiU be, as I desire 
to teS her By the bye, Phihp, Amy said something of 
your having a slip with Charles on the staars.” 

was very nearly an accident , but I b^eved he 
hope it has nothmg to do with this inrwagfl > »» 
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** He says it was all his own fault/' said Mr Edmonstone, 
"and that he should have been actually down but for 
you" 

" But IS it really thought it can have caused this attack ^ " 
" I can hardly suppose so , but Thompson fancies there 
may have been some jar However, don't distress yourself , 
I dare say it would have come on all the same " 

Phihp did not hke to be forgiven by Mr Edmonstone, 
and there was something very annoying in having this 
mischance connected with his name, though without his 
fault ,-"nor did he wish Charles to have the kind of advan- 
tage over him that might be denved from seeming to pass 
over his share m the misfortune 
When they arrived at HoUjrwell, it was twihght, but no 
one was in the drawing-room, generally so cheerful at that 
tune of day , the fire had lately been smothered with coals, 
and looked gloomy and desolate Mr Edmonstone left 
Phihp there, and ran up to see how Charles was, and soon 
after Laura came in, sprang to his side, and held his hand 
in both hers 

" You bring no good news " said she sadly, as she read 
the answer in his face " Oh, how I wish you had ^ It 
would be such a comfort now You have heard about poor 
Charlie " 

" Yes , and very sorry I am But, Laura, is it really 
thought that accident could have occasioned it ^ " 

"Dr Mayeme does not think so, only Mr Thompson 
talked of remote causes, when Amy mentioned it I don't 
believe it did any harm, and Charlie himself says you 
saved him from fallmg downstairs " 

Philip had begun to give Laura his version of the acci- 
dent, as he had already done to her father, when Mrs Ed- 
monstone came down, looking harassed and anxious She 
told her nephew that Charles was very desirous to see 
him, and sent him up at once 
There was a fire in the dressing-room, and the door was 
open mto the little room, which was only lighted by a 
lamp on a small table, where Amy was sitting at work 
After shakmg hands, she went away, leaving him alone 
with Charles, who lay m his narrow bed against the wall, 
fixed in one position, his forehead contracted with pain, his 
eyehds red and heavy j^om sleeplessness, his eyes very quick 
and eager, and his hands and arms thrown restlessly outside 
the coverings 
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** I am very sorry to find you here/* said PhiKp, coming 
up to him, and taiang, rather than receiving, his hot, hmp 
hand ** Is the pain very bad ^ " 

That as a matter of course,’* said Charles, in a sharp, 
quick manner, his voice full of sufiermg ** I want to hear 
what you have been doing at Oxford and St Mildred’s ” 

** I am sorry I do not brmg the tidmgs you wish ** 

** I did not expect you would I know you too well , 
but I want to hear what you have been doing — ^what he 
said,” answered Charles, m short, impatient sentences 
** It can be of no use, Charhe You are not in a state to 
enter on agitating subjects ” 

^‘I ten you I win hear all,” returned Charles, with in- 
creased aspenty ”I know you wdl say nothing to his 
advantage that you can help, but stiU I know you wiU 
speak what you th in k the truth, and I want to judge for 
myself ” 

** You speak as if I was not acting for his good ” 

” Palaver * ” cried Charles, fuHy sensible of the advantage 
his illness gave him ”I want the facts Begin at the 
beginning Sit down — ^there’s a chair by you. Now teU 
me, where did you find him > ” 

IMip could not set Charles down in his present state, 
and was obhged to submit to a cross-examination, in which 
he showed no abatement of his natural acuteness, and, un- 
spanng as he always was, laid himself under no restraint 
at all Philip was compelled to give a full history of his 
researches, and if he had afforded no triumph to Guy, 
Charles revenged him * 

” Pray, what did Guy say when he heard the result of 
this fine voyage of discovery ? ” 

** I did^M^ him again ” 

see him 1 not tell him hd was so far justified I ” 

* I had no tinie — at least I thought not. It would have 
been useless, for Jwhile these mystenes contmue, my opinion 
IS imchanged, aid there was no benefit in renewing vain 
disputes ” j 

^ Say no more I ” exclaimed Charles ** You have said 
al I expected, aiid more too I gave you credit for domi^ 
neenng and prejudice, now I see it is maligmly/* 

As he spoke, liaura entered from the dressmg-room, and 
stood aghast at fee words, and theu looked implormgly at 
her cousm. Dr {Mayerne was following her, and Charles 
caled out: 
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'*Now, doctor, give me as mncli opium as you please 
I only want to be stupefied till the world has turned round, 
and then you may wake me ” 

Philip shook hands with Dr Mayerne, and, without be- 
tra3rmg a shade of annoyance, wished Charles good-night , 
but Charles had drawn the covenngs over his head, and 
would not hear him 

'' Poor fellow I said Philip to Laura, when they were 
out of the room “He is a \ery geneious partisan and 
excitement and suffenng make him carry his zeal to excess 
“ I knew you could not be angry with him 
I could not be angry at this time at far more provoca- 
tion given by any one belonging to you, Laura 
Laura*s heart had that sensation which the French call 
se serrer, as she heard him allude to the long separation to 
which there seemed no hmit , but they could say no more 
^'Amy,'’ said Charles, when she returned to him after 
dinner, “ I am more than ever convinced that things wiU 
nght themselves I never saw prejudice more at fault ** 

“ Did he tell you all about it ? ** 

I worked out of him all I could, and it is my belief Guy 
had the best of it I only wonder he did not horsewhip 
Phihp round the quadrangle I wish he had 
** Oh, no, no > But he controlled himself ^ 

If he had not we should have heard of it fast enough,'* 
and Charles told what he had been able to gather, while she 
sat by, divided between joy and pam 

Philip saw very little more of Charles He used to come 
to ask him how he was once a day, but never received any 
encouragement to lengthen his visit These gatherings in 
the diseased joint were always excessively painful, and were 
very long in coming to the worst, as well as afterwards in 
healing , and through the week of Philip's stay at HoUy- 
well, Charles was either in a state of great suffenng, or 
else heavy and confused with opiates His mother's whole 
time and thoughts were absorbed m him , she attended to 
him day and mght, and could hardly spare a moment for 
anything else Indeed, with all her afEection and anxiety 
for the young lo\ers, Charles was so entirely her engross- 
ing object, that her first feeling of disappointment at the 
failure of Philip's journey of investigation was because it 
would grieve Charlie She could not think about Guy just 
then, and for Amy there was nothmg for it but patience , 
and, good little creature, it was very nice to see her put her 

Q 
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own troubles a 3 ide, and be so cheerful a nurse to her brother 
She was almost alwaj^s m his room, for he liked to have 
her there, and she could not conquer a certain shrinking 
from Phihp 

Laura had once pleaded hard and earnestly for Guy with 
Phihp, but ah m vain , she was only taught to think the 
case more hopeless than before Laura was a very kind 
nurse and sister, but she could better be spared than her 
mother and Amy, so that it generally feu to her lot to 
be downstairs, making the drawing-room habitable Dr 
Mayeme, whenever Charles was ill, used to be more at 
Hohyw^ than at his own house, and there were few days 
that he id not dine there When Amy was out of the way, 
Hiihp used to entertain them with long accounts of Red- 
clyffe, how fine a place it was, how far the estate reached 
on the Moorworth road, of its capacities for improvement, 
wastes of moorland to be enclosed or planted, magnificent 
timber needing nothing but thinning He spoke of the 
number of tenantry, and the manorial nghts, and the 
mfluence m both town and county, which, m years gone by, 
had been proved to the utmost in many a fierce struggle 
with the house of Thomdale Sir Guy Morville might be 
one of the first men m England if he were not wanting to 
himself Mr Edmonstone enjoyed such talk, for it made 
him revel in the sense of his own magnammity in refusing 
his daughter to the owner of all this ; and Laura sometimes 
thought how Philip would have graced such a position, yet 
how much greatei it was to rest entirely on his own merits 
Ah, my fine fellow I ** muttered Dr Mayeme to himself 
one day, when Phihp and his unde had left the room, just 
after a discourse of this kind, I see you have not forgotten 
you are the next heir ’’ 

Laura coloured with indignation, exclaimed, Oh t ” then 
dieoked herself, as if such an aspersion was not worthy of 
her taking the trouble to refute it 

** Ah I Miss Edmonstone, I did not know you were there 
“ Yes, you were talkmg to yourself, just as if you were 
at home,^* said Charlotte, who was specially pert to the old 
doctor, because she knew herself to be a great pet ‘‘ You 
w^e tehmg some home truths to make Laura angry 

4 he would make a very good use of it it he had 
it/ said the doctor 

" Ifew you'll make me angry,'^ said Charlotte ; ^ and 
you have not mended matters with Laura She thinks 
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jiothing short of four-syllabled words good enough for 
Philip 

Hush ^ nonsense, Charlotte ^ said Laura, much an- 
noyed 

There, Charlotte, she is avenging herself on you because 
she can’t scold me,” said the doctor, pretending to whisper 
“ Charlotte is only growing more wild than ever for want 
of mamma,” said Laura, trying to laugh it off , but there 
was so much annoyance evident about her, that Dr May- 
eme said 

Seriously, I must apologise for my unlucky soliloquy , 
not that I thought I was sa3nng much harm, for I did not 
by any means say or think the Captain ivished Sir Guy any 
ill, and few men who stood next in succession to such a 
property would be likely to forget it ” 

Yes, but Philip is not like other men,” said Charlotte, 
who, at fourteen, had caught much of her brother’s power 
of repartee, and could be quite as provoking, when un- 
restrained by any one whom she cared to obey 

Laura felt it was more for her dignity not to notice this, 
and rephed, with an effort for a laugh 

“ It must be your guilty conscience that sets you apolo- 
gising, for you said no harm, as you observe ” 

“ Yes,” said Dr Mayerne good-humouredly ” He does 
very well without it, and no doubt he would be one of the 
first men m the country if he had it , but it is in very good 
hands now, on the whole I don’t think, even if the lad has 
been tempted into a little folly just now, that he can ever 
go very far wrong ” 

” No, indeed,” said Charlotte , ” but Charlie and I don’t 
believe he has done anything wrong ” 

She spoke in a httle surly decided tone, as if her opinion 
put an end to the matter, and Philip’s return closed the 
discussion 

Divided as the party were between upstairs and down- 
stairs, and m the absence of Charles’s shrewd observation, 
Phihp and Laura had more opportunity of intercourse than 
usual, and now that his departure would put an end to 
suspicion, they ventured on more openly seeking each other 
It never could be the perfect freedom that they had enjoyed 
before the avowal of their sentiments, but they had many 
brief conversations, giving Laura feverish, but exquisite, 
delight at each renewal of his rare expressions of tenderness 

What are you going to do to-day ? ” he asked, on the 
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last morning before lie was to leave Hollywell '' I must 
see you alone, before I go ” 

She looked down, and he kept his eyes §^ed on her rather 
sternly, for he had never before made a clandestine appoint- 
ment, and he did not hke feehng ashamed of it At last 
she said 

** I go to East-hill School this afternoon I shall come 
away at half-past three ** 

Mary Ross was still absent ; her six nephews and nieces 
having taken advantage of her visit to have the measles, not 
like reasonable children, all at once, so as to be one trouble, 
but one after the other, so as to keep Aunt Mary with them 
as long as possible ; and Mr Ross did not know what would 
have become of the female department of his parish but for 
Laura, who worked at school-keeping indefatigably 

Laura had some difficulty m shaking off Charlotte’s com- 
pany this afternoon, and was obliged to make the most of 
the probabihty of ram, and the dreadful dirt of the roads 
Indeed, she represented it as so formidable, that Mrs 
Edmonstone, who had hardly time to look out of window, 
much less to go out of doors, strongly advised her to stay 
at home herself ; and Charlotte grew all the more eager for 
tlie fun Luckily, however, for Laura, Dr Mayeme came 
in, laughmg at the reports of the weather ; and as he was 
wanted to prescribe for a poor old man in an opposite 
direction, he took Charlotte with him to show the way, 
and she was much better pleased to have him for a com- 
panion than the grave Laura 

Philip, in the meantime, had walked all the way to 
Broadstone, tuning his return exactly, that he might meet 
Laura as she came out of the school, and feel as if it had 
been by chance It was a gray, misty November day, and 
the leaves of the ehn-trees came floating round them, 
yellow and damp. 

** You have had a wet walk/’ said Laura, as they met 

" It is not quite raining,^' he answered , and they pro- 
ceeded for some minutes m silence, until he said, '' It is time 
we should come to an understanding ” 

She looked at him in alarm, and his voice was immediately 
g^iler , indeed, at times it was almost inaudible from his 
stropg emotion I believe that no affection has ever been 
stranger or truer than ours ** 

" ttjms been I ” reputed Laura, m a wondering, bewildered 


voice. 
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And IS, if you are satisfied to leave things as they 
are 

“ I must be, if you are 

** I will not say I an#satisfied with what must be, as I am 
situated ; but I felt it due to you to set the true state of the 
case before you Few would venture their love as I do mine 
with you, boxmd m reahty, though not formally, with no 
promise sought or given ; yet I am not more assured that I 
stand here iJian I am that our love is for ever 

I am sure it is * she repeated fervently ** Oh, Philip, 
there never was a time I did not love you , and since that 
day on Ashen-down, I have loved you with my whole heart 
I am sometimes afraid it has left no proper room for the 
rest, when I find how much more I think of your going 
away than of poor Charles ” 

“ Yes,*' he said, you have understood me as none but 
you would have done, through coldness and reserve, appar- 
ently, even towards yourself, and when to otheis I have 
seemed grave and severe beyond my years You have never 
doubted, you have recogmsed the warmth within ; you 
have trusted your happiness to me, and it shall be safe in 
my keepmg, for, Laura, it is all mine ” 

“ There is only one thmg,” said Laura timidly 5 “ would 
it not be better if mamma knew ? 

“ Laura, I have considered that, but remember you are 
not bound ; I have never asked you to bmd yourself You 
might marry to-morrow, and I should have no right to 
complain There is nothing to prevent you ** 

She exclaimed, as if with pain 

** True,” he answered , ” you could not, and that certainty 
su£S.ces me I ask no more without your parents* consent , 
but it would be giving them and you useless distress and 
perplexity to ask it now They would ob] ect to my poverty, 
and we should gam nothing ; for I would never be so selfish 
as to wish to expose you to such a life as that of the wife 
of a poor officer ; and an open engagement could not add 
to our confidence m each other We must be content to 
wait for my promotion By that time ” — ^be smiled gravely 
— ”our attachment wiU have lasted so many years as to 
give it a claim to respect ” 

' ” It is no new thing ” 

“ ISTo newer than our lives , but remember, my Laura, 
that you are but twenty ” 

^xou have made me feel much older,** sighed Lauia , 
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**not that I would be a thoughtless child again That 
cannot last long, not even for poor little Amy 

No one would wish to part with the deeper feelings of 
elder years to regain the carelessness of childhood, even to 
be exempted from the suffering that has brought them 
" No, indeed ** 

** For mstance, these two years have scarcely been a time 
of great happiness to you ” 

“ Sometimes,*' whispered Laura, ** sometimes beyond all 
words, but often dreary and oppressive ** 

** Heaven knows how unwilhngly I have rendered it so 
Rather than dim the brightness of your life, I would have 
repressed my own sentiments for ever ** 

But, then, where would have been my brightness > ** 

** I would, I say, but for a peril to you I see my fears 
were unfounded You were safe ; but in my desire to guard 
you from what has come on poor Amy, my feelmgs, though 
not wont to overpower me, earned me further than I in- 
tended ** 

** Bid they 

" Do not suppose I regret it No, no, Laura , those were 
the most precious moments of my life, when I drew from 
you those words and looks which have been blessed in 
remembrance ever since, and doubly, knowing, as I do, 
that you also prize that day ** 

'^In the midst of much lhat was adverse, and with a 
necessity for a trust and self-control of which scarce a woman 
but yourself would have been capable, you have endured 
nobly *’ 

“I could bear anything, if you were not going so far 
away 

** You will bear that too, Laura, and bravely It will 
not be for ever ** 

** How long do you think ? ** 

I cannot tell Several years may pass before I have 
my promotion. It may be that I shall not see that cheek 
in its fresh bloom again, but 1 shall hnd the same Lauta 
that I left, the same m love, and strength, trust 
*‘Ahl I sbali grow faded and gray, aro you will bf,a 
^nbumt old soldier^** said Laura, smiling, and looking, 
naif sadly, half proudly, up to his noble features , but 
hearts cks^e like faces i 
After came near the house, they walked* up' and 
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down the lane for a long tnne, for Phihf) avoided a less 
public path, in order to keep up his delusion that he was 
doing nothing in an underhand way It grew dark, and 
the fog thickened, straightening Laura’s auburn ringlets, 
and hanging in dew-drops on Philip’s rough coat, but 
little recked they , it was such an hour as they had never 
enjoyed before Philip had never so laid hiinself open, or 
assured her so earnestly of the force of his affection , and 
her thnlls of ecstasy overcame the desolate expectation of 
his departure, and made her sensible of strength to bear 
seven, tea, twenty years of lonehness and apparent neglect 
She knew him, and he would never fail her 
Yet, when at last they went indoors, and Amy followed 
her to her room, wondenng to find her so wet, and so late, 
who could have seen the two sisters without reading greater 
peace and serenity in the face of the younger ^ 

Philip felt an elder brother’s interest for poor little Amy 
He did not see much of her , but he compassionated her as 
a victim to her mother’s imprudence, hoping she would soon 
be weaned from her attachment He thought her a good, 
patient httle thing, so soft and gentle as probably not to 
have the strength and depth that would make the love 
incurable , and the better he hked her, the more unfit he 
thought her for Guy It would have been uniting a dove 
and a tiger , and his only fare was, that when he was no 
longer at hand, Mr Edmonstone’s weak good-nature might 
be prevailed on to sacrifice hen He did his best for her 
protection, by making his uncle express a resolution never 
to admit Guy into his family again, unless the accusation of 
gambhng was completely disproved 

The last morning came, and Philip went to take leave of 
Charles Poor Charles was feebler by this time, and too 
much subdued by pam and languor to receive him as at 
first, but the spirit was the Same , and when Philip wished 
him good-bye. Saying he hoped soon to hear he was better, 
he returned for answer 


^'Good-bye, Philip, I hope soon to hear you are better 
1 had rather have;}my hip than your mmd ” 

He*, was m no"" condition to be answered, and Philip 
repeat^ his good-bye, little thinking how they were to 

^ we^re assembled in the hall His aunt’s eyes 
^fears, for she loved him dearly, her brother’s 
left motherless, whom she had regarded 
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like ker o'vm child, and who had so nobly* fulfilled all the 
fondest hopes All his overbearing ways and uncalled-for 
interference were forgotten, and her voice gave way as she 
embraced him, saying 

God bless you, Philip, wherever you may be„ We shall 
miss you very much ! ” 

Little Amy’s hand was put mto his, and he squeezed it 
kindly ; but she could hardly speak her “ good-bye ** for 
the tears that came, because she was gneved not to feel 
more sorry that her highly-esteemed cousm, *so kind and 
condescendmg to her, was going away for so very long a 
time 

** Good-bye, Phihp,** said Charlotte , '' I shall be quite 
grown up by the time you come home 

“Don’t make such uncivil augunes. Puss/* said her 
father , but Phihp heard her not, for he was holding Laura’s 
hand in a grasp that seemed as if it never would unclose 


CHAPTER XXI. 


I will sing, for I am sad. 

For many my misdeeds , 

It IS my sadness makes me glad. 

For Jove for sorrow pleads — ^Williams 

After his last mterview with Phihp, Guy returned to his 
rooms to force himself mto occupation till his cousin should 
come to acknowledge that here, at least, there was nothing 
amiss He trusted that when it was proved aU was right 
in this quarter, the prejudice with regard to the other 
might be diminished, though his hopes were lower since he 
had found out the real grounds of the accusation, reflecting 
that he should never be able to explain without betraying 
tes uncle. 

He waited in vam. The hour passed at which Philip*s 
was possible, Guy was disappomted, but looked 
a letter , but post after post failed to^ brmg him one. 
P^haps Philip would write from Hollywell, 

Edmonstone would write, or at least he was sure 
would wnte — Charles, whose confidence 
expressed in almost daily letters, had been s^ph a 
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But not a line came He reviewed in memory his last letter 
to Charles, wondering whether it could have offended him , 
but it did not seem possible , he thought over all that Philip 
could have learned in his visit, to see if it could by any 
means have been turned to his disadvantage But he knew 
he had done nothing to which blame could be attached , 
he had never infnnged the rules of college discipline , and 
though still backward, and unlikely to distinguish himself, 
he believed that was the worst likely to have been said of 
him He only wished his true character was as good as 
what would be reported of him 
As he thought and wondered, he grew moie and more 
restless and unhappy He could imagine no reason for the 
silence, unless Mr Edmonstone had absolutely forbidden any 
intercourse, and it did not seem probable that he would 
issue any commands in a manner to bind a grown-up son, 
more especially as there had been no attempt at commumca- 
tion with Amy It was terrible thus, without warmng, 
to be cut off from her, and all besides that he loved As 
long as Charles wrote, he fancied her sitting by, perhaps 
sealing the letter, and he could even tell by the kind of 
paper and envelope, whether they were sitting in the 
dressing-room or downstairs , but now there was nothing, 
no assurance of sympathy, no word of kindness , they might 
all have given him up > those unhappy words were hke a 
burner, cutting him off for ever from the happiness of which 
he had once had a glimpse Was the Redclyffe doom of 
sin and sorrow really closmg in upon him ? 

If it had not been for chapel and study, he hardly knew 
how he should have got through that term , but as the end 
of it approached, a fevensh impatience seized on him when- 
ever the post came m, for a letter, if only to teU him not to 
come to HoHywell None came, and he saw nothmg for it 
but to go to Redclyffe , and if he dreaded seeing it in its 
altered state when his spirits were high and unbroken, how 
did he shnnk from it now I He did, however, make up his 
mmd, for he felt that his reluctance almost wronged his 
own beloved home Harry Graham wanted to persuade him 
to come and spend Christmas at his home, with his hvely 
fa;mily, but Guy felt as i£ gaiety was not for him, even if 
he could enjoy it He did not wish to drown his present 
feelmgs, and steadily, though gratefully, refused this as 
well as one or two other friendly invitations 

After hngenng in vain till the last day of term, he wrote 
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to <ie$xre that his own room and the library might be made 
ready for him, and that “ somethmg '' might be sent to 
meet him at Moorworth 

Railroads had come a step nearer, even to his remote 
corner of the world, m the course of the last three years , 
but there was still thirty miles of coach beyond, and these 
lay through a part of the country he had never seen before. 
It was for the most part bleak, dreary moor, such as, under 
the cold gray winter sky, presented nothing to rouse him 
from his musmgs on the welcome he might have been at 
that very moment receiving at Hollywell 
A sudden dip in the high ground made it necessary for 
the coach to put on the drag, and thus it slowly entered 
a village, which attracted attention from its wretched 
appearance The cottages, of the rough stone of the 
country, were little better than hovels , slates were torn 
ofF, windows broken Wild-lookmg, uncombed women, in 
garments of universal dirt colour stood at the door , ragged 
children ran and shrieked after the coach , the church had 
a hole in the roof, and stood tottering in spite of rude re- 
pairs , the churchyard was trodden down by cattle, and the 
whole place only resembled the pictures of Irish dilapidation* 

** What miserable place is this ^ ** asked a passenger 
" Yes, that's what all gentlemen ask," replied the coach- 
man , " and well you may There's not a more noted place 
for thieves and vagabonds They call it Coombe Prior " 

Guy well knew me name, though he had never been there 
It was a distant offset of his own property, and a horrible 
sense of responsibihty for all the cnme and imsery there 
came over him 

" Is there no one to look after it ^ " continued the traveller 
" No squire, no clergyman ? " 

" A fox-hunting parson," answered the coachman, " who 

lives half a dozen imlgs off, and gallops over for the ser- 
vice " « iT 


presentation had been sold m 
tile days of his grandfather's extravagance, and beheld 
another effect of ancestral sin 
,, yon know who is the owner of the place ? " 
thA MorviHe, You have heard tell of 

^rW MomUe, for lie made a deal of noise m tge 


J What f The noted " 

ought not to allow you to finish your sentence,^*’' said 
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Guy, very courteously, without telling you that I am his 
grandson 

I beg your pardon ! exclaimed the traveller 

Nay/* said Guy, with a smile , X only thought it was 
fair to teE you ** 

Sir Guy himself 1 ** said the coachman, turning round, 
and touching his bat, anxious to do the honours of his coach 
“ I have not seen you on this road before, sir, for 1 never 
forget a face , I hope you’E often be this way '' 

After a few more civilities, Guy was at liberty to attend 
to the fresh influx of sad musmgs on thoughtless waste 
aflecting not only the destiny of the individual himself, but 
whole generations besides How many souls might it not 
have ruined ? These sheep, what had they done ^ ** His 
grandfather had repented, but who was to preach repent- 
ance unto these ^ He did not wonder now that his own 
hopes of happiness had been blighted , he only marvelled 
that a bnght present or future had ever been his— ' 

While souls were wandenug far and wide, 

And curses swarmed on every side 

The traveEer was, meanwhile, observmg the heir of Red- 
clyfEe, possessor of wealth and wide lands Little did he 
guess how that bright-eyed youth looked upon his nches 
Miles, were passed in one long melancholy musing, till 
Guy was roused by the sight of familiar scenes, and found 
himself ratthng over the stones of the little borough of 
Moorworth, with the gray, large-windowed, old-fashioned 
houses, on each side, loolang at him with fnendly eyes 
There, behind those limes cut out in arches, was the com- 
mercial school, where he had spent many an hour in con- 
struing with patient Mr Potts , and though he had now 
a juster appreaation of his old master’s erudition, which he 
had once mought so vast, he recollected with veneration 
his loiig and jpatient submission to an irksome, uncongenial 
life. Rumbling on, the coach was in the square market- 
place, the odd-lookmg octagon market-house in the middle, 
and the inn — ^the respectable old George— with its long 
r ank of stables and out-buildings forming one side It was 
at this inn that Guy had been bom, and the mistress having 
been fhe first person who had bini m her arms, considered 
herself privileged io have a great afiection for him, and had 
delighted in the greetings he always exchanged with her 



when he put up his pony at her stable, and went to his 
tutor 

There was a certainty of welcome liere that cheered him, 
as he swung himself from the roof of the coach, lifted Bustle 
down, and called out to the barmaid that he hoped Mrs 
Lavers was well. 

The next moment Mrs Lavers was at the door herself, 
with her broad, good-humoured face, close cap, bright 
shawl, and black gown, just as Guy always recollected, 
and might, if he could, have recollected, when he was 
bom If she had any more guests she neither saw nor 
cared for them , her welcome was all for him , and he 
could not but smile and look cheerful, if only that he 
might not disappoint her, feehng, in very truth, cheered 
and gratified by her cordiality If he was in a hurry, 
he would not show it , and he allowed her to seat him 
in her own peculiar abode, behind the glass cases of tongue 
and cold cmcken, told her he came from Oxford, admired 
her good fire, and warmed his hands over it, before he even 
asked if the something ” had arrived which was to take 
him home 

It was coming to the door at the moment, and proved 
to be Mr Markham's tall, high-wheeled gig, drawn by the 
old white-faced chestnut, and driven by Markham himself 
— 0 , short, sturdy, brown-red, honest-faced old man, with 
frosted hair and whiskers, an air more of a yeomstn than 
of a lawyer , and though not precisely gentlemanlike, yet 
not ungentlemanhke, as there was no pretension about hiro. 

Guy darted out to meet him, and was warmly shaken by 
the hand, though the meeting was gruff 

“ So, Sir Guy » how d'ye do ? I wonder what bnngs 
you here on such short notice ^ Good-monung, Mrs Lavers 
Bad roads this wmter " 

“ Good-mormng, Mr Markham It is a treat, indeed, 
to have Sir Guy here once more , so grown, too " 

Grown — ^hum ! " said MarMiam, surveymg him ; ** 1 
don't see it. He’ll never be as tall as his father Have 
you got your things. Sir Guy ^ Ay, that's the way— care 
for nothing but ffie dog Gone on by the coach, most 
mely/' 

^ might have been, for aught Guy knew to the con- 
but Boots had been more attentive, and they were 
nght. Mrs Lavers begged he would walk in, and warm 
himself , but Markham answered 
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What do you say. Sir Guy > The road is shocldng, 
and it will be as dark as a pit by the time we get home 
'*Very well, we won't keep old Whiteface standmg/' 
said Guy Good-bye, Mrs. Lavers , thank you I shall 
see you again before long " 

Before Markham had finished a short private growl on 
the shockmg state of the Moorworth pavement, and a 
protest that somebody should be called over the coals, 
Guy began 

'' "What a horrible place Coombe Pnor is t '' 

“I only know I wish you had more such tenants as 
Todd," was Markham's answer Pays his rent to a day, 
and improves his land " 

But what sort of man is he ? " 

** A capital farmer A regular screw, I believe , but 
that is no concern of mine " 

** There are all the cottages tumbhng down " 

** Ay '> Are they ? I shouldn't wonder, for they are all 
in his lease , and he would not lay out an unproductive 
farthmg And a precious bad lot they are there, too I 
There were actually three of them poaching in Chfitstone 
hanger this autumn , but we have them in jaiL A pretty 
pass of impudence to be coming that distance to poach I " 
Guy used to be kmdled into great wrath by the most 
distant hmt of poachers , but now he cared for men, not 
for game, and instead of asking, as Markham expected, 
the parbculars of their apprehension continued 
“ The clergyman is that Halroyd, is he not ? " 

Yes , every one knows what he is I declare it went 
against me to take his ofifer for the living , but it could 
not be helped Money must be had , but there 1 least said, 
soonest mended " 

'' We must mend it," said Guy, so decidedly, that Mark- 
ham looked at him with surpnse 

** I don't see what’s to be done tiE Halroyd dies , and 
then you may give the hvmg to whom you please He 
hves so hard he can't last long, that is one comfort " 

Guy sighed and pondered, and presently Markham re- 
sumed the conversation 

And what has brought you home at a moment's notice ^ 
You might as well have written two or three days before, 
at least " 

“ I was waiting in hopes of going to Hollywell " said 
Guy sorrowfully 
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** Well, and what is the matter ^ You have not been 
barrelling with your guardian, I hope and trust » Going 
the old way, after all * ” exclaimed Markham, not in his 
usual gruff, grumbling note, but with real anxiety, and 
almost moumfiilness 

He took up some unjust suspicion of me I could not 
bear it patiently, and said something that has offended 
him ** 

“Oh, Sir Guy’ hot and fiery as ever I always told 
you that hasty temper would be the rum of you 

“ Too true » ** said Guy, so dejectedly that the old man 
mstantly grew kinder, and was displeased with Mr Edmon- 
stone 

“What could he have taken into his head to suspect 
you of ? 

“ Of gaming at St Mildred’s ” 

“ You have not ^ ’* 

“ Hever ’ ” 

Then why does not he beheve you ^ t 

** He thinks he has proof against me I can’t guess how 
he discovered it , but I was obhged to pay some money 
to a gambling sort of man, and he thinks I lost 
it” 

“ Then why don’t you show him your accounts ^ ” 

“ For one reason — ^because I have kept none ” 

As if it was an immense relief to ms mind, Markham 
launched out into a discourse on the extreme folly, im- 
prudence, and all other evils of such carelessness Ha was 
so glad to find this was the worst, that his lecture lasted 
for two miles and a half, during which Guy, though atten- 
tive at first, had ample space for all the thrills oi recogni- 
tion at each well-known spot 
There was the long green-wooded valley between the 
hills where he had shot his first woodcock , there was tlxe 
great stone on which he had broken his best kmfe in a fit 
of geological research , there was the pool where he used 
to skate , there the sudden break in the hills that gave the 
mst view of the sea He' could not help springing up at 
to sight— pale, leaden, and misty as it was , and though 
Markham forthwith rebuked him for not listening, his heart 
stiU beating as at the first sight of a dear old friend, 
that peep was far behind More black heaths with 
stacks of peat and withered ferns Guy was straining his 
eyesf far off m the darkness to look for the smok^ of t^e 
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old keeper^s cottage chimney, and could with difficuliy 
refrain from interrupting Markham to ask after the old 
man 

Another long hill, and then began a descent into a nch 
valley, beautiful fields of young wheat, reddish soil, full 
of fatness, large spreading trees with noble limbs, cottages, 
and cottage gardens, very unlike poor Coombe Pnor , 
Markham’s house — a perfect little snuggery — covered all 
over with choice climbing plants, the smart plastered 
doctor’s house, the Morvfile Arms, looking honest and 
venerable, the church, with its disproportionately high 
tower, the parsonage rather hidden behind it and, on 
the opposite side of the road, the park-wall and the gate, 
where old Sarah stood, in an ecstasy of curtsies 

Guy jumped out to meet her, and to spare Whiteface > 
for there was a sharp, steep bit of hill, nsmg from the 
lodge, trying to horses, m spite of the road being cut out 
in long spirals On he ran, leaving the road to Markham, 
straight up the high, steep, slippery green slope He came 
m sight of the great dark-red sandstone pile of building , 
but he passed it, and ran on to where the ground rose on 
one side of it still more abruptly, and at the highest pomt 
was suddenly broken away and cut off into a perpendicular 
crag descending in some parts sheer down to the sea, in 
others a little broken, and giving space for the growth of 
stunted brushwood He stood at the highest pomt, where 
the precipice was most abrupt The sea was dashing 
far beneath, the ripple, dash, and roar were m his ears 
once more , the wind — such wind as only blows over the 
sea — ^was breathing on his face , the broad, free horizon 
far before him , the field of waves, m gray and brown shade 
indeed, but stiU his own beloved waves , the bay, shut in 
with rocks, and with Black Shag Island and its tram of 
rocks, projecting far out to the west, and almost immedi- 
ately beneath him, to the left, the little steep street of the 
fishing part of the village, nestled into the cove, which was 
formed by the mouth of a little mountain stream, and the 
dozen boats it could muster rocking on the water 

Guy stood and looked as if he could never cease looking, 
or enjoying the sea air and salt breeze It was real pleasure 
at first, for there were his home, his friends , and though 
there was a throb and tightness of heart at thinking how Si 
was changed but such as this, and how all must change , 
how he had talked with Amy of this very thing, and had 
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longed to have her standing beside him there , yet there 
was more of soothing than suffering in the Sensation 

So many thoughts rushed through his mmd, that he 
fancied he had stood there a long time, when he turned 
and hastened down again, but he had been so rapid as 
to meet Markham before the servants had had time to 
miss him. 

The servants were mdeed few There was, alas * William 
of Delorame, waiting to hold Whiteface , there was Arnaud, 
an old Swiss, first courier and then butler to old Sir Guy , 
there was Mrs Drew, the housekeeper, also a very old serv- 
ant , and these were all , but their welcome was of the 
heartiest, m feehng, if not in demonstration, as the gig 
went with an echomg, thundering sound under the deep 
archway that led into the paved quadrangle round which 
the house was built, that court where, as Philip had truly 
averred, the sun hardly ever shone, so high were the walls 
on each side 

Up the stone steps into the spacious dark hall, and>*nto 
the large, gloomy library, partially hghted by a great wood 
fire, repl3nng to Mr Drew's questions about his dmner 
and his room, and asking Markham to stay and dine with 
him, Guy at length found himself at home, in the very 
room where he had spent every evemng of his boyhood, 
with the same green leather arm-chair, m the very place 
where his grandfather used to sit 

Markham consented to dine with him, and the evemng 
was spent m talking over the news of Redclyfie Markham 
spoke with much bitterness of the way m which Captain 
Morville had taken upon him , his lookmg mto the accounts, 
though any one was welcome to examine them, was, he 
thought, scarcely becoming m so young a man — ^the heir- 
at-law, too. 

** He can't help doing mmutely whatever he undertakes," 
said Guy ** If you had him here, you would never have to 
scold him like me ** 

“ Heaven forbid * " said Markham hastily ** I know the 
same place would not hold him and me long " 

You have told me nothmg of our new vicar How do 
you get on with him ? " 

** None the better for that same Captain Morville," rephed 
Markham, plungmg forthwith mto his hst of grievance, 
respwtog which he was waging a petty warfare, in the 
Dehef that he was standing up for his master's nghts 
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Mr Bernard, the former clergyman, had been a quiet, old- 
fashioned man, very kind-hearted, but not at all active, and 
things had gone on in a sleepy, dromng, matter-of-fact 
way, which Markham, bemg used to. thought exactly what 
ought to be Now Mr Ashford was an energetic person, 
desirous to do his utmost for the parish, and whatever he 
did was an ofence to Markham, from the daily service, to 
the objecting to the men going out fishing on Sunday. 
He opposed every innovation with all his might, and Cap- 
tain MorviUe’s interference, which had borne Markham 
down with Mr Edmonstone’s authority, had only made him 
more determined not to bate an inch He growled every 
time Guy was mchned to beheve Mr Ashford m the nght, 
and brought out some fresh complaint The grand con- 
troversy was at present about the school There was a 
dame's school m the cove or fishing part of the parish, 
mamtamed at the expense of the estate, m a small cottage 
far from the church, and Mr and Mrs Ashford had fixed 
their eyes on a house in the village, and so near the church 
as to be very convenient for a Sunday school It only 
wanted to be floored, and to have a partition taken down, 
but to this Markham would not consent, treating it as a 
monstrous proposal to take away the school fron old Jenny 
Robmson 

“ I suppose Mr Ashford meant to pension her ofi ? ” 
said Guy 

** He did say something about it ; but who is to do it, I 
should hke to know ? " 

We are, I suppose ” 

**Pay two schoolmistresses at once* One for doing 
nothing! A pretty tolerable proposal for Mr Ashford to 
be making ! " 

“ I don't see why Of course it is my business I " 

** Besides, I don't see that she is not as fit to keep school 
as ever she was " 

“That may well be," said Guy, smiling “We never 
used to be noted for our learning " 

“Don't you be for bringing new hghts into the parish. 
Sir Guy, or we shall never have any more peace " 

“ I shall see about old Jenny," answered Guy ** As to 
the house, that must be done directly Her cottage is not 
fit to keep school m " 

Grunt, grant , but though a very unbending viceroy, a 
must from the reigmng baronet had a potent effect on 



Markham, whether at was tor good or evil He might 
grumble, but he never disobeyed, and the boy he was used 
to scold and order had found that Morvilje mtonalion of 
the musU which took away all idea of resistance He still, 
however, remonstrated 

“ As you please, Sir Guy, but we shall have the deer 
frightened, and the plantations cut to pieces, if the boys 
from the Cove are to be crossing the park '' 

1*11 be answerable for all the damage If they are once 
properly spoken to, they will be on honour to behave well 
I have seen a httle of what a village school ought to be at 
East-hill, and I should like to see Redclyffe like it ** 

Grunt again, and Guy found that to make Markham 
amiable, he must inquire after all his nephews and nieces 

All the evening he had much to occupy him, and the 
dreaded sense of solitude and bereavement did not come on 
till he had parted with Markham, and stood alone before 
the fire m the large, gloomy room, where the light of the 
lamp seemed absorbed m the darkness of the distant corners, 
and where he had scarcely been since the moment when he 
found his grandfather senseless in that very chair How 
different had that room once been in his eyes, when his 
happy spirits defied every association of gloom, and the book- 
shelves, the carved chairs, the heavy dark-green curtains, 
and deep windows, were connected with merry freaks, 
earnest researches, dehghtful achievements or discoveries I 
How long ago that time seemed ^ and how changed was he 1 

There was a certain tendency to melancholy in Guy’s 
mind High spirits, prospenty, and self-disciphne, had, 
kept it from developing itself until the beginning of his 
troubles, but since that time it had been gradually gaining 
ground, and this was a time of great suffering, as he stood 
alone m his forefathers’ house, and felt himself, m his early 
youth, a doomed man, destined to bear the penalty of their 
crimes in the ruin of his dearest hopes, as if his heirloom 
of imsery had but waited to seize on him till the very 
moment when it would give him the most to endure 

But bear it I must and will I ” said he, lifting his head 
tom the carved chimney-piece, where he had been resting 
it have been in wm a murderer myself, and what 
nght have I to repine like the Israelites, with their self- 
jBStifymg proverb > No , let me be thankful that I was npt 
given up even then, but have been able to repent, and do a 
htfe better next time It will be a blessing as yet iingrapted 
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to any of ns, if indeed I should bear to the full the doom of 
sorrow, so that it may be vouchsafed me only to avoid 
actual gmlt Yes, Amy, your words are still with me — 
* Smtram conquered his doom ’ — ^and it was by followmg 
death » Welcome, then, whatever may be in store for me, 
were it even a long, cheerless life without you, Amy There 
IS another world ' ** 

With the energy of freshened resolution, he lighted his 
candle, and walked, with echoing steps, up the black oak 
staircase, along the broad gallery, up another flight, down 
another passage, to his own room He had expressly 
written “ his own room,” and confirmed it on his arrival, 
or Mrs Drew would have lodged him as she thought more 
suitably for the master of the house Nothing had been 
done to alter its old familiar aspect, except lighting a fire, 
which he had never seen there before There were all his 
bo3nsh treasures, his bows and arrows, his collection of 
birds* wmgs, his wonderful weapons and contrivances, from 
his fire-balloon down to the wren’s egg, all just as he left 
them, their good condition attesting the care that Mrs 
Drew had taken for his sake 

He renewed his acquaintance with them with a sort of 
regretful affection and supenority , but there was a refresh- 
ment in these old memories which aided the new feelmg of 
life imparted to him by his resolution to bear Nor had he 
only to bear, he had also to do , and before the late hour at 
which he fell asleep, he had made up his mind what was 
the first step to be taken about Coombe Prior, and had 
remembered with rejoicing that whereas he had regretted 
leaving the chapel at college which had so comforted and 
helped him, there was now daily service at Redclyffe Church 
The last thing in his mmd, before reflection was lost m sleep, 
was this stanza 

Gales from Heaven, if So He will, 

Sweeter melodies may wake 
On the lowly mountain nil 
Than the meeting waters make 
Who hath the Father and the Son, 

May be left, but not alone 



CHAPTER XXII 

And when the solemn deep church bell 
Entreats the soul to pray, 

The midnight phantoms feel the spell, 

The shadows sweep away 

Down the broad Vale of Tears afar, 

The spectral camp is fled , 

Faith shmeth as a morning star, 

Our ghastly fears are dead — Longfellow 

Mr Ashford was a connection of Lady Thorndale’s, and 
it was about a year since the living of Redclyfie had been 
presented to him Mr and Mrs Ashford were of course 
anxious to learn all they could about their young squire, on 
whom the welfare of the parish depended, even more than 
m most cases, as the whole was his property. Their ex- 
pectations were not raised by Mr Markham’s strenuous 
opposition to all their projects, and his constant appeals 
to the name of '' Sir Guy ” , but, on the other hand, they 
were pleased by the strong feehng of affection that aU the 
villagers manifested for their landlord. 

The inhabitants of Redclyffe were a primitive race, almost 
aB related to each other, rough and ignorant, and with a 
very strong feudal feehng for ** Sir Guy,” who was kmg, 
state, supreme authori"^, in their eyes , and Mrs Ashford 
further found that ‘‘IVfaster Morville,” as the old women 
caUed him in his individual character, was regarded by them 
with great personal a^ffection 

On the occasion when Captam MorviUe came to tledclyffe, 
and left James Thorndale to spend a couple of hours at the 
parsonage, they interrogated the latter anxiously on his 
acquaintance with Sir Guy He had not the least idea of 
creatmg prejudice, indeed he hked him as a companion, 
but he saw everything through the medium of his fnend, 
and spoke something to this effect He was very agreeable ; 
they would like his manners , he was tolerably clever, but 
not to be named in the same day with his cousin for abih- 
ties, far less m appearance Very pleasant, generaBy hked, 
decidedly a taking man , but there some cloud over him 
just now — debts, probably MorviBe had been obliged to 
go to Oxford about it , but Hr Thorndale did not profess 
to understand it, as of course Morville said as little of it 
as^ he could Thereupon aB began to admire the aforesaid 
MorviBe, already known by report, and whose flhe connate- 
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nance and sensible conversation confirmed all that had 
been said of him 

And as, after his interference, Mr Markham^s opposition 
became surly, as well as sturdy, and Sir Guy's name was 
sure to stand arrayed agamst them whichever way they 
turned, the younger part of the family learned to regard 
him somewhat in the light of an enemy, and their elders 
awaited his majority with more of fear than of hope 

“ Mamma I ” cried Edward Ashford, rushmg in, so as 
to bring the first news to his mother, who had not been 
to the early service, ** I do believe Sir Guy is come I ” 

Sir Guy was at church ! " shouted Robert, almost at 
the same moment 

Mr Ashford confirmed the intelhgence 
** I saw him speaking, after church, to some of the old 
men, so afterwards I went to ^sk old John Barton, and 
found him with tears in his eyes, positively trembling with 
delight, for he said he never thought to have heard his 
cheery voice again, and that he was coming down by and 
by to see the last letter from Ben, at sea 
That is very nice * Shall you call ? ” 

** Yes Even if he is only here for a day or two, it will 
be better to have made the acquamtance 
Mr Ashford went to the Park at two in the afternoon, 
and did not return till near four 

“ Well,” said he, ” it is as James Thomdale says, there 
IS something very prepossessing about him ” 

” Have you been there all this time ? ” 

” Yes He was not at home , so I left my caid, and was 
commg away, when I met him at the turn leadmg to the 
Cove He need not have seen me unless he had liked, but 
he came up in a good-natured cordial way, and thanked 
me for commg to call ” 

Is he like his cousin ? ” 

” Not in the least ; not nearly so tall or so handsome, 
but with a very pleasant face, and seeming made up of 
activity, very slight as if he was all bone and smew. He 
said he was gomg to see the Christmas ox at the farm, 
and asked me to come with him Presently we came to a 
high gate, locked up He was over it in an instant, begged 
me to wait while he ran on to the farm for the key, and 
was back m a second with it,” 

'*^I>id he enter on any of liie disputed subjects ? ” 

” He began himself about the school, saying the house 



should he altered directly , and talked over the whole mattei 
very satisfactorily , undertook himself to speak to Jenn> 
Robinson , and was very glad to hear you meant her still 
to keep the infants at the Cove , so I hope that matter is 
in a right tram.” 

” If Mr. Markham will but let him ” 

” Oh, he is kmg or more here I We met Markham at 
the farm ; and the first thing, after looking at the cattle. 
Sir Guy found some planks lymg about, and said they were 
the very thing for floormg the school Markham mentioned 
some barn they were intended for, but Sir Guy said the 
school must be attended to at once, and went with us to 
look at it That was what kept me so long, measunng and 
calculatmg , and I hope it may be begun in a week ” 

This IS delightful ^ What more could we wish ? ” 

” I don’t think he will give trouble in parish matters, 
and in personal intercour^ he wiH be sure to be most 
agreeable I wish I knew there was nothing amiss. It 
seems strange for him to come here for the vacation, instead 
of going to his guardian’s, as usual; and altogether he 
had an an* of sadness and depression, not hke a youth, 
especially such an active one I am afraid something is 
wrong , those engaging people are often unstable. One 
thing I forgot to tell you We were walkmg through 
that belt of trees on the east side of the hill, when he sud- 
denly called out to ask how came the old ash-tree to be 
marked Markham answered m his gruff way, it was not 
his domg, but the Captain’s He turned cramsoni and 
began some angry exclamation , but as Markham was 
going on to tell somethmg else about it, he stopped him 
short, saying, * Kever mind ’ I dare say it’s all right 1 
don’t want to hear any more<’ And I don’t tmnk he 
spoke much again till we got into the village. I am afraid 
there is some misunderstandmg between the cousins ” 

“Or, more likely, Mr Markham is teaching him some 
jealousy of his heir We could not expect two Captain 
Morvilles in one family, and I am glad it is no worse ” 

All that the Ashfords further saw of their young baronet 
made an impression in his favour , every difficulty raised 
fey the steward disappeared , their plans were forwarded, 
they heard of little but his good nature to the poor 
People , but still they did not know how far to trust these 
^]Marances, and did not yet venture to form an opimon 
d^mpct, or enter into intimacy 
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So the singers not come to ns on Christmas Eve, 
because they say they must go to the Park/* said Edward, 
rather savagely 

was thinking/* said Mrs Ashford, “how forlorn it 
wiH be for that poor youth to spend his Christnas Day 
alone in that great house Don’t you think we might ask 
him to dinner ^ ” 

Before Mr Ashford could answer, the boys made such 
an uproar at the proposal of brmging a stranger to spoil 
their Christmas, that their parents gave up the idea 

It was that Christmas Day that Guy especially dreaded, 
as recalling so many contrasts both with those passed 
here and at Holl3Avell Since his return, he had been 
exerting himself to attend to what he felt to be his duty, 
going about among his people, arranging for their good or 
pleasure, and spendmg a good deal of time over his studies 
He had written to Mr Ross, to ask his advice about Coombe 
Prior, and had set Markham, much against his will, to 
remonstrate with Farmer Todd about the repairs 5 but 
though there was a sort of satisfaction in doing these things 
— ^though the attachment of his dependants soothed him, 
and brought a new sense of the relation between himself 
and them — ^though views of usefulness were on each side 
opemng before him — ^yet there was a dreariness about 
ever j thing , he was weary even while he undertook and 
planned energetically , each new project remindmg him 
that there was no Amy to plan with him He could not 
sufiSciently care for them 

Still more dreary was his return to his old haunts, and 
to the scenery which he loved so devotedly-«rthe blue sea 
and purple hills, which had been like comrades and play- 
fellows, before he had known what it was to have hvmg 
companions They used to be ever5rthing to him, and he 
had scarcely a wish beyond; afterwards his dreams had 
been of longing afection for them, and latterly the idea 
of seeing Amy love them and admire them had been con- 
nected with every vision of them 5 and now the sight of the 
reality did but recall the sense that their charm had de- 
parted i they could no longer suffice to him as of old ; and 
ihew presence brought back to him, with fresh pangs of 
disappointment, the thought of lost happiness and rumed 
as if Amy alone could restore their value 
* 'The depression of his spirits inclined him to dwell at 
present more du the melancholy history of his parents 



than on anything else He had Intherto only heard the 
brief nanation of his grandfather, when he could ask no 
questions ; but he now obtained full particulars from Mark- 
ham, who, when he fonnd him bent on hearing all, related 
everything* perhaps mtendmg it as a warning against the 
passions which, when once called into force, he dreaded 
to find equally tingovemable in his present master 

Mr MorviUe had been his great pride and glory, and, 
in fact, had been so left to his care, as to have been re- 
garded like a son of his own He had loved him, if pos- 
sible, better than Gny, because he had been more his own , 
he had chosen his school, and given him all the reproofs 
which had ever been bestowed on him with his good in 
view ; and how he had gneved for him was never known 
to man It was the first time he had ever talked it over ; 
and he descnbed, with strong, deep feelmg, the noble face 
and bearing of the dark-eyed, gallant-lookmg stripling, 
his generosity and high spirit tainted and rumed by his 
wild temper and impatience of restraint There seemed to 
have been a great sweetness of disposition, excellent im- 
pulses, and so strong a love of his father, m spite of early 
neglect and present resentment, as showed what he might 
have been with only tolerable traimng, which gave Guy*s 
idea of him more mdividuality than it had ever had before, 
and made him better understand what his unhappy grand- 
father’s remorse had been Guy doubted for a moment 
whether it had not been selfish to make Markham narrate 
the history of the time when he had suffered so much ; and 
Markham, when he had been led into tellmg it, and saw 
the deepenmg sadness on his young master’s countenance, 
wished it had not been told, and ended by saymg it was 
of no use to stir up what was better forgotten. 

He would have regretted the tellmg it still more if he had 
known how Guy acted it aU over m his solitude , picturing 
his ifether standmg an outcast at the door of his own home, 
yielding his pride and resentment for the sake of his wife, 
ready to do anythmg, yearmng for reconciliation, longing 
to tread once more the friendly, familiar hah, and meeting 
only the angry repulse and cruel taunt I He imagined the 
headlong passion, the despan, the dashing on his horse 
m wbirlwind-hke swiftness , then the blow— the fall-— the 
awful stillness of the form earned back to his fatherfe 
bouse, and laid on that table a dead man f Fierce wrath 
—■^36^ another world ♦ Guy worked hims^f up in imagin- 
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mg the horror of the scene, till it was almost as if he had 
been an actor in it 

Yet he had never cared so much for the thought of his 
father as for his mother His yeammg for her which he 
had felt in early days at HoUywell, had returned in double 
force, as he now fancied that she would have been here to 
comfort him, and to share his gnef, to be a Mrs Edmon- 
stoue, whose love no fault and no offence could ever cancel* 

He rode to Moorworth, and made Mrs Lavers tell him 
all she remembered She was nothmg loath, and related 
how she had been surprised by Mr* Morville arriving with 
his fair, shrinking young wife, and how she had rejoiced 
in his coming home agam She described Mrs MorviUe 
with beautiful blue eyes and flaxen hair, looking pale and 
dehcate, and with clmgmg earning ways hke a little child 
afraid to be left 

“ Poor thmg I ” said Mrs Jlavers, wiping her eyes ; 

when he was going, she clung about him, and cried, and 
was so timid about &mg left, that at last he called me, and 
begged me to stay with her, and take care of her It was 
very pretty to see how gentle and soft he was to her, sharp 
and hasty as he was with most 5 and she would not let him 
go, coaxmg him not to stay away long , till at last he put 
her on the sofa, saymg, * There, there, Mananne, that will 
do. Only be a good child, and I’ll come for you ’ I never 
forget these words, for they were the last I ever heard him 
speak ” 

Well ? ” 

** Poor dear I she cried heartily at first , but after a 
tune she cheered up, and quite made friends with me I 
remember she told me which were Mr Morville’s favourite 
songs, and sang little scraps of them ** 

Can you remember what they were ? ” eagerly ex- 
claimed Guy 

‘‘ Law, no, sir , I never had no head for music And she 
laughed about her journey to Scotland, and got mto spirits, 
only she could not bear i should go out of the room ; and 
after a time she grew very anxious for him to come back 
I made her some tea, and tried to get her to bed, but she 
would not go, though she seemed very tired ; for she said 
Mr* Momlle would come to take her to Redclyffe, and she 
■wanted to hear all about the great house, listening for him 
^ the time, and I trying to quiet her, and telling her the 
l^ger he stayed the better chance there was. Then came a 



call for me, and downstairs I found every thing in confusion ; 
the news had come— I never knew how I had not had time 
to hear it rightly myself, when there was a terrible cry from 
upstairs Poor thing < whether she thought he was come, 
or whether her mind misgave her, she had come after me 
to the head of the stairs, and heard what they were saying 
I don't believe she ever rightly knew what had happened, 
for before I could get to her she had famted , and she was 
very ill from that moment " 

“ And it was the next day she died » ” said Guy, looking 
up, after a long silence ‘'Did she — could she take any 
notice of me ? 

" No* sir , she lived but half an hour, or hardly that, after 
you were born I told her it was a son , but she was not 
able to hear or mind me, and sank away, fainting like I 
fancied I heard her say something like ^Mr Morville,* but 
I don't know ; and her breath was very Soon gone* Poor 
dear I " added Mrs Lavers, wiping away her tears " I 
gneved for her as if she had been my own child , but then 
I thought of her waking up to hear he was dead. I httle 
thought then, Sir Guy, that I should ever see you stand 
there — ^strong and well grown I almost thought you were 
dead already when I sent for Mr Hamson to baptize you " 

“ Was it you that did so > said Guy, his face, mourn- 
ful before, lightmg up in a sudden beam of gratitude 

Then I have to thank you for more than aE the world 
beides " 

" Law, sir * ” said Mrs Lavers, smiling, and looking 
pleased, though as if but half entering into his meaning 
*' Yes, it was m that very china bowl , I have kept it choice 
ever since, and never let it be used for anything I thought 
it was making very bold, but the doctor and all thought you 
could not live, and Mr Hamson might judge I was very 
glad just before he came, ’that Mr Markham came from 
Redclyffe He had not been able to leave poor Sir Guy 
before ” 

Guy soon after set out on his homeward tide* Hfe 
yeammg to hear of his mother had been satisfied , but | 
though he could still love the fair sweet vision summoned 
bp by her name, he was less disposed to feel that it had bew ^ 

t rd upon him that she died It was not Amy Ih spite 
has fender compassion and affection, he knew that he had 
a Yer^na in her None could occupy that place 
> and his mmd, from custom, reverted to Amy as 
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still Ills own, thnlled like a freshly-touched wound, and tned 
to realise the solace that even yet she might be praying for 
him 

It was dreariness and despondency by day, and he 
struggled with it by energy and occupation , but it was 
something even worse in the evemng, m the dark, solitary 
library, where the very size of the room gave an additional 
sense of loneliness , and m the silence he could hear, through 
the closed shutters, the distant plash, and surge of the 
tide — a sound, of which, in former years, he had never 
been sensible There, evening after evening, he sat — ^his 
attention roaming from his employment to feed on his sad 
reflections 

One evening he went to the large dark dimng-room, un- 
locked the door, which echoed far through the house, and 
found his way through the packed-up furmture to a picture 
against the wall, to which he held up his light It was a 
portrait by Lely, a half-length of a young man, one hand 
on his sword, the other holding his plumed hat His dark 
chestnut hair fell on each side of a bright youthful face, full 
of life and health, and with eyes which, even m painting, 
showed what their vividness must have been The counte- 
nance was full of spirit and ]oy ; but the mouth was more 
hard and stern than suited the rest , and there was some- 
thing in the strong, determmed grasp of the sword, which 
made it seem as if the hand might be a characteristic por- 
trait In the corner of the picture was the name — ** Hugo 
MorviUe 20, 1671 ” 

Guy stood holding up his light, and looking fixedly at it 
for a considerable time Strange thoughts passed through 
his mind as the pictured eyes seemed to gaze piercingly 
down into his own When he turned away, he muttered 
aloud 

** He, too, would have said, * Is thy servant a dog, that 
he should do this ? ' ” 

It seemed to him as if he had once been m a happier, 
better world, with the future dawning brightly on him ; but 
as if that once yielding to the passions inherited from that 
wretched man, had brought on him the doom of misery. 
He had opened the door to the powers of evil, and must 
bear the penalty 

These feelings might partly arise from its having been 
only now that, had all been well, he could have been with 
Amabel; so "^at it seemed as if he had never hitherto 



appreciated the loss He had at first comforted himself 
by thinking it was better to be without her than to cause 
her distress ; but now he found how hard it was to miss 
her— 'his bnght angel Darkness was closing on him , a 
tedious, aimless life spread out before him , a despair of 
doing good haunted him, and with it a sense of something 
hke the presence of an evil spirit tnumphing in his havmg 
once put himself within its grasp 

It was well for Guy ihat he was naturally active, and had 
acquired power over his own mind He would not allow 
himself to brood over these thoughts by day, and in the 
evemng he busied himself as much as possible with his studies, 
or in going over with Markham matters that would be useful 
to him to know when he came to the management of his 
property Yet still these thoughts would thicken on him, 
in spite of himself, every evening when he sat alone in the 
library 

The late hours of Chnstmas Eve was the time when he 
had most to suffer The day had been gloomy and snowy, 
and he had spent it almost entirely in solitude, with no com- 
panion or diversion to restore the tone of his mind, when he 
had tned it with hard study He tried to read, but it would 
not do , and he was reduced to sit lookmg at the fire, 
recalhng this time last year, when he had been cutting 
holly, helping the sisters to deck the house, and in the 
evening enjoying a merry Chnstmas party, full of blitheness 
and glee, where there were, of course, special recollections,of 
AmabeL 

As usual, he dwelt on the contrast, mused on the estrange- 
ment of Mrs Edmonstone, and tormented himself about 
Charles’s silence, till he fell into the more melancholy tram 
of thought of the destmy of his race 

Far better for him to bear all alone than to bnng on Amy 
gnef and horror, such as had fallen on his own mother , 
but it was much to bear that lonehness and desolation for 
a lifetime The brow was contracted, and the lip drawn 
into a resolute expression of keeping down entering, like 
that of a man endunng acnte bodily pain , as Guy was not 
yieldmg, he was telhng himself — ^telling the tempter, who 
would have made him give up the struggle — ^that it was only 
for a hfe, and that it was shame and ingratitude to be 
faint-hearted on the very mght when he ought to be rejoic- 
ing that One had come to ruin the power of the foe, and 
set him free But where was his rejoicing ? Was ae 
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cheered — ^was he comforted > Was not the lone, blank 
despondency that had settled on him more heavily than 
ever, a token that he was shut out from all that was good 
— ^nay, that in former years there had been no true joy in 
him, only enjoyment of temporal pleasure ^ Had his best 
days of happiness been, then, nothing but hollowness and 
self-deception ^ 

At that moment the sound of a Christmas carol came 
faintly on his ear It was one of those tunes which, when 
the village choir were the only musicians he knew, he had 
thought unrivalled , and now, even to his tutored, delicate 
ear, softened as it was by distance, and endeared by asso- 
ciation, it was full of refreshing, soothing harm^y He 
undrew the curtain, opened the shutter, and lookecr*lnto the 
court, where he saw some figures standing As soon as the 
light shone from the wmdow, the carol was resumed, and 
the familiar tones were louder and harsher , but ^e loved 
them, with all their rudeness and dissonance, and throwing 
up the window, called the singers by name, asking why 
they stood out in the snow, instead of coming intp hall 
as usual , ^ 

The oldest of the set came to the window to answer — so 
old a man that his voice was cracked, and his performance 
did more harm than good in the psalms at church 

‘^You see. Sir Guy/’ said he, ** there was some of us 
thought you might not like to have us coming and singing 
hke old times, ’cause ’tis not all as it used to be here with 
you Yet we didn’t hke not to come at all, when you had 
been away so long, so we settled just to begin, and see 
whether you took any notice ” 

Thank you It was a very kind thought^ James,” said 
Guy, touched by the rough dehcacy of feeling manifested 
by these poor men , ” I had rather hear the carols than 
anything Come to the front door ; I’ll let you in ” 

Thank you, sir,” with a most grateful touch of the 
hat , and Guy hastened to set things in order, preferrmg 
the carols to everjrthmg at that moment, even though dis- 
abused of his pnstme admiration for James Robmson’s 
fiddle, and for Harry Ray’s grand shake A long space 
was spent in hstemng, and a still longer in the endeavour 
to show what Mr Ashford meant by suggesting some im- 
provements which they were regarding with dishke and 
suspicion, till they found Sir Guy was of the same mind 
Iki fact, when he had sung a verse or to illustrate his 



meaning, the opinion of the choir was, that, with ^ual 
advantages, Sir Guy might sing quite as well as Harry Ray 
It was the first time he had heard his own voice, except 
at church, since the earlier days at St Mildred's , but as 
he went up the long stairs and galleries to bed, he found 
himself still singing It was 

Who lives forlorn, 

On God’s own word doth rest, 

His path IS bright 
With heavently light, 

His lot among the blest 

He wondered, and remembered finding music for it with 
Amy's help He sighed heavily, but the anguish of feehng, 
the sense of being m the power of evil, bad insensibly left 
him, an<^ though sad and oppressed, the unchangeable joy 
and hope of Christmas were shedding a beam on him 
They were not gone when he awoke, and rose to a solitary 
breakfast without one Christmas greeting The light of 
the otiier life was beginning to shine out, and make him 
see how to do and to bear, with that hope before him 
The hope was becoming less vague , the resolution, though 
not more firm, yet less desponding, that he would go on 
to grapple with temptation and work steadfastly , and 
with that hope before him, he now felt that even a lifetime 
without Amy would be endurable 
The power of rejoicing came more fully at church, and 
the service entered into ms soul as it never had done before 
It had never been such happiness, though repentance and 
mournful feelings were ever present with him , nor was 
his Verena " absent from his nund He walked about 
between the services, saw the poor people dining m their 
holly-decked houses, exchanging Christmas wishes with 
them, and gave his old, beautilul bright smile as he received 
demonstrations of their attachment, or beheld their enjoy- 
ment He went home m the dark, allowed Mrs* Drew to 
have her own way, and serve him and Bustle with a dinner 
sufficient for a dozen people, and was shut up for the soli-^ 
Christmas evening which he had so much dreaded, 
and which would have been esteemed a misfortune even 
by thc^ who had no sad thoughts to occupy them* 

Yet when the clock struck eleven he was surprised, and 
owned that it had been more than not being unhappy 
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The dark fiends of remorse and despair had not once as- 
saulted him, yet it had not been by force of emplo5nnent 
that they had been averted He had read and written a 
little, but very httle, and the time had chiefly been spent in 
a sort of day-dream, though not of a return to Hollywell, 
nor of what Redclytfe might be with Amy It had been 
of a darkened and lonely course, yet, in another sense, 
neither dark nor lonely, of a cheerless home and round of 
duties, with a true home beyond , and still it had been a 
happy, refreshing dream, and he began the next morning 
with ttie fresh, brightened spint of a man who felt that 
such an evemng was sent him to remvigorate his energies, 
and fit him for the immediate duties that lay before him 

On the breakfast-table was what he had not seen for a 
long time— a letter directed to him It was from Mr Ross, 
m answer to his question about Coombe Prior, entenng 
readily into the subject, and advising him to write to the 
Bishop, altogether with a tone of friendly interest which, 
especially as coming from one so near Hollywell, was a 
great pleasure, a real Chnstmas treat There was the 
wonted wish of the season — A Happy Chnstmas — which 
he took gratefully, and lastly there was a mention that 
Charles Edmonstone was better, the suffering over, though 
he was not yet allowed to move 

It was a new light that Charles’s silence had been occa- 
sioned by illness, and his immediate resolution was to 
wnte at once to Mr Ross, to beg for further particulars 
In the meantime, the perception that there had been no 
estrangement was such a ray as can hardly be imagmed 
without knowing the despondency it had enlivened The 
truth was, perhaps, that the tone of mind was recovermg, 
and after having fixed himself in his resolution to endure, he 
was able to receive comfort and refreshment from without 
as well as from within 

He set to work to wnte at once to the Bishop, as Mr 
Ross advised He said he could not bear to lose time, and 
therefore wrote at once He should be of age on the 2$th 
of March, and he hoped then to be able to arrange for a 
stipend for a curate, if the Bishop approved, and would 
kindty enter into communication on the appointment with 
Mr Halroyd, the incumbent After cons^nng his letter 
a little while, and wishing he was sufficiency intimate with 
Mr Ashford to ask him if it would do, he wrote another 
to Mr Ross, to inquire after Charles , then he worked for 



an hour at mathematics, till a message came from the 
gamekeeper to ask whether he would go out shooting, 
whereat Bustle, evidentljr understandmg, jumped about, 
and wagged his tail so implonngly, that Guy could not 
resist , so he threw his books upon the top of the great 
pile on the sofa, and, glad that at least he could gratify 
dog and man, he sent word that he should be ready m five 
minutes 

He could not help enjoying the ecstasy of all the dogs, 
and, mdeed, he was surprised to find himself fully alive 
to the dehght of forcmg his way through a furze-brake, 
hearing the ice m the peaty bogs crackle beneath his feet , 
getting a good shot, bringing down his bird, finding snipes, 
and divmg into the depths of the long, winding valleys and 
dingles, with the icicle-hung banks of their streamlets 
He came home through the village at about half-past 
three o’clock, sendmg the keeper to leave some of his game 
at the parsonage, while he went himself to see how the 
work was gettmg on at the school Mr and Mrs Ashford 
and the boys were come on the same errand, in spite of 
the cloud of dust rismg from the newly-demolished lath- 
and-plaster partition The boys looked with longing eyes at 
the gun m ms hand, and the half-frozen compound of black 
and red mud on his gaiters , but they were shy, and their 
enmity added to their shyness, so that even when he shook 
hands with them, and spoke good-naturedly, they did not 
get beyond a monosyllable 

Mr and Mrs Ashford, feeling some compunction for hav- 
ing left him to his sohtude so long, asked him to dinner for 
one of the ensuing days, with some idea of getting some 
one to meet him, and named six o’clock 

Won’t that put you out ? Don’t you always dme 
early ? ” said he ** If you would let me, I should like to 
join you at your tea-time ” 

|f you wiU endure a host of children,” said Mr Ashford. 

” t should like it of all thmgs,” said Guy ” I want to 
make acquamtanco very much,” and he put his hand on 
Robert’s shoulder ” ifeides, I want to talk to you about 
the smgmg, and how we are to get nd of that fiddle without 
breaking James Robinson’s heart ” 

The appointment was made, and Guy went home to his 
hasty dinner, his Greek, and a little lefreshing return after-? 
wards to the books which had been the dehght of younger 
days. There was no renewal of the burden of despW that 
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had so long haunted his evenings Employments thickened 
on his hands as the days passed on There was further 
correspondence about Coombe Pnor and the curate, and 
consultations with Markham about Farmer Todd, who 
was as obstmate and troublesome as possible Guy made 
Markham come to Coombe Pnor with him, examine and 
calculate about the cottages, and fairly take up the subject, 
though without much apparent chance of coming to any 
satisfactory result A letter came from Mr Ross telhng 
him even more than he had ventuied to hope, for it brought 
a message from Charles himself Charles had been de- 
lighted to heai of him, and had begged that he might be 
told how very sorry he had been not to write , and how 
incapable he had been, and still was , but that he hoped 
Guy would write to him, and believe him m the same mind 
Mr Ross added an account of Charles’s illness, sa5ang the 
sufiermg had been more severe than usual, and had totally 
disabled him for many weeks , that they had since called in 
a London surgeon, who had given him hope that he might 
be better now than ever before, but had prescribed absolute 
rest for at least six weeks longer, so that Charles was now 
flat on his back all day, begmmng to be able to be amused, 
and very cheerful and patient 
The pleasure of entering into commumcation with Holly- 
well again, and Knowing that Charles at least would be 
glad to hear from him, was so exquisite, that he was almost 
surprised, considering that in essentials he was where ho 
was befoie, and even Charles could not be Amy 


CHAPTER XXIII 

They hadna sailed a league, a league, 

A league, but barely three, 

When the lift grew dark, and the wind grew loud, 

And gurly grew the sea 

Str Patrick Spms {Old Ballad) 

Guy’s evemng with the Ashfords threw down many of the 
barriers in the way of intimacy He soon made friends 
with the children, begmmng with the two-years-old baby, 
and ending with gaming even the shy and sturdy Robin, 
who could not hold out any longer, when it appeared that 

10 



Sir Guy could tell him the best place for finding sea-urchins, 
the present objects of his affections 

‘‘But we should have to go through the park/* said 
Edward disconsolately, when Guy had described the locality 
“ Well, why not ’ ' 

'' We must not go into the park * ** cried the children, in 
chorus 

“ Not go into the park ’ ” exclaimed Guy, looking at 
Mrs Ashford in amazement, then, as it flashed on him 
that it was his part to give leave, he added, “ I did not 
know I was such a dog in the manger I thought all the 
parish walked naturally m the park I don’t know what 
else it IS good for If Markham will lock it up, I must 
tell him to give you a key 

The boys were to come the next day — to be shown the 
way to the bay of urchms, and thenceforth they became 
his constant followers to such a degree, that their parents 
feared they were very troublesome, but he assured them to 
the contrary , and no mother in the world could have found 
it in her heart to keep them away from so much happiness 
There was continually a rushing home with a joyous out- 
cry, ** Mamma, Sir Guy gave me a nde on his horse t ” 
“Mamma, Sir Guy helped us to the top of that great rock * ” 
“ Oh, papa. Sir Guy says we may come out shooting with 
him to-morrow, if you will let us * ” ** Mamma I papa * 

look * Do you see ^ I shot this rabbit my own self with 
Sir Guy’s gun » “ “ Papa ^ papa * Sir Guy showed us his 
boat, and he says he will take us out to the Shag Rock, if 
you will give us leave ^ “ 

This was beyond what papa, still further beyond what 
mamma, could like, since the sea was often very rough m 
parts near the Shag , there were a good many sunken rocks, 
and boys, water, and rocks did not appear by any means 
a safe conjunction, so Mrs Ashford put the matter off for 
the present by the unseasonableness of the weather , and 
Mr Ashford asked one or two of the fishetmen how far 
they thought landing on the Shag a prudent attempt 
They did not profess to have often tried, they always 
avoid^ those rocks , but it could hardly be very dangerous, 
ihey said, for when Sir Guy was a boy, he used to be about 
thete for ever, at first with an old boatman, and afterwards 
alone in his little boat They had often wondered he was 
trusted there , but if any one knew the rocks, he did 
Still, Mrs, Ashford could not make up her mind to like 
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the idea, and the boys came to Sir Guy m a state of great 
discomposure 

Never mind,’^ he said, ** perhaps we shall manage it m 
the summer We will get your father to go out with us 
himself , and, m the meantime, who likes to come with me 
after the rabbits m Cli€stone Copse Fanner Holt will 
thank Robm for kilhng a dozen or so, for he makes grievous 
complaints of them ” 

Guy conducted the boys out of sight of the sea, and, to 
console them, gave them so much more use of the gun 
than usual, that it might be considered as a wonder that he 
escaped bemg shot Yet it did not prevent a few sighs 
being spent on the boatmg. 

“ Can't you forget it ^ ” said Guy, smilmg “ You have 
no loss, after all, for we are hkely to have no boating weather 
this long time Hark I don't you hear the ground-sweH ? " 

What's that ? ” said the boys, standmg still to listen 
to the distant surge, like a continuous low moan, or roar, 
far, far away, though there was no wind, and the sea was 
calm 

It IS the sound that comes before stormy weather," said 
Guy " It IS as if the sea was gathermg up its forces for 
the tempest " 

“ But what — ^how ? Tell me what it really is," said 
Robm 

I suppose it is the wind on the sea before it has reached 
US," said Guy '' How solemn it is ^ " 

Too solemn for the boys, who began all manner of antics 
and noises, by way of silencing the impression of awfulness 
Guy laughed,"^ and jomed in their fun , but as soon as they 
were gone home, he stood in silence for a long time, listen- 
ing to the sound, and recalling the mysterious dreams and 
fancies with which it was connected in his boyhood, and 
which he had never wished thus to dnve away 

The storm he had predicted came on , and by the evening 
of the following day, sea and wind were thundering, in their 
might, against the foot of the crags Guy looked from the 
window, the last thing at mght, and saw the stars twinkhng 
overhead, with that extreme brilliancy which is often seen 
m the intervals of fitful storms, and which suggested thoughts 
that sent him to sleep m a vague, soothing dream 
He was wakened by one -tremendous continued roar of 
sea, wind, and thunder combmed Such was the darkness, 
that he could not eee the form of the window, till a sheet of 



pale blue bghtmng brought it fully out for the moment He 
sat up, and listened to the glorious voice that followed it, 
thought what an awful night at sea, and remembered when 
he used to fancy it would be the height of felicity to have a 
shipwreck at jRedclyfe, and shocked Mrs Bernard by in- 
human wishes that a ship would only come and be wrecked 
How often had he watched, through sounds like these, for 
a minute gun ? Nay, he had once actually called up poor 
Arnaud in the middle of the night for an imaginary signal 
Redclyffe Bay was a very dangerous one , a fine place for a 
wreck, with its precipitous crags, its single safe landing- 
place, and the great Shag Stone, on the eastern side, with 
a whole progeny of nearly sunken rocks, dreaded in rough 
weather by the fishermen themselves , but it was out of 
the ordinary track of vessels, and there were only a few 
traditions of terrible wrecks long before his time 

It seemed as if he had worked up his fancy again, for the 
sound of a gun was for a moment in his ear It was lost 
in the rush of hail agamst the window, and the moaning 
of the wind round the old house , but presently it returned, 
too surely to be imaginary He sprang to the window, and 
the broad flickering glare of lightning revealed the black 
chfE and pale sea-lme , then all was dark and still, while the 
storm was holding its breath for the thunder-burst which in 
a few more seconds rolled overhead, shaking door and 
wmdow throughout the house As the awful sound died 
away, m a moment's lull came the gun again He threw 
up the window, and as the blast of wind and ram swept 
howlmg into the room, it brought another report 

To close the wmdow, light his candle, throw on his clothes, 
and hasten downstairs, was the work of a very few seconds 
Luckily, the key of the boat-house was lymg on the table 
m the hall, where he had left it, after showmg the boat 
to the Ashford boys , he seized it, caught up the pocket 
telescope, put on a rough coat, and proceeded to undo the 
endless fastenings of the hall door, a very patience-trymg 
occupation , and, when completed, the gusts that were 
eddying round the house, ready to force their way in every- 
where, took advantage of the first opening to blow out his 
candle 

However, they had m one way done good service, for the 
shower had been as bnef as it was violent, and the inky 
cloud was drifting away furiously towards the east, leaving 
the moon visible, near her setting, and allowing her white 
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cold light to shine forth, contrasting -mth the distant sheets 
of paale lightning, growing fainter and fainter 

Guy ran across ihe court, round to the west side of the 
house, and struggled up the slope in the face of the wind, 
which almost* swept him down agam , and when at length 
he had gained the summit, came rushing against him with 
such force that he could hardly stand He did, however, 
keep his ground, and gazed out over the sea The swell was 
fearful , marked by the silver light on one side, where it 
caught the moonbeams, and the black shade on the other , 
ever alternatmg, so that the eye could not fix on them for a 
moment , the spray leapt high m its whiteness, and the Shag 
stood up hard, bold, and black The waves thundered, 
bursting on the chfi , and, high as he stood, the spray 
dashed almost bhndmg m his face, while the wind howled 
round him, as if gathenng its might for the very purpose 
of wrenching him from the chfi , but he stood firm, and 
looked out agam, to discern clearly what he thought he had 
seen It was the mast of a vessel, seen plainly against the 
light silvery distance of sea on the reef west of the Shag 
It was in a slantmg direction, and did not move , he could 
not doubt that the ship had struck on the dangerous rocks 
at the entrance of the bay , and as his eyes became moie 
accustomed to the unusual light and made out what objects 
were or were not familiar, he could perceive the ship "her- 
self He looked with the glass, but could see no one on 
board, nor were any boats in sight , but observing some of 
the lesser rocks, he beheld some moving figures on them 
Help 1 — ^instant help ^ — ^was his thought , and he looked 
towards the Cove Lights were in the cottage windows, and 
a few sounds came up to him, as if the fishing population 
were astir 

He hastened to the side of the cliff, which was partly 
clothed with brushwood There was a descent — it could 
hardly be called a path — ^which no one ventured to attempt 
but himself and a few of the boldest birds’ -nestmg boys of 
the village , but he could lose no time, and scramblmg, 
leapmg, swingmg himself by the branches, he reached the 
foot of the chfi in safety, and m five mmutes more was on 
the httle quay at the end of the steep street of the Cove 

The quay was crowded with the fisher-people, and there 
was a strange confusion of voices — some saying all was 
lost , some, that the crew had got to the rock , others, that 



boat would never live in such a sea , and an old telescope 
was in great requisition 

Ben Bobinson, a tall, hardy young man of hve-and- 
twenty, wild, reckless, high-spirited, and full of mischief 
and adventure, was standing on a pile at the extreme verge 
above the foaming water, daring the others to go with him 
to the rescue , and, though Jonas Ledbury, a feeble old man 
was declanng, in a piteous tone, it was a sin and a shame 
to let so many poor creatures be lost in sight, without one 
man stirring to help them , yet all stood irresolute, watching 
the white breakers dashmg on the Shag, and the high waves 
that swelled and rolled between 

“ Do you know where the crew are ^ ” exclaimed Guy, 
shoutmg as loud as he could, for the noise of the winds 
and waves was tremendous 

** There, sir, on the flat black stone,” said the fortunate 

P ossessor of the telescope “ Some ten or eleven of them, 
fancj , all huddled together ” 

“ Ay, ay ^ ” said old Ledbury “ Poor cieatures * there 
they be , and what is to be done, I can't say ! I never saw 
a boat m such a sea since the night poor Jack, my brother, 
was lost, and Will Ray wiih him ” 

** I see them,” said Guy, who had in the meantime looked 
through his glass ‘‘ How soon is high water ? ” 

It was an important question, for the rocks round the 
Shag were covered before full tide, even when the water 
was still There was a looking up at the moon, and then 
Guy and the fishermen simultaneously exclaimed, that it 
would be m three hours , which gave scarcely an hour to 
spare 

Without another word, Guy sprang from the quay to 
the boat-house, unlocked it, and, by example, showed that 
the largest boat was to be brought out The men helped 
him vigorously, and it stood on the narrow, pebbly beach, 
the only safe landing^jflace m the whole bay; he threw 
into it a coil of rope, and called out in his clear, command- 
ing voice, “ Five to go with me < ” 

H^gmg back was at an end They were brave men, 
who^fead wanted nothmg but a leader ; and with Sir Guy 
at their head, were ready for anythmg Not five, but five- 
and-twenty were at his command , and even in the hurry 
of the moment, a strong, affectionate feetog filled his eyes 
with tears as he saw these poor fellows ready to trust their 
lives in his hands 
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“ Thank you — ^thank you t he exclaimed ** Not all, 
though , you, Ben Robmson, Harry Ray, Charles Ray, 
Ben Ledbury, Wat Green ’’ 

They were all young men, without famihes, such as could 
best be spared , and each, as his name was called, answered, 
“ Here, Sir Guy * ” and came forward with a resolute, satis- 
fied air* 

It would be best to have a second boat,'* said Guy 
“ Mr Brown,** to the owner of the telescope, “ wih you 
lend yours ? *tis the strongest and lightest Thank you 
Martin had best steer it, he knows the rocks , ’* and he 
went on to name the rest of the crew , but at the last there 
was a moment's pause, as if he doubted 

A tall, athletic young fisherman took advantage of it to 
press forward 

Please your honour, Sir Guy, may not I go ? *’ 

** Better not, Jem,” answered Guy. “ Remember,” in a 
lower voice, “ your mother has no one but you Here ^ ” 
he called cheerfully, ” Jack Horn, you pull a good oar t 
Now, then, are we ready ? ” 

All ready — ^yes, sir * ” 

The boat was launched, not without great difficulty, m 
the face of such a sea 1?he men stoutly took their oars, 
casting a look forward at the rocks, then at the quay, and 
on the face of their young steersman Little they guessed 
the intense bmotion that swelled m bis breast as he took 
the helm, to save hfe or to lose it , enjoying the enter- 
prise, yet with the thought that his lot might be early 
death , glad it was right thus to venture, earnest to save 
those who had freely trusted to him, and rapidly, though 
most earnestly, recaUing his own repentance All this was 
in his mind, though nothing was on his face but cheerful 
resolution 

Night though it was, tidmgs of the wreck had reached 
the upper part of the village , and Mr Ashford, putting 
his head out of his window to learn the cause of the sounds 
in the street, was informed by many voices that a ship 
was on the Shag reef, and that all were lost To hasten 
to the Cove to learn the truth, and see if any assistance 
could yet be afforded, was his instant thought , and he 
had not taken many steps before he was overtaken by a 
square, sturdy figurOi wrapped in an immense great-coat 

” So, Mr. Markham, you are on your way to see about 
this wreck ” 



“Why, ay/’ said Markham roughly, though not with 
the repellant manner usual with him towards Mr Ashford, 
“ I must be there, or that boy will be in the thickest of 
at Wherever is mischief, there is he I only wonder he 
has not broken his neck long ago ” 

“ By mischief, you mean danger > ” 

“ Yes I hope he has not heard of this wreck, for if 
he has, no power on earth would keep him back from it ” 
Comparing the reports they had heard, the clergyman 
and steward walked on, Markham’s anxiety actually making 
him friendly They reached the top of the steep street of 
the Cove , but though there was a good view of the sea 
from thence, they could distmguish nothing, for another 
9loud was nsmg, and had obscured the moon They were 
soon on the quay, now still more crowded, and heard the 
exclamations of those who were stri\ang to keep their eyes 
on the boats 

“ There’s one ! ” “ No » ” “ Yes, ’tis t “ That's Sir 

Guy’s » 

Sir Guy ^ ” exclaimed jMarkham “ You don’t mean 
he IS gone ^ Then I am too late ’ What could you be 
thinking of, you old fool, Jonas, to let that boy go ? You’ll 
never see him again, I can tell you Mercy ’ Here comes 
another squall ’ There’s an end of it, then » ” 

Markham seemed to derive some relief from raihng at 
the fishermen, singly and collectively, while Mr Ashford 
tried to learn the real facts, and gather opinions as to the 
chance of safety The old fishermen held that there was 
fnghtful nsk, though the attempt was far from hopeless , 
they said the young men were all good at their oars, Sir 
Guy knew the rocks very well, and the chief fear was, that 
he might not know how to steer in such a sea , but they 
had seen that, though darmg, he was not rash They list- 
ened submissively to Mr Markham, but communicated in 
an undertone to the vicar how vam it would have been to 
attempt to restrain Sir Guy 

“ Why, sir,” said old James Robinson, “ he spoke just 
hke the captain of a man-of-war , and for all Mr Markham 
says, I don't believe he’d have been able to gainsay him ” 

‘‘ Your son is gone with him ^ ” 

** Ay, sir , and I would not say one word to stop him 
I know Sir Guy won’t run him, mto ?risk for nothing , and 
I hope, please God, if Ben comes back safe, it may be the 
steadying of him ” 
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“ ’Twas he that volunteered to go before Sir Guy came, 
they say ^ 

*^Yes, sir,” said the old man, with a pleased yet melan- 
choly look Bend's brave enough , but there^s the differ-* 
ence He^d have done it for the lark, and to dare the rest ; 
but Sir Guy does it with thought, and because it is right 
I wish it may be the steadying of Ben * ” 

The shower rushed over them again, shorter and less 
violent than the former one, but driving in most of the 
crowd, and only leaving on the quay the vicar, the steward, 
and a few of the most aniaous fishermen They could see 
nothing , for the dark slanting hne of ram swept over the 
waves, joining together the sea and thick low cloud , and 
the roaring of the sea and moaning of the wind were fearful 
No one spoke, till at last the black edges of the Shag loomed 
clearer, the moon began to glance through the skirts of 
the cloud, and the heaving and tossmg of the sea became 
more discernible 

“ There ^ — ^there * ” shouted young Jem, the widow’s son 

“ The boats » ” 

One 1 ” 

Where > — ^where > — ^for Heaven’s sake ' That’s noth- 
ing ’ ” cried Markham 

** Yes — yes » I see both,” said Jem ** The glass ^ 
Where’s Mr Brown’s glass > ” 

Markham was trying to fix his own, but neither hand 
nor eye were steady enough , he muttered, “ Hang the 
glass * ” and paced up and down m uncontrollable anxiety 
Mr Ashford turned with him, trying to speak consolmgly, 
and entirely liking the old man Markham was not un- 
grateful , but he was almost m despair 

** It IS the same over again * ” said he “ He is the age 
his father was, though Mr Morville never was such as 
he— never — ^how should he ^ He is the last of them — 
the best — ^he would have been — he was Would to Heaven 
I were with him, that, if he is lost, we might all go to- 
gether ” 

There, sir,” called Jem, who, bemg forbidden to do 
anything but watch, did so earnestly , '' they be as far 
now as opposite West Cove Don’t you see them, in that 
hght place ? ” 

The moon had by this time gone down, but the first 
great light of dawn was beginnmg to fall on the tall Shag, 
and show its fissures and dark shades, instead of leaving it 



one hard, unbroken mass Now and then Jem thought 
he saw the boats , but never so distinctly as to convince 
the watchers that they had not been swamped among the 
huge waves that tumbled and foamed m that dangerous 
tract 

Mr Ashford had borrowed Markham’s telescope, and 
was looking towards the rock, where the shipwrecked crew 
had taken refuge 

** There is some one out of the boat, climbing on the 
rocks Can you make him out Jem ? ” 

** I see — I see,’’ said Mr Brown ; there are two of 
them They are climbmg along the lee-side of the long 
ridge of rocks ” 

Ay, ay,” said old Ledbury ; they can’t get in a boat 
close to the flat rocks, they must take out a hne Bold 
fellows ! ” 

“ Where are the boats > asked Mr Ashford 
" I can tell that,” said Ledbury , ” they must have got 
under the lee of the lesser Shag There’s a nng there that 
Sir Guy had put in to moor his boat to They’ll be made 
fast there, and those two must be takmg the rope along 
that ledge, so as for the poor fellows on the rock to have 
a hold of, as they creep along to where the boats are ” 

Those broken rocks * ” said Mr Ashford Can there 
be a footing, and in such a sea ^ ” 

** Can you give a guess who they be, sir ^ ” asked Robin- 
son earnestly “ If you’d only let Jem have a look, maybe 
he could guess ” 

Markham’s glass was at his service 
Hallo i what a sea ! I see them now That’s Ben, 
going last— I know his red cap And the first — ^why, *tis 
Sir Guy himself ! ” 

Don’t be such a fool, Jem,” ciied Markham angrily 
** Sir Guy knows better Give me the glass ” I 

But when it was restored, Markham went on spying in , 
silence, while Brown, keepmg fast possession of his own 
telescope, commumcated his observations 
** Ay, I see them Where are they ? He^s chmbmg now 
There’s a breaker just there, will wash them oft as sure 
as they*re ahve! I don't see ’em Yes, I do— there’s 
Redcap ! There’s something stirring on the rock I ” 

So they watched till, after an interval, in which the 
boats disappeared behind the rocks, they were seen advanc- 
ing dver‘Sp6 waters loaded. 
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They came fast, they were in sight of ah, growmg larger 
each moment, mounting on the crest of the huge rolling 
waves, then plunged m the trough so long as to seem as 
if they were lost, then rising — nsing high as mountains 
Over the roanng waters came at length the sound of voices, 
a cheer, pitched in a different key from the thunder of 
wind and wave , they almost fancied they knew the voice 
that led the shout Such a cheer as rose m answer, from 
all the Redclyffe villagers, densely crowded on quay, and 
beach, and every comer of standing ground ! 

The sun was just up, his beams gilded the crests of the 
leaping waves, and the spray danced up, white and gay, 
round the tall rocks, whose shadow was reflected in deep 
green, broken by the ever-moving swell The Shag and 
its attendant rocks, and the broken vessel, were bathed m 
the clear morning light , the sky was of a beautiful blue, 
with magnificent masses of dark cloud, the edges, where 
touched by the sunbeams, of a pearly white , and across the 
bay, tracing behind them glittering streams of light, came 
up the two boats with their freight of rescued lives 

Martin’s boat was the first to touch the landmg-place 

“ All saved,” he said , “ all owing to him,” pointog back 
to Sir Guy 

There was no time for questions , the wan, drenched 
sailors had to be helped on shore, and the boat hauled up 
out of the way In the meantime, Guy, as he steered in 
past the quay, smiled and nodded to Mr Ashford and Mark- 
ham, and renewed the caU, AH safe ? ” Mr Ashford thought 
that he had never seen an3r(:hing bnghter than his face — 
the eyes radiant m the mommg sun, iJie damp hair hanging 
round it, and hfe, energy, and promptitude in every feature 
and movement 

The boat came m, the sailors were assisted out, partly 
by their rescuers, partly oy the spectators Guy stood up, 
and, with one foot on the seat, supported on his knee and 
against his arm a little boy, round whom his greatcoat 
was wrapped 

'*Here, Jem!” he shouted, to his rejected volunteer, 
who had been very active in bnngxng in the boat, here’s 
something for you to do This poor little fellow has got 
a broken arm Will you ask your mother to take him m ? 
She’s the best nurse m the pansh And send up for Mr 
Gregson ” 4 

Jem received the boy as tenderly as he was given ; and. 



with one bound, Guy was by the side of his two friends 
Mr Ashford shook hands with heartfelt gratulation , Mark- 
ham exclaimed 

There, Sir Guy, after the old fashion ^ Never was man 
so mad in this world ^ I’ve done talking ^ You 11 never 
be content till you have got your death As if no one could 
do anything without you * ” 

“ Was it you who carried out the line on the rock ^ ” said 
Mr Ashford 

‘*Ben Robinson and I I had often been there, after 
sea-anemones and weeds, and I had a rope round me, so 
don’t be angry, Markham ” 

have no more to say,” answered Markham, almost 
surly “ I might as well talk to a sea-gull at once As if 
you had any nght to throw away your life > ” 

I enjoyed it too much to have anything to say for my- 
self,” said Guy, “besides, we must see after these poor 
men There were two or three nearly drowned Is no one 
gone for Mr Gregson ^ ” 

Mr Gregson, the doctor, was already present, and no 
one who had any authonty could do anything but attend 
to the disposal of the shipwrecked crew Mr Ashford went 
one way, Markham another, Guy a third, but, between 
one cottage and another, Mr Ashford learned some particu- 
lars The crew had been found on a fiat rock, and the fisher- 
men had at first thought all their penis in vain, for it was 
impossible to bnng the boats up, on account of the rocks^ 
which ran out on a long reef Sir Guy, who knew the place, 
steered to the sheltered spot where he had been used to 
make fast his own httle boat, and undertook to make his way 
from thence to the rock where the crew had taken refuge, 
carrying a rope to serve as a kind of hand-rail, when fast- 
ened, f rpm one rock to the other ^ Ben insisted on sharing 
his pent, and they had crept along the shppery, broken 
reefs, lashed by the surge, for such a distance, that the 
fishermen shuddered as they spoke of the danger of being 
tom off by the force of the waves, and dashed against the 
rocks Nothing else could have saved the crew They 
had hardly accomphshed the passage through the rising 
tide, even with the aid of the rope and the guidance of Sir 
Guy and Ben, and, before the boats had gone half a mile 
on their return, the surge was tumbhng funously over the 
ston^p where they had been found 

The sailors were safely disposed of, in bed, or by the 
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fireside, the fishers vying in services to them Mr Ashford 
went to the cottage of Charity Ledbury, Jem*s mother, to 
inquire for the boy with the broken arm As he entered the 
empty kitchen, the opposite door of the stairs was opened, 
and Guy appeared, stepping softly, and speaking low 

Poor little fellow * he said , ** he is just going to sleep 
He bore it famously * 

The setting his arm ^ 

“ Yes He was quite sensible, and very patient and that 
old Charity Ledbury is a capital old woman She and Jem 
are dehghted to have him, and will nurse him excellently 
How are all the others ^ Has that poor man come to his 
senses • 

“ Yes I saw him safe m bed at old Robinson’s The 
captain is at the Browns’ ” 

“ I wonder what time pf day it is ^ ” 

Past eight Ah * there is the bell beginning I was 
thinking of going to tell Master Ray we are not too much 
excited to remember church-gomg this mormng , but I am 
glad he has found it out only ten minutes too late I must 
make haste Good-bye * ” 

'‘May not I come too, or am I too strange a figure ^ ” 
said Guy, looking at his dress, thrown on in haste, and 
saturated with sea-water 

" May you ^ ” said Mr Ashford, smiling “ Is it wise, 
with all your wet things ^ 

"I am not given to colds,” answered Guy, and they 
walked on quicMy for some minutes , after which he said, 
m a low voice and hurried manner, “ Would you make 
some mention of it in the Thanksgiving "> ” 

Of course I wiU,” said Mr Ashford, with much emotion 
“ The danger must have been great ” 

“ It was,” said Guy, as if the strong feehng would show 
itself ” It was most merciful That httle boat felt like a 
toy at the will of the winds and waves, till one recollected 
who held the storm in His hand ” 

He spoke very simply, as if he could not help it, with hxs 
eye fix:ed on the clear eastern sky, and with a tone of grave 
awe and thankfulness which greatly struck Mr Ashford, 
from the complete absence of self-consciousness, or from 
any attempt either to magmfy or depreciate his sense of the 
danger 

” You thought the storm a more dangerous time than 
your expedition on the rock ^ ” 



*‘lt was not The fishermen, who were used to such 
things, did not think 'much of it , but I am glad to have 
been out on such a mght, if only for the magnificent sensa- 
tion it gives to reahse one’s own powerlessness and His 
might As for the rock, there was something to do to look 
to one’s footing, and cling on ; no time to think ” 

It was a desperate thing * ” 

Not so bad as it looked One step at a time is all one 
wants, you know, and that there always was But what 
a fine fellow Ben Robinson is ! He behaved like a regular 
hero — ^it was the thorough contempt and love of danger one 
reads of There must be a great deal of good in him, if one 
only knew how to get hold of it ” 

** Look there ! ” was Mr Ashford’s answer, as he turned 
his head at the church wicket , and, at a short distance 
behind, Guy saw Ben himseH walking up the path, with 
his thankful, happy father, a sight that had not been seen 
for months, nay, for years 

** Ay,” he said, such a night as this, and such a good 
old man as the father, could not fail to bring out all the 
good in a man ” 

Yes,” thought Mr Ashford, '‘such a night, under such 
a leader! The sight of so much courage based on that 
foundation is what may best touch and save that man ” 
After church, Guy walked fast away , Mr Ashford went 
home, made a long breakfast, having the whole story to 
tell, and was ofi to the scene of action again, where he 
found the njaster, quite restored, and was presently joined 
by Markham Of Sir Guy there was no news, except that 
Jem Ledbury said he had looked in after church to know 
how the cabin-boy was going on, and the master, under- 
standmg that he had been the leader in the rescue, was 
very anxious to thank him, and walked up to the house 
wiih Markham and Mr Ashford* 

Markham conducted them straight to the library, the 
door of which was open He crossed the room, smiled, 
and made a sign to Mr Ashford, who looked in some sur- 
prise and amusement It has been already said that the 
room was so spacious that the inhabited part looked like 
a little encampment by the fire, though the round table 
was large, and the green leather sofa and arm-chair were 
cumbrous 

Ifowever, Old Sir Guy’s arm-chair was never used by his 
grarSson , Markham might sit there, and Bustle did some- 
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times , but Guy always used one of the unpretendmg, nn- 
luxurious chairs, which were the staple of the room This, 
however, was vacant, and on the table before it stood the 
remains of breakfast, a loaf reduced to half its dimensions, 
an empty plate and coffee-cup The fire was burnt down 
to a single log, and on the sofa, on all the various books 
with which it was strewed, lay Guy, m anything but a 
comfortable position, his head on a great dictionary, fairly 
overcome with sleep , his very thick, black eyelashes rest- 
ing on his fresh, bright cheek, and the relaxation of the 
grave expression of his features making him look even 
younger than he really was 

He 'vjras so sound asleep that it was not till some move- 
ment of Markham’s that he awoke, and started up, ex- 
claiming 

“ What a horrid shame I I am very sorry ! ” 

” Sorry t what for ? ” said Markham I am glad, at 
any rate, you have been wise enough to change your things, 
and eat some breakfast ” 

I meant to have done so much,” said Guy , “ but sea- 
wmd makes one so sleepy I ” Then, perceiving the captain, 
he came forward, hoping he was quite recovered 
The captain stood mystified, for he could not beheve this 
shm youth could be the Sir Guy of whose name he had 
heard so much, and, after answering the inquiry, he began 

“ If I could have the honour of seeing Sir Guy ** 

WeU ^ ” said Guy 

“ I beg your pardon, sir i ” said the captain, while they 
all laughed *‘l did not guess you could be so young a 
gentleman I am sure, sir, ’tis what any man might be 

proud of having done, and I never saw anything like 

it I ” he added, with a fresh start, “ and it will do you 
honour everywhere All our hves are owing to you, sir ” 
Guy did not cut him short, though very glad when it 
was over He felt he should not, m the captain’s place, 
like to have his thanks shortened, and besides, if ever there 
was happiness or exultation, it was in the glistening eyes 
of old Markham, the first time he had ever been able to be 
justly proud of one of the family, whom he loved with so 
much faithfulness and devotion 



CHAPTER XXIV 


Is there a word, or jest, or game, 

But time encrusteth round 
With sad associate thoughts the same ^ 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning 

Among the persons who spent a forlorn autumn was Mr 
Ross, though his troubles were not quite of the same descrip- 
tion as those of his young parishioners He missed his 
daughter very much , all his household affairs got out 
of order, the schoolgirls weie naughty, and neither he, 
nor Miss Edmonstone, nor the mistress, could discover the 
culprits, their inquines produced nothing but a wild con- 
fusion of mutual accusations, where the truth was undis- 
tinguishable The cook never could find anything to make 
broth of , Mr Ross could never lay his hands on the books 
he wanted for himself or anybody else , and, lastly, none 
of his shirts ever had their buttons on 
Mary, meanwhile, had to remain through a whole course 
of measles, then to greet the amval of a new nephew, and 
to attend his christening , but she had made a vow that 
she would be at home by Chnstmas, and she kept it 
Mr Ross had the satisfaction of fetching her home from 
the station the day before Christmas Eve, and of seeing 
her opposite to him, on her own side of the table, in the 
evemng, putting on the buttons, and considering it an 
especial favour and kmdness, for which to be for ever 
grateful, that he had written ah his Chnstmas sermons 
beforehand, so as to have a whole evening clear befoie her 
He was never a great letter-writer, and Mary had a great 
deal to hear, for aU that had come to her were the mam 
facts, with very few details 

I have had very few letters, even from Holly well/' said 
she ** I suppose it is on account of Charles's lUness You 
think him really better ’ " 

“ Yes, much better. I forgot to tell you, you are wanted 
for their Chnstmas party to-morrow night " 

" Oh ^ he IS well enough for them not to put it oft I Is 
he able to be out of bed ^ " 

Ho, he hes perfectly flat, and looks very thin It has 
been a very severe iHness I don't think I ever knew him 
so much , but, at the same tune, I never knew hun 
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behave so well, or show so much patience and consideration 
for other people I was the more surpnsed, because at 
first he seemed to have relapsed into all the wa3rs he thought 
he had shaken ofi, he was so irntable and fretful, that 
poor Mrs Edmonstone looked worn out , but it seems to 
have been only the beginmng of the illness , it was very 
different after he was laid up ” 

Has he had you to see him > 

'^Yes, he asked for it, which he never did before, and 
Amabel reads to him every morning There is certainly 
much more that is satisfactory about those young Edmon- 
stones than there once seemed reason to expect ” 

“ And now tell me about Sir Guy What is the matter ^ 
Why does he not come home this winter ^ 

I cannot tell you the rights of it Marv Mr Edmon- 
stone IS very much offended about something he is reported 
to have said, and suspects him of having been in mischief 
at St Mildred’s , but I am not at all persuaded that it is 
not one of Mr Edmonstone’s affronts ” 

Where is he ? ” * 

*‘At Reddy ffe I have a letter from him which I am 
jomg to answer to-mght I shall tell the Edmonstones 
ibout it, for I cannot believe that, if he had been guilty of 
anything very wrong, his mind would be occupied in this 
manner , ” and he gave Mary the letter 
''Oh, no I ” exclaimed Mary, as she read "I am sure 
le cannot be in any mischief "What an admirable per- 
son he IS * I am very sorry this cloud has ansen * 
I was thinking last summer how happy they all were 
together ” 

" Either this or Charles’s illness has cast a gloom over 
the whole house The girls are both grown much graver ” 

" Amy graver ^ ” said Mary quickly 
" I think so At least she did not seem to cheer up as 
I should have expected when her brother grew better 
She looks as if she had been nursing him too closely, and 
yet I see her walking a good deal ” 

" Poor little Amy * ” said Mary, and she asked no more 
questions, but was anxious to make her own observations 
She did not see the Edmonstones till the next evening, 
as the day was wet, and she only received a little note, 
teUing her that the carnage would be sent to fetch her and 
Mr Ross The whole of the family, except Charles, were 
in the drawing-room, but Mary looked chiefly at Amy She 



was la wlaite, witli holly in her hair, and did not look sorrow- 
ful , but she was paler and thinner than last summer, and 
though she spoke, smiled, and laughed when she ought, 
it was without the gay, childish freedom of former times 
She was a small, pale, quiet girl now, not a merry, caress- 
ing kitten Mary recollected what she had been in the 
wood last summer, and was sure it was more than Charles's 
illness that had altered her , yet still Amy had not Laura's 
harassed look 

Mary had not much talk with Amy, for it was a large 
party, with a good many young ladies and children, and 
Amy had a great deal of work in the way of amusing them. 
She had a weaned look, and was evidently exerting herself 
to the utmost 

** You look tired," said Mary kindly 
**No, it is only stupidity," said Amy, smiling rather 
sadly We can't be entertaining without Charlie " 

"It has been a melancholy winter," began Mary, but 
she was surpnsed, for Amy's face and neck coloured in a 
moment , then, recovering herself, with some hesitation 
she said 

" Oh * but Charlie is much better, and that is a grea 
comfort I am glad you are come home, Mary " 

" We are going to have some magic music," was said at 
the other end of the room " Who will play ^ " 

" Little Amy 1 " said Mr Edmonstone " Where is she > 
She always does it to admiration Amy, come and be a 
performer " 

Amy rose, and came forward, but the colour had flushed 
into her cheeks agam, and the recollection occurred to 
Mary, that her fame as a performer, in that way, arose from 
the very amusing manner in which she and Sir Guy had 
conducted the game last year At the same moment her 
mother metLer, and whispered • 

" Had you rather not, my dear ? " ' 

" I can do it, mamma, thank you — ^never imnd " 

" I should like to send you up to Charlie-— he has been 
so long alone " 

!! 2-^' thank you, dear mamma 1 " with a look of relief 
Here is Charlotte wild to be a musician," said Mrs. 
Edmonstone "Perhaps you will see how she can man- 
age; for I thmk Charles must want a visit from his nttle 
nurse ” 

Amy moved quietly away, and entered Charles's room, 
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full of warm gratitude for the kmdness which was always 
seelnng how to spare her 

Charles was asleep, and throwing a shawl round her, she 
sat down in the dim light of the lamp, relieved by the still- 
ness, only broken by now and then a louder note of the 
music downstairs It was very comfortable, after all that 
buzz of talk, and the jokes that seemed so nonsensical and 
tiresome There were but two people who could manage 
to make a party entertainmg, and that was the reason it 
was so different last year Then Amy wondered if she was 
the only person who felt sick at heart and dreary , but she 
only wondered for a moment — she murmured half aloud 
to herself, I said I never would think of him except at 
my prayers ! Here I am doing it again, and on Christmas 
night I won’t hide my eyes and moan over my broken 
reed ; for Christmas is come, and the circles of song are 
widening round I Glory < goodwill, peace on earth 1 How 
he sang it last year, the last thing, when the people were 
gone, before we went np to bed But I am breakmg my 
resolution again I must do something ” 

She took up a book of sacred poetry, and began to learn 
a piece which she already nearly knew , but the light was 
bad, and it was dreamy work , and probably she was half 
asleep, for her thoughts wandered on to Sintram and the 
castle on the Mondenfelsen, which seemed to her like what 
she had pictured the Redcl3rfie crags, and the castle itself 
was connected in her imagination with the deep, echoing 
porch, while Guy's own voice seemed to be chanting 


Who lives forlorn. 

On God’s own word^doth rest , 

HiS path IS bnght 
With heavenly light, 

His lot among the blest 

Are you there, Amy ^ ” said Charles, waking What 
are you staying here for ? Don’t they want you ? 

Mamma was so kind as to send me up 
I fltn glad you are come, for I have something to tell 
you Mr Ross has been up to see me, you know, and he 
a letter from Guy ” Amy’s heart beat fast, and, with 
eyes fixed on the ground, she listened as Charles continued 
to give an account of Guy’s letter about Coombe Prior 
"Mr Ross IS quite satisfied about him, Amy,’* he con- 



eluded msh you could have heard the decided way 
in which he said, * He will hve it down ’ 

Amy’s answer was to stoop down and kiss her brother’s 
forehead 

Another week brought Guy’s renewal of the correspond- 
ence 

Amy, here is something for you to read,” said Charles, 
holdmg up the letter as she came into the room 

She knew the writing “ Wait one moment, Charlie, 
dear ; ” and she ran out of the room, found her mother 
fortunately alone, and said, averting her face, Mamma, 
dear, do you think I ought to let Charlie show me that 
letter ^ ” 

Mrs Edmonstone took hold of her hand, and drew her 
round so as to look mto the face through its veiling curls 
The hand shook, and the face was in a glow of eagerness 
“ Yes, dearest » ” said she, for she could not help it , and 
then, as Amy ran back again, she asked herself whether 
it was foolish, and bad for her sweet little daughter , then 
declared to herself that it must — ^it should — ^it would come 
nght 

There was not a word of Amy in the letter, but it, or 
something else, made her more bright and cheerful than 
she had been for some time past It seemed as if the 
lengthening days of January were bringing renewed com- 
fort with them, when Charles, who ever since October had 
been confined to bed, was able to wear the Cbmese dressing- 
gown, be hfted to a couch, and wheeled into the dressing- 
room, still prostrate, but much enjoying the change of 
scene, which he called commg into the world 
These were the events at quiet Hollywell, while RedclyfiEe 
was still engrossed with the shipwreck, which seemed to 
have come on purpose to enhven and occupy this solitary 
winter It perplexed the Ashfords about their baronet more 
than ever Mr Ashford said that no one whose conscience 
was not clear could have confronted danger as he had done ; 
and yet the certainty that he was under a cloud, and the 
sadness, so inconsistent with his age and temperament, 
still puzzled them Mrs Ashford thought she had made a 
discovery The second day after the wreck, the whole crew, 
except the little cabm-boy, were gomg to set off to the 
nearest sea-port ; and the evening preceding their depar- 
tee, they were to meet their rescuers, the fi.shermen, at a 
supper in great servants’ hall at the Park Edward 
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and Robert were in great glory, bringing m huge branches 
of evergreens to embellish the clean, cold place , and Mr 
and Mrs Ashford and Grace were to come to see the enter- 
tainment, after having some coffee m the library 

Guy prepared it for his company by tumbling his books 
headlong from the sofa to a more remote ottoman, sticking 
a bit of holly on the mantel-shelf, putting out his beloved 
old fnend, Strutt's Sports and PasUmes, to amuse Grace, 
and making up an immense fire , and then, looking round, 
thought the room was uncommonly comfortable , but the 
first thing that struck Mrs Ashford, when, with face beam- 
ing welcome, he ushered her in from the great hall, was, 
how forlorn rooms looked that had not a woman to inhabit 
them 

The supper went off with great eclat Arnaud at the 
head of the table carved with foreign courtesies, contrasted 
with the downright bluff way of the sailors As soon as 
Sir Guy brought Mrs Ashford to look in on them, old 
James Robinson proposed his health, with hopes he would 
soon come and live among them for good , and Jonas 
Ledbury added another wish, that Lady Morville '' might 
soon be there too At these words, an expression of pain 
came upon Guy’s face , his lips were rigidly pressed to- 
gether , he turned hastily away, and paced up and down 
before he could command his countenance All were so 
busy cheering, that no one heeded his change of demeanour 
save Mrs Ashford, and though, when he returned to the 
place where he had been standing, his complexion was 
deepened, his lip quivered, and his "voice trembled in re- 
turning thanks, Mr Ashford only saw the emotion naturally 
excited by his people's attachment 

The lady understood it better ; and when she talked it 
O’ver with her husband in the evening, they were convinced 
the cause of his trouble must be some uniortunate attach- 
ment, which he might think it his duty to overcome , and 
ha'ving settled this, they became very fond of him, and 
anxious to make Redcljrffe agreeable to him 

Cap'tain and crew departed , the little boy was better, 
and ins hosts. Chanty and Jem Ledbury, only wished to 
keep him for ever , the sensation at Redclyffe was sub- 
siding, when one mommg Markham came in a state of 
extreme satisfaction and importance, to exhibit the 
paper, with a full account of the gallant conduct of the 
youthful baronet Two or three days after, on coming 
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home from a nde to Coombe Prior, Guy found Lord Thorn- 
dale’s card, and heard from Arnaud, that my lord had 
made particular inquiries how long he would be in the 
country, and had been to the cliif to see where the wreck 
was ” 

Markham likewise attached great importance to this visit, 
and went o£E into a long story about his infiuence, and the 
representation of Moorworth, or even of the county As 
soon as Guy knew what he was talking about, he e3j;claimed, 
** Oh, I hope all that is not coming on me yet ^ Till I can 
manage Todd and Coombe Prior, I am sure I am not fit 
to manage the country ! " 

A few mornings after, he found on the table an envelope, 
which he studied, as if playing with his eagerness It had 
an East-hill post-mark, and a general air of Hollywell writ- 
ing, but it was not in the hand of either of the gentlemen, 
nor was the tail of the y such as Mrs Edmonstone was 
wont to make It had even a resemblance to Amabel’s 
own wnting that startled him He opened it at last, and 
within found the hand he could not doubt — Charles’s, 
namely — much more crooked than usual and the words 
shortened and blotted 

“ Dear G , — ought not to do this, but I must , I have 
tyrannised over Charlotte, and obtained the wherewithal 
Write me a full account of your gallant conduct I saw 
it first m A ’s face It has done you great good with my 
father I will write more when I can I can’t get on 
now C M E” 

He might well say he had first seen it in his sister’s face 
She had brought him the paper, and was looking for some- 
thing he wanted her to read to him, when “ Redclyfie Bay ” 
met her eye, and then came the whole at one dehghHul 
glance He saw the heightened colour, the exquisite smile, 
the tear-drop on the eyelash 

Amy 1 what have you “diere ? ” 

She pointed to the place, gave the paper mto his hand, 
and burst mto tears, the gush of taumphant feeling, Not 
on© was shed because she was divided frpm the hero of 
the shipwreck ; they were pure unselfish tears of joy, exul- 
and thankfulness Charles read the history, and she 
hstened m silence , then looked it over again with him, 
and betrayed how thoroughly she had been tau^t the 
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whole geography of Redcl3r£fe Bay The next person who 
came in was Chailotte , and as soon as she understood 
what occupied them, she went into an ecstasy, and flew 
away with the paper, rushmg with it straight into her 
father^s room, where she broke into the middle of his letter* 
writing, by reading it in a voice of triumph 
Mr Edmonstone was delighted He was just the person 
who would be far more taken with an exploit of this kind, 
such as would make a figure In the world, than by steady 
^ perseverance in well-doing, and his heart was won directly 
His wrath at the hasty words had long been dimmishmg, 
and now was absolutely lost in his admiration **Fine 
fellow * noble fellow 1 he said ** He is the bravest boy 
I ever heard of , but I knew what was in him from the 
first I wish from my heart there was not this cloud over 
him I am sure the whole story has not a word of truth m 
it, but he won’t say a word to clear himself, or else we 
would have him here again to-morrow ” 

This was the first tune Mr Edmonstone had expressed 
anything of real desue to recall Guy, and it was what 
Charles meant in his letter 

The tyranny over Charlotte was exercised while the rest 
were at dinner, and they were alone together They talked 
over the adventure for the tenth time that day, and Charles 
grew so excited that he vowed that he must at once write 
to Guy , ordered her to give him the matenals, and when 
she hesitated, forced her into it, by declaring that he should 
get up and reach the things herself, which would be a great 
deal worse She wanted to write from his dictation, but 
he would not consent, thinking that his mother might not 
consider it proper^ and he began vigorously , but though 
long used to writing in a recumbent posture, he found him- 
self less capable now than he had expected, and went on 
soliloquising thus “ What a pen you’ve given me, Char- 
lotte There goes a blot * Here, another dip, will you ! 
and take up that with the blotting-paper before it becomes 
more hke a spider 

“ Won’t you make a fresh begimnng ^ ** 

** No, that has cost me too much already I’ve got no 
more command over my fingers Here we go mto the 
farther comer of the paper. Well I C M E There ’tis— «- 
do it up, w^ll you ? If A.e can read it he’ll be lucky How 
my arms ache * ” 

** I hope it has not hurt you. Charhe , but I am sure he 



wilPbe very glad of it Oh ^ I’m glad you said that about 
Amy 

Who told you to read it. Puss ? ** 

I could not help it , 'tis so large 
'' I beheve I dtdnH ought to have said it Don’t teU her 
I did/’ said Charles , ** but I couldn’t for the life of me — 
or what is more to the purpose, for the trouble of it — help 
putting it He IS too true a toght not to hear that his 
lady, not exactly smiled, but cned ” 

**He IS a true kmght,” said Charlotte emphatically, as 
with her best pen, and with mfimte satisfaction, she indited 
th'^ “ Sir Guy Morville, Bart , Redcly^ffe Park, Moorworth,” 
only wishing she could lengthen out the words infinitely 
“Do you remember, Charlie, how we sat here the first 
evening he came, and you took me m about the deadly 
feud ^ ” 

“ It was no take-m,’' said Charles , “ only the feud is all 
on one side ” 

“ Oh, dear ^ it has been such a stupid winter without 
Guy,’^ sighed Charlotte , “ if this won’t make papa forgive 
him, I don’t know what will ” 

“ I wish it would, with all my heart,” said Charles , 
“but logically, if you understand the word, Charlotte, it 
does not make much difference to the accusation It would 
not exactly be received as exculpatory evidence m a court 
of justice ” 

“ You don’t beheve the hornd stones ^ ” 

“ I beheve that Guy has gamed quite as much as I have 
myself , but I want to see him cleared beyond the power of 
Phihp to gainsay or disbelieve it I should like to have such 
a force of proof as would annihilate Phihp , and if I was 
anything but what I am, I would have it If you could 
but lend me a leg for two days, Charlotte ” 

“ I'wish I could ” 

“ One thmg shall be done,” proceeded Charles , “ my 
father shall go and meet him m person when he comes of 
age Now Don Phihp is out of the way, I trust I can bring 
that about ” 

“ If he would but come here ! ” 

** No, that must not be, as mamma says, till there is some 
explanaticm , but if I was but m my usual slate, I would 
go with papa and meet him in London I wonder if there 
g mf cl^ce of it The 28th of March— ten weeks off I 
If I but get hold of those trusty cratches of mine by 
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that time 1*11 do, and 1*11 do, and 1*11 do We will bnng 
back Amy*s knight with flying colours ** 

“ Oh, how happy we should be \ ** 

** If I only knew what sort of sense that Markham of his 
may have, I would give him a hint, and set him to ferret 
out at St Mildred’s Or shall I get Dr Mayerne to order 
me there for change of air ^ ” 

So schemed Charles , while Guy, on his side, busied him- 
self at Redclyfe as usual , took care and thought for the 
cabin-boy — returned Lord Thomdale’s call without find- 
ing him at home — ^saw the school fimshed, and opened — and 
became more intimate with the Ashfords 

He said he should not come home at Easter, as he should 
be very busy reading for his degree , and as his birthday 
this year fell in Holy Week there could be no rejoicings , 
besides, as he was not to have his property is his own hands 
till he was five-and-twenty, it would make no difference 
to the people The Ashfords agreed they had rather he 
was safe at home for the vacation, and were somewhat 
anxious when he spoke of coming home to settle, after he 
had taken his degree 

For his own part he was glad the season would prevent 
any rejoicings, for he was in no frame of mind to enter 
into them, and his birthday had been so sad a day for his 
grandfather, that he had no associations of pleasure con- 
nected with it 

Markham understood the feeling, hked it, and shared 
it, only saying that they would have their day of rejoicing 
when he marned Guy could not answer, and the old 
steward remarked the look of pain 

Sir Guy,” said he, “ is it that which is wrong with you ^ 
Don’t be angry with an old man for asking the question, 
but I only would hope and trust you are not gettmg into 
any scrape ” 

Thank you, Markham,” said Guy, after an effort , “ I 
cannot tell you about it I will only set you at rest by 
saying it is nothing you could think I ought to be ashamed 
of” 

Then why — ^what has come between ? What could man 
or woman object to in you > ” said Markham, regarding him 
proudly 

” These unhappy suspicions,” said Guy 
** I can’t make it out,” said Markham You must 
have been doing something foohsh to give rise to them ” 



Guy told nearly what he had said on the first day of his 
return, but nothing could be done towards clearing up the 
mystery, and he returned to Oxford as usual 
March commenced, and Charles, though no longer abso- 
lutely recumbent, and able to write letters again, could 
not yet attempt to use his crutches, so that all his designs 
vamshed, except that of persuading his father to go to 
London to meet Guy and Markham there, and transact 
the business consequent on his ward’s attaining his majority 
He trusted much to Guy^s personal influence, and said to 
his father, “ You know no one has seen him yet but Philip, 
and he would teU things to you that he might not to him ” 
It was an argument that delighted Mr Edmonstone 
'*Of course I have more weight and expenence, and — 
and poor Guy is very fond of us Eh, Charhe ? ” 

So Charles wrote to make an appointment for Guy to 
meet his guardian and Markham in London on Easter 
Tuesday *‘If you will clear Up the gambling story/’ he 
wrote, ** all may yet be well ” 

Guy sighed as he laid aside the letter “ All in vain, kind 
Charlie,” said he to himself, “ vam as are my attempts to 
keep my poor uncle from sinking himself further! Is it 
fair, though,” continued he, with vehemence, ‘‘that the 
happmess of at least one life should be sacrificed to hide 
one step m the rum of a man who will not let himself be 
saved ^ Is it not a waste of self-devotion ^ Have I any 
nght to sacrifice hers ? Ought I not rather” — and a flash 
of joy came over him — “ to make my uncle give me back 
my promise of concealment ? I can make it up to him 
It cannot injure him, smce only the Edmonstones will know 
it I But ” — and he pressed his hps firmly together — ” is 
tos the spint I have been struggling for this whole winter ? 
Did I not see that patient waiting and yielding is fit penance 
fer my violence It would be ungenerous I will wait and 
bear, contented that Heaven knows my innocence at least 
in ihis^ For her, when at my best I dreaded that my love 
might bring sorrow on her— how much more now, when I 
have my doom face to face, and when the first step 
towards her would be what 1 cannot openly and absolutely 
dedate to be right! That would be the very means of 
brmgmg the suffering on her, and I should deserve it ** 

Guy quitted these thoughts to write to Markham to make 
^pomtment, finishing his letter with a request that 
Markham would stop at St Mildred’s on his way to London, 
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and pay Miss Wellwood, the lady with whom his Tincle's 
daughter was placed, for her quarter’s board ''I hope 
this will not be a very troublesome request,” wrote Guy, 
but I know you had rather I did it in this way, than dis- 
obey your maxims, as to not sendmg money by the post ” 
The time before the day of meeting was spent m strength- 
emng himself against the pain it would be to refuse his 
confidence to Mr Edmonstone, and thus to throw away 
the last chance of reconciliation, and of Amy This would 
be the bitteiest pang of ah — ^to see them ready to receive 
him, and he forced to reject their kindness 
So passed the preceding week, and with it his twenty- 
first birthday, spent very differently from the way in which 
it would ordinarily be passed by a youth m his position 
It went by in hard study and sad musings, in bracing 
himself to a resolution that would cost him all he held 
dear, and, as the only means of so bracing himself, in try- 
ing to fix his gaze more steadily beyond the earth 
Easter Day steadied the gaze once more for him, and as 
the past week had nerved him in the spirit of self-sacrifice, 
the feast day brought him true unchanging joy, shimng out 
of sadness, and enlightening the path that would lead him 
to keep his resolution to the utmost, and endure the want 
of earthly hope 


CHAPTER XXV 

Already is thy spirit thus divine. 

Whatever weal or woe betide, 

Be that high sense of duty still thy guide. 

And all good powers will aid a soul like thine 

Southey 

** Xow for it ^ ” thought Guy, as he dismissed his cab, and 
was shown upstairs in the hotel Give me the^ strength 
to withstand I ” 

The door was opened, and he beheld Mr Edmonstone, 
Markham, and another — ^it surely was Sebastian Dixon < 
All sprung up to receive him , and Mr Edmonstone, seiz- 
ing him by both hands, exclaimed 

Here he is himself I Guy, my boy, my dear boy, you are 
the most generous fellow m the world I You have been used 



aboimiiably I wish my two hands had been cut ott betore 
I was persuaded to write that letter , but it is all right 
now Forget and forgive — eh, Guy ^ You^ll come home 
with me,, and we will wnte this very day for Delorame ” 
Guy was almost giddy with surprise He held one of Mr 
Edmonstone*s hands, and pressed it hard , his other hand 
he passed over his eyes, as if in a dream All right ^ he 
repeated 

All right < ’’ said Mr Edmonstone I know where 
your money went, and I honour you for it , and there stands 
the man who told me the whole story I said, fiom the 
first, it was a confounded slander It was all owing to the 
httle girl 

Guy turned his face in amazement towards his uncle, 
who was only waiting to explain Never till this morning 
had I the least suspicion that I had been the means of 
brmging you under any imputation How could you keep 
me m ignorance ? ’’ 

You have told ’’ 

“Of the cheque,'* broke in Mr Edmonstone, “and of 
all the rest, and of your providing for the little girl How 
could you do it with that pittance of an allowance of yours ^ 
And Master Philip saymg you never had any money * No 
wonder, indeed * " 

“ If I had known you were pinching yourself," said 

Dixon, “ my mind would have revolted " 

“Let me understand it," said Guy, grasping the back 
of a chair “ Teh me, Markham Is it really so ^ Am 
I cleared ^ Has Mr Edmonstone a right to be satisfied ^ " 
“ Yes, Sir Guy," was Markham's direct answer “ Mr 
Dixon has accounted for your disposal of the thirty pound 
cheque, and there is an end of the matter " 

Guy drew a long breath, and the convulsive grasp of 
his fingers relaxed 

“ I cannot thank you enough " said he to his uncle , 
then to Mr Edmonstone, “ How is Charles > " 

“ Better — much better, you shall see him to-morrow — eh, 
Guy " 

“ But I cannot explam about the one thousand pounds " 
“ Never mind — ^you never had it, so you can't have mis- 
spent it. That's neither here nor there " 

Tt forgive my language respecting you ’ " 

Nonsense about that » If you never said anything worse 
that Philip was a meddhng coxcomb, you haven’t much 
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to repent of , and I am sure I was ten old fools wiseii I fet 
him bore me into writing that letter ” 

** No, no , you did right under your belief , and circum- 
stances were strong against me " And is it clear ^ Are 
we where we were before ^ 

“ We are — ^we are in everything , only we know better 
what you are worth, Guy Shake hands once more There's 
an end of all misunderstanding and vexation, and we stf^ll 
be all right at home again ^ " # 

The shake was a mighty one Guy shaded his face for 
a moment or two, and then said 

It is too much I don't understand it How did you 
know this matter wanted explanation ^ " said he, turmng 
to his uncle 

“I learned it from Mr Markham, and you will do me 
the justice to believe, that I was greatly shocked to find 
that your generosity ” 

“ The truth of the matter is this,” said Markham “ You 
sent me to Miss Wellwood’s, at St Mildred's The principal 
was not within, and while waiting for her to make the pay- 
ment, I got into conversation with her sister Miss Jane 
She told me that the chdd, Mr Dixon's daughter, was 
always talking of your kindness, especially of a morning 
at St Mildred's, when you helped him m some dif&culty 
I thought this threw some hght on the matter, found out 
Mr Dixon this mormng, and you see the result ” 

I do, indeed,” said Guy , ” I vash I could attempt to 
thank you all ” 

“Thanks enough for me to see you look like yourself,” 
said Markham “Did you think I was going to sit stiU 
and leave you in the mess you had got yourself into, with 
your irregularity about keeping your accounts ^ ” 

“ And to you,” said Guy, looking at his uncle, as if it 
was especially pleasant to be obliged to him “ You never 
can guess what I owe to you * ” 

“ Nay, I deserve no thanks at all,” said Sebastian, “ since 
I was the means of bringing the imputation on you , and 
I am sure it is enough for a wretch like me, not to have 
brought only misery wherever I turn — to have done some- 
thing to repair the evil I have caused Oh, could I but 
bring back your father to what he was when first I saw 
him as you are now » ” 

He was getting into one of those violent fits of self- 
reproach, at once genuine and theatrical, of which Guy 
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fe.ad a sort of horror, and it was well Mr Edmonstone broke 
in, like comedy into tragedy 

Come, what's past can't be helped, and I have no end 
of work to be done, so there's speechifying enough for once 
Mr Dixon, you must not be going Sit down and look over 
the newspaper, while we sign these papers You must dine 
with us, and dnnk your nephew's health, though it is not 
his real birthday " 

Guy was much pleased that Mr Edmonstone should have 
given his invitation, as well as with the consideration 
Markham had shown for Dixon in his narration Mr 
Dixon, who had learned to consider parents and guardians 
as foes and tyrants, stammered and looked confused and 
enraptured , but it appeared that he could not stay, for 
he had a professional engagement He gave them an ex- 
hortation to come to the concert where he was employed, 
and grew so ardent in his description of it, that Guy could 
have wished to go , but his companions were in haste to 
say there was far too much to do And the next moment 
Guy told himself, that Mr Edmonstone's good-natured face 
and joyous eh, Guy > " were more to him than any music 
he could hear nearer than Holl3rwell 

He went downstairs with his uncle, who all the way 
raved about the music, satisfied to find ears that could 
comprehend, and was too full of it even to attend or respond 
to the parting thanks, for his last words were something 
about a magnificent counter-tenor 

Guy walked up slowly, trjnng to gather his thoughts 
but when it came back to him that Amy was his again, 
his brain seemed to real with ecstasy, and it would have 
taken far more time than he could spare to recall his sober 
senses , so he opened the door, to convince himself at least 
of Mr Edmonstone's presence, and was received with an- 
other shake of the hand 

“ So here you are agam I was afraid he was carrying 
yon ofi to his concert after all I beheve you have half a 
mmd for it Do you like to stay in London for the next ? 
Eh, Guy ? ” and it was good to hear Mr Edmonstone's 
heaxiy laugh, as he patted his ward on the shoulder, saw 
his blushing, smilmg shake of the head, and gave a toow- 
mg look, which let in a fresh light on Markham, and luckily 
was unseen by Guy 

“ Well," continued Mir Edmonstone, ** the mart is more 
geaitlemanbke than I expected A good sort of Mlow at 
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the bottom, I dare say He was pretty considerably shocked 
to find he had brought you into such a scrape ” 

'' He IS very generous/* said Guy Oh, there is much 
of a noble character in him '* 

** Noble ? humph 1 ** put in Markham ** He has gone 
downhill fast enough, smce I used to see him m your 
father’s time , but I am glad he had the decency not to 
be the undoing of you ** 

His feeling is his great point/* said Guy, when you 

can once get at it I wish ” But breaking ofi short, 

'' I can’t make it out What did little Marianne tell you ? 
Or was it Miss Wellwood > ” 

" It was first the youngest sister/’ said Markham “ I 
sat there talking to her some little time ; she said you 
had been very kind to the family, and the child was very 
grateful to you — ^was always talking of some mornmg when 
you and your dog came, and helped her mother Her 
father had been out all night, and her mother was crying, 
she said, and declaring he would be sent to prison, till you 
came and helped them ” 

" Yes, that’s it,” said Guy 

** Well, X remembered what you had told me of the 
mystery of the draft, and guessed that this might be the 
clue to it I begged to see the child, and in she came, the 
very image of your mother, and a sharp little thmg that 
knew what she meant, but had not much idea of the shame, 
poor child, about her father She told me the story of his 
conung home m the morning, and her mother bemg in 
great distress, and saying they were rumed, till you came 
and talked to her mother, and gave her something I 
asked if it was money, and she said it was paper< I showed 
her a draft, and she knew it was like that So then I made 
her tell me where to find her father, whom I used to know 
in oki times, and had to write to, now and then I hunted 
hirn up, and a creditable figure he was, to be sure , but 
I got the truth out of him at last, and when he heard yon 
had got into disgrace on his acconnt, he raved hke a tragedy 
hero, and swore he would come and tell your guardian tte 
whole story I put him mto a cab for fear he should re^enr, 
and he had just got to the end of it when you came in 
It IS of no use to thank you again, Markham ’ 

” Why, I have been getting your family out of scrap^ 
these forty years or thereabouts,” said Markham , tis all 
I am good for , and if they had been no worse than this 



li w€^ld be better for all of us But tune is getting 
on, aiid there is enough to do ** 

To the accounts they went at once There was a good 
deal to be settled , and though Guy had as yet no legal 
power, according to his grandfather's will, he was of course 
consulted about everything He was glad that, since he 
could not be alone to bring himself to the realisation of 
ms newly-recovered happiness, he should have this sobering 
and engrossing occupation There he sat, coolly discussing 
leases and repairs, and only now and then allowing him- 
self a sort of glimpse at the treasury of ]oy awaiting him 
whenever h^ had time to dwell on it The Coombe Prior 
matters were set m a better train, the preliminary arrange- 
ments about the curacy were made, and Guy had hopes 
it would be bis friend Mr Wellwood's title for Orders 
There was no time to write to HoUywell, or rather Mr 
Edmonstone forgot to do so till it was too late, and then 
consoled himself by observing that it did not signify if 
his family were taken by surprise, since ]oy killed no one 
His family were by no means of opinion that it did not 
signify when the next morning's post brought them no 
letter Mrs Edmonstone and Charles had hoped much, 
and Amy did not know how much she had hoped till the 
melancholy words, “no letter," passed from one to the 
other 

To make it worse, by some of those mismanagements 
of Mr Edmonstone's which used to run counter to his 
wife's arrangements, a dinner-party had been fixed for this 
identical Wednesday, and the prospect was agreeable to no 
one, especially when the four o'clock tram did not bring 
Mr Edmonstone, who, therefore, was not to be expected 
till seven, when all the world would be arrived 

Laura helped Amy to dress, put the flowers in her hair, 
kissed her, and told her it was a trying day , and Amy 
sighed wearily, thanked her, and went down with arms 
twmed in hers, wbispermg, “If I could help being so 
foohsh as to let myseli have a little hope » " 

Laura thought the case so hopeless, that she was sorry 
Amy could not cease from the foolishness, and did not 
answer Amy sat down at the foot of the sofa, whither 
Charles was now earned down every day, and without 
venturmg to look at him, worked at her netting A car- 
tiage— rher colour came and went, but it was only some of 
the guests , another — ^the Brownlows' Amy was speakmg 
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to Miss Brownlow when she heard more greetings 1 she 
looked Tip, caught by the arm of the sofa, and looked again 
Her father was pourmg out apologies and welcomes, and 
her mother was shaking hands with Guy 

Was it a dream ^ She shut her eyes, then looked agam 
He was close to her by this time, she felt his fingers close 
on her white glove for one moment, but she only heard his 
voice m the earnest How are you, Charlie > ” Her father 
came to her, gave her first his usual kiss of greeting, then, 
not lettmg her go, looked at her for a moment, and, as 
if he could not help it, kissed her on both cheeks, and said. 
How d’ye do, my little Amy > in a voice that meant 
unutterable things All the room was swimming round , 
there was nothing for it but to run away, and she ran, but 
from the anteroom she heard the call outside, “ Sir Guy’s 
bag to his room ” and she could not rush out among the 
servants At that moment, however, she spied Mary Ross 
and her father , she darted up to them, said something 
incoherent about Mary’s bonnet, and took her up to her 
own room 

“ Amy, my dear, you look wild What has come to you ^ ” 

** Papa IS come home, and ” the rest failed, and Amy 

was as red as the camellia in her hair 

“ And ^ ” repeated Mary , “ and the mystery is ex- 
plained ^ 

“ Oh ♦ I don’t know ; they are only just come, and I was 
so silly, I ran away — did not know what to do ” 

“ They are come, are they ? ” thought Mary “ My little 
Amy, I see it all ” 

She made the takmg o£E her bonnet and the settling her 
lace as elaborate an operation as she could, and Amy flitted 
about as if she did not by any means know what she was 
domg A springy, running step was heard on the stairs 
and m the passage, and Mary, though she could not see 
her little friend’s face, perceived her neck turn red for a 
moment, after which Amy took her arm, pressed it affec- 
tionately, and they went down 
Mrs Edmonstone was very glad to see Amabel looking 
tolerably natural ‘‘Mamma” was of course bummg to 
hear all, but she was so confident that the essentials were 
safe, that her present care was to see how her two young 
lovers would be able to comport themselves, and to be 
on her guard against attending to them more than to 
her guests 


II 
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Amy, after passmg by Charles, arid getting a squeeze 
from his ever-sympathising hand, put herself a^?i^ay behind 
Mary, while Laura talked to every one, hoping to show 
that there was some self-possession in the family Guy 
reappeared, but, after one glance to see if Amy was present, 
he did not look at her again, but went and leant o\er the 
lower end of Charles's sofa, just as he used to do; and 
Charles lay gazing at him, and entirely forgetting what 
he had been trying to say just before to Mrs, Brownlow 
professing to have come from london that morning, and 
making the absent mistakes hkely to be attributed to the 
lovers themselves 

Mr. Edmonstone came, and dinner followed As Mrs 
Edmonstone paired off her company, she considered what 
to do With her new arrival 

** If you had come two hours ago,** said she. within her- 
self, “ I would have let you be at home. Now you must 
be a great man, and be content with me. It will be betlei 
for Amy ” 

Accordingly Guy was between her and Mrs Gresham 
She did not try to speak to him, and was amused by his 
fitful attempts at making conversation with Mrs Greslaam, 
when it struck him that he ought to be taking notice of 
her. Amy (very fortunately, m her own opinion) was out 
of sight of him, on the same side of the table, next to Mr 
Hoss, who, like his daughter, guessed enough about the 
state of things to let her alone 

Charles was enjoying all manner of dehghtful conjectures 
with Charlotte, tdl the ladies returned to the drawing-room, 
and then he said as much as he dared to Mary Ross, far 
more than she had gamed from Laura, who, as they came 
out of the dining-room, had said ; 

** Don't ask me any questions, for I know nothing at all 
about St.^* 

Amy was talked to by Mrs Gresham about club-books, 
and new fiowers, to which she was by this tune able to# 
attend very well, satisfied that his happiness had returned, 
and content to wait tiE the good time for knowing how. 
She could even be composed when the gentlemen came in, 
Guy tal kin g to Mr. Ross about Coombe Prior, and then 
gomg to Charles ; but presently she saw no more, for a 
reemest for music was made, and she was obliged to go 
aim play a duet with Laura She did not dislike this, 
but fijere fallowed a persecution for some singing. Laura 
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would have spared her, but cJould not , and while she was 
turning over the book to try to find something that was 
not impossible to begin, and Laura whispering encourag- 
ingly, ‘'This — ^try this — ^your part is almost nothing, or 
can't you do tbdfe ^ another hand turned over the leaves, 
as if perfectly at home in them, and, without speaking, as 
if it was natural for him to spare Amy, found a song which 
they had often sung together, where she might join as 
much or as little as she choose, under cover of his voice 
She had not a thought or sensation beyond the joy of 
heanng it again, and she stood motionless, as if m a trance 
When It was over, he said to Laura, “ I beg your pardon 
for making such bad work I am so much out of practice '' 
Mrs Brownlow was seen advancing on them; Amy 
retreated, leaving Guy and Laura to fulfil all that was 
required of them, which they did with a ^^ery good grace, 
and Laura's old familiar feehng began to revive, so much 
that she whispered while he was finding the place, " Don't 
you dislike all this excessively ? ” 

"It does as well as anything else, thank you," was the 
answer " I can do it better than talLnng " 

At last they were released, and the world was going away 
Mary could not help whispering to Mrs Edmonstone, 
" How glad you must be to get nd of us I " and, as Mrs 
Edmonstone answered with a smile, she ventured further 
to say, " How beautifully Amy has behaved i " 

Little Amy, as soon as she had heard the last carnage 
roll off, wished eveiy one good-night, shook hands with 
Guy, holding up the lighted candle between him and her 
face as a veil, and ran away to her own room The others 
remamed m a sort of embarrassed silence, Mr Edmonstone 
rubbing his hands , Laura lighted the candles, Charlotte 
asked after Bustle, and was answered that he was at Oxford, 
and Charles, laying hold of the side of the sofa, pulled 
himself by it into a sitting posture 
" Shah I help you ^ " said Guy 

" Thank you, but I am not ready yet , be^des, I am an 
actual log now, and am earned as such, so it is of no use 
to wait for me Mamma shall have the first turn, and I 
won’t even leave my door open " 

" Yes, yes, yes , go and have it out with mamma, next 
best to Amy herself, as she is run away-— eh, Guy ? " said 
Mr. Edmonstone^ 

Guy and Mrs Edmonstone had not hitherto trusted them* 
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selves to speak to each other, but they looked and smiled , 
then, wishmg the rest good-night, they disappeared Then 
there was a simultaneous outbreak of ** Well ? ** 

** All nght * said Mr Edmonstone “ Every word was 
untrue He is the noblest fellow in the world, as I knew 
all the tune, and I was an old fool for hstenmg to a pack 
of stones against him 

“ Hurrah ! ” cned Charles, drumming on the back of his 
sofa **Let us hear how the truth came out, and what 
it was ** 

**It was that Dixon There has he been helpmg that 
man for ever, sending his child to school, givmg him sums 
upon sums, paying his gaming debts with that cheque ! ” 

** Oh, oh < cried Charles 

^ Yes, that was it f The child told Markham of it, and 
Markham brought the father to tell me It puts me in 
a rage to think of the monstrous stones Phihp has made 
iQP beheve ! ” 

“ I was sure of it ! ** cned Charles ** I knew it would 
come out that he had only been so much better than other 
people that nobody could beheve it Cleared I cleared ? 
Why, Charlotte, Mr Ready-to-halt will be for footmg it 
cleverly enough ^ ” as she was wildly curvettmg round him 
“ I was always sure,** said Mr Edmonstone ** I knew 
it was not m him to go wrong It was only Phihp, who 
would persuade me black was white '* 

“ I never beheved one word of it,*' said Charles ; ** still 
less after I saw Phihp's ammosity ** 

Les absents ont toujaurs interrupted Laura , then 
afraid of saying too much, she added, ** Come, Charlotte, it 
IS very late ** , 

** And I shall be the first to tell Amy I ” cned Charlotte 
** Good-mght, papa ^ — goo&mght, Charhe I ** 

She rushed upstairs, afraid of being forestalled Laura 
lingered, putting some books away in the anteroom, trymg 
to overcome the weary pam at her heart. She did not know 
how to be confident Her father's judgment was worthless 
in her eyes, and Phihp had predicted that Amy would be 
sacrificed after alb To see them happy made her sigh at 
the distance of her own hopes, and worse than all was 
self-reproach for unkindness m not rejoicing with the rest, 
la spite of her real affection for Guy himsell 'When she 
thought of him, she could not beheve him guilty, when 
she thought of Phihp's behef, she could not suppose him 
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innocent, and she pitied her sister for enjoying a delusive 
happiness With effort, however, she went to her room, 
ana, finding her a httle overpowered by Charlotte^s tumultu- 
ous joy, saw that peace and sohtude were best for her till 
she could have more certain intelligence, and, after very 
tender good-nights, carried off Charlotte* 

It would be hard to descnbe Mrs Edmonstone's emotion, 
as she preceded Guy to the dressing-room, and sat down, 
looking up to him as he stood in his old place by the fire 
She thought he did not look well, though it might be only 
that the sunburnt colour had given place to his natural 
fairness , his eyes, though bright as ever, did not dance 
and sparkle , a graver expression sat on his brow , and 
although he still looked very young, a change there cer- 
tainly was, which made him man instead of boy — a look 
of having suffered, and conquered suffering She felt even 
more motherly affection for him now than when he last 
stood there in the full tide of his first outburst of his Iwo 
for her daughter, and her heart was almost too full for 
speech , but he seemed to be waiting for her, and at I^st 
she said, ** I am very glad to have you here again ** 

He smiled a little, then said, **May I tell you all about 
It?*' 

Sit down here I want very much to hear it. I am 
sure you have gone through a good deal ** 

** I have, indeed,” said he, simply and giavely , and there 
was a silence, while she was certain that, whatever he might 
have endured, he did not feel it to have been in vain 

** But it IS at an end,” said she ** I have scarcely seen 
Mr Edmonstone, but he tells me he is perfectly satis- 
fied ” 

** He IS so kind as to be satisfied, though you know I still 
cannot explain about the large sum I asked him for 

** We will trust you,” said Mrs Edmonstone, smiling, 
but I am very anxious to hear how you came to an under- 
standing ” 

Guy went over the story m detail, and very much affected 
she was to hear how entirely unfounded had been the 
suspicion, and how thankful he was for Mr Edmonstone’s 
forgiveness 

“ You had rather to forgive us * ” said she 
”You forget how ill I behaved,” said Guy, colouring 
If you knew the madness of those first moments of pro- 
vocation you would think that the penance of a lifetime. 
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cient.** 

You would not say, as Charles does, that the suspicion 
justified your anger > 

** No, indeed I ' He paused and spoke again ** Thank 
Heaven, it did not last long , but the insight it gave me 
into the unsubdued evil about me was a featful thing 
**But you conquered it They were the unguarded ex- 
clamabons of the first shock Your whole conduct since, 
especially the interview with Philip, has shown that your 
anger has not been abiding, and that you have learned to 
subdue it ** 

** It could not abide, for there was no just cause of ofience 
Of course such a dreadful outburst warned me to be on my 
guard 5 and you know the very sight of Philip is a warning 
that there is danger in that way ^ I mean/* said Guy, 
becoming conscious that he had been very severe, “ 1 mean 
that I know of old that I am apt to be worried by his manner, 
aifii that ought to make me doubly cautious ** 

Mrs Edmonstone was struck by the soberer manner in 
which he spoke of his faults He was as leady to take 
fun blame, but without the vehemence which he used to 
expend in raving at himself instead of at the offender It 
seemed as if he had brought himself to the lone he used to 
desire so earnestly 

I am very glad to be able to explain all to Philip,** he 
said* " I wiE write as soon as possible Oh, Mis Edmon- 
stone J if you knew what it is to be brought back to such 
unhoped-for happiness, to sit here once more, with you ** 
— hts voice trembled, and the tears w^ere in her eyes, — to 
have seen her, to have all overlooked, and return to all I 
hoped last year, I want to look at you all, to believe that 
it IS true,*' he finished, smiling* 

^You both behaved very well this evening,” said she, 
laughing, because she could do so better than anything else 
at fiiat moment 

You both I ” munnmed Guv to himself, 

** Ah I little Amy has been very good this winter,” 

He answered her with a beautiful expression of lbs eyes, 
was silent a little while, and suddenly exclaimed, m a 
candid, expostulating tone, ”But now, seriously, don* I 
ym think it a very bad thing for her ? ” 

*^y dear Guy,” said she, scarcely repressing a dis-- 
to laugh, ” I told you last summer what I thought 
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of it, and you must settle the rest with Amy to-morrow* 
I hear the drawing-room bell, which is a sign I must send 
you to bed Good-night ” 

Good-night * ** repeated Guy, as he held her hand* 
“It IS so long since I have had any one to wish me good- 
night I Good-night, mamma 1 

She pressed his hand, then as he ran down to lend a 
helping hand in carrying Charles, she, the tears m her eyes, 
crossed the passage to see how it was with her little Amy, 
and to set her at rest for the night 
Amy’s candle was out, and she was m bed, lying full in 
the light of the Easter moon, which poured in glorious 
whiteness through her window She started up as the 
door opened “ Oh, mamma I how kind of you to come I ** 

“ I can only stay a moment, my dear ; your papa is 
coming up ; but I must just tell you that I have been having 
such a nice talk with dear Guy, He has behaved beauti- 
fully, and papa is quite satisfied Now, darling, I hope you 
will not he awake all night, or you won’t be fit to talfi to 
him to-morrow ” 

Amy sat up in bed, and put her arms round her mother's 
neck “ Then he is happy agam,” she whispered “ I 
should like to hear all ” 

** He shaU tell you himself to-morrow, my dear Now, 
good-night I you have been a very good child Now, go 
to sleep, my dear one '' 

Amy lay down obediently “ Thank you for coming to 
tell me, dear mamma," she said “ I am very glad ; good- 
night," 

She shut her eyes, and there was something in the sweet, 
obedient, placid look of her face, as the white moonlight 
shone upon it, that made her mother pause and gaze again 
with the feeling, only tenderer, left by a beautiful poem. 
Amy looked up to see why she delayed ; she gave her another 
kiss, and left her m the moonhght 
Little Amy’s instinct was to believe the best, and do as 
she was bidden, and there was a quietness and confidence 
m the tone of her mind, which gave a sort of serenity of 
its own even to suspense* A thankful, happy sensation 
that aE was well, mamma said so 5 and Guy was there, 
had taken possession of her, and she did not agitate herself 
to know how or why, for mamma had told her to put her- 
self to sleep j so she thought of aE the most thanksgiving 
vetses of her store of poetry, and before the moon had 
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passed away from her window, Amabel Edmonstone was 
wrapped in a sleep dreamless and tranquil as an infantas 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Hence, hasiiful cunning, 

And prompt me, plam and holy mnocence 
I am yovLt wife if you wiH marry me -^Tempest 

Amabel awoke to such a sense of relief and repose that she 
scarcely liked to ask herself the cause, lest it might rujBae 
her complete peace Those words, ** all nght,** seemed to 
be enough to assure her that the cloud was gone 
Her mother came in, told her one or two of the main 
facts, and took her down under her wmg, only stopping by 
the way for a greeting to Charles, who could not nse till 
after breakfast He held her fast, and gazed up in her face, 
but she coloured so deeply, cast down her eyes, and looked 
so meek and submissive, that he let her go, and said nothing 
The breakfast party were for the most part quiet, silent, 
and happy Even Charlotte was hushed by the subdued 
feeling of the rest, and Mr Edmonstone’s hilarity, though 
replied to in turn by each, failed to wake them into mirth 
Guy ran up and down stairs contmually, to wait upon 
Charles , and thus the conversation was always interrupted 
as fast as it began, so that the only fact that came out 
was the cause of the lateness of their arrival yesterday 
Mr Edmonstone had taken it for granted that Guy, like 
Philip, would watch for the nght time, and warn him 5 
while Guy, being excessively impatient, had been so much 
afraid of letting himself fidget, as to have suffered the right 
moment to pass, and then borne aU the blame 

** How you must have wanted to play the * Hamxomous 
Blacksmith/ ** said Charlotte 
“I caught myself going through the motions twice,"* 
said Guy 

Mrs. Edmonstone said to herself that he might contest 
palm of temper with Amy even j the difEerence being, 
tlia^hers was naturally sweet, his a hasty one. so gfovemed 
that the result was the same 

'When breakfast was over, as they were nsmg, Guy made 
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two steps towards Amabel, at whom he had hitherto scarcely 
looked, and said, very low, in his straightforward way. 
Can I speak to yon a httle while ** 

Amy’s face glowed as she moved towards him, and her 
mother said something about the drawing-room, where the 
next moment she found herself She did not use any httle 
restless arts to play wnth her embarrassment | she did not 
torment the flowers or the chimney ornaments, nor even her 
own rings ; she stood with her hands folded and her head a 
little bent down, like a pendant blossom, ready to hsten to 
whatever might be said to her 

He did not speak at first, but moved uneasily about At 
last he came nearer, and began speakmg fast and nervously 
“ Amabel, I want you to consider — ^you really ought to 
think whether this is not a very bad thing for you 

The drooping head was raised, the downcast hds hfted 
up, and the blue eyes fixed on him with a look at once con- 
fidmg and wondering He proceeded 

I have brought you nothing but unhappmess already 
So far as you have taken any mterest in me, it could cause 
you only pam, and the more I think of it, the more unfit it 
seems that one so formed for hght, and joy, and innocent 
mirth, should have anything to do with the darkness that 
IS round me Thmk well of it I feel as if I had done a 
selfish thmg by you and now, you know, you are not 
bound You are '^uite free I No one knows anything 
about it ; or if they did, the blame would rest entirely with 
me I would take care it should So, Amy, think, and 
think well, before you risk your happiness ** 

** As to that,^* rephed Amy, in a soft, low voice, with st^h 
a look of truth in her clear eyes, “ I must care for what- 
ever happens to you, and I had rather it was with you, 
than without you,’* she said, castmg them down again* 

** My Amy * — ^my own ’ — ^my Verena ! ** — ^and he held fast 
one of her hands, as they sat together on the sofa^— I had 
a feehng, ihat so it might be through the very worst, yet 
I can hardly believe it now ** 

** Guy,** said Amy, looking up, with the gentle resolution 
that had lately grown on her, you must not take me for 
more than t am worth, and I should hke to tell you fairly 
I did not speak last time, because it was all so strange and 
so dehghtful, and I had no time to think, because I was so 
confused But that is a long time ago, and this has been a 
very sad winter, and I have thought a great deal 1 know. 
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and yon Imow, too, that £ am a ioohsh, little thing j I have 
been silly little Amy always » yon and Charlie have helped 
me to all the sense I have, and I don’t think 1 could ever bo 
a clever, strong-minded woman, such as one admires 

“ Heaven forbid I ’’ ejaculated Guy , moved, perhaps, by 
a certain remembrance of St Mildred’s, 

“ But/* continued Amy, ““ I believe I do really ynsh to 
be good, and I know you have helped me to wish it much 
more, and I ha\e been trying to learn to bear things, and 
so ” — out came something, very like a sunny smile, though 
some tears followed — “ so if you do like such a silly httle 
thing, it can’t be helped, and we will try to make the best 
of her. Only don’t say any more about my being happiei 
without you , for one thing I am very sure ol, Guy, I had 
rather bear anything with you, than know you were bearing 
it alone I am only afraid of being foohsh and weak, and 
making things worse for you ” 

** So much worse * But still,’*’ he added, ** speak as you 
may, my Amy, I cannot, must not, feel that I have a right 
to think of you as my own, till you have heard all You 
ought to know what my temper is before you risk yourself 
in its power Amy, my first thought towards Phihp was 
nothing short of murder 

She raised her eyes, and saw how far entirely he meant 
what he said. 

** The first— not the second,” she murmured. 

** Yes, the second — ^the third There was a moment when 
I could have given my soul for my revenge » ” 

** Only a moment I ” 

Only a moment, thank Heaven ! and I have not done 
quite so badly since I hope I have not sufiered quite in 
vain, but if that shock could overthrow all my wonted 
guards, it might, though I pray Heaven it may not, it 
might happen again ” 

” I think you conquered yourself then, and that you wiE 
^am,” said Amy. 

** Jmd suppose I was ever to be mad enough to be angry 
with you ^ ” 

Amy smiled outright here ** Of course, I should deserve 
it , mit I think the trouble would be the comforting you 
afterwards Mamma said ” — she added, after a long silence, 
dunng which Guy’s feeling would not let him speak— 
” t u amm a said, and I thmk, that you are much safer and 
bette sofih a quick temp^ as yours, because 
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aie always straggling and fighting with it, on the real 
true religious ground, than a person more even tempered 
by nature, but not so much in earnest in doing right 

** Yes, if I did not believe myself to be in earnest about 
that, I could never dare to speak to you at all 

** We will help each other,” said Amy , ** you have alwa}^ 
helped me, long before we knew we cared for each other 
And, Amy, if you knew how the thought of you helped 
me last winter, even when I thought I had forfeited you for 
ever ** 

Their talk only ceased when, at one o’clock, Mrs Edmon- 
stone, who had pronounced in the dressing-room that three 
hours was enough for them at once, came fn, and asked 
Guy to go and help to carry Charles downstairs. 

He went, and Amy nestled up to her mother, raising her 
face to be kissed 

“ It IS very nice » ” she whispered ; and then arranged 
her brother’s sofa, as she heard his progress downstairs 
beginmng He was so light and thin as to be \ery easily 
earned, and was brought in between Guy and one of the 
servant When he was settled on the sofa, he began thus 
— ** There was a grand oppoitunity lost last winter I was 
continually rehearsing the scene, and thinking what waste 
it was to go through such a vanety of torture without the 
dignity of danger If I could but have got up ever so small 
an alarm, I would have conjured my father to send for 
Guy, entreated pathetically that the reconciliation might be 
effected, and have drawn my last breatli clasping their hands, 
thus I The curtain falls * ” 

He made a feint of joining their hands, put his head back, 
and shut his eyes with an air and a grace that put Charlotte 
into an ecstasy, and made even Amy laugh, as she quitted 
the room blushing 

**But if it had been your last breath,” said Charlotte, 
** you would not have been much the wiser/’ 

“ I would have come to life again m time to enjoy the 
de iheMre 1 had some thoughts of trying an overdose 
of opium ; but I thought Dr, Mayerne would have found 
me out I tell you, because it 13 fair I should have the 
credit ; for, Guy, if you knew what she was to me aH the 
winter, you would perceive my superhuman generosity in 
not receiving you as my greatest enemy/* 

” I shall soon cease to be surprised at any superhuman 
generosity,” said Guy* But how thin you are, Charlie ; 
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you are a very feather to cany ; I had no notion it had been 
such a severe business ” 

“ Most uncommon I ” said Charles, shaking his head, with 
a mock solemnity 

It was the worst of all,” said Mrs Edmonstone, six 
weeks of constant pam ” 

How very sorry Philip must have been * ” exclaimed 
Guy 

“ Philip ^ ” said Charlotte 

** Why, was it not owmg to him ? Surelv, your father 
told me so Did not he let you fall on the stairs ” 

My dear father * ” exclaimed Chailes, laughing , ** every 
disaster that happens for the next twelvemonth will be 
imputed to Phihp ” 

“ How was it, then ? ” said Guy, 

The fact was this,” said Charles ; ** it was in the thick 
of the persecution of you, and I was obhged to let Philip 
drag me upstairs, because I was in a hurry He took the 
opportunity of giving me some impertment advice which 
I could not stand I let go his arm, forgetting what a 
dependent mortal I am, and down I should assuredly have 
gone, if he had not caught me, and carried me off, as a fox 
does a goose So it was his fault, as one may say, in a 
moral, Aough not m a ph3rsical, sense ” 

“ Then,” said his mother, you do think your illness was 
owmg to that accident > ” 

I suppose the damage was brewing, and that the shake 
brought it into an active state There's a medical opinion 
for you ! ** 

“Well, I never knew what you thought of it before,” 
said Mrs Edmonstone 

“Why, when I had a condor to pick on Guy’s account 
with Philip, I was not gomg to pick a crow on my own,” 
said Charles 

“Oh * IS luncheon ready ? and you all going ? I never 
see anybody now I want the story of the shipwreck, 
though, of course, Ben What’s-his-name was the hero, and 
Sir Guy MorviUe not a bit of it ” 

Laura wanted to walk to East-hill, and the other young 
people agreed to go thither, too 

“ It win be mce to go to church there to-day,” said Amj? 
in a half whisper, heard only by Guy, and answered by a 
look that showed how well he imderstood and sympathised* 

“Another thing,” said Amy, colcmnng a good deaij 
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** shall you mind my telling Mary ? I behaved so oddly 
last mght, and she was* so kmd to me that I think I ought ** 
Mary had seen enough last night to be very cunous to- 
day, though hardly expectmg her 'curiosity to be gratified 
However, as she was puttmg on her bonnet for church, 
she looked out of her wmdow, and saw the four coming 
across the fields from HoUywell Guy and Amy did not 
walk into the village arm-in-arm , but, as they came under 
the church porch, Guy, unseen by all, held out his hand, 
sought hers, and, for one moment, pressed it fervently 
Amy knew he felt this like their betiothal 

After the service, they stood talking with Mr Ross and 
Mary for some little time Amy held apart, and Mary saw 
how it was As they were about to turn homewards, Amy 
said quickly, ** Come and walk a little way home with me 
She went on with Mary before the rest and when out of 
sight of them all, said, ” Mary ! ” and then stopped short 
I guess something, Amy,*’ said Mary 
Don’t tell any one but ilr Ross ” 

Then I have guessed nght My dear little Amy, I am 
very glad ^ So that was the reason you flew out of the 
room last evemng, and looked so bright and glowing * ” 

** It was so good of you to ask no questions ! ” 

“ I don’t think I need ask any now, Amy , for I see in 
your face how right and happy it aJl is ” 

“ I can’t tell you all, Mary, but I must one thing — ^that 
the whole terrible story arose from his helping a person m 
distress. I like you to know that ” 

Papa was always sure that he had not been to blame,” 
said Mary 

“Yes; so Charhe told me, and that is the reason I 
wanted you to know ” 

“ Then, Amy, somethmg of this had begun last summer ? ” 
“ Yes , but not as it is now I did not half know what 
it was then ” 

“ Poor dear httle Amy,” said Mary , ** what a very sad 
winter it must have been for you ! ” 

“ Oh, very I ” said Amy , “ but it was worse for hinw 
because he was quite alone, and here every one was s# 
kmd to me Mamma and Laura, and poor Charhe, throng 
aH his illness and pain, he was so very kind And do you 
know, Mary, now it is all over, 1 am very glad of tins dismal 
time , for I think that it has taught me how to bear things 
better” 
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She looked very happy Yet it struck Mary that it was 
strange to hear that the hrst thought of a newly-betrothed 
maiden was how to brace herself m endurance She won- 
dered, however, whether it \/as not a more tiuly happy and 
safe frame than that of most girh, looking forward to a life 
of unclouded happiness, such as could never be realised 
At least, so it struck Mary, tnough she owned to herself 
that her experience of lovers was limited 
Mary walked with Amy almost to the borders ot Holl^- 
weil-garden , and %vhen the rest came up with them, though 
no word passed, there was a great deal of congratulation 
in her warm shake of Guy*s hand, and no lack of reply in 
his proud smile and reddening cheek Charlotte could not 
help turning and going back with her a little way, to say 
Are not you delighted, Mary > Is not Amy the dearebc 
thing in the woild ^ And you don’t know, foi it is a secret, 
and I know it, how very noble Guy has been, while they 
would suspect him ” 

1 am very, very glad indeed * It is everything de- 
lightful ” 

I nevei was so happy m my life,’* said Charlotte ; noi 
Charlie either. Only think of having Guy for our brother , 
and he is going to send for Bustle to-morrow ’’ 

Mary laughed, and parted with Charlotte, speculating on 
the cause of Laura^s graver looks Were they caused by 
the fear of losing her sister, or by a want of confidence in 
Guy ? 

That evenmg, how happy was the party at Holl 3 rwelI, 
when Charles put Guy through a cross-examination on the 
shipwreck, from the first puS of wind to the last drop of 
rain, and Guy submitted very patiently, since he was 
allowed the solace of praising his RedclyfEe fishermen. 
Indeed, this time was full of tranquil, serene happiness 
It was like the lovely weather only to be met with m the 
spnng, and then but rarely, when the sl?y is cloudless, and 
intensely blue,-— the sunshine one glow of clearness without 
burning, — not a breath of wind checks the silent growth of 
the expanding buds of light exquisite green Such days as 
these shone on Guy and Amabel, looking little to the future, 
if they did so at all, with a grave, peaceful awe, reposing 
the present, and resummg old habit,— smgmg, reading, 
walking as of old, and that intercourse with each 
^ atier that was so much more than ever before 

It was more, but it was not quite the same , for Guy WW 
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a very chivalrous lover , the polish and courtesy that sat 
so well on hiS frank, truthful manners, were even more re- 
markable in his courtship His ways with Amy had less 
of easy famihanty than in the time of their brother-and- 
sisteidike intimacy, so that a stranger might have imagined 
her wooed, not won* It was as if he hardly dared to beheve 
that she could really be his own, and treated her with a' 
sort of reverential love and gentleness, while she looked up 
to him with ever-mcreasmg honoui She w^as better able 
to understand him now than m her more childish days last 
summer ; and she did not merely see, as before, that she 
was looking at the upper surface of a mystery He had, 
at the same time, grown in character ; Ins excitability and 
over-sensitiveness seemed to have been smoothed away* 
and to have given place to a calmness of tone, that was 
by no means impassibility. 

When alone with Amy, he was generally 'very grave, 
often silent and meditative, or else their talk was deep and 
serious I and even %vith the family he was less merry and 
more thoughtful than of old, though very bright and ani- 
mated, and showing full, free affection to them all, as 
entirely accepted and owned as one of them 

So, indeed, he was Mr Edmonstone, with his intense 
delight m lovers, patronised them, and made commonplace 
jokes, which they soon learned to bear Without much dis- 
composure- Mrs. Edmonstone was all that her cons'tont 
appellation of ** mamma ” betokened, delighting in Guy’s 
having learned to caU her so Charles enjoyed the restora- 
tion of his fnend, the sight of Amy’s happmess, and the 
victory over Phihp, and was growing better every day. 
Charlotte was supremely happy, watching the first love 
affair ever conducted in her sight, and little less so in the 
return of Bustle^ who resumed his old habits as regularly 
as if he had only left Holl3^ell yesterday. 

Laura alone was unhappy She did not understand her 
own feelings $ but sad at heart she was, with only one 
who could sympathise with her, and he far away, and the 
current of feeling ^ttmg against himh She could not 
ceal her depression, and was obliged to allow it to be attnh* 
uted to the gnef that one sister must feel in parting with 
another ; and as her compassion for her little Amy, couplefi 
with her dread of her latent jealousy, made her partiru- 
terly tender and affectionate, it gave even more proMb^ty 
to the supposition This made Guy, who felt as if hews 
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commxtting a robbery on them aJl, particularly kind to 
her, as if he wished to atone for the injury of taking away 
her sister , and his kindness gave ber additional pain at 
entertaining such hard thoughts of him 

How false she felt when she was pitied * and how she 
hated the congratulations, of which she had the full share » 
She thought, however, that she should be able to rejoice 
when she had heard Philip’s opinion , and how delightful 
it would be for him to declare himself satisfied with Guy’s 
exculpation 


CHAPTER XXVII 

I forgave thee all the blame, 

I could not forgive the praise — ^Tennyson 

‘‘ If ever there was a meddlesome coxcomb on this earth ^ ” 
Such was the exclamation that greeted the ears of Guy 
as he supported Charles into the breakfast-room , and, at 
the same time, Mr Edmonstone tossed a letter into Guy’s 
plate, saying 

** There’s something for you to read ” 

Guy began , his lips were tightly pressed together , his 
brows made one black line across hks forehead, and his 
eye sparkled even through his bent-down eyelashes , but 
this lasted only a few moments , the forehead smoothed 
agam, and there was a kind of deliberate restraint and 
force upon himself, which had so much power, that no one 
spoke till he had finished, folded it up with a sort of extra 
care, and returned it, only saying 

“ You should not show one such letters, Mr Edmonstone ” 
Boes not it beat everjrthmg > ” cried Mr Edmonstone 
** If that IS not impertinence, 1 should like to know what 
is » But he has played my Lo d Paramount rather too 
long, as I can tell him * I ask his consent, forsooth * Pro- 
bation, indeed » You might marry her to-morrow, and 
welcome There, give it to mamma See if she does not 
say the same Mere spite and mahce all along 

Laura * would no one refute such cruel injustice ? 
Yes, Guy spoke eagerly 

never was He was quite right under 
belief ” ^ o- 
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Don’t tell me ^ Not a word in his fa\ otir "will I hear ^ 
stormed on Mr Edmonstone Mere envy and ill-will ” 

I always told him so,” said Charles “ Pure malignity ” 
Nonsense, Charlie ♦ ” said Gny sharply , there is no 
such thing about him ” 

^ Come, Guy, I can’t stand this,” said Mr Edmonstone 
“ I won’t have him defended , I never thought to be so 
deceived , but you aU worshipped the boy as if every word 
that came out of his mouth was Gospel truth, and you’ve 
set him up till he would not condescend to take an advice 
of his own father, who little thought what an upstart spng 
he was rearing , but I tell him he has come to the wrong 
shop for domineering— eh, mamma ? ” 

Well < ” cried Mrs Edmonstone, who had read till near 
the end with tolerable equanimity , ** this really is too 
bad » ” 

Mamma and all » ” thought poor Laura, while her 
mother continued, It is wilful prejudice, to say the least, 
— I never could have believed him capable of it * ” 

Charles next had the letter, and was commenting on it 
in a style of mingled sarcasm and fury , while Laura longed 
to see it justify itself, as she was sure it would 

” Read it, all of you— every bit,” said Mr Edmonstone, 
“ that you may see this paragon of yours » ” 

** I had rather not,” said Amy, shrinking as it came to- 
wards her 

I should like you to do so, if you don’t dishke it very 
much,” said Guy 

She read m silence , and then came the turn of Laura, 
who marvelled at the general mjustice as she read 

** Cork, April 

” Mr DEAR Uncle, — 

” I am much obliged to you for the commumcation 
of your intention with regard to Amabel , but, indeed, 
I must say I am a good deal surpnsed that you should 
have so hastily resolved on so important a step, and have 
been satisfied with so incomplete an explanation of cir- 
cumstances which appeared to you, as well as to myself, 
to show that Guy’s character was yet quite unsettled, and 
his conduct such as to create considerable apprehension 
that he was habitually extremely imprudent, to say the 
least of it, m the management of his own affairs How- 
much more unfit, -therefore, to have the happiness of another 
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entnisied to him ^ I believe— indeed, I Tiiideifslood you to 
have declared to me that you were resolved never to allow 
the engagement to be renewed, unless he should, with tiie 
deference winch is only due to you as his guardian, consent 
to clear up the mystery with which he has thought fit to 
Invest all his pecuniary transactions , and this, it appears, 
he refuses, as he persists m denying all explanation of his 
demand for that large sum of money As to the cheque, 
which certainly was apphed to discreditable uses, though 
I will not sufier myself to suppose that Guy was in collusion 
With his uncle, yet it is not at all improbable that Dixon, 
not being a very scrupulous person, may, on hearing of 
the difficulties in which his nephew has been placed, come 
forward to relieve him from his embarrassment, in the hope 
of further profit, by thus establishing a claim on his grati- 
tude In fact, this proof of secretly renewed intercouise 
With Di‘^on rather tends to increase the presumption that 
there is something wrong I am not writing this m the 
emectation that the connection should be entirely bioken 
off, for that, indeed, would be out of the question as things 
stand at present , but for my little cousin's sake, as well 
as his own, I entreat of you to pause They are both ex- 
tremely young— so young, that if there was no other 
ground, many persons would think it advisable to wait a 
few years j and why not wait until the time fi?:ed by his 
grandfather for his coming into possession of his property ^ 
If the character of his attachment to Amabel is firm and 
true, the probation may be of infinite service to him, as 
keeping before him, during the most critical period of his 
life, a powerful motive for restraining the natural im- 
petuosity of his disposition , while, on the other hand, if this 
should prove to have been a mere passing fancy for the 
first young lady into whose society he has been thrown 
on terms of easy familiar intercourse, you will then have 
the satisfaction of refiectmg that your care and caution have 
preserved your daughter fiom a hfe of misery My opinion 
has never altered respecting him ; that he is brave and 

f onerous, with good feehugs and impulses, manners pecu- 
arly attractive, and altogether a character calculated to 
l^im affection, but impetuous and unsteady, easily led 
itstO tem|ya<tion, yet obstinate m reserve, and his temper of 
unchecked violpce 1 wish him happiness of every kind , 
and, as you well know, would do my utmost for his wlfare , 
but my affection for your whole family, and my own con- 
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scientious conviction, make me feel it my dn*^ to offer this 
remonstrance, which I hope will be regar<fed as by no 
means the result of any ill-will, but simply of a sincere 
desire for the good of all parties, such as can only be evinced 
by plain speaking — Yours affectionately, 

“P MoEvintB"* 

All the time Laura was reading, Guy was defending Philip 
against the exaggerated abuse that Mr Edmonstone and 
Charles were pouring out, till at last, Mrs Edmonstone, 
getting out of patience, said 

My dear Guy, if we did not know you so well, we 
should, almost accuse you of affectation ** 

‘‘ Then I shall go away,” said Guy, laughmg as he rose 
‘‘ Can you come out with me ^ ” said he, m a lower tone, 
leaning over the back of Amy’s chair 

‘‘ No , wait a bit,” interposed Mr Edmonstone ; don’t 
take her out, or you won’t be to be found anywhere, and I 
want to speak to you before I write my letter, and go to the 
Umon Meeting I want to tell Master Philip, on the spot, 
that the day is feed, and we snap our fingers at him and 
his probation Wait till twenty-five * I dare say ^ ” 

At ‘‘ I want to speak to you,” the ladies had made the 
first move towards departure, but they were not out of 
hearing at the conclusion Guy looked after Amy, but she 
would not look round, and Charles lay twisting Bustle’s 
curls round his fingers, and smiling to himself at the manner 
in which the letter was v/orkmg by contraries The over^^ 
throw of Philip’s mfiuence was a great triumph for him, 
apart from the way in which it affected his friend and his 
sister 

Mr Edmonstone was disappointed that Guy would not 
set about feing the day, m time for him to announce it m a 
letter to be written m the course of an hour Guy said he 
had not begun on the subject with Amy, and it would never 
do to hurry her Indeed, it was a new light to himself that 
Mr Edmonstone would like it to take place so soon. 

“ Pray, when did you think it was to be ’> ” said Mr 
Edmonstone. Upon my word. I never m aH my days saw 
a lover like you, Guy » ” 

** I was too happy to think about the future , besides, I 
djid not know whether you had sufScient confidence in me 
** Confidence, nonsense * I tell you if I had a doaen 
daugbfes^ I would trust them ah to you ” 
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Guy smiled, and was mfected by Charles’s burst of 
laughing, but Mr Edmonstone went on unheeding — “ I 
have the most absolute confidence in you * I am going to 
write to Phihp this nainute, to tell him he has played three- 
tailed Bashaw rather too long I shall tell him it is to be 
very soon, at any rate , and that if he wishes to see how I 
value his pragmatical advice, he may come and dance at 
the wedding I declare your mamma and that colonel 
of his have perfectly spoiled him with their flattery * I 
knew what would come of it , you all would make a prodigy 
of him, tiU he is so puffed up, that he entirely forgets who 
he IS 1 ” 

** Not I,” said Charles , that can’t be laid to my 
door ” 

“But I’ll write him such a letter this instant as shall 
make him remember what he is, and show him who he has 
to deal with Eh, Charlie ^ ” 

“ Don’t you think,” said Guy, preparing to go, “ that it 
might be better to wait a day or two, till we see our way 
clearer, and are a little cooler ^ ” 

“ I tell you, Guy, there is no one that puts me out of 
patience now, but yourself You are as bad as Philip him- 
self Cool ^ I am coolness itself, all but what’s proper 
spint for a man to show when his family is af rented, and 
himseM dictated to, by a meddling young jackanapes. I’ll 
serve him out properly * ” 

A message called him away Guy stood lookmg per- 
plexed and sorrowful 

“ Never mind,” said Charles, “ I’ll take care the letter 
IS moderate Besides, it is only Philip, and he knows that 
letter-wnting is not his forte ” 

“ I am afraid things will be said in irntatioii, which you 
will both regret There are justice and reason m the 
letter ” 

“ There shall be more m the answer, as you will see 

“No, I will not see It is Mr Edmonstone’s concern 
not mine I am the last person who should have anything 
to do with it ” 

“ Just what the individual in question would not have 
said ” 

“ Would you do one thing to oblige me, Charlie ^ ” 

“Anything but not speaking my imnd to, or of, the 
Captain ” 

“That as the very thmg, unluckily. Try to get the 
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to-morrow, and that will give time to 
look at this letter candidly '' 

world will not make me think 
therwise than that he is disappointed at being no longer 
able to make ns the puppets of his malevolence Don't 
answer, or if yon do, tell me what you say in favour of that 
delicate insinuation of his " 

Guy 3 na^ a step towards the window, and a step back 
again Tis not fair to ask such questions," he replied, 
after a moment “It is throwing oil on the fire I was 
trying to forget it He neither knows my uncle nor the 
circumstances " 


Well, I am glad there is a point on which you can't 
even pretend to stand up for him, or I should have thought 
you crazed with Quixotism But I am keeping you when 
you want to be ofi to Amy Never mind Mr Ready-to-hait , 
T wait till my father comes back If you want the 

mtter put ofi, you had better give some hopes of Oh ^ 

he is gone, and disinterested advice it is of mine, for what 
IS to become of me without Amy remains to be proved 
Laura, poor thing, looks hke Patience on a monument 
whether Philip's disgrace has anything to do with 
K Hum ! If mamma's old idea was right, the Captain 
has been more like moth and candle than consistent with 
his prudence, unless he thought it d ioute ^preuve I wonder 
what came to pass last autumn, when I was iH, and 
mamm,a's head full of me He may not intend it, and she 
may not know it, but I would by no means answer for 
Cupid's being guiltless of that harrassed look she has had 
ever smce that ball-gomg summer Oh * there go that 
pretty study, Amy and her true knight As to Guy, he is 
more incomprehensible than ever , yet there is no avoiding 
obeymg him, on the prmciple on which that child in the 
Moorland cottage,' said she should obey Don Quixote " 

So when his father came in, Charles wiled him into 
deferring the letter till the next day, by giving him an 
indistmct hope that some notion when the mamage would 
be might be arrived at by that time He consented the 
more readily, because he ivas m haste to investigate a 
complaint that had just been made of the union doctor , 
but his last words to his wife and son before he went, were 
— * Of course, they must marry directly , there is nothing 
on earth to wait for Live at Redcl3;dE^e alone ^ Not to 
be thought of No j I'll see little Amy mv lady Morville, 
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before PMip goes abroad, if only to show him I am not a 
man to be dictated to 

Mrs. Edmonstone sighed ; but when he was gone, she 
agreed with Charles that theie was nothing to wait for, and 
that it would be better for Guy to take his wife at once with 
him, when he settled at Redclyfie So it must be whenever 
Amy conld make up her mind to it ; and thereupon they 
made plans for future meetings, Charles announcing that 
the Prince of the Black Isles would become locomotive, and 
Charlotte forming grand designs upon Shag Island 
In the meantime, Guy and Amy were walking in the path 
through the wood, where he began . ** I would not have 
asked you to do an 5 rthmg so unpleasant as reading that 
letter, but I thought you ought to consider of it ’’ 

** It was just like himself » How conld he ? said Amy 
indignantly 

I wonder whether he will ever see his own harshness ^ 
said Guy It is very strange, that with all his excellence 
and real kindness, there should be some distortion in his 
view of all that concerns me I cannot understand it 
** You must let me call it prejudice, Guy, m spite of your 
protest It IS a relief to say something agamst him ” 

“ Amy, don’t be venomous * said Guy, in a playful tone 
of reproach , 

** Yes , but you know it is not me whom he has been 
abusing ** 

** Well,” said Guy musingly, ** I suppose it is right there 
should be this cloud or it would be too bright for earth It 
has been one of my chief wishes to have things straight 
with Philip, ever smce the time he stayed at Redclyfe, as 
a boy I saw his superiority then ; but it fretted me, and 
I never could make a companion of him Ever since, I 
have looked to his approval as one of the best things to be 
won It shows his ascendancy of character ; yet, do wkat 
I will, the mist has gone on thickening between us j and 
with reason, for I have never been able to give him the 
confidence he required, and his conduct about my uncle has 
so tned my pafience, that I never have been quite sure 
whether I ought to avoid him or not ” 

^ ** And now you are the only person who wdl speak for 
him I don’t wonder papa is provoked with you ” said she, 
pretendmg to be wilful, I only hope you don’t want to 
make me do the saifie, I conld bear anything better than 
his old saying about your attractive maimem good 
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impTiises, and has opinion that has never altered Oh, Guy, 
he IS the most provoking person in all the world Don't 
make me admix e him, nor be sorry for him " 

Not, when you remember how he was looked on here > 
and how, without doing anything worthy of blame, nay 
from his acting unsparingly, as he thought right, eveiy one 
has turned against him ? even mamma, who used to be so 
fond of him > ” 

Not Laura 

No, not Laura, and I am thankful to her for it ; for 
all this makes me feel as if I had supplanted him ” 

“ Yes, yes, yes, it is like you , but don't ask me to feel 
that yet," said Amy, with tears in her eyes, *’'or I shall 
be obliged to tell you what you won’t like to hear, about 
his tone of triumph that terrible time last year It was so 
very diSerent, I don’t think I could ever forgive him, if it 
had not made me so miserable too " 

Guy pressed her arm ** Yes , but he thought himself 
right He meant to do the kindest thing by you,'* said 
he, so entirely without effort, that no one could doubt it 
came straight from his heart “ So he thinks still, Amy » 
there is fairness, justice, good sense in his letter, and we 
must not bhnd our eyes to it, though there is injustice, at 
least, harshness I did fail egremously m my first trial 
“Faiir* 

** In temper ” 

“ Oh * " 

** And, Amy, I wanted to ask what you think about the 
four years he speaks of Do you think, as he says, my 
habits might be more fixed, and altogether you might have 
more confidence ? ” 

** I don't look on you quite as he does now," said Amy, 
with a very pretty smile, " Do you think his opinion of 
you will ever alter ? ” 

” But what do you think ^ Is there not some reason m 
what he says ? " 

“The only use I can see is, that perhaps I should be 
wiser at twenty-four, and fitter to take care of such a great 
house ; but then you have been always helping me to grow 
wiser, and I am not much afraid but that you will be 
patient with me Indeed, Guy, I don't know whether it 
IS a thing I ought to say,^ she added, blushing, “ but I 
think it would be dismal for you to go and live aU alone at 
^dclyffe " 
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‘^Honestly, Amy/' replied he after a little pause, **if 
you feel so, and your father approves, I don't think it will 
be better to wait I know your presence is a safeguard, 
and if the right motives did not su&ce to keep me straight, 
and I was only apparently so from hopes of you, why then 
I should be so utterly good-for-nothing at the bottom, if not 
on the surface, that you had better have nothing to say 
to me " 

Amy laughed incredulously 

'*That being settled," proceeded Guy, *'did you hear 
what your father said as you left the breakfast-room ^ " 

She coloured all over, and there was silence * What 
did you answer ^ " said she at length 

“ I said, whatever happened, you must not be taken by 
surprise in having to decide quickly Do you wish to 
have time to think ^ I'll go in and leave you to consider, 
if you like " 

I only want to know what you wish," said Amy, not 
parting with his arm 

“ I had rather you did just as suits you best Of course 
you know what my wish must be " 

Amy walked on a httle way in silence “Very well," 
said she presently, “ I think you and mamma had better 
settle It The worst" — ^she had tears in her eyes — “the 
going away — m amm a- — Charlie — ^all that will be as bad at 
one time as at another" The tears flowed faster “It 
had better be as you ah like best " 

“ Oh, Amy ^ I wonder at myself for daring to ask you to 
exchange your bright cheerful home for ray gloomy old 
house " 

“ No, your home," said Amy softly 
“ I used to wonder why it was called gloomy , but it 
will be so no more when you are there. Yet there is a 
shadow hangmg over it, which makes it sometimes seepi 
too strange that you and it should be brought together*" 

“ I have read somewhere that there is no real gloom but 
what people raise for themselves " 

“ True Gloom is in sin, not sorrow Yes, there would 
be no comfort if I were not sure that if aught of grief or 
pain should come to you through me, it will not, cannot 
really hurt you, my Amy " 

“ No, unless by my own fault, and you will help me to 
meet it Hark » was that a nightingale ? " 

“ Yes, the first ’ How beautiful I Xhere-^--dm*t ymj mo 
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it > Look on that hazel, you may see its throat moving 
Well » ’’ when they had listened for a long time, after aU, 
that creature and the sea will hardly let one speak of gloom, 
even in this world, to say nothing of othei thmgs 

“ The sea » I am glad I have never seen it, because now 
you will show it to me for the first time 

You will never, can never imagme it, Amy ^ ” and he 
sung 

With all tones of waters blending, 

Glorious is the breaking deep, 

Glorious, beauteous, without ending, 

Songs of ocean never sleep 

A silence followed, only broken by the notes of the birds, 
and presently by the strokes of the great clock Guy looked 
at his watch 

Eleven, Amy ^ I must go to my reading, or you will 
have to be very much ashamed of me 

For, after the first few days, Guy had returned to study 
regularly every day He said it was a matter of necessity, 
not at all of merit, for though he did not mean to try for 
honours, Amy must not marry a plucked man His whole 
career at Oxfoid had been such a struggle with the dis- 
advantages of his education, that all his dahgence had, 
he thought, hardly raised him to a level with lus contem- 
poraries Moreover, courtship was not the best prepara- 
tion for the schools, so that though he knew he had done 
his best, he expected no more than to pass respectably, and 
told Amy it was very good of her to be contented with 
a dunce, whereat she laughed memly But she knew him 
too well to try to keep him lingering in the Apnl sunshine, 
and in they went, Guy to his Greek, and Amy to her mother 
Charlotte's lessons had been m abeyance, or turned over 
t0 Laura of late, and Mrs Edmonstone and her dressing- 
room were always ready for the confidences of the family, 
who sought her there in turn — aU but one, and that the one 
whose need was the sorest 

Amy and her mother comforted themselves with a good 
quiet cry, that was not exactly sorrowful, and came to the 
conclusion that Guy was the most considerate person in 
the world, and they would do whatever best suited him 
and papa So, when Mr Edmonstone came home, he was 
rewarded for putting off the letter by findmg every one 
willing to let the marnage take place whenever he pleased 
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There were various conferences in the dressing-room, and 
Guy and Amy both had burmng faces when they came down 
to dinner Laura beheld them with a throbbing heart, while 
she mechanically talked to Dr Mayeme, as if nothing was 
going on She was glad there was no singing that evening, 
for she felt incapable of joimng , and when at night Charles 
and his father talked of sitting up to write to Philip, the 
misery was such that she had no relief till she had shut 
hersefi in her room, to bear or to crush the suffering as 
best she might 

She was stiU sitting helpless m her wretchedness when 
Amy knocked at the door, and came in glowing with blushes 
and smiles, though her eyelashes were dewy with tears 

** Laura, dearest * if you would not be so very unhappy ^ 
I wish I knew what to do for you ” 

Laura laid her head on her shoulder, and cned It was 
a great comfort, little as Amy could understand her trouble 
Amy kissed her, soothed her caressingly, cried too, and said, 
m broken sentences, how often they would be together, and 
how comfortable it was that Charlie was so much better, 
and Charlotte quite a compamon ^ 

“ Then you have fixed the day ? ** whispered Laura at 
last 

** The Tuesday in Whitsunweek,” returned Amy, resting 
her forehead on Laura's shoulder *‘They all thought it 
nght " 

Laura fiung her arms round her, and wept too much to 
speak 

** Dear, dear Lauia t " said Amy, after a time, ** it is very 
kind of you, hut " 

" Oh, Amy i you don't know You must not think so 
much better of me than I deserve It is not only-—-- No, 

I would not be so selfish, if but — ^but Never had her 

Self-command so given way 

Ah I you are unhappy about Phihp,” said Amy ; and 
Laura, alarmed lest she might have betrayed him, started, 
and tned to recover herself , but she saw Amy was quite 
unsuspicious, and the relief from this fnght helped her 
through what her sister was saymg — Yes, you who 
were so fond of him, must be vexed at this on 

his^part/* 

** I am sure it is his real wish for your good,” muttnured 

“ 1 dare say t " said Amy, with, displeasure. Then chaog. 
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mg her tone, I beg yonr pardon, dear Laura, but I don't 
think I can quite bear to hear any one but Guy defend him " 

“ It IS very generous " 

Oh, IS not it, Laura ^ and he says he is so gneved to 
see us turned against Philip, after bemg so fond of him , 
he SB,ys it makes him feel as if he had supplanted him, and 
that he is quite thankful to you for taking his part still " 

“ How shall I bear it ^ " sighed Laura to herself 

I wonder whether he \viU come ^ " said Amy thought- 
fully 

“ He will," said Laura 

You think so ? ” said Amy ** Well, Guy would be glad 
Yes Oh, Laura, if Philip would learn to do Guy justice I 
don't think there would be any more to wish ! " 

“ He will m time," said £aura “ He is too generous 
not to be won by such generosity as Guy's , and when aU 
this IS forgotten, and ah these accusations have been lived 
down, he will be the warmest of friends " 

** Yes," said Amy, as if she wished to be convinced , but 
if he would only leave oM saying his opinion has never 
altered, I think I could bnng myself to look on him bs 
Guy wants me to do Good-night ^ dear Laura, and don't 
be unhappy. Oh ! one ihing I must tell you , Guy made 
Charles promise to do all he could not to let it be a hasty 
letter Now, good-mght ! " 

Poor Laura, she knew not whether gratitude to Guy was 
not one of her most painful sensations She wished much 
to know what had been said in the letter , but only one 
sentence transpired and that was, that Mr Edmonstone had 
never heard it was necessary to apply to a nephew for con- 
sent to a daughter's marriage It seemed as if xt must have 
been as cutting as Charles could make it , but Laura trusted 
to Philip's knowledge of the family, and desire for their good, 
to make him forgive it , and the expectation of seeing him 
agam at the wedding cheered her Indeed, a hope of stm 
greater consequences began to nse in her mind, after Charles 
one day said to her, " I t hi nk you ought to be much obliged 
to Guy This morning, he suddenly exclaimed, I say, 
Charhe, I wish you would take care Amy’s fortune is not 
settled on her so that it can't be got nd of ' I asked how 
he meant to make ducks and drakes of it , and he explained., 
that if either of you two did not happen to marry for money, 
like Amv, it might do you no harm " 

ve^ much obliged to him," said Laura, more 
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earnestly than Charles had expected Do you know what 
it IS, Charlie ^ 

“ Oh * you want to calculate the amount of your obliga- 
tion ^ Somewhere about five thousand pounds, I believe ” 
Charles watched Laura, and the former idea recurred, 
as he wondered whether there was any particular meaning 
in her inquiry 

Meaning, indeed, there was Laura knew nothing about 
the value of money , she did not know what Philip had of 
his own , how far five, or even ten, thousand would go in 
enabling them to marry, or whether it was available in her 
father’s hfetime, but she thought this prospect might 
smooth the way to the avowal of their attachment, as 
efiectuaily as his promotion , she reckoned on relief from 
the weary oppression of secrecy, and fully expected that it 
would all be told in the favourable juncture, when her 
parents were full of satisfaction in Amy’s marnage Grati- 
tude to Guy would put an end to all doubt, dislike, and 
prejudice, and Philip would receive him as a brother 
These hopes supported Laura, and enabled her to take 
part with more appearance of interest in the consultations 
and arrangements for the marnage, which were carried on 
speedily, as the time was short, and Mr Edmonstone’s 
ideas were on a grand scale It seemed as if he meant to 
invite all the world, and there were no hmits to his \ lews 
of breakfast, carriages, and splendours His wife let him 
run on without contradiction, leaving the plans either to 
evaporate or condense, as time might prove best Guy 
took Amy out walkmg, and asked what she thought of it 
Do you dislike it very much ^ ” she said 
I can hardly tell Of course, as a general rule, the less 
parade and nonsense the better , but if your father wishes 
it, and if people do find enjoyment m that way, it seems 
hard they should not have all they can out of it ” 

** Oh, yes , the school children and poor people,” said 
Amy 

How happy the Ashford children will be, feasting the 
poor people at RedclyfiEe * Old Jonas Ledbury will be m 
high glory ” 

“ To be sure it does not seem like ment to feast one^s 
poor neighbours rather than the nch It is so much pleas- 
anter "" ^ 

However, since the poor will be feasted, I don’t 
the nch ones wilt do us much harm ” 
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** I am sure I shall know very little about them/* saad 
Amy 

The reahties are so great to us that they will swallow 
up the accessories There must be the church, and all 
that , and for the rest, Amy, I don’t think I shall find out 
whether you wear lace or grogram ” 

“ There’s encouragement for me i ” said Amy, laughing 
However, what I mean is, that I don’t care about it if I 
am not obliged to attend, and give my mind, to those-^kind 
of things ]ust then, and that mamma will take care of ” 

** Is it not a great trouble for her ^ I forgot that It w as 
selfish for we slip out of the fuss, and it all falls on her ” 
Yes,” said Amy , ** but don’t you think it would tease 
her more to have to persuade papa out of what he likes, 
and alter every httle matter ^ That would be worry, the 
rest only e'scertion , and, do you know, I think ” said she 
with a rising tear, ** that it will be better for her, to keep 
her from thinking about losing me ” 

“I see Very well, w^e will take the finer>?‘ quietly 
Only one thing, Amy, we will not be put out of — we will 
not miss the full holyday service ” 

“ Oh, yes , that will be the comfort ” 

One other thmg, Amy You know I have hardly a 
friend of my owm , but there is one person I should like to 
ask — Markham He has been so kind, and so much at- 
tached to me , he loved my father so devotedly, and 
sufiFered so much at his death, that it is a pity he should not 
be made happy and very happy he will be ” 

“ And there is one person I should like to ask, Guy , ii 
mamma thinks we can do it I am sure httle Mananne 
ought to be one of my bndesmaids Charlotte would take 
care of her, and it would be very nice to have her ’ 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


But no kind influ^ce deign they shower. 

Till pnde be quelled and love be free — ^Scott 


Kilcoran was about twenty miles from Cork, and Captam 
Morviile was engaged to go and spend a day or there 
Maunce de Courcy drove him thither, wishing all the way 
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for some other compamon, since no one ever ventured to 
smoke a cigar in the proximity of MorviUe , and, besides, 
Maunce's conversational powers were obliged to be entirely 
bestowed on his horse and dog, for the Captain, instead of 
as usual, devoting himself to suit his talk to his audience, 
was wrapped in the deepest meditation, now and then taking 
out a letter and referring to it 
This letter was the reply jointly compounded by Mr 
Edmonstone and Charles, and the subject of his considera- 
tion was, whether he should accept the invitation to the 
wedding Charles had taken care fully to explain how the 
truth respecting the cheque had come out, and Philip could 
no longer suspect that it had been a fabrication of Dixon’s , 
but while Guy persisted in denial of any answer about the 
thousand pounds, he thought the renewal of the engage- 
ment extremely imprudent He was very sorry for poor 
httle Amy, for her comfort and happiness were, he thought, 
placed in the utmost jeopardy, with such a hot temper, 
under the most favourable circumstances , and there was 
the further peril, that when the novelty of the hfe with her 
at Redclyffe had passed oif, Guy might seek for excitement 
in the dissipation to which his uncle had probably already 
introduced mm In the four years’ probation, he saw the 
only hope of stead 3 niig Guy, or of saving Amy , and he 
was much concerned at the rejection of his advice, entirely 
for their sakes, for he could not condescend to b6 affronted 
at the scornful, satirical tone towards himself, in which 
Charles’s httle spitefulness was so fully apparent. 

The wedding was a regular sacrifice, and Amabel was 
nothing but a victim , but an invitation to HollyweH had a 
charm for him that he scarcely could resist To see Laura 
again, after having parted, as he thought, for so many 
years, delighted him m anticipation , and it would manifest 
ms real interest in his young cousms, and show that he was 
superior to ta kin g offence at the folly of Charles or his father 
These were his first thoughts and inchnations , his second 
were, that it was contrary to his pnnciples to sanction so 
foolish and hasty a mamage by his presence , that he should 
thus be affordmg a triumph to Guy, and to one who would 
use it less moderately — ^to Charles It would be more 
worthy of himself, more consistent with his whole course 
of conduct, to refuse hiS presence, instead of going amongst 
them when they were all infatuated, and unable to listen 
to sober counsel If he stayed away now, when Guy should 
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have justified his opinion, they would all own how wisely 
he had acted, and would see the true dignity which had 
refused, unlike common minds, to lot his complaisance 
draw him into giving any sanction to what he so strongly 
disapproved Laura, too, would pass through this trying 
time better if she was not distracted by watching him , she 
would understand the cause of his absence, and he could 
trust her to love and comprehend him at a ^stance, better 
than he could trust her to hear the marnage-service in his 
presence without betraying herself Nor did he wish to 
hear her again plead for the confession of their engage- 
ment , and, supposing any misadventure should lead £:> its 
betrayal, what could be more unpleasant than foi it to be 
revealed at such a time, when Charles would so turn it 
against him, that aU hxs influence and usefulness would be 
for ever at an end ^ 

Love drew him one way, and consistency another 
Captain MorviUe had never been so much in the condition 
of Mahomet’s cofS.n m his hfe , and he grew more angry 
with his uncle, Charles, and Guy, for having put him in so 
unpleasant a predicament So the self-debate lasted aE the 
way to Kilcoran , and he only had two comforts — one, that 
he had sent the follower who was always amenable to good 
advice, safe out of the way of Lady Eveleen, to spend his 
leave of absence at Thorndale — ^the other, that Maunce de 
Courcy was, as yet, ignorant of the HollyweE news, and 
did not torment him by talking about it 
This satisfaction, however, lasted no longer than tiE their 
arrival at Kilcoran , for, the instant they entered the draw- 
ing-room, Lady Eveleen exclaimed, Oh, Maunce, I have 
been so longing for you to come* Captain Morville, I 
hope you have not told him, for I can’t flatter myself to 
be beforehand with you, now at least ” 

“ He has told me nothing,’^ said Maurice , indeed, such 
bad company has seldom been seen as he has been an the 

way” j 1 t-j. 

^ You don’t mean that you don’t know it * How dehght- 
ful * Oh, mamma ! think of knowing something Captain 
MorviUe does not * ” t 

** I am afraid 1 cannot flatter you so far, said Fhilip, 
knowing this was no place for allowing his real opinion to 

*^hen you do know ^ *’ said X^dy Kil^ran sleepily , 
am sure it is a subject of great rejoicing ” 
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** But what is it, Eva ^ Mahe haste and tell,’* said 
Maurice 

“ No , you must guess ^ 

Why, you would not be m such a way about it if it was 
not a wedding ” 

Right, Maunce , now, who is it ^ ’’ 

One of the Edmonstones, I suppose *Tis Laura ^ 

“ Wrong 

'' What, not Laura ^ I thought she would have been 
off first Somebody's got no taste, then, for Laura is the 
prettiest girl I know ” 

Ah * your heart has escaped breaking this time, Maurice 
It IS that little puss, Amy, that has made a great conquest 
Now guess " 

“ Oh * young MorviUe, of course But what possessed 
him to take Amy, and leave Laura ^ " 

“Perhaps Laura was not to be had Men are so self- 
sujSBcient, that they always think they may pick and choose 
Is it not so. Captain Morville ? I like Sir Guy better than 
most men, but Laura is too good for any one I know If 
I could make a perfect hero, I would at once , only Charles 
would tell me all the perfect heroes m books are bores 
How long have you known of it. Captain Morville ? " 

“ For the last ten days " 

“ And you never mentioned it *’ 

“ I did not know whether they intended to publish it ** 

“ Now, Captain Morville, I hope to make some progress 
in your good opinion Of couise, you beheve I can't Ireep 
a secret , but what do you think of my having known it ever 
since last summer, and held my tongue all that time ^ " 

“ A great effort, indeed," said Philip, smihng “ It 
would have been greater, I suppose, if the engagement 
had been positive, not conditional " 

“ Oh t every one knew what it must come to No one 
could have the least fear of Sir Guy Yes , I saw it all 
I gave my little aid, and I am sure I have a nght to be 
bridesmaid, as I am to be Oh f won't it be charming ^ 
It is to be the grandest wedding that ever was seen It is 
to be on Wliit-Tuesday , and papa is going to take me and 
Aunt Charlotte , for old Aunt Mabel says Aunt Charlotte 
must go There are to be six bndesmaids and a gieat 
party at the breakfast , everythmg as splendid as possible, 
and I made Mrs Edmonstone promise from fhe firs^ that 
we should have a ball You must go, Maurice " 
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'' I shall be oa the high seas * ** 

“ Oh, yes, that is homd * But you don’t sail with the 
^^^^inent, I think. Captain Morville You surely go ^ ” 

I am not certain,” said Philip, especially disgusted 
by hearing of the splendour, and thinking that fee had sup- 
posed Guy would have had more sense , and it showed how 
silly Amy really was, smce she was evidently only anxious 
to enjoy the full paraphemaha of a bnde 

Not certain * ” exclaimed Maunce and Eveleen, in a 
breath 

I am not sure that I shall have time You know I 
have been intending to make a walking tour through Switzer- 
land before joining at Corfu ” 

'' And you really would prefer going by yourself — ‘ apart, 
unfnended, melancholy, slow ’ ” 

“ Very slow, indeed,” said Maunce 
A wedding is a confused melancholy afiair,” said Philip 
“You know I am no dancing man, Lady Eveleen , one 
individual like myself can make httle difference to persons 
engrossed with their own affairs , I can wish my cousins 
well from a distance as well as at hand , and though they 
have been kind enough to ask me I think that while their 
house IS overflowing with guests of more mark, my room 
Avill be preferred to my company ” 

“ Then you \io not mean to go ^ ” said Lady Kilcoran 
“ I do not,” she continued, “ for my health is never equal 
to so much excitement, and it would only be giving poor 
Mrs Edmonstone additional trouble to have to attend to 
me ” 

“ So you really mean to stay away ^ ” said Eveleen 
“ I have not entirely decided ” 

“ At any rate you must go and tell old Aunt Mabel all 
about them,” said Eveleen “She is so delighted You 
will be quite worshipped, at the cottage, for the very name 
of Morville I spend whole hours in discoursing on Sir 
Guy’s perfections ” 

Philip could not refuse , but his feelmgs towards Guy 
were not warmed by the work he had to go through, when 
conducted to the cottage, where lived old Lady Mabel 
Edmonstone and her daughter, and there required to dilate 
on Guy’s excellence He was not wanted to speak of any 
of the points where his conscience would not let him give 
a favourable report , *it was quite enougl^ for him to tell 
of Guy’s agreeable manners and musical talents, and to 

12 
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describe the beauty and extent of Reddyfe Lady Mabel 
and Miss Edmonstone were transported ; and the more 
Philip saw of the light and superfcial way in whiob the 
marriage was considered, the "more unwilhng he became to 
confound himself with such people by eagerness to be 
present at xt, and to ]om m the festivities Yet he exeicjsed 
great forbearance in not allowing one word of his disap* 
proval or misgi\nngs to escape him ; no censure was uttered, 
and Lady Eveleen herself could not make out whether he 
rejoiced or not He was gra\e and philosophical, superiQi 
to nonsensical mirth, that was all that she saw > and he 
made himself \ ery agreeable throughout hxs \’isit, by taking 
condescending inteiest m all that was going on, and espe« 
cially to Lady Eveleen, by showing that he thought her 
worthy of rational converse 

He made himself useful, as usual Lord Kilcoran wanted 
a tutor for his two youngest boys, and it had been proposed 
to send them to Mr Wellwood, at his curacy at Coombe 
Prior He wished to know what Captain MorviUe ttiought 
of the plan j and Phihp, thinking that Mr Wellwood had 
been very mattentive to Guy*s proceedings at St Mildred's, 
though he would not blame him, considered it very fortunate 
that he had a different plan to recommend. One of the 
officers of his regiment had lately had staying with him a 
brother who had just left Oxford, and was looking out for 
a tutorship, a very clever and agreeable young man, whom 
he liked particularly, and he strongly advised Lord I^lcoran 
to keep his sons under his own eye, and place them under 
the care of this gentleman His advice, especially when 
enforced by his presence, was almost suie to prevail, and 
thus it was in the present case 

The upshot of ms visit was, that he thought worse and 
worse of the sense of the whole Edmonstone connection-"^ 
considered that it would be of no use for Mm to go to Holly^ 
weE-"*-adheied to his second resolution, and wrote to 
uncle a calm and lofty letter, free from all token of offence, 
expressing every wish for the happmess of Guy and Amabel, 
and thankmg his uncle for the invitation which, however, 
he thought xt best to decline, much as ha regretted losing 
the opportunity of seeing HoUyweR and its inhabitants 
again. His regiment would sail for Corfu either in May or 
June I but he intended, himself, to travel on foot towgh 
temany and Italy, and would write again before orflilng 
Ireland. ^ 
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“ So," said Charles, " there -were at the marriage the 
Picanninies, and the JobliHies, and the Garr3niiies, but not 
the grand Panjandrum himself 
** Nor the httle round button at top ! ** rejoined Charlotte 
* Well, it's his own look-out/* said jVIr* Edmonstone ** It 
IS of a piece with all the rest ** 

“ I am sure we don't want him/’ said Charlotte* 

“ Not m this humour/’ said her mother 
Amy said nothmg , and if she did not allow herself to 
avow that his absence was a relief, it was because she saw 
it was a grief and disappointment to Guy* 

Laura was, of couise, very much mortified— ^almost be- 
yond the power of concealment She thought he would have 
come for the sake of seemg her , and she had reckoned so 
much on this meeting that it was double vexation He did 
not know what he was missing by not coming ; and she 
could not inform him, for writing to him was impossible, 
without the underhand dealings to which they would never, 
either of them, have recourse So much for herself; and 
his perseverance in disapproval, in spite of renewed explana- 
tion, made her more anxious and sorry on Amy's account 
Very mournful were poor Laura’s sensations ; but there 
was no remedy but to try to bewilder and drive them away 
in the bustle of preparation 

Guy had to go and take his degree, and then return to 
make his own preparations at Redclyffe Amy begged him 
as she knew he would like, to leave things alone as much 
as possible ; for she could not bear old places to be pulled 
to pieces to suit new-comers j and she should like to find 
it just as he had been used to it 

He smiled, and said, It should only be made habitable ” 
She must have a morning-room, about which he would con- 
sult Mrs* Ashford ; and he -Would choose her piano himself 
The great drawmg-room had never been unpacked since his 
grandmother's time, so that must be in repair ; and, as 
for a garden, they would lay it out together* There could 
not be much done, for though th^ did not talk of it pub- 
licly, lest they should shock Mr Edmonstone, they meant 
to go home directly after their mamage 
To Oxford, then, went Guy ; his second letter annotinced 
that he had done tolerably well on his examination ; and 
it came round to the Edmonstones, that it was a great 
pity he had not gone up for honours, as he would certainly 
have distinguished himself 
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Guy was v^ry busy dunn^ the fortnight he spent at home 
Theie were the builder and his plans, and Maikham and 
the marriage settlements, and there were oiders to be given 
about the lurmture He came to Mrs Ashford about this, 
conducted her to the Park, and begged her to be so kind 
as to be his counsellor* and to superintend the anange- 
ment He showed her what was to be Amy’s morning- 
room*— noi/ bare and empty, but with the advantages of a 
window looking south, upon the green wooded slope of the 
park, with a view of the church toiler, and of the moors, 
which were of very fine form He owned himself to be 
profoundly ignorant about upholstery matters, and his ideas 
of furniture seemed to consist m pnnts for the walls, a piano, 
a bookcase, and a couch for Charles. 

“ You have heard about Charles ? ’’ said he, raising his 
bright face from the list •£ needful articles which he was 
writmg, using the window-seat as a table 

** Not much/’ said Mrs Ashford. ** Is he entirely con- 
fined to the sofa ^ ” 

He cannot move without crutches , but no one could 
guess what he is without seeing him. He is so patient, his 
spirits never fiag , and it is beautiful to see how considerate 
he IS, and what interest he takes in all the things he never 
can snare, poor fellow. I don’t know what Hollywell 
would be without Charlie* I wonder how soon he will 
be able to come here I Hardly this year, I am afraid, for 
things must be comfortable for him ; and I shall never get 
them so without Amy, and then it will be autumn Well, 
what next? Oh, you said wmdow-curtams Some blue 
sort of stutf, I suppose, like the drawing-room ones at 
HoIiywelL What’s the name of it ^ ” 

In fact, Mrs Ashford was much of his opinion, that he 
never would make things comfortable without Amy, though 
he gave his best attention to the inquiries that were con- 
tinually made of him , and where he had an idea, earned 
it out to the utmost He knew much better what he was 
about m the arrangements for Coombe Prior, where he had 
installed his fnend, Mr Wellwood, and set on foot many 
plans for improvements, giving them as much attention 
as if he had nothing else to occupy his mmd Both the 
curate and Markham were surprised that he did not leave 
thep details till his return home , but he answered : 

" Better do things while we may. The thought of this 
unhappy place is enough to poison everything , and ^ 
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don't iitink I cotild rest without knowing that the utmost 
was bemg done for it 

He was very happy making arrangements for a village 
feast on the wedding-day The Ashfords asked if he ■would 
not put it off till his return, and preside himself 

** it won*t hurt them to have one first Let them make 
sure of all the fun they can/^ he answered , and the senti- 
ment was greatly applauded by Edward and Robert, who 
followed him about more than ever, and grew so fond of 
him, that it made them very angry to be reminded of the 
spirit of defiance in which their acquaintance had begun 
Nevertheless they seemed to be preparing the same spirit 
for his wife, for when their mother told them they must 
not e^cpect to monopolise him thus when he was marned, 
they declared that tbey did not want a Lady Morville at 
all, and could not think why he was so stupfd as to want 
a wife 

Their father predicted that he would never have time to 
fulfil his old engagement of taking them out to the Shag 
Rock ; but the prediction was not venfied, for he rowed 
both them and Mr Ashford thither one fine May afternoon, 
showed them all they wanted to see, and let them scramble 
to their heart's content He laughed at their hoard of 
scraps of the wood of the wreck, which they said their 
mamma had desired them to fetch for her 

So many avocations came upon Guy at once — ^so many 
of the neighbours came to call on him — ^such varieties of 
people wanted to speak to him — ^the boys followed him so 
constantly — and he had so many invitations from Well- 
wood and the Ashfords, that he never had any time for 
himself, except what must be spent in wntmg to AmafaeL 
There was a feeling upon him, that he must have time to 
contoune with himself, and lest from this turmoil of occu- 
pation, m the solitude of -which Redclyfie had hitherto been 
so full He -vv anted to be alone with his old home, and 
take leave of it, and of the feelings of his boyhood, before 
beginnmg on this new era of his life , but whenever he set 
out for a solitary walk, before he could even get to the 
top of the crag, either Markham marched up to talk over 
some important question — a fanner waylaid him to make 
some request — some cottager met him, to teE of a griev- 
ance*-«-Mr WeEwood rode ovet--or the Ashford boys rushed 
up, and followed like his shadow 

W At length, Oq. Ascension Day, the last before he was in 
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leave HedclyfEe, with a determination that he would escape 
for once from his pursuers, he walked to the Cove as soon 
as he returned from morning service, launched his little 
boat and pushed off into the nppling whispenng waters 
It was a resumption of the ways of his boyhood , it seemed 
like a hohday to have left all these cares behind him, just 
as it used to be when all his lessons were prepared, and he 
had leave to disport himself, by land or water, the whole 
afternoon, piovided he did not go out beyond the Shag 
Rock He took up his sculls and rowed merrily, singing 
and whistling to keep time with their dash , the return to 
the old pleasure quite enough at first, the salt breeze, the 
dashing waves, the motion of the boat So he went on till 
he had come as far as his former boundary, then he turned 
and gazed back on the precipitous rocks, cleft with deep 
fissures, marbled with veins of different shades of red, and 
tufted here and there with clumps of samphire, grass, and 
a httle brushwood, bright with the early green of spring 
The white foam and spray were leaping against their base, 
and roanng in their hollows , the tract of wavelets between 
glittered in light, or heaved green under the shadow of the 
passing clouds ; the seabirds floated smoothly in sweeping 
undulatmg hues. 

As though life’s only call and care 

Were^graceful motion , 

the hawks poised themselves' high in air near the rocks 
The Cove lay in snnshme, its lough stone chimneys and 
rude slate roofs overgrown with moss and fern, rising 
rapidly, one above the other, in the fast descending hollow, 
through which a httle stream rushed to the sea — ^more 
quietly than its brother, which, at some space distant, fell 
sheer down over the crag, in a white hne of foam, brawling 
with a tone of its own, distinguishable, among all the 
voices of the sea contendmg with the rocks Above *&© 
village, in the space where the outline of two hills met 
and crossed, rose the pinnacled tower of the village church, 
the unusual height of which was explamed by the old 
custom of lightmg a beacon-fire on its summit, to serve as 
a guide to the boats at sea Still higher, apparently on 
the v^ brow of the beetlmg crag l£at frowned above, 
stood the old Gothic hall, crumbhng and lofty, a fit ©yn© 
for the eagles of Morvflle, The sunshine was indeed iiU 
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upon it, but it served to show how many of the dark 
wmdows were without the hnmg of blmds and curtains, 
that alone gives the look of life and habitation to a house 
How crumbled by sea-wmd were the old walls, and the 
aspect altogether full of a dreary haughtmess, suiting with 
the whole of the stories connected with its nan^e, tom 
the time when it was said the very dogs crouched and ned 
from the presence of the sacnlegious murderer of the Arch" 
bishop, to the evemng when the heir of the line lay stretched 
a corpse before his father’s gate 

Guy sat resting on his oars, gazing at the scene, full of 
happiness, yet with a sense that it might be too 
last, as if it scarcely befitted one like himself The bliss 
before him, though it was surely a beam from heaven, was 
so much above him, that he hardly dared to believe it 
real like a child repeatmg, Is it my own, my very cmn 
and pausing before it will venture to grasp at a prize b^ona 
its hopes He feared to trust himself fully, lest it should 
carry him away from his self-discipline, and da^le hra 
too much to let him keep his gaze on the hght beyond , 
and he rejoiced in this time of quiet, to eimble hi^ to 
strive for power over his mind, to prevent himself 
losing in gladness the balance he had gamed in ad^^rsity 
It was such a check as he might have wished for, to 
look at that grim old castle, recollect who he was, and 
think of the frail tenure of aH earthly joy, especially lor 
one of the house of MorviUe Could that abode ever be a 
home for a creature hke Amy, wiith the bnght mnocent 
mirffii that seemed too soft and sweet ever to be * 

shadowed by gloom and sorrow ? Perhaps sbe might oe 
early taken from him in the undimmed beauty of happ^ 
ness and innocence, and he might have to struggle througi 
a long lonely hfe with only the remembrance ^ Jbort- 

lived joy to lighten it j and when he reflected ^ 
was only a melancholy fancy, the answer carne tonf 
that there was nothing peculiar to him m 
that earthly happiness was fleeting It b^t so 
it should be, and that he should rest m the trust ttet bnght 
ened on him through all— that neither life nor death, sorrow 
nor pam, could separate, lor ever, him and his Amy 
lie loolsed up mto the deep hlae sl^ 
muitng to himselff “ In heart and mind laiil^er 
and 4 th Him continnally dwell, “ and 

as he rocked on the green waters, tiU he again 
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spoke to Iwnself,— “ ■Why stand ye here gamg np anto 
heaven ? ” then pulled vigorously back to the shore, leaving 
a shiiung wake tar behind hini 


CHAPTER XXIX 

Hark, how the bards do sing. 

And woods do ring I 

All creatures have their joy, and man hath has , 

Yet if we rightly measure, 

Man’s joy and pleasure 

Rather hereafter than in present is , 

Not that he may not here 
Taste of the cheer. 

But as birds drmk and straight lift up the head. 

So must he sip and think 
Of better drink 

He may attain to after he is dead —Herbert 

Q^y^turned to Holl 3 rwell oa tho Friday, there to spend 
a qtuet week with them all, for it was a special delight to 
Amy that Hollywell and her family were as precious to 
him for their own sakes as for hers It was said that it 
was to be a qmet week — ^but with ah the best efforts of 
Mrs- Edmonstone and Laura to preserve quiet, there was an 
amount of confusion that would have been very disturbing, 
,but for Amy*s propensity never to be rufled or fluttered 
What was to be done in the honejrmoon was the question 
for consideration Guy and Amy would have hked to make 
a tour among the Enghsh cathedrals, pay a visit at Holly* 
weE and then go home and hve in a corner of the house 
till the rest was ready, for Amy could not see why she 
should take up so much more room than old Sir Guy, and 
Guy declared he could not see that happiness was a reason 
for going pleasure-hunting , but Charles pronounced this 
very stupid, and Mr Edmonstone thought a journey on the 
Continent was the only proper thing for them to do* Mhs 
Edmonstone wished Amy to see a httle of the world, Amy 
was known to have always desirpd to see Switzerland ; it 
occurred to Guy that it would be a capital opportunity of 
taking Amaud to see the relations he had been talking for 
the last twenty years of visiting and so they acquiesferf ? 
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for, a$ Guy said, wlieu they talked it over together, it did 
not seem to him to come under the denomination of pleasure- 
hunting, since they had not devised it foi themseh es 5 they 
had no house to go to j they should do Arnaud a setMce, 
P®i‘l3.aps they should meet Philip 
“ That will not be pleasure-hunting, certamiy/' s® Amy ; 
then, remembering that he could not bear to hear Phinp 
underrated, she added, mean, unless yon could convince 
Inm, and then it would be more than pleasure 

“ It would be my first of unattained wishes,*” said Guy. 
** Then we will enjoy the journey ”* 

Ho fear on that score ** 

** And for fear we should get too much into the stream 
of enjoyment, as people abroad forget home-duties, let us 
stick to some fijxed time for coming back ** 

You said RedclySe would be ready by Michaelmas ** 
have told the builder it must be So, Amy, as far 
as it dep^ds on ourselves, we are determined to be at 
home by Michaelmas *” 

All seemed surprised to find the time for the wedding so 
near at hand. Charles’s spirits began to fiag, Am5i^as a 
greater loss to him than to anybody else ; she couldnever 
again be to him what she had been, and unable as he was 
to take part in the general bustle and occupation, he had 
moie time for feeling this, much more than his mother and 
Laura, who wie employed aH day He and Guy were 
exemplary in their civilities to each other in not engrossing 
Amy, and one who had only known him three years ago, 
when he was aU exaction and selfishness, could have hardly 
believed him to be the same person who was now only 
striving to avoid giving pain, by showing how much it cost 
him to yield up his sister He could contrive to be merry , 
but the difficulty was to be cheerful , he could make them 
all laugh in spite of themselves, but when alone with Amy, 
or when hearing her devolve on her sisters the services she 
had been wont to perform for him, it was almost more than 
he could endure ; but then he dreaded setting Amy ofi 
mto one of her silent crying fits, for which the only remedy 
was the planning a grand visit to Redclyffe, and talking 
over all the facilities of lailroads and carriages 

The last day had come, and a long strange one it was j 
not exactly joyful to any, and very sad to some, though 
Amy, with her sweet, pensive face, seemed to have a serenity 
of her own that soothed them whenever they looked at her, 
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Charlotte, though inclined to be wild and flighty, was 
checked and subdued m her presence , Laura could not 
be entirely wretched about her , Charles lay and looked 
at her without speaking , her father never met her without 
kissing her on each side of her face, and calling her his 
little jewel , her mother — ^but who could describe Mrs 
Edmonstone on that day, so fuU of the present pain, con- ^ 
tending with the unselfish gladness 

Guy kept out of the -way, thinking Amy ought to be 
left to them He sat in his own room a good while, after- 
wards rode to Broadstone, in coming home made a long 
visit to Mr Ross ; and when he returned, he found Charles 
m his wheeled chair on the lawn, with Amy sitting on the 
grass by his side He sat down by her, and there followed 
a long silence — one of those pauses full of meaning 

“ Wfien shall we three meet again ^ ** at length said 
Charles, in a would-be hvely tone 
“ And where ^ ” said Amy 

Here,*' said Charles , “ you will come here to tell your 
adventures, and take up Bustle " 

** I hope so," said Guy We could not help it The 
tellmg you about it will be a treat to look forward to all the 
time " 


" Yes ; your sight-seemg is a pubhc benefit You have 
seen many a thing for me " 

** That IS the pleasure of seeing and hearmg, the thing 
that IS not fleetmg," said Guy 

“The unselfish part, you mean,'* said Charles^ and 
mused agam, till Guy, startmg up, exclaimed * 

“ There are the people I " as a carriage came m view in 
the lane “ Shall I wheel you home, Charlie ? '* 

“ Yes, do ** 


Guy leaned over the back, and pushed hi m along , and as 
he did so murmured m a low, tremulous tone, ** Wherever 
or whenever we may be destined to meet, Charhe, or if 
never again, I must thank you for a great part of my happi- 
ness h^e, for a great deal of kmdness and sympathy " 
Charles looked straight before him, and answered, ** The 

^ nothmg to give in 
tmt fa-temper and exactions. But, Guy, you must 

I persuade myself and others that 

4. 01a not reel it I hope you are proud of it ** 
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** As if I had anything to do with it t ” 

Hadn’t yon, that’s all ! I know what you won’t deny, 
at any rate — ^what a capital man-of-all-work you have been 
to me, when I had no right to ask it, as now we have,” 
he added, smiling, because Amy was looking at him, but 
not making a very successful matter of the smile “ When 
you come back, you’ll see me treat you as indeed * a man 
and a brother ’ ” 

This talk retarded them a httle, and they did not reach 
the house till the guests were arriving The first sight 
that met the eyes of Aunt Charlotte and Lady Eveleen as 
they entered, was, m the frame of the open window, Guy’s 
light agile figure, assisting Charles up the step, his brilliant 
hazel eyes and glowing healthy complexion contrasting with 
Charles’s pale, fair, dehcate face, and features sharpened 
and refined by sufiermg Amy, her deep blushes and 
downcast eyes almost hidden by her glossy curls, stood 
3ust behind, carrying her brother’s crutch 

There they are,” cried Miss Edmonstone, sprmging for- 
ward from her brother and his wife, and throwing her arms 
round Amy in a warm embrace My dear, dear httle niece, 
I congratulate you with all my heart, and that I do ” 

** I’ll spare your hot cheel^, Amy dearest I ” whispered 
Eveleen, as Amy passed to her embrace ; while Aunt Char- 
lotte hastily kissed Charles, and proceeded, I don’t wait for 
an introduction ; ” and vehemently shook hands with Guy 
** Ay, did I say a word too much in his praise ? ” said Mr 
Edmonstone ‘^Isn’t he all out as fine a fellow as I told 


Guy was glad to turn away to shake hands with Lord 
Kilcoran, and the next moment he drew Amy out of the 
group eagerly talking round Charles’s sofa, and holding 
her hand, led her up to a sturdy, ruddy-brown, elderly man, 
who had come in at the same time, but after the first 
reception had no share in the family greetings 
know him already,” said Guy , and Amy held out her hand. 


I am sure I do ” 

Markham was taken by surprise, lie gave a most satis:^ 
grunt, and shook hands as heartily as if she had heen his 
favourite niece 

” And the little girl > ” said^Amy 

” Oh, yes — picked her up at St Mildred’s one of the 
servants took charge of her in the halL” 
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** 111 fetch her,” cned Charlotte, as Amy was tnrnmg to 
the door, and the next moment she led m little Marianne 
Dixon, chngmg to her hand Amy kissed her, and held 
her fast m her arms, and Mananne looked np, consoled in 
her bewilderment, by the greeting of hei dear old friend, 
Sir Guy 

Mr Edmonstone patted her head . and when the others 
had spoken kindly to hei, Charlotte, under whose especial 
charge Guy and Amy had placed her, earned her oiflE to the 
regions upstairs 

The rest of the evening was hurry and confusion Mrs 
Edmonstone was very busy, and glad to be so, as she 
must otherwise have given way, and there was Aunt 
Charlotte to be talked to, whom they had not seen since 
Charles’s illness She was a short, bustling, active person, 
with a joyous face, inexhaustible good humour, a consider- 
able touch of Irish, and refemng everything to her mother 
— ^her one thought Everything was to be told to her , 
and the only drawback to her complete pleasure was the 
anxiety lest she should be missed at home 

Mrs* Edmonstone was occupied with her, telling her the 
history of the engagement, and praising Guy , Amy went 
up as soon as dinner was over to take leave of old nurse, 
and to see little Mananne , and Eveleen sat between Laura 
and Charlotte, asking many eager questions, which were 
not all convenient to answer 

Why Sir Guy had not been at home at Christmas, was 
a query to which it seemed as if she should never gam 
a reply , for that Charles had been ill, and Guy at Redclyffc, 
was no real answer , and finding she should not be told 
she wisely held her tongue. Again she made an awkward 
inquiry 

Now tell me, is Captain MorviHe pleased about this or 
not ^ ” 

Laura would have been silent, trusting to Eveleen*s 
propensity for talking, for bnngmg her to some speech 
that it might be easier to answer, but Charlotte exclaimed, 

"Vpiat has he been saying about it ? ” 

” Saying ? Oh, nothmg But why does not he come > ” 

You have seen him mqre lately than we have,” said 
Laura 

That IS an evasion,” said Eveleen ; ** as if you did 
not know more of his mind than I could ever get at, if 
I saw him every day of my hfe ” s ^ 
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He IS provoking, that is all.” answered Charlotte. I 
am Sure we don’t want him, but Laura and Guy will 
both of them take his part ” 

A call came at that moment — ^the bo’^ of white globes 
was come, and Laura must come and count them She 
would fain have taken Charlotte \vith her, but neither 
Chailotte nor Eveleen appeared disposed to move, and 
she was obliged to leave them Eva had already guessed 
that there was more chance of hearing the facts from 
Charlotte, and presently she knew a good deal Charlotte 
had some prudence, but she thought she might tell her 
own cousin what half the neighbourhood knew— that Phihp 
had suspected Guy falsely, and had made papa very angry 
With him ; that the engagement had been broken off, and 
Ony had been banished, while ah the time he was behaving 
most glonously Now it was all ejq^iained . but in spite 
of the fullest certainty, Philip would not be convinced, 
and wanted them to have waited five years 
Eveleen agreed with Charlotte that this was a great deal 
too bad, admired Guy, and pitied Amy to her heart’s 
content 

** So, he was banished, regularly bamshed ! said she. 
However, of course Amy never gave him up 

Oh, she never mistrusted him one mmute ” 

And while he had her fast, it was httie he would care 
for the rest,” 

** Yes, if he had known it, but she could not tell him ” 
Eveleen looked arch. 

"But I am sure she did not," said Charlotte, rather 
angnly 

You know nothing about it, xny dear ” 

** Yes, but I do , for mamma said to Charlie how beau- 
tifully she did behave, and he too— never attempting any 
Sntetcoursek** 

Very good of you to believe it ” 

" I am sure of it, certam sure,” said Charlotte. ** How 
Could you venture to think they would either of them do 
aiiytlung wrong ^ ” 

" I did not say they would 

*‘What, not to write to each other when papa had for- 
bidden it, and do so in secret, too ? ” 

"My dear, don’t look so mnocenily irate Goodness 
has nothing to do with it, it would be only a moderate 
Constaney. You know nothing at ah of kivcrso" 
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“ If I know nothing of lovers, I know a great deal of Amy 
and Guy, and I am quite sure that nothing on earth would 
tempt them to do anythmg m secret that they were foi- 
bidden ” 

Wait till you are in love, and you'll change your mind 

I never mean to be in love," said Charlotte indignantly 
Eveleen laughed the more, Charlotte grew more angry 
and uncomfortable at the tone of the conversation, and 
- was heartily glad that it was broken off by the entrance 
of the gentlemen Guy helped Charles to the sofa, and 
then turned away to continue his endless talk on Redclyffe 
business with Markham Charlotte flew up to the sofa, 
seized an interval when no one was in hearing, and kneel- 
ing down to bring her face on a level with her brother's, 
whispered, “ Charhe, Eva won’t believe but that Guy and 
Amy kept up some mtercourse last winter ’’ 

“ I can’t help it Charlotte " 

“ When I tell her they did not, she only laughs at me 
Do tell her they did not " 

I have too much self-respect to lay myself open to 
ridicule ’’ 

** Charhe, you don’t think it possible yourself^’’ ex- 
claimed Charlotte, in consternation 
“ Possible — no, mdeed " 

She will say it is not wrong, and that I know nothing 
of lovers " 

** You should have told her that ours are not common- 
place lovers, but far beyond her small experience ’’ 

" I wish I had f Tell her so, Charlie , she will believe 
you " 

" I shan’t say one word about it " 

** Why not ’> " ' 

“Because she is not worthy If she can’t appreciate 
them, I would let her alone I once thought better of 
Eva, but it is veiy bad company she keeps when she is 
not here ’’ 

Charles, however, was not sorry when Eveleen came to 
Sit by him, for a bantering conversation with her was the 
occupation of which he was most capable Amy, return- 
mg, came and sat in her old place beside him, with her 
nand in his, and her quiet eyes fixed on the ground 

The last evening for many weeks that she would thus 
sit with him — ^the last that she would ever be a part of 
nis home She had already ceased to belong entirely to 
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him , she who had always been the most precious to him, 
except his mother 

Only his mother could have been a greater loss, — he 
could not dwell on the anticipation , and still holding her 
hand, he roused himself to listen and answer gaily to 
Eveleen’s description of the tutor, Mr Fielder, a thorough 
gentleman, very clever and agreeable, who had read all 
the books in the world , the ugliest, yes, without exaggera- 
tion, the most quaintly ugly man hving — ^httle, and lookmg 
just as if he was made of gutta percha,’* Eveleen said, 
always moving by jerks — ^so Maunce advised the boys 
not to put him near the fire, lest he should melt 

“ Only when he gives them some formidable lesson, and 
they want to melt his heart ” said Charles, talkmg at 
random, in hopes of saying something laughable 

“Then his eyes — ’tis not exactly a squint, but a cast 
there is, and one set of eyelashes are black and the other 
light, and that gives him just the air of a little frightful 
terner of Maurice's named Venus, with a black spot over 
one eye The boys never cali him anything but Venus ” 

“ And you encourage them in respect for their tutor ^ “ 

“ Oh, he holds his own at lessons, I trow , but he pre- 
tends to have such a horror of us wild Irish, and to wonder 
not to find us eating potatoes with our fingers, and that 
I don’t wear a petticoat over my head instead of a bonnet, 
in what he calls the classical Carthaginian Celto-Hibernian 
fashion “ 

“ Dear me,” said Charlotte, “ no wonder Philip recom- 
mended him ” 

“ Oh, I assure you he has the gift, no one else but Captain 
MorviHe talks near as well ” 

So talked on Eveleen, and Charles answered her as much 
in her own fashion as he could, and when at last the even- 
ing came to an end, every one felt reheved. 

Laura lingered long in Amy’s room, perceiving that 
hitherto she had known only half the value of her sister, 
her sweet sister It would be worse than ever now, when 
left with the others, all so much less sympathising, all 
saying sharp things of Phihp, none to chng to her with 
those winsome ways that had been unnoted till the time 
when they were no more to console her, and she felt them 
to have been the only charm that had softened her late 
dreary desolation. 

So frdl was her heart, that she must have told Amy all 
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grief Mt for the part that Philip had acted towards Gny, 
and her doubts of Guy would not allow her the consolation 
of dwelhng Oti Amy’s happiness^ which cheered the rest 
She could only hang about her m speechless grief, and 
caress her fondly, while Amy cried, and tried to comfort 
her, till her mother came to wish her good-tiight 
Mrs Edmonstone did not stay long, because she wished 
Amy, if possible, to rest. 

Mamma,’* said Amy, as she received her last hiss, 
** I can’t think why I am not moie unhappy ” 

It is all as it should be, my dear,” said Mrs Edmon- 
stone. 

Amabel slept, and awakened to the knowledge that it 
Was her weddmg*day. She \%as not to appear at the first 
breakfast, but She Came to meet Charles m the dressitig- 
rOom , and as they sat together on the sofa, where she had 
matched and amused so many of his hours of helplessness, 
he clasped round her arm his gift — bracelet of his mother’s 
hair His fingers trembled and his eyes were hazy, but he 
would not let her help him Her thanks were obliged to 
be all kisses, no words would come but “ Charhe, Charhe I 
how could I ever have promised to leave you ? ” 

“ Nonsense * who ever dreamt that my sisters were to 
be three monkeys tied to a clog ? ” 

It was impossible not to smile, though it was but for a 
moment,-— Charles’s mirth was melancholy. 

“ And, dear Charlie, you will not miss me so very much , 
do pray let Charlotte wait upon you.” 

After the first, perhaps, I may not hate her. Oh, 
Amy, I little knew what I was doing when I tried to get 
him back agam for you. I was sawing ofi the bough I 
was sitting on But there ! I Will not flatter you, you’ve 
had ^ough to turn that head of yours Stand up, and 
let me take a surv^. Very pretty, I declare,— you do 
my education credit. There, If it will be for your peace, 
I’ll do my best to wear on without you. I’ve wanted a 
brother all my life, and you are giving me the very on© 1 
would have picked out of a thousand — ^the only one I could 
forgive for prcrunmig to steal you, Amy Here he is 
Come in,” he added, as Guy knocked at his door, to oflor 
to help him downstairs 

Gny hardly spoke, and Amy could not look In his face. 
It was late, and he took down Charles at once After 
this, she had very little quiet, every one was buzzing about 
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her, and putting the last touches to her dress ; at last, 
lust as she was quite hnished, Charlotte exclaimed, Oh. 
there is Guy's step , may I call him in to ha\ e one 
look ^ 

Mrs Edmonstone did not say no , and Charlotte, opening 
the dressing-room door, called to him He stood opposite 
to Amy for some moments, then said, with a smile, I was 
wrong about the grogramj I would not for anything see 
you look otherwise than you do ** 

It seemed to Mrs. Edmonstone and Laura that these 
words made them lose sight of the details of lace and silk 
that had been occupying them, so that they only saw the 
radiance, purity, and innocence of Amy's bridal appearance 
No more was said, for Mr Edmonstone ran up to call Guy, 
who was to dnve Charles in the pony-carnage 
Amabel, of course, went with her parents Poor child ^ 
her tears flowed freely on the way, and Mr Edmonstone, 
now that it had really come to the point of parting with his 
little Amy, was very much overcome, while his wife, hardly 
refraining from tears, could only hold her daughter's hand 
very close 

The regular mormng service was a great comfort, by 
restoring their tranquiUity, and by the time it was ended, 
Amabel’s countenance had settled into its own calm ex- 
pression of trust and serenity She scarcely even trembled 
when her father led her forward , her hand did not shake, 
and her voice, though very low, was firm and audible, 
while Guy's deep, sweet tones had a sort of thrill and 
quiver of intense feehng 

No one could help observing that Laura was the most 
agitated person present , she trembled so much that she 
was obliged to lean on Charlotte, and her tears gave the 
infection to the other bridesmaids-^aE but Mary Ross, who 
could never cry when other people did, and little Marianne, 
who did nothing but look and wonder 
Maty was feehng a great deal, both of compassion tor the 
bereaved family and of affectionate admiring joy for the 
young pair who knelt before the altar It was a showery 
day, with gleams of vmd sunshine, and one of these sud- 
deaaly broke forth, casting a stream of cc^our from a martyr's 
figure in the south window, so as to shed a golden glory 
on the wave of brown hair over Guy's forehead, then pass- 
ing on and tmtmg the bnde's white veil with a deep glowing 
shade of crimson and purple. 
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Either that golden hght, or the expression of the face on 
which it beamed, made Mary think of the lines , 


Where is the brow to wear in mortal’s sight 
The crown of pure angelic light ? 


Charles stood with his head leaning against a pillar as if 
he could not bear to look up , Mr Edmonstone was restless 
and almost sobbing, Mrs Edmonstone alone collected, 
though much flushed and somewhat trembling, while the 
only person apparently free from excitement was the little 
bride, as there she knelt, her hand clasped in his, her head 
bent down, her modest, steadfast face looking as if she was 
only conscious of the vow she exchanged, the blessing she 
received , and was, as it were, lifted out of herself 
It was over now The feast, m its fullest sense, was held, 
and the richest of blessings had been called down on them 
The procession came out of the vestry in full order, and 
very pretty it was , the bnde and hndegroom m the fresh 
bnght graciousness of their extreme youth, and the six 
bndesmaids following, Laura and Lady Eveleen, two 
strikingly handsome and elegant girls , Charlotte, with the 
pretty little fair Mananne , Mary Ross, and Grace Harper 
The village people who stood round might well say that 
such a sight as that was worth coming twenty miles to see 
The first care, after the bridal pair had dnven off, was, 
to put Charles into his pony-carnage Charlotte, who had 
just pinned on his favour, begged to drive him, for she 
meant to make him her especiSl charge, and to succeed to 
all Amy’s nghts, Mrs Edmonstone asked whether Laura 
would not prefer going with him, but she hastily answered, 
Hb, thank you, let Charlotte , ” for with her troubled 
feehngs, she could better answer tallnng girls than parry 
the remarks of her shrewd, observant brother. 

Some one said it would but Charlotte still pleaded 
earnestly 

'*Come, theQ,"^ puss,** said Charles, rallying his spints, 
** only don’t upset me, or it will spoil their tour ” 

Charlotte drove off with elaborate care, — ^then came a 
deep sigh, and she exclaimed, ** Well ! he is our brother, 
and all is safe ” 


Yes,” said Qiarles 
Had you any ^ 1 
'‘Why?’* 


, “ no more fears for them 
am very glad if you had ” 


*> 
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“ Because it was so like a book I liad a sort of feeling, 
all the time, that Philip would come m quite grand and 
terrible ’’ 'i ^ 

** As if he must act Ogre I am not sure that I had not 
something of the same notion — that he might appear 
suddenly, and forbid the banns, entirely for Amy’s sake, 
and as the greatest kindness to her.’’ 

^‘However, he can’t separate them now, let him do 
his worst , and while Amy is Guy’s wife, I don’t think 
we shall easily be made to quarrel I am glad the knot 
IS tied, for I had a fatality notion that the feud was so 
strong, that it was nearly a case of the mountains bending 
and the streams ascending, ere she was to be our foeman’s 
bnde ” 

No,” said Charlotte, ** it ought to be hke the story of 
Rosaura and her kindred, don’t you remember ^ The Fate 
would not be appeased by the mamage, till Count Juhus 
had saved the hfe of one of the hostile race That would 


be — ^perhaps they will meet abroad, and Guy will do it ” 
That won’t do Phihp will never endanger his precious 
hfe, nor ever forgive Guy the obhgation. Well, I suppose 
there never was a prettier wedding — ^how siBy of me to say 
so, I shall be sick of hearing it before night ” 

I do wish all these people were gone , I did not know it 
would be so hornd I should hke to shut myself up and 
cry, and think what I could ever do to wait on you. In- 
deed, Charlie, I know I never can be like Amy, but if 
you ” 

** Be anything but sentimental ; I don’t ]want to make a 
fool of myself,” said Charl^, with a snule and tone as if 
he was keeping sorrow at bay ” Depend upon xt if we 
were left to ourselves this evening, we should be so desper- 
ately savage that we should quarrel furiously, and there 
would be no Amy to set us to rights ” 

** How Aunt Charlotte did cry I What a funny little 
woman she is ” 


” Yes, I see now who you take after, puss You’E be 
just like her when you are her age,” a 

” So I mean to be — ^I mean to stay and take care of yfcu 
all my hfe, as she does of grandmamma.” I 

” You do, do you ? ” 1 

**Yes I never mean to marry, it is so disagreeabm 
Oh, dear f But how lovely dear Amy did look ** 
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Here’s tlie ra!n I ” exclaimed Charles, as some large 
drops began to fall in good time to prevent them from 
being either savage or sentimental, though at the expense 
of Charlotte’s pink and white s for they had no umbrella, 
and she would not accept a share of Chailes’s carnage- 
cloak. She laughed, and drove on fast through the short 
cut, and arrived at the house door, just as the pelting hail 
was over, havmg battered her thin sleeves, and made her 
white bonnet look very deplorable The first thing they 
saw with Bustle close to him, for Bustle had 

found out^Tbat something was going on that concerned his 
master, and followed'"him about more assiduously than ever, 
as ai sensible of the decree, that he vas to be lelb behind to 
Charlotte’s care 

** Charlotte, how wet you are 1 ” 

Never mmd, Charlie is not ” She sprung out, holding 
his^hand, and felt as if she could never forget that moment 
when her new brother first kissed her biow 
Where’s Amy ? ” 

Here I *’ and while Guy lifted Charles out, Charlotte 
was clasped m her sister’s arms 
“ Are you wet, Charlie ? ” 

** No, Charlotte would not be wise, and made me keep 
the cloak to mysell” 

You are wet through, poor child j come up at once, and 
change,” said Amy, fiying nimbly up the stairs — xCp even to 
Charlotte's own room, the old nursery , and there she was 
unfastening the drenched finery 

” Oh, Amy, don’t do all this Let me ring ” 

** No, the servants are either not come home, or are too 
busy Charles won't want me, he has Guy Can I find 
your white frock > ” 

** Oh, but, Amy — ^let me see I ” Charlotte made prisoner 
the left hand, and looked up with an arch smile at the face 
where she had called up a blush *^Lady Morville must 
not begin by being lady's-maid ” 

** Let me — ^let me, Charlotte, dear, I shan't be able to do 
anything for you tins long time ' Amy’s voice trembled, 
and Charlotte held her fast to kiss ner again. 

must make Ixaste,” said Amy, recovering herself 
** There are the carnages ” 

While the frock was being fastened, Charlotte looked 
into the Frayer-book Amy had laid^down There was the 
name, Amabel Frances Morville, and the date ^ 
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“ Ha$ just written it ? said Charlotte 
** Yes , when we came home ** 

Oh, Amy I dear, dear Amy ; IJdon’t hnow'^whether I 
am glad or sorry i ” 

“I believe I am both,*^ said Amy* 

At that moment Mis, Edmonstone and Laura hastened 
in Then was the time for broken words, tears and smiles, 
as Amy leant against her mother, who locked her m a close 
embrace, and gazed on her in a sort of trance, at once ol 
maternal pride and of pam, at givmg up hei dwished 
nestling Poor Laura I how bitter were her te alls, and how 
forced her smiles, — ^far unhke the rest ! 

No one would care to hear the details of the breakfast 
and the splendours of the cake , how Charlotte recovered 
her spirits wlnle distributing the favouis , and Lady Eve- 
leen set up a dirtation with Markham, and forced hia into 
wearing one, though he protested, with many a grunt, that 
she was matoig a queer fool of him ; how often Charles was 
obliged to heai it had been a' pretty wedding , and how well 
Lord Kilcoran made his speech proposmg flie health of Sir 
Guy and Lady Morville All the time, Laura was active and 
useful, — ^feeling as if she was acting a play, sustaining the 
character of Miss Edmonstone, the bndesmaid at her sister’s 
happy marnage ; while the true Laura, Phihp’s Laura, was 
lonely, dejected, wretched ; half fearing for her sister, half 
jealous of her happiness, forced into pageantry with an 
aching heart,— with only one wish, that xt was over, and 
that she might be again alone with her burden 

She was glad when her mother rose, and the ladies moved 
into the drawing-room, — ^glad to escape from Eveleen’s 
quick eye, and to avoid Mary’s clear sense, — glad to talk 
to compaiative strangers, — ^gmd of the occupation of going 
to prepare Amabel for her journey This lasbsd a long 
time,-n-there was so much to be said, and hearts were so 
fuE, and Amy over again explamed to Charlotte how to 
perform all the little services to Charles which she relin- 
quished , while her mother had so many affectionate last 
words, and every now and then stopped short to look at 
her httle daughter, saying, she did not know if it was not 
a dream 

At length Amabel was dressed in her purple and 
shot silk, her muslin mantle, and white bonnet. Mrs. 
Edmonstone left her and Laura to have a few words 
together, and to the dressing-room* There found 
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Guy* leaning on the mantel-shelf, as he used to do when 
he brought his troubles to her He started as she entered 
** Ought I not to be heire ? he said ** I could not help 
coming once more, ^ This room has always been the kernel 
of my home, my happiness here '' 

Indeed, it has been a very great pleasure to have you 
here ” 

*^You have been very kmd to me,**' he proceeded, in 
a low, reflecting tone ** You have helped me very much, 

very often ^ even when Do you remember the day I 

begged you to keep me in order, as if I were Charles ^ I 
did not thmk then ” 

He was silent ; and Mrs Edmonstone, little able to find 
words, smihng, tried to say, “ I little thought how truly 
and how gladly I should be able to call you my son ; and 
ended by giving him a mother’s kiss 

” I wish I could tell you half,” said Guy, half what I 
teel for the kindness that made a home to one who had no 

right to any Coming as a stranger, I found ” 

“ We found one to love with aU ^our hearts,” said Mrs 
Edmonstone ” I have often looked back, and seen that 
you brought a brightness to us all — especially to poor 
Charles Yes $ it dates from your coming 5 and I can only 
wish and trust, Guy, that the same bnghtness will rest on 
your own home ” 

” There must be brightness where she is,” said Guy 
‘**1 need not tell you to take care of her,” said Mrs 
Edmonstone, smiling ** I thmk I can trust you , but I 
feel rather as I did when first I sent her and Lauia to a 
party of pleasure by themselves ” 

Laura at tins moment came m Alone with Amy, she 
could not speak, she could only cry ; and fearful of distress- 
ing her sister, she came away , but here, with Guy, it was 
worse, for it was unkind not to speak one warm word to 
him Yet what could she say ? He spoke first • 

“Laura, you must get up your looks agam, now this 
turmoil is over Don’t do too much mathematics, and 
wear yourself down to a shadow ” 

Laura gave her sad, forced smile 

“ Will you do one thmg for me, Laura I should like to 
have one of your perspective views of the inside of the 
church Woiud it be too troublesome to do ? ” 

“ Oh, no , I shall be very glad ” 

“ Don’t set about it till you quite hke it, and have plenty 
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of time Thank yon I shall think it is a proof that yon 
can forgive me for all the pain I am causing yon lam 
very sorry, indeed ** 

** Yon are so very kind,” said Laura, bursting into tears ^ 
and, as her mother was gone, she could not help adding, 
** but don’t try to comfort me, Guy , don’t blame yourself, — 
’tisn’t only that, — ^but I am so very, very unhappy ” 

*‘Amy told me you were grieved for Philip I wish I 
could help it, Laura I want to try to meet him in Switzer- 
land ; and, xf we can, perhaps xt may be set right At any 
rate he will be glad to know you see the rights of it ” 

Laura wept still more 5 but she could never again lose 
the sisterly feeling those kind words had awakened If 
Philip had but known what he missed I 

Charlotte ran in ** Oh, I am glad to find you here, 
Guy , I wanted to put you in mind of your promise You 
must write me the first letter you sign ‘ Your afiectionate 
brother I * ” 

“ I won’t forget, Charlotte ” 

** Guy I Where’s Guy > ” called Mr Edmonstone The 
rain’s going of£. You must come down, both of you, or 
you’ll be too late ” 

Mrs Edmonstone hastened to call Amabel Those 
moments that she had been alone, Amabel had been kneel- 
ing in an earnest supplication that aH might be forgiven 
that she had done amiss in the home of her childhood ; 
that the blessings might be sealed on her and her husband ; 
and that she might go forth from her father’s house in 
strength sent from above Her mother summoned her j 
she rose, came calmly forth, met Guy at the head of the 
stairs, put her arm in his, and they went down* 

Charles was on the sofa in the anteroom, talking fast, 
and striving for high spints ** Amy, woman, you do us 
credit I Well, write soon, and don’t break your heart for 
want of me ” 

There was a confusion of good-byes, and, then all came 
out to the hall door , even Charles, with Charlotte’s arm 
One more of those fast-locked embraces between the brother 
and sister, and Mr Edmonstone put Amabel into the car- 

Good-bye, good-bye, my own dearest little one ! Bless 
you, bless you I and may you be as happy as a Mayflower I 
Guy, good-bye I’ve given yon the best I had to give 
ana ^tis you that are welcome to her Take care what you 
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do With her, for she’s a precious little jewel ! Good-bye, 
my boy I ” 

Guy’s face and grasping hand were the reply ^ As he was 
about to spring into the carriage, he turned again ** Char- 
lotte, 1 have shut Bustle up in my room Will you let him 
out in half an hour ^ I’ve evplained it all to him, and he 
will be very good Good-lye " 

I’ll take care of him I’ll mention him m every letter ” 
^*And, Markham, mind, if our house is not ready by 
Michaelmas, we shall be obliged to come and stay with you 
Grunt ! 

Lastly, as if he could not help it, Guy dashed up the step 
Once more, pressed Charles’s hand, and said, “God bless 
you, Charhe 1 ** 

In an instant he was beside Amabel, and they drove off — 
Amabel leaning forward, and gazing wistfully at her mother 
and Charles, till she was startled by a long cluster of labur- 
nums, their yellow bloom bent down and heavy with wet, 
so that the ends dashed against her bonnet, and the crystal 
drops fell on her lap 

‘^Why, Amy, the HoHyweli flowers are weeping for the 
loss of you * ” 

She gave a sweet, sunny smile through her tears At 
that moment they came beyond the thick embowering 
shrubs, while full before them was the dark receding cloud, 
an which tlie sunbeams were painting a wide spanned ram- 
bow. The semicircle was perfect, and full before them, hke 
an arch of tnumph, under which they were to pass 
“ How beautiful ! ** broke from them both 
“ Guy.*’ said the bride, after a few minutes had faded the 
rainbow, and turned them from its sight, shall I teU you 
what I was thinking ? I was thinking, that if there is a 
doom on us, I am not afraid, if it will only bring a rambow 
“ The rambow will comO after, if not with it,” Said Guy. 
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CHARTER XXX 

She’s a winsome wee thing, 

She’s a handsome wee thmg, 

She’s a bonnie wee thing, 

This sweet wee wifie of mine ■— BtmNS, 

Look here, Amy,” said Guy. pointing to a name in the 
travellers^ book at Altdorf 

“ Captain Morville I ' she exclaimed, Jul> 14th That 
was only the day before* yesterday ’ 

I wonder whether we shall overtake him i Do you 
know what was this gentleman’s route ? ” mquired Guy, 
in French that was daily becoming more producible 

The gentleman having come on loot, wath nothing but hib 
knapsack, had not made much sensation There was a 
vague idea that he had gone on to the St Gotliard , but the 
guide who was likely to know, was not forthcoming, and 
all Guy’s inquiries only result^ in, “ I dare say we shall 
hear of him elsewhere ” 

To tell the truth, Amabel was not much disappointed ^ and 
she could see, though he said nothing, that Guy was not very 
sorry These two months had been so very happy, there 
had been such full enjoyment, such freedom from care and 
vexation, or aught that could for a moment rufHe the stream 
n delight Scenery, cathedrals, music, paintings, historical 
association, had in turn given unceasing interest and pleas- 
ure, and, above all, Amabel had been growing more and 
more mto the depths of her husband’s mmd, and entering 
into the grave, noble thoughts inspired by the scenes they 
were visiting It had been a sort of ideal happiness, so 
exquisite, that she could hardly believe it real A taste of 
society, which they had at Mumch, though very pleasant, 
had only made them more glad to be alone together agam , 
any companion would have been an interruption , and Philip, 
so intimate, yet with his carping, persecuting spint towards 
Guy, wes one of the last persons she could wish to meet , 
but knowing that this was by no means a disposition Guy 
Wished to encourage, s»he held her peace 

For the present, no more was said about Piulip , and they 
proceeded to Interlachen, where they spent a day or two, 
while Arnaud was with his relations ; and they visited the 
two beautiful lalses of Thun and Bnentz On first coming 
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among monntains, Amabel had been greatly afraid of the 
precipices, and had been very much alarmed at the way in 
which Guy clambered about, with a sureness of foot and 
steadiness of head acquired long ago on the crags of Red- 
clyiffe, and on which the guides were always complimenting 
him, but from seeing him always come down safe, and 
from having been enticed by him to several heights, which 
had at first seemed to her most dizzy and dangerous, she 
had gradually laid aside her fears, and even become slightly, 
very shghtly, adventurous herself. 

One beautiful evemng, they were wandering on the side 
of the Beatenberg, in the little narrow paths traced by the 
tread of the goats and their herdsmen. Amabel sat down to 
try to sketch the outUne of the white-capped Jung Frau and 
her attendant mountains, wishing she could draw as well as 
Laura, but intending her outhne to aid in descnbmg the 
scene to those whose eyes she longed to have with her 
While she was drawing, Guy began to chmb higher, and 
was soon out of sight, though she still heard him whistling 
The mountains were not easy to draw, or rather she grew 
Jiscontented with her black hnes and white paper, compared 
with the dazzhng snow against the blue sky, tinged by the 
roseate tints of the settmg sun, and the dark fissures on the 
roclsy sides, still blacker from the contrast 

She put up her sketching matenals, and began to gather 
some of the dehghtful treasury of mountain flowers A 
gentle slope of grass was close to her, and on it grew, at 
some httle distance from her, a tuft of deep purple, the 
beautiful Alpme saiafrage, which she well knew by descnp- 
tion. She went to gather it, but the turf was slippery, and 
when once descending, she could not stop herself; and 
what was the horror of finding herself half shpping, half 
running down a slope, which became steeper every moment, 
till it was suddenly broken oS into a sheer precipice ! She 
screamed, and grasped wnth both hands at some low bushes, 
that grew under a rock at the side of the treacherous turf 
She caught a branch, and found herself supported, by cling- 
ing to it with her hands, while she rested on the slope, now 
so nearly perpendicular, that to lose her hold would send 
her instantly down the precipice. Her whole weight seemed 
to depend on that slender bough, and those little hands 
that clenched it convulsively,— her feet felt in vain for some 
hold Guy f Guy ! ** she ^ineked again Oh, where was 
he ? His whistle ceased,— he heard her,— he caUed* 
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«HereJ” 

** Oil, help me ? she answered But with that moment's 
] 0 y came the horror, he could not help her — ^he would only 
fall himself ** Take care ! don't come on the grass ^ ** she 
cned She must let go the branch m a ghort time, then a 
slip, the precipice, — and what would become of him ? Those 
moments were hours 

** I am coming — ^hold fast ! ' She heard his voice above 
her, very near To find him so close made the agony of 
dread and of prayer even more intense To be lost, with 
her husband scarcely a step from ner 1 Yet how could he 
stand on the shppery turf, and so as to be steady enough to 
raise her up ^ 

Now, then t he said, speaking from the rock under 
which the brushwood grew, cannot reach you unless 
you raise up your hand to me — ^your left hand — straight up 
Let go Now!" 

It was a fearful momenta Amabel could not see him, 
and felt as if rehnquishmg her grasp of the tree was certain 
destruction The mstmct of self-preservation had been 
makmg her cling desperately with that left hand, especially 
as it held by the thicker part of the bough But the habit 
of impliat confidence and obedience was stronger still , she 
did not hesitate, and tightenmg her hold with the other 
hand, she unclasped the left and stretched it upwards 

Joy unspeakable to feel bis fingers close over her wrist, 
hke iron, even while the bush to which she had trusted was 
detaching itself, almost uprooted by her weight I If she had 
waited a second she would have been lost, but her confidence 
had been her safety A moment or two more, and with 
closed eyes she was leanmg against him , his arm was round 
her, and he guided her steps, till, breathless, she found her- 
self on the broad, well-trodden path, out of sight of the 
precipice 

** Thank heaven ! " he said, in a very low voice, as he 
stood still ** Thank God I my Amy, I have you still " 

She looked up, and saw how pale he was* though his voice 
had been so steady throughout She leant on his breast, 
and rested her head on his shoulder agam m silence, for 
her heart was too full of awe and thankfulness for words, 
even had she not been without breath or power to speak, 
and needing his support m her giddmess and ^embhng 

More than a mmute passed thus. Thenlbegmning to 
recover, she looked up to him agam, and pid, " Oh, it 
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^^l^dteadful I I did not think you could have saved 

** I th^teht so too for a moment ’ said Guy, in a stifled 
voice 2.re better now ? You aie not huit ? are you 

sure ? W 

** Quite sure I I did not fall, you know, only slipped 
Ko, I have nothing the matter with me, thank you ** 

She tried to stand alone, but the trembling returned He 
made her sit down, and she rested against him, while he 
still made her assure him that she was unhurt Yes, quite 
unhurt— quite well ; only this wrist is a little strained, and 
no wonder Oh, I am sure it was Providence that made 
those bushes grow 3ust there * ** 

** How did it happen ^ '' 

** It was my fault I went after a flower , my foot slipped 
on the turf and I could not stop myself I thougnt I should 
have run right down the precipice ’’ 

She shut her eyes and shuddered again. It was fright- 
ful * ” he said, holding her fast ** It was a great mercy, in- 
deed Thank heaven, it is over I You are not giddy now^ 

“ Oh, no ; not at aE I 
“ And your wrist ? " 

Oh, that^s nothing I only told you to show you what 
was the worst,” said Amy, smiling with recovered playful- 
ness, the most reassuring of all 
” What flower was it ? ” 

”A piece of purple saxifrage I thought there was no 
danger, for it did not seem steep at first ” 

** No 5 it was not your fault You had better not move 
just yet , sit still a little while ” 

Oh, Guy, where are you going ? ” 

“ Only for your sketching tools and my stick I shall 
not be gone an Instant Sit still and recover ” 

In a few seconds he came back with her basket, and in it 
a few of the fiowers “ Oh, I am sorry,” she said, coming 
to meet him , I wish I had told you I did not care for 
them Why did you ? 

“ I did not put myself in any penl about them, I had my 
trusty staff, you know ” 

'^I am glad I did not guess what you were doing I 
thought it so impossible, that I did not think of begging you 
not I shall keep them always It is a good thing for 
us^to be put in mind how frail all our joy is ” 

” All ? ” asked Guy, scarcely as if replying to her, while. 
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though Ins arm pr©sse<3 hers, hi£» eye wus on the 
as he answered himself, Your joy no man taketh 

Amabel was much impressed, as she thoujte what it 
would have been for him if his httle wife had b^ snatched 
from his so suddenly and fiightfully His retum~his 
meeting her mother — ^his desolate home and solitary life 
She could almost have wept for him Yet, at the moment 
of relief from the fear of such misery, he could thus speak 
He could look onward to the joy beyond, even while his 
cheek was still blanched with the horror and anguish of the 
apprehension i and how great they had been was shown 
by the broken words he uttered in his sleep, for several 
nights afterwards, while by day he was always watchmg and 
cautionmg her Assuredly his dependence on the joy 
that couM not be lost did not make her doubt his ten- 
derness ; it only made her feel how far behmd him she was, 
for would it have been the same with her, had the danger 
been his ^ 

In a couple of days they arrived at the beautiful Lugano, 
and, as usual, their first walk was to the post-office, but 
disappointment awaited them There had been some letters 
addressed to the name of Morville, but the Signor Inglese 
had left oiders that such should be forwarded to Como. 
Amabel, in her best Italian, strove hard to explam the 
difference between the Captam and Sir Guy, the Cavaliere 
Guido, as she translated him, who stood by looking much 
amused by the perplexities of his lady s construing ; while 
the post-master, though very polite and sorry for the Sjg-* 
nora’s disappointment, stuck to the address being Morvdle, 

There is one good thing,” said the cavahere, as they 
walked away, ”we can find the Captain now I’ll write 
and ask him^shall X say to meet us at Varenna or at Bel- 
lagio ? ” 

** VTOchever suits him best, I should think. It can^t 
make much difierenee to us ” 

” Your voice has a disconsolate cadence,” said Guy, look- 
ing at her with a smile. 

I did not mean it,” she answered , ” I have not a word 
to say against it It is quite nght, and I am sure I don't 
wish to do otherwise ” 

“ Only it IS the first drawback in our real day-dream ” 

** Just so, and that is all,” said Amy ; am glad 
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you feel the same, not that I want you to change your 
nund ** 

“ Don’t you remember our resolution against mere pleas- 
ure-hunting ^ That adventure at Interlachen seemed to 
be meant fe> bring us up short just as we were getting into 
that line 

You thmk we were ^ ” 

I was, at least , for I know it was a satisfaction not to 
find a letter, to say Redclyfie was ready for us ” 

“ I had rather it was Redclyffe than Philip ” 

“ To be sure, I would not change my own dancing, leap- 
ing waves for this clear blue looking-glass of a lake, or even 
those white peaks I want you to make friends with those 
waves, Amy But it is a more real matter to make friends 
with Phihp, the one wish of my hfe Not that I exactly 
expect to clear matters up but if some move is not made 
now, when it may, we shall stand aloof for life, and there 
will be the feud where it was before ” 

“ It IS quite right,” said Amy , I dare say that, meeting 
so far from home, he will be glad to see us, and to hear 
the Holly well news I httle thought last autumn where I 
should meet him again ” 

On the second evening from that time, Phihp Morville 
was walking, hot and dusty, between the high stone walls 
bordering the road, and shutting out the beautiful view of 
the lake, at the entrance of Bellagio, meditating on the 
note he had received from Guy, and intending to be mag- 
nanimous, and overlook former offences for Amabel’s sake 
He would show that he considered the marriage to have 
cleared ofi old scores, and that as long as she was happy, 
poor little tlung, her husband should be borne with, though 
not to the extent of the spoiling the Edmonstones gave him 
Thus reflectmg, he entered the town, and walked on in 
search of the hotel He presently found himself on a 
terrace, looking out on the deep blue lake, there divided 
from the promontory of Bellagio, into two branches, the 
magnificent mountain forms rising opposite to him A little 
boat was crossing, and as it neared the landing^lace, he 
saw that it contained a gentleman and lady, English — 
probably his cousins themselves They looked up, and in 
another moment had waved their recognition Gestures 
and faces were strangely familiar, like a bit of Hollywell 
tiansplanted into that Itahan scene He hastened to the 
landing-place, and was met by a hearty greeting from 
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Guy, who seemed full of eagerness to claim their closer 
rela-honship, and ready to be congratulated 

How d'ye do, Philip ^ I am glad we have caught you 
at last Here she is " 

If he had wished to annoy Philip, he could hardly have 
done so more effectually than by behavmg as if nothing 
was amiss, and disconceirtmg his preparations for a recon- 
ciliation But the Captam's ordmary manner was calcu- 
lated to cover all such feelmgs , and as he shook hands, he 
felt much kmdness for Amabel, as an unconscious victim, 
whose very smiles were melancholy, and plenty of them 
there were, for she rejoiced smcerely in the meeting, as 
Guy was pleased, and a home face was a welcome 
sight. 

“ I have your letters in my knapsack , I wall unpack them 
as soon as we get to the hotel I thought it safer not to 
send them in search of you again, as we were to meet so 
soon ” 

'' Certainly Are there many > " 

One for each of you, both from Hollywell I was very 
sorry to have engrossed them , but not knowing you were 
so near, I only gave my surname ” 

“It was lucky for us," said Guy, “otherwise we could 
not have traced you We saw your name at Altdorf, and 
have been trying to come up with you ever smce " 

“ I am glad we have met What accounts have you from 
home " 

“ Excellent," said Amy , “ Charhe is uncommonly well, 
he has been out of doors a great deal, and has even dmed 
out several times " 

“ I am very glad " 

“ You know he has been improving ever smce his great 
illness " 

“You would be surprised to see how much better he 
moves," said Guy , “ he helps himself so much more " 

“ Can he set his foot to the ground ^ " 

“ No," said Amy, “ there is no hope of that , but he is 
more active, because his general health is improved ; he 
can sleep and eat more " » 

“ I always thought exertion would do more for him than 
an3d:hmg else " 

Amabel was vexed, for she thought ei^ertion depended 
more on health, than health on exertion, besides, she 
thought Philip ought to take some blame to himself for 

13 
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the disaster on the stairs She made no answer, and Gny 
asked what Philip had been doing to-day 

“Walking over the hills from Como Do yon always 
travel in this fashion, tmpedtmenUs rehcUs ? 

“ Not exactly/' said Gny , “ the tmpedtmenta are, some 
at Virenna, some at the mn with Arnand " 

“ So yon have Amand with yon ^ " 

“ Yes, and Anne Trower," said Amy, for her maid was a 
Stylehnrst person, who had hved at HoUywell ever since 
she had been fit for service “ She was greatly pleased to 
hear we were going to meet the Captam " 

“We amuse onrselves with thinking how she gets on 
with Amand,” said Gny “ Their introduction took place 
only two days before we were married, since which, they 
have had one continued t$te-a-tete, which must have been 
droll at first ” 

“ More so at last,” said Amy “ At first Anne thought 
Mr Amand so fine a gentleman, that she hardly dared to 
speak to him I beheve nothing awed her so much as his 
extreme courtesy , but lately he has been quite fatherly to 
her, and took her to dme at his sister’s chalet, where I 
would have given something to see her She teHs me he 
wants her to admire the country, but she does not like the 
snow, and misses our beautiful dover-fields very much ” 

“ Stylehnrst ought to have been better training for moun- 
tains,” said Phihp 

They were fast losmg the stifiness of first meeting Philip 
could not but acknowledge to himself that Amy was looking 
very well, and so happy that Guy must be fulfilling the 
condition on which he was to be borne with However, 
these were early days, and of course Guy must be kmd to 
her at least m the honeymoon, before the wear and tear 
of hfe began. They both looked so young, that, having 
advisjjd them to wait four years, he was ready to charge 
thecjfwli^^ youthfulness, if not as a fault, at least as a foHy , 
indeed, th^vState of his own affairs made 'him mchned to 
think it a foiM8,^^li;;^ost a want of patience, in any one to 
marry before thirty was a conflict of feehng Guy was 
so cordial and good-hr^oured, that he could not help being 
almost gamed, but, m the other hand, he had always 
thought Guy’s manners ^mmently agreeable , and as happi- 
ness always made people good-humoured, this was no reason 
for rel 3 nng on him Brides, the present ease and open- 
ness of manner might oioty result from security 
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Other circumstances combmed, more than the Captain 
imagmed, m what is popularly called pnttmg him out He 
had always been hitherto on equal terms with Guy , mdeed, 
had rather the superiority at Hollywell, from his age and 
assumption of character, but here Sir Guy was somebody, 
the Captain nobody, and even the advantage of age was 
lost, now that Guy was manned and head of a family, while 
Philip was a stray young man and his guest Far above 
such considerations as he thought himself, and deemmg 
them only the tokens of the mammon worship of the time, 
Phihp, nevertheless, did not like to be secondary to one to 
whom he had always been preferred , and this, and perhaps 
the being half ashamed of it, made him somethmg more 
approachmg to cross than ever before but now and then, 
the persevering amiabihty of both would soften him, and 
restore him to his most gracious mood 
He gave them their letters when they reached the inn, 
feeling as if he had a better nght than they, to one which 
was m Laura’s writing, and when left m sohtary possession 
of the sittmg-room — a very pleasant one, with windows 
opemng on the terrace just above the water — spaced up and 
down, chafing at his own perplexity of feelmg 
Presently they came back , Guy sat down to continue 
their joint joumal-like letter to Charles, while Amabel made 
an orderly arrangement of their properties, makmg the most 
of their few books, and takmg out her work as if she had 
been at home Phihp looked at the books 

“ Have you a Childs Harold here ^ ** said he “ I want 
to look at something m it ” 

“ No, we have not " 

** Guy, you never forget poetry , I dare say you can 
help me out with those stanzas about the mists m the 
vahey ” , 

** I have never read it,” said Guy ** Don’t you remember 
wamme me afiramst Byron ^ ” 

-You did not think that was for life! Besides,” he 
continued, feelmg this reply mconsistent with his contempt 
for Guy’s youth, - that apphed to his perversions of human 
passions, not to his descnptions of scenery ” 

-I think,” said Guy, looking up from has letter, I 
should be more unwilling to take a man like that to inter- 
pret nature than anything else, except Scnpture It is 
more profane to attempt it ” 

- 1 see what you mean,’* said Amabel thoughtfully 
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More than I do,” said Philip ‘‘ I never supposed you 
would take my advice (m fied, de lo, Uttve^ he had almost 
added, “ perversely ” 

“ I have felt my obhgations for that caution ever since I 
have come to some knowledge of what Byron was,” said Guy 
‘‘The fascination of his Giaour heroes has an evil in- 
fluence on some minds,” said Philip ” I think you do well 
to avoid it The half truth, resulting from its being the 
effect of self-contemplation, makes it more dangerous ” 
“True,” said Guy, though he httle knew how much he 
owed to having attended to that caution , for who could 
have told where the mastery might have been m the period 
of fearful conflict with his passions, if he had been feeding 
his imagination with the contemplation of revenge, dark 
hatred, and mahce and identifying himself with Byron’s 
brooding and lowering heroes ^ 

“ But,” contmued Philip, “ I cannot see why you should 
shun the fine descriptions which are almost classical — ^the 
Bridge of Sighs, the Gladiator ” 

“ He may descnbe the gladiator as much as he pleases,” 
said Guy, “indeed there is something noble m that in- 
dignant line — 


“ Butchered to make a Roman holiday, 

but that IS not like his meddling with these mountains or 
the sea ” • 

“Fine description is the point in both You are over- 
drawing ” 

“My notion is this,” said Guy — “theie is danger in 
listemng to a man who is sure to misunderstand the voice 
of nature — danger, lest by filling our ears with the wrong 
voice we should close them to the true one I should think 
there was a great chance of being led to stop short at the 
matenal beauty, or worse, to li n k human passions with the 
glones of nature, and so distort, defile, profane them ” 

“ You have never read the poem, so you cannot judge,” 
Philip, thinking this extremely fanciful and ultra- 
fastidious ** Your rule would exclude all descnptive poetry, 
^ written by angels, I suppose ^ ” 

,, with minds m the right direction ” 

Very little you would leave us ** 

I don^t think so,” said Amabel “ Almost all the poetry 
we really care about was written by such men ” 
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** Shakespeare, for instance ^ ” 

“No one can doubt of the bent of his mind from the 
whole strain of his writings,” said Guy “ So a^ain with 
Spenser , and as to Milton, though his rehgion was not 
quite the right sort, no one can pretend to say he had it 
not Wordsworth, Scbtt 

“ Scott ? said Philip 

“ Includmg the descriptions of scenery in his novels,” 
said Amy, “ where, I am sure, there is the spirit and the 
beauty ” 

“ Or rather, the spirit is the beauty,” said Guy 

“There is a good deal m what you say,” answered 
Philip, who would not lay himself open to the accusation 
of being uncandid , “ but you will forgive me for thinking 
it rather too deep an explanation of the grounds of not 
making Chtlde handbook for Italy, hke^ other 

people ” 

Amabel thought this so dogged and provoking, that she 
was out of patience , but Guy only laughed, and said, 
“ Ra-Oier so, considering that the fact was that we never 
thou^t of it ” 

There were times when, as Philip had once said, good 
temper annoyed him moie than anything, and perhaps 
he was unconsciously disappointed at having lost his old 
power of fretting and irritating Guy, and watching him 
champ the bit, so as to justify his own opmion of him 
Every proceeding of his cousms seemed to give him annoy- 
ance, more especially their being at home together, and 
Guy's seeming to belong more to HoUywell than himself 
He sat by, with a book, and watched them, as Guy asked 
for Laura's letter, and Amy came to look over his half- 
finished answer, laughing over it, and giving her com- 
mands and messages, looking so full of playfulness and 
happiness, as she stood with one hand on the back of her 
husband's chair, and the other holding the letter, and Guy 
watching her amused face, and answenng her remarks 
with hvely words and bright smiles “ People who looked 
no deeper than the surface would say, what a well-matched 
pair,” thought Philip , “ and no doubt they were very 
happy, poor young things, if it would but last ” Here Guy 
turned and asked him a question about the line of perpetual 
snow, so much in his own style, that he was almost ready 
to accuse them of laughing at him Next came what hurt 
hm most of ah as thev talked over Charles's letter, and 
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a few words passed about Laura, and tbe admiration of 
some person sbe had met at Allonby The whole world 
was welcome to admire her nothing could mjure his hold 
on her heart ; and no joke of Charles could shake his con- 
fidence but it was hard that he should be forced to hear 
such thmgs, and ask no questions, for they evidently 
thought him occupied with his book, and did not mtend 
him to listen The next thing they said, however, obliged 
him to show that he was attendmg,|for it was about her 
being better 

“ Who ? Laura » ” he said, in a tone that, in spite of 
himself, had a startled sound “ You did not say she had 
been ill ? ** 

** No, she has not,” said Amy ” Br gMayeme said there 
was nothmg really the matter , [but she has been worried 
and out of spirits lately ; and mamma thought it would 
be good for her to go out more ” 

Phihp would not let himself sigh, in spite of the oppress- 
ing consciousness of havmg brought the cloud over her, 
and of his own inability to do aught but leave her to endure 
it m silence and patience Alas I for how long ? Obliged, 
meanwhile, to see these young creatures, placed, by the 
mere factitious circumstance of wealth, in possession of 
happiness which they had not had time either to earn or 
to appreciate He thought it shallow, because of their 
mirth and gaiety, as if they were only seeking food for 
laughter, finding it in mistakes, for which^he was leady to 
despise them 

Amaud had brought rather antiquated notions to the 
renewal of his ofhce as a courier his mind had hardly 
opened to railroads and steamers, and changes had come 
over hotels since his time Guy and Amabel, both young 
and healthy, canng httle about bad dinners, and unwilhng 
to tease the old man by complamts, or alterations of his 
arrangements, had troubled themselves httle about the 
matter ; took things as they found them, ate dry bread 
when the cookery was bad, walked if the road was shock- 
^ ^ away the sooner if the inns were ” mtoler- 

able ' , made merry over every mconvenience, and turned 
It mto an excellent story for Charles They did not even 
distress themselves about sights which they missed 
seeing 

thought all this very foolish and absurdi showing 
that they were unfit to take care of themselves, and that 
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Guy was neglectful of his wife’s comforts , in short, estab- 
hshing his original opimon of their youth and folly 

So passed the first evemng , perhaps the worse because, 
besides what he had heard about Laura, he had been some- 
what overfatigued by various hot days’ walfe 
Certam it is, that next morning he was not nearly so 
much inclined to be displeased with them for laughing 
when, in speaking to Anne, he inadvertently called her 
mistress Miss Amabel 

** Never mmd,” said Amy, as Anne departed — and he 
looked disconcerted, as a precise man always does when 
catching hinoiself in a mistake — “ Anne is used to it , Guy is 
always doing it, and puzzles poor Amaud sorely by sen<hng 
him for Miss Amabel’s parasol ” 

“ And the other day,” said Guy, “ when Thorndale’s 
brother, at Munich, inquired after Lady Morville, I had 
to consider who she was ” 


“ Ob ’ you saw Thomdale’s brother, did you ? ” 

“ Yes , he was very obliging Guy had to go to him 
about our passports and when he found who we were, he 
brought his wife to call on us, and asked us to an evening 
party ” 

Did you go ? ” 

** Guy thought we must, and it was very entertaining 
We had a curious adventure there In the morning, we 
had been looking at those beautiful windows of the great 
church, when I turned round, and saw a gentleman — ^an 
Englishman — ^gazmg with all Ins might at Guy We met 
again in the evenmg, and presently Mr Thorndale came 
and told us it was Mr Shene ” 


“ Shene, the painter > ” ' 

** Yes He had been very much struck with Guy’s face . 
it was exactly what he wanted for a picture he was about, 
and he wished of all things just to be allowed to make a 
sketch ” 


Did you submit ? ” 

Yes,” said Guy ^ and we were rewarded I never saw 
a more agreeable person, or one who gave so entirely the 
impression of genius The next day he took us through the 
gallery, and showed us all that was worth admmng ” 

'' And in what character is he to make you appear ? ” 

** That is the strange part of it,” said Amabel “ Don’t 
you remember how Guy once puzzled us by choosing Sir 
Galahad for his favourite hero ? It is that very Sir Galahad^ 
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when he kneels to adore the Saint Greal Mr Shene said 
he had long been dreaming over it and at last, as he saw 
Guy’s face looking upwards, it struck him that it was just 
what he wanted it would be worth anything to him to 
catch the expression ” 

“ I wonder what I was looking like » ” ejaculated Guy 

“ Did he take you as yourself, or as Sir Galahad ? ” 

As myself, happily ” 

How did he succeed ’’ 

Amy bkes it , but decidedly I should never have known 
m57self ’’ 

** Ah,’’ said his wife — 

“ Could some fay the giftie gie us, 

To see ourselves as others see us ” 

“ As far as the sunburnt visage is concerned, the glass 
does that every morning ” 

** Yes , but you don’t look at yourself exactly as you 
do at a pamted window,” said Amy, in her demure way 
I cannot thmk how you found time for sitting,” said 
Phil^ 

Oh, it IS quite a little thing, a mere sketch, done in two 
evenings and half an hour in the morning He promises it 
to me when he is done with Sir Galahad,” said Amy 

** Two — ^three evenmgs You must have been a long 
time at Munich ” 

A fortnight,” said Guy , “ there is a great deal to see 
there ” 

Philip did not quite understand this, nor did he think it 
very satisfactory that they should thus have lingered in a 
gay town, but he meant to make the best of them to-day, 
and returned to his usual fashion of patronising and laying 
down the law They were so used to this that they did not 
care about it , indeed, they had reckoned on it as the most 
amiable conduct to be expected on his part 

The day was chiefly spent in an excursion on the lake, 
landmg at the most beautiful spots, walkmg a httle way and 
admiring, or while in the boat, smoothly moving over the 
deep blue waters, gaming lovely views of the banks, and 
talkmg over the book with which their acquaintance had 
begun, I Promesst Spost Never did tourists spend a more 
serene and pleasant day 

On comparmg notes as to their plans, it appeared that 
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each party had about a week or ten days to spare , the 
Captain before he must embark for Corfu, and Sir Guy and 
Lady Morville before the time they had fixed for returmng 
home Guy proposed to go together somewhere, spare the 
post-o£6,ce further blunders, and get the Signor Capitano 
to be their interpreter Philip thought it would be an ex- 
cellent thing for his young cousins for him to take charge 
of them, and show them how people ought to travel , so 
out came his little pocket map, marked with his route 
before he left Ireland, whereas they seemed to have no fixed 
object, but to be always going “ somewhere It appeared 
that they had thought of Vemce, but were easily diverted 
from it by his design of coasting the eastern bank of the 
Lago di Como, and so across the Stelvio mto the Tyrol, all 
together as far as Botzen, whence Phihp would turn south- 
ward by the mountain paths, while they would proceed 
to Innspruck on their return home 
Amabel was especially pleased to stay a httle longer on 
the banks of the lake, and to trace out more of Lucia's 
haunts , and if she secretly thought it would have been 
pleasanter without a third person, she was gratified to 
see how much Guy's manner had softened Philip's in- 
justice and distrust, making everything so smooth and 
satisfactory, that at the end of the day, she told her hus- 
band that she thought his experiment had not failed 

She was makmg the breaMast the next morning, when 
the Captam came into the room, and she told him Guy 
was gone to settle their plans with Amaud After Imgermg 
a little by the window, Phihp turned, and with more abrupt- 
ness than was usual with him, said 

*'You don't think there is any cause of anxiety about 
Laura ? ” 

'' No , certamly not ♦ said Amy, surpnsed “ She has 
not been looking well lately, but Dr Mayeme says it is 
nothing, and you know ” — she blushed and looked down — 
there were many things to make this a trying time ” 

“ Is she quite strong ^ Can she do as much as usual ^ ** 

“ She does more than ever mamma is only afraid of 
her overworking herself, but she never allows that she is 
tired She goes to school three days in the week, besides 
walking to East-hiH on Thursday, to help in the singing , 
and she is getting dreadfully learned Guy gave her his 
old mathematical books, and Charhe always calls her Miss 
Paratola 
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Philip was silent, knowing too well why she sought to 
stifle care in employment , and feeling embittered against 
the whole world, agamst her father, against has own cir- 
cumstances, against the happiness of others , nay, perhaps, 
agamst the Providence which had made him what lie was 
Presently Guy came in, and the fiist thing he said was, 
I am afraid we must give up our plan,” 

How > ” exclaimed both Phihp and Amy 
“ I have just heard that there is a fever at Sondrio, and 
all that neighbourhood, and every one says it would be very 
foolish to expose ourselves to it ” 

” What shall we do instead ^ ” said Amy 
I told Amaud we would let him know in an hour^s 
time , I thought of Vemce ” 

Venice, oh, yes, delightful ” 

** What do you say, Phihp ^ ” said Guy 

say that I cannot see any occasion for our being 
frightened out of our original detenmnation If a fever 
prevails among the half-starved peasantry, it need not 
affect well-fed healthy persons, merely passing through the 
country ” 

**You see we could hardly manage without sleeping 
there,” said Guy “ we must sleep either at Colico, or at 
Madonna Now Colico, they say, is a most unhealthy place 
at this time of year, and Madonna is the very heart of the 
fever — ^Sondno not much better I don't see how it is to 
be safely done , and though very likely we might not catch 
the fever, I don't see any use in trying ” 

” That IS making yourself a slave to the fear of infec- 
tion ” 

”I don't know what purpose would be answered by 
runmng the risk,” said Guy 

“ If you choose to give it so dignified a name as a risk,” 
said Phihp 

“ I don't then,” said Guy, smihng ” I should not care 
if there was any reason for going there , but, as there is 
not, I shall face Mr Edmonstone better if I don't run Amy 
into any more chances of mischief ” 

” Is Amy grateful for the care,” said Philip, after all her 
wishes for the eastern bank ? ” 

T»,r said Guy ” For Venice, then 

Phih^?'' You will come with us, won't you. 

No, I thank you , I always intended to see the Valtel- 
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Ime, and an epidemic among the peasantry does not seem to 
me to be suf&cient to deter 

Oh, Phihp, you surely will not ? said Amy 
** My mind is made up, Amy, thank you ’’ 

** I wish you would be persuaded,” said Guy “ I should 
like particularly to have you to homse us there, and I 
don’t fancy your running into danger ” 

The argument lasted long Philip by no means approved 
of Venice, especially after the long loitermg at Munich, 
thinking that in both places there was danger of Guy’s being 
led into mischief by his musical connections Therefore he 
did his best, for Amabel’s sake, to turn them from their 
purpose, persuaded in his own mind that the fever was a 
mere bugbear, raised up by Amaud , and, perhaps, m his 
full health and strength, almost regardmg illness itself as 
a foible, far more the dread of it He argued, therefore, 
m his most provoking strain, becoming more vexatious 
as the former annoyance was revived at finding the im- 
possibihty of making Guy swerve from his purpose, while 
additional mists of suspicion arose before him, making him 
imagine that the whole objection was caused by Guy’s 
dishke to submit to him, and a fit of impatience of which 
Amy was the victim , nay, that his cousin wanted to escape 
from his surveillance, and follow the bent of his inchna- 
tions , and the whole heap of prejudices and half-refuted 
accusations resumed their full ascendancy Never had his 
manner been more vexatious, though without departing 
from the coolness which always characterised it, but all 
the time, Guy, while firm and unmoved m purpose, kept 
his temper perfectly, and apparently without effort Even 
Amabel glowed with indignation, at the assumption with 
which he was striving to put her husband down, though 
she rejoiced to see its entire failure for some sensible 
argument, or some gay, lively, good-humonred reply, was 
the utmost he could ehcit Guy did not seem to be in the 
least irntated or ruffled by the very behaviour which used 
to cause him so many struggles Having once seriously 
said that he did not think it right to run into danger, 
without adequate cause, he held his position with so much 
ease, that he could afford to be playful, and laugh at his 
own dread of infection, his changeableness, and credulity 
Never had temper been more entirely subdued , for surely 
if he could bear this, he need never fear himself again 
So passed the hour , and Amabel was heartily glad when 
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the debate was closed by Arnaud^s coming for orders Guy 
went with him , Amabel began to collect her goods , and 
Philip, after a few moments’ reflection, spoke in the half- 
compassionate, half-patromsing manner with which he nsed, 
now and then, to let fall a few crumbs of counsel or com- 
mendation for silly little Amy 

** Well, Amy, you yielded very amiably, and that is the 
only way You will always find it best to submit ” 

He got no further m his intended warning against the 
dissipations of Venice, for her eyes were fixed on him at 
first with a look of extreme wonder Then her face assumed 
an expression of dignity, and gently, but gravely, she said, 
** I think you forget to whom you are speaking ” 

The gentlemanlike instinct made him reply, “ I beg your 
pardon ’’ — and there he stopped, as much taken by surprise 
as if a dove had flown in his face He actually was con- 
fused , for in very truth he had, after a fashion, forgotten 
that she was Lady MorviUe, not the cousin Amy with whom 
Guy’s character might be freely discussed He had often 
presumed as far with his aunt , but she, though always 
turning the conversation, .had never given him a rebuff 
Amabel had not done , and in her soft voice, firmly, though 
not angrily, she spoke on ^‘One thing I wish to say, 
because we shall never speak on this subject again, and I 
was always afraid of you before You have always mis- 
understood him , I might almost say, chosen to misunder- 
stand him You have tried his temper more than any one, 
and never appreciated the struggles that have subdued it 
It is not because I am his wife that I say this — indeed I 
am not sure it becomes me to say it , yet I cannot bear 
that you should not be told of it, because you think he acts 
out of enmity to you You little know how your fnendship 
has been his first desire — ^how he has striven for it — ^how, 
after all you have done and wntten, he defended you with 
all his might when those at home were angry — ^how he 
sought you out on purpose to try to be real cordial friends 
Philip’s face had grown ngid, and chiefly at the words, 
those at home were angry ” ** It is not I that prevent 
that fnendship,” said he ” it is his own want of openness 
IMy opinion has never changed ” 

“ No , I know it has never changed,” said Amy, in a 
tone of sorrowful displeasure “Whenever it does, you 
will be sorry you have judged him so harshly ” 

She left the room, and Philip held her in h-igryiAr !$steem 
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He saw there was spint and substance beneath that soft 
girlisji exterior, and hoped she would better be able to 
enduxe the troubles which her precipitate mamage was 
likely to cause her , but as to her husband, his combined 
fickleness and obstinacy had only become more apparent 
than ever — ^fickleness in forsaking his purpose, obstinacy 
in adherence to his own wall 

Displeased and contemptuous, Phihp was not softened by 
Guy’s freedom and openness of manner and desire to help 
him as far as their roads lay together He was gracious 
only to Lady Morville, whom he treated with kindness, 
intended to show that he was pleased with her for a reproof 
which became her position weU, though it could not hurt 
him Perhaps she thought this amiability especially in- 
sufferable for when she arrived at Varenna, her chief 
thought was that here they should be free of him 

** Come, Phihp,*’ said Guy, at that last moment, “ I wish 
you would think better of it after all, and come with us 
to Milan ** 

“ Thank you, my mmd is made up ” 

** Well, mind you don’t catch the fever for I don’t want 
the trouble of nursmg you ” 

** Thank you , I hope to require no such services of my 
fnends,” said Phihp, with a proud stem air, implymg, “ I 
don’t want you ” 

’"Good-bye, then,” said Guy Then remembenng his 
promise to Laura, he added, ” I wish we could have seen 
more of you They will be glad to hear of you at Holly- 
well You have had one warm friend there all along ” 

He was touched for a moment by this kmd speech, and 
his tone was less grave and dignified ” Remember me 
to them when you write,” he answered, and tell Laura 
she must not wear herself out with her studies Good-bye, 
Amy , I hope you wiE have a pleasant journey ” 

The farewells were exchanged and the carnage drove off 
“ Poor httle Amy ^ ” said Phihp to himself, ’ how she is 
improved He has a sweet httle wife in her The fates 
have conspired to crown him with all man can desire, and 
httle marvel if he should abuse his advantages. Poor htde 
Amy * I have less hope than ever, since even her evident 
wishes could not bend his determination in this trifle , but 
she IS a good httle creature, happy in her bhndness May 
it long continue I It is my uncle and aunt who are to be 
blamed ” 
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He set himself to ascend the mountain path, and they 
looked back, watchmg the firm vigorous steps with which 
he climbed the hillside, then stood to wave his hand to 
Amabel, looking a perfect specimen of health and activity 
Just like himself,” said Amy, drawing so long a breath 
that Guy smiled, but did not speak 
Are you much vexed ? ” said she 
“ I don’t feel as if I had made the most of my oppor- 
tunities ” 

Then if you have not, I can tell you who has What 
do you think of his beginning to give me a lecture how to 
behave to you ^ ” 

** Did he think you wanted it very much ^ ” 

** I don’t know for of course I could not let him go on ” 
Guy was so much diverted at the idea of her wanting a 
lecture on wife-hke deportment, that he had no time to be 
angry at the impertinence, and he made her laugh also by 
his view that it was all force of habit 

Now, Guido — good Cavaliere Guido — do grant me one 
satisfaction,” said she coaxingly Only say you are very 
glad he is gone his own way ” 

On the contrary, I am sorry he is running his head into 
a fever,” said Guy, pretending to be provoking 
” I don’t want you to be glad of that, I only want you to 
be glad he is not sitting here towenng over us ” 

Guy smiled, and began to whistle 

Cock up your beaver, and cock it fu’ sprush » 


CHAPTER XXXI 

And turned the thistles of a curse 
To t3^es beneficent — ^Wordswortu 

It was about three weeks after the rendezvous at Bellagio, 
that Sir Guy and Lady Morville arrived at Vicenza, on theirv 
way from Vemce They were in the midst of breakfast 
when Amaud entered, saying 
“ It was well. Sir Guy, that you changed your intention 
of visiting the Valtellme with Captain Morville ” 

“ What I Have you heard anything of him ? ” 
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"I fear that his temerity has caused him to suffer I 
have just heard that an Englishman of your name is severely 
lU afRecoara.'^ 

“ Where ? ” 

At la had/ia d% Recoara It is what in Enghsh we call 
a watering-place, on the mountains to the north, where 
the Vicentim do go in summer for fraicheur, but they have 
all returned in the last two days for fear of the infection ** 

** I’n go and make mquin^,*' said Guy, nsing in haste 
Returning in a quarter of an hour, he said, ** It is true It 
can be no other than poor Phihp I have seen his doctor, 
an Italian, who, when he saw our name written, said it was 
the same He calls it una febbre molto grave ” 

“ Very heavy I Bid he only know the name m writing ? 
Only from seeing it on his passport He has been 
unable to give any directions ” 

How dreadfully dl he must be t And alone t What 
shall we do ? You won’t thmk of leavmg me behind you, 
whatever you do ? ” exclaimed Amabel implonngly 

“ It is at no great distance, and ” 

“ Oh, don’t say that Only take me with you I wiU 
try to bear it, if you don’t thank it nght , but it will be 
very hard I ” 

Her eyes were full of tears, but she struggled to repress 
them, and was silent in suspense as she saw him considermg 
** My poor Amy * ” said he presently , ‘‘ I beheve the an- 
xiety would be worse for you if I were to leave you here " 
Oh, thank you I ” exclaimed she 
'^You will have nothmg to do with the nursing No, 
I don’t think there is much nsk , so we will go together ” 
Thank you * thank you * and perhaps I may be of some 
use But is It very infectious ^ ” 

I hope not , caught at Cohco, and imported to a fresh 
place, I should think there was httle fear of its spreading 
However, we must soon be off , I am afraid he is very an, 
and almost deserted In the first place, I had better send 
an express to the Consul at Vemce, to ask him to recom- 
mend us a doctor, for I have not much faith in this Itaham” 
They were soon on the way to Recoara, a road bordered 
on one side by high rocks, on the other by a little nver 
flowing down a valley, shut in by mountan^ The valley 
gradually contracted in the ascent, till it became a ravme, 
and farther on a mere crevice, marked by the thick growth 
of the chestnut-trees , but before this greater ^narrowing. 
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they saw the roofs of the houses m the little town The sun 
shone clear, the air had grown fresh as they mounted 
higher , Amabel could hardly imagine sickness and sorrow 
in so fair a spot, and turned to her husband to say so , but 
he was deep in thought, and she would not disturb him 
The town was built on the bank of the stream, and very 
much shut in by the steep crags, which seemed almost to 
overhang the inn, to which they drove, augunng favourably 
of the place from its fresh, clean aspect 
Guy hastened to the patient, while Amabel was con- 
ducted to a room with a polished floor, and very little 
furmture, and there waited anxiously until he returned 
There was a dush on his face, and almost before he spoke, 
he leant far out of the window to try to catch a breath of air 
“ We must find another room for him directly,” said he 
He cannot possibly exist where he is — a httle den — such 
an atmosphere of fever — enough to knock one down ^ Will 
you have one got ready for him ^ ” 

** Directly,” said Amabel, rmging How is he ^ ” 

** He is m a stupor it is not sleep He is fnghtfully ill 
I never felt anything like the heat of his skin But that 
stifhng hole would account for much , very likely he may 
revive, when we get him mto a better atmosphere No 
one has attended to him properly It is a terrible thing 
to be ill in a foreign country without a fnend * ” 

Amaud came, and Amabel sent for the hostess, while 
Guy returned to his charge Little care had been taken for 
the solitary traveller on foot, too ill to exact attention, and 
whose presence drove away custom , but when his case was 
taken up by a Milord Inglese, the people of the inn were 
ready to do their utmost to cause their neglect to be for- 
gotten, and everythmg was at the disposal of the Signora 
The rooms were many, but very small, and the best she 
could contrive was to choose three rooms on the lower floor, 
rather larger than the rest, and opening into each other, 
as well as into the passage, so that it was possible to pro- 
duce a thorough draught Under her superintendence, 
Anne made the apartment look comfortable, and almost 
Enghsh, and Sending word that all was ready, she pro- 
ceeded to estabhsh herself m the corresponding rooms on 
the floor above 

Fhihp was perfectly unconscious when he was earned to 
nis new room His illness had continued about a week, 
ana had i^n aggravated first by his incredulous and 
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d^erained resistance of it, and then by the neglect mth 
wnicxilie had been treated It was fearful to see how his 
great^trength had been cut down, as there he lay with 
^arcely a sign of hfe, except his gasping, labounng breath 
'jrTiy stood over him, let the air blow in from the open 
window, sprinkled his face with vinegar, and moistened 
his hps, longing for the physician, for whom, however, he 
toew he must wait many hours Perplexed, ignorant of 
the proper treatment, fearing to do harm, and extremely 
anxious, he still was almost rejoiced for there was no one 
to whom he was so glad to do a service, and a hope arose 
of full reconciliation 

The patient was somewhat revived by the fresh air , he 
breathed more freely, moved, and made a murmuring 
sound, as if striving painfully lor a word 
“ Dcl here,** at last he said , and if Guy had not known 
its meamng, it would have been plain from the gasping, 
parched manner in which it was uttered 

“ Some water ^ ’’ said Guy, holding it to his hps, and 
on heanng the English, Philip opened his eyes, and, as 
he drank, gazed with a heavy sort of wonder “ Is that 
enough ? Do you like some on your forehead ^ 

“Thank you ’’ 

“ Is that more comfortable ^ We only heard to-day you 
were lU ” 

He turned away restlessly, as if hardly glad to see Guy, 
and not awake to the circumstances, m a dull, feverish 
oppression of the senses Delirium soon came on, or, more 
properly, delusion He was distressed by thmkng himself 
deserted, and strugghng to speak Itahan, and_when Guy 
replied in Enghsh, though the native tongue^seemed to 
faU kindly on his ear, yet, to Guy’s great gnef, the old dis- 
like appeared to prevent aU comfort m his presence, though 
he could not repel his attentions At night Ihe wandenng 
increased, till it became unmtelhgible ravmg, and strength 
was required to keep him m bed 
Amabel seldom saw her husband this evenmg He once 
came up to see her, when she made him drink some coffee, 
but he soon went, telhng her he should sit up, and begging 
her to go to rest quietly, as she looked pale and tired The 
night was a terrible one, and mormng only brought m- 
sensibility The physician arrived, a sharp-looking French- 
man, who pronounced it to be a very severe and dangerous 
case, more violent than usual m malana fever, and with 
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more af ectioix of the bram Gay was glad to be set to 
do something, instead of standing by in inaction , but ice 
and bhsters were apphed without effect, and they we?^ told 
that it was likely to be long before the fever abated 

Day after day passed wiQiout improvement, and with few 
gleams of consciousness, and even these were not free from 
wandering , they were only mtervals in the violent ravmgs, 
or the incoherent murmurs, and were never clear from some 
tortunng fancy that he was alone and ill at Broadstone, and 
neither the Edmonstones nor his brother-officers would 
come to him, or else that he was detained from Stylehurst 
Home ** was the word oftenest on his hps ** 1 would 
not go home,” the only expression that could sometimes be 
distinctly heard He was obliged to depend on Guy as the 
only Enghshman at hand , but whenever he recognised 
him, the traces of repugnance were evident, and m his 
clearer intervals, he always showed a preference for Amaud's 
attendance StiU Guy persevered mdefatigably, sittmg up 
with him every mght, and showmg himself an invaluable 
nurse, with his tender hand, modulated voice, quick eye, 
and quiet activity His wjhole soul was engrossed he 
never appeared to think of himself, or to be sensible of 
fatigue , but was only absorbed in the one thought of his 
patient's comfort I He seldom came to Amabel except at 
meals, and now and then for a short visit to her sitting- 
room to report on Phihp’s condition If he could spare 
a httle more time when Phihp was m a state of stupor, 
she used to try to persuade him to take some rest , and 
if it was late, or m the heat of noon, she could sometimes 
get him, as a favour to her, to he down on the sofa, and 
let her read to him , but it did not often end in sleep, 
and he usually preferred takmg her out mto the fresh air, 
and wandermg about among the chestnut--bv»es and green 
hillocks higher up in the ravme i 

Very precious were these walks, with the quiet, gravli 
talk that the scene and the circumstances mspired — ^when 
he would tell the thoughts that had occupied him in his 
night-watches, and they shared the subdued and 4eep 
reflection suited to this period of apprehension These 
were her happiest times, but they were few and uncertain 
^e had m the meantime to wait, to watch, and hope alone, 
though she had plenty of employment ; for besides witmg 
^nstant bulletms, all preparations for the sickr^oom fe3 
to her share. She had to send for or devise substitutes for 
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all the conveniences that were ^ far from coming readily to 
hand in a remote Itahan nm — ^to give orders, send com- 
missiQ^is to Vicenza, or even to Vemce, and to do a good 
deal, with Anne's assistance, by her own manual labour 
Guy said she did more for Ptuhp outside his room than he 
did inside, and often declared how entirely at a loss he 
should have been if she had not been there, with her ready 
resources, and, above all, with her sweet presence, making 
the short intervals he spent out of the sick chamber so 
much more than repose, such refreshment at the time, and 
m remembrance 

Thus it had contmued for more than a fortnight, when 
one evening as the French physician was departing, he told 
Guy that he would not fail to come the next night, as he 
saw every reason to expect a crisis Guy sat mtently 
markmg every alteration m the worn, flushed, suffermg 
face that rested helplessly on the pillows, and every un- 
conscious movement of the wasted, nerveless hmbs stretched 
out in pam and helplessness, contrastmg his present state 
with what he was when last they parted, m the fuU pride 
of health, vigour, and intellect He dwelt on all that had 
passed between them from the first, the strange ancestral 
enmity that nothing had as yet overcome, the misunder- 
standings, the prejudices, the character whose faultlessness 
he had always revered, and the repeated failure of all 
attempts to be friends, as if his own impatience and passion 
had borne fniit in the merited distrust of the man whom 
of aU others he respected, and whom he would fam love as a 
brother He earnestly hoped that so valuable a life might 
be spared , but if that might not be, his fervent wish was, 
that at least a few parting words of goodwill and reconciha- 
tion might be granted to be his comfort m remembrance 

So mused Guy during the mght, as he watched the 
gheavy doze between sleep and stupor, and tried to catch 
we low indistmct muttenngs that now and then seemed 
^ ask for somethmg Towards mommg Philip awoke 
^more fully, and as Guy was feeling his pulse, he faintly 
asked 

** How many ? while his eyes had more of their usual 
expression 

I cannot count," returned Guy ; ** but jt is less than 
in the evening Some drmk ^ ^ 

Philip took some, then making an efbrt to look round, 
said, "%hat day is it ? " 
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Saturday morning, the 93rd of August ” 

I have been ill a long time I ** 

You have indeed, full three weeks , but you are Jbetter 
to-night ** 

He was silent for some moments , then, collectmg him- 
self, and looking fixedly at Guy, he said, in his own steady 
voice, though very feeble, I suppose, humanly speaking, 
it is an even chance between life and death ? " 

Yes,*’ said Guy firmly, the low sweet tones of his voice 
full of tenderness “ You are very lU, but not without 
hope” Then, after a pause, during which Philip looked 
thoughtful but calm, he added, “ I have tried to bring a 
clergyman here, but I could not succeed Would you like 
me to read to you ^ ” 

** Thank you — presently — ^but I have something to say 
Some more water, — ^thank you” Then, after pausing, 

Guy, you have thought I judged you harshly , I meant 
to act for the best ” 


** Don’t think of that,” said Guy, with a rush of joy at 
heanng the words of reconcihation he had yearned for so 
long 

“ And now you have been most kind If I live, you shall 
see that I am sensible of it ; ” and he feebly moved his 
hand to his cousm, who pressed it, hardly less happy than 
on the day he stood before Mrs Edmonstone m the dress- 
mg-room Presently, Philip went on. “ My sister has my 
wm My love to her, and to — ^to — ^to poor Laura His 
voice suddenly failed , and while Guy was again moisten- 
ing his hps, he gathered strength, and said, *'You and 
Amy will do what you can for her Do not let the blow 
come suddenly Ah ! you do not know We have been 
engaged this long time 

Guy did not exclaim, but Philip saw his amazement 
** It was very wrong , it was not her fault,” he added 
** I can’t tell you now , but if I live aU shall be told I| 
not, you will be kind to her ? ” ^ 

** Indeed we will ” 


Poor Laura » ” agam said Philip, m a much weaker 
voice, ^d after lying still a little longer, he faintly whis- 
pered, Read to me ” ^ 

Guy read till he fell mto a doze, which lasted tiU Arnaud 
mornmg, and Guy went up to his wife 
Amy,” said he, entering with a quiet bright look, he 
lias spoken to me according to my wish,” 
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‘‘Then it is aU right/* said Amabel, answering his look 
with one as calm and sweet “ Is he better ? ** 

Nbt materially , his pulse is still very high , but there 
was a gleam of perfect consciousness , he spoke calmly and 
clearly, fully understanding his situation Come what will, 
it IS a thing to be infinitely thankful for ^ I am very glad ^ 
Now for our morning readmg ” 

As soon as it was over, and when Guy had satisfied 
himself that the patient was still quiet, they sat down to 
breakfast Guy considered a httle while, and said 

“ I have been very much surprised Had you any idea 
of an attachment between him and Laura ? ** 

“ I know she is very fond of him, and she has always 
been his favourite What ? Has he been in love with 
her all this time, poor fellow ^ *’ 

“ He says they are engaged ** 

“ Laura > Our sister ! Oh, Guy, impossible » He must 
have been wandering ” 

“ I could have almost thought so , but his whole manner 
forbade me to think there was any delusion He was too 
weak to explain , but he said it was not her fault, and was 
overcome when speaking of her He begged us to spare 
her from suddenly hearing of his death He was as calm 
and reasonable as I am at this moment No, Amy, it was 
not delirium ’* 

“ I don^t know how to believe it ^ ” said Amabel It 
IS so impossible for Laura, and for him too Don't you 
know how, sometimes in fevers, people take a delusion, and 
are quite rational about everything else, and that, too , if 
only it was true , and don’t you think it very likely, that 
if he really has been in love with her all this time (how 
much he must have gone through he may fancy he has 
been secretly engaged, and reproach himself ^ 
f “I cannot tell " said Guy , “ there was a reahty in his 
manner of speaking that refuses to let me disbelieve him 
Surely it cannot be one of the horrors of death that we 
should be left to reproach ourselves with the fancied sms 
we have been prone to, as weU as with our real ones 
Then *' — ^and he rose, and walked about the room — “ if 
so, more than ever, in the hour of death, good Lord, 
dehver us ^ ” 

Amabel was silent, and presently he sat down, saying, 
** Well, time will show ^ ** 

‘‘ I cannot think it I ** said Amy “ Laura » How could 
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she help telling mamm^ ? ” And as Guy smiled at the 
recollection of their own simultaneous coming to mamma, 
she added, Not only because it was right, but f5r the 
comfort of it 


“ But, Amy, do you remember what I told you of poor 
Laura^s tears, and what she said to me, on our wedding- 
day ? 

** Poor Laura ♦ said Amy “ Yet She paused, 

and Guy presently said 

Well, I won’t believe it, if I can possibly help it I 
can’t afford to lose my faith in my sister’s perfection, or 
Phdip’s, especially now But I must go , I have loitered 
too long, and Amaud ought to go to his breakfast 
Amabel sat long over the remams of her breakfast She 
did not puzzle herself over Philip’s confession, for she 
would not admit it without confirmation , and she could 


not think of his misdomgs, even those of which she was 
certain, on the day when his hfe was hanging in the balance 
All she could bear to recoEect was his excellence ; nay, 
m the tenderness of her heart, she nearly made out that 
she had always been very fond of him, overlooking that 
even before Guy came to HoUywell, she had always re- 
garded him with more awe than likmg, been disinclmed 
to his good advice, shrunk from his condescension, and 
regularly enjoyed Charles’s quizzing of him All this, and 
all the subsequent injuries were forgotten, and she beheved, 
as sincerely as her husband, that Philip had been free from 
any unkmd intention But she chiefly dwelt on her own 
Guy, especially that last speech, so unhke some of whom 
she had heard, who were rather glad to find a flaw in a 
faultless model, if only to obtain a fellow-feeling for it 
“ Yes,” thought she, ‘‘ he might look far without finding 
anjrthing better than himself, though he won’t beheve it 
If ever he could make me angry, it will be by treatmg me 
as if I was better than he Such nonsense I But I suppose 
his goodness would not be such if he was conscious of it, 
so I must be content with him as he is I can’t be so 
unwifehke after all , for I am sure nothing makes me 
feel so small and foohsh as that huimlity of his 1 Come, 

^ about some dinner for the French doctor ” 

She set to work on her housewifery cares ; but when 
these were de^fehed, it was hard to begin anirfching else 
on such a day^ suspense, when she was hving on reports 
from the sick-room The delirium had returned# more 
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violent than ever , and as she sat at her open window she 
often heard the disconnected words ^ She could do nothing 
bnt hsten — ^she could neither read nor draw, and even 
letter-writing failed her to-day, for it seemed cruel to send 
a letter to her sister, and if Philip was not under a delusion, 
it was still worse to write to Hollywell , it made her shudder 
to think of the misery she might have inflicted in the former 
letters, where she had not spared the detail of her worst 
fears and conjectures, and by no means softened the account, 
as she had done to his sister 

Late in the afternoon the physician came, and she heard 
of his being quieter , mdeed, there were no sounds below 
It grew dark, Amaud brought hghts, and told her Captam 
MorviUe had sunk mto stupor After another long space, 
the doctor came to take some coflee, and said the fever was 
lessenmg, but that strength was gomg with it, and if U 
mcdada was saved, it would be owing to the care and atten- 
tion of le chevahey 

Of Guy she saw no more that evening The last bulletin 
was, pencilled by him on a strip of paper, and sent to her 
at eleven at night 

** Pulse almost nothing , ” deadly faintness ; doctor does 
not give him up , it may be many hours • don’t sit up , 
you shall hear when there is anything decisive ” 

Amy submitted, and slowly put herself to bed, because 
she thought Guy would not like to find her up , but she had 
little sleep, and that was dreamy, full of the same anxieties 
as her waking moments, and perhaps making the night 
seem longer than if she had been awake the whole 
time 

At last she started from a somewhat sounder doze than 
usual, and saw it was becoming light ; the white summits 
of the mountains were beginning to show themselves, and 
there was twilight in the room Just then she heard a 
light, cautious tread in the passage , the lock of Guy’s 
dressing-room was gently, slowly turned Xt was over 
then 1 Life or death ^ Her heart beat as she heard her 
husband’s step in the next room, and her suspense would 
let her call out nothing but — “ I am not asleep * ” 

Guy came forward, and stood still, while she looked up 
to the outline of his figure agamst the window With a 
kind of eflort he said, with forced c^njpss, ‘'He’ll do 
now I ” and came to the bedside Hi^B^ was wet wim 
tears, and her eyes were overflowing ASfer a few moments 
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he murmured a few low words of deep thanksgivings, and 
again there was a silenjce 

** He is asleep quietly and comfortably/' said Guy^pres- 
ently, and his pulse is steadier The faintness and sink- 
ing have been dreadful , the doctor has been sitting with 
his hand on his pulse, teUmg me when to put the cordial 
into his mouth Twice I thought him all but gone , and 
tiU within the last hour, I did not think he could have 
revived ; but now, the doctor says we may almost con- 
sider the danger as over " 

Oh, how glad I am » Was he sensible Could he 
speak ? " 

** Sensible, at least when not fainting , but too weak 
to speak, or often to look up When he did though, it 
was very kindly, very pleasantly And now ^ This is joy 
commg in the morning, Amy ^ " 

“ I wonder if you are happier now than after the ship- 
wreck," said Amy, after a sdence 

How can you ask > The shipwreck was a gleam, the 
jSrst ray that came to cheer me in those penance hours, 
when I was cut off from all , and now, oh, Amy * I can- 
not enter into it Such nchness and fullness of blessing 
showered on me, more than I ever dared to wish for or 
dream of, both in the present and future hopes It seems 
more than can belong to man, at least to me, so unlike 
what I have deserved, that I can hardly believe it It must 
be sent as a great tnal ” 

Amabel thought this so beautiful, that she could not 
answer , and he presently gave her some further particulars 
He went back in spite of her entreaties that he would afford 
himself a little rest, saying that the doctor was obliged to 
go away, and Phihp still needed the most careful watching 
Amy could not sleep any more , but lay musing over that 
ever-bnghtemng goodness which had lately at all times 
almost startled her from its very unearthliness 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

Sure all things wear a heavenly dress. 

Which sanctifies their loveliness, 

Types of that endless resting day. 

When we shall be as changed as they 

Hymn for Sunday 

From that time there was little more cause for auxietjr 
Philip was, indeed, exceedingly reduced, unable to turn in 
bed, to lift his head, or to speak except now and then a 
feeble whisper , but the fever was entirely gone, and bis 
excellent constitution began rapidly to repair its ravages 
Day by day, almost hour by hour, he was rall3rmg, spend- 
ing most of his time profitably m sleep, and looking very 
contented in his short interval of walang These became 
each day rather longer, his voice became stronger, and 
he made more remarks and inquiries His first care, when 
able to take heed of what did not concern his immediate 
comfort, was that Colonel Deane should be written to, as 
his leave of absence was expired , but he said not a word 
about HoUywell, and Amabel therefore hoped her surmise 
was right, that his confession had been prompted by a 
delirious fancy, though Guy thought something was im- 
plied by his silence respecting the very persons of whom 
it would have been natural to have talked 

He was very patient of his weakness and dependence, 
always thankful and willing to be pleased, and all that had 
been unpleasant in his manner to Guy was entirely gone 
He liked to be waited on by him, and received his atteni^ns 
without laborious gratitude, just in the way partly anec- 
tionate, partly matter of course, that was most agreeable ; 
showing himself considerate of his fatigue, though without 
any of his old domineering advice ^ j 

One evening, Guy was writing, when Phihp, who h^ 
been lying still, as if asleep, asked, “ Are yon -writing to 

HoUywell ^ * „«+ ^rr, 

“ Yes, to Charlotte , bnt -Uiere is no harry, it -won t go 

tiE to-morrow Ha-ve you any message ? ” 

“ No, -thank you ” , 

Guy feincied he sighed , and there -was a long silence, 
at the end of which he asked. “ Guy, have I said anything 
about laura ? ” 
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" Yes/* said Guy, putting down the pen 
I thought so , but I could not remember/* said Philip, 
turning round, and settling himself for conversatioi^ with 
much of his ordinary deliberate preparation “ I hope it 
was not when I had no command of myself ? *' 

** No, you were seldom mtelligible , you were generally 
trying to speak Itahan, or else talking about Stylehurst 
The only time you mentioned her was the night before the 
worst ** 

“ I recoUect/* said Philip ** I will not draw back from 
the resolution I then made — ^though I did not know whether 
I had spoken it — ^let the consequences be what they may 
The worst is, that they will fall the most severely on h]er 
and her implicit reliance on me was her only error ’* 

His voice was very low, and so full of painful feeling that 
Guy doubted whether to let him enter on such a subject 
at present , but remembering the relief of free confession, 
he thought it best to allow him to proceed, only now and 
then putting in some note of S5nnpathy or of interrogation, 
in word or gesture 

“ I must explain,’* said Philip, “ that you may see how 
little blame can be imputed to her It was that summer, 
three years ago, the first after you came I had always 
been her chief friend I saw, or thought I saw, cause for 
puttmg her on her guard The result has shown that the 
danger was imaginary , but no matter — I thought it real 
In the course of the conversation, more of my true senti- 
ments were avowed than I was aware of, she was very 
young, and before we, either of us, knew what we were 
domg, it had been eqmvalent to a declaration Well ! I 
do not ^eak to excuse the concealment, but to show you 
my motive If it had been known, there would have been 
great displeasure and disturbance , I should haye been 
banished , and though time might have softened matters, 
we should both have had a great deal to go through. 
Heaven knows what it may be now * And Guy,** he 
added, breakmg ofi with tremblmg eagerness, when did 
you hear from Hollywell ^ Do you know how she has 
the news of my 

1 *1* since they knew of it,” sajd Gny ; " the 

Edmonstone to Amy , but she did not 

strength, she would endure aaythinff 
rather than give way , but how can she have borne the 
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anxiety and silence ^ You are sure my aunt does not 
mention lier ^ ** 

” Contain I will ask Amy for tlie letter, if you like 
** No, do not go ; I must finish, smce I have begun 
We did not speak of an engagement , it was little more 
than an avowal of preference , I doubt whether she under- 
stood what it amounted to, and I desired her to be silent 
I deceived myself all along, by declanng she was free ; and 
I had never asked for her pronnse ; but those things will 
not do when we see death face to face, and a resolve made 
at such a moment must be kept, let it bring what it may ** 
‘‘True*’ 

“ She will be relieved , she wished it to be known , but I 
thought it best to wait for my promotion — ^the only chance 
of our being able to marry However, it shall be put mto 
her father’s hands as soon as I can hold a pen AU I wish 
IS, that she should not have to bear the brunt of ins anger ” 
“ He IS too kmd and good-natured to keep his displeasure 
long ” 

“ If it would only hght on the right head, mstead of on 
the head of the nearest You say she was harassed and out 
of spirits I wish you were at home , Amy would comfort 
her and soften them ” 

“ We hope to go back as soon as you are in travelling 
condition If you will come home with us, you will be at 
hand when Mr Edmonstone is ready to forgive, as I am 
sure he soon will be No one ever was so glad to forget 
his displeasure ” 

“ Yes , it will be over by the time I meet him, for she 
will have borne it all There is the worst ’ But I will not 
put the writing, as soon as I have the power Every 
day the concealment continues is a further oSence ” 

“ And present sufEenng is an especial earnest and hope 
of forgiveness,” said Guy ” I have no doubt that much 
may be done to make Mh Edmonstone think well of it ” 

If any sufienng of mine would spare hers * ” sighed 
Phili p ‘^You cannot estimate the difficulties in our way 
You know nothing of poverty^ — ^the bar it is to everything , 
almost a positive ofience in itself * ” * 

“This IS only tirmg yourself with talking,’ said Guy, 
perceiving how Philip’s bodily weakness was making him 
f al l into a desponding strain “ You must make haste to 
get well, and come home with us, and I think we shall 
find it no such bad case after all There’s Amy’s fortune to 
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begin with, only waiting for such an occasion No , I can't 
have you answer ; you have talked quite long enough ” 
Philip was in a state of feebleness that made him ;willing 
to avoid the trouble of thinking, by simply behevmg what 
he was told, ** that it was no bad case " He was relieved 
by having confessed, though to the person whom, a few 
weeks back, he would have thought the last to whom he 
could have made such a communication, over whom he had 
striven to assume supenonty, and therefore before whom 
he could have least borne to humble himself — ^nay, whose 
own love he had lately traversed with an arrogance that 
was rendered positively absurd by this conduct of his own 
Nevertheless, he had not shrunk from the confession His 
had been real repentance, so far as he perceived his faults , 
and he would have scorned to avail himself o^ the certainty 
of Guy’s silence on what he had said at the time of his 
extreme danger He had resolved to speak, and had found 
neither an apcuser nor a judge, not even one consciously 
returning good for evil, but a friend with honest, simple, 
straightforward kindness, doing the best for him in his 
power, and dreading nothing so much as hurtmg his feel- 
ings It was not the way in which Philip himself could 
have received such a confidence 

As soon as Guy could leave him, he went up to his wife 
Amy,” said he, rather sadly, ” we have had it out It is 
too true ” 

Her first exclamation surprised him ”Then Charhe 
really is the cleverest person in the world ” 

How ^ Had he any suspicion ? ” 

** Not that I know of , but, more than once, lately, I 
have been alarmed by recollecting how he once said that 
poor Laura was so much too wise for her age, that Nature 
would some day take her revenge, and make her do some- 
thmg very foolish But has Philip told you all about it ? ” 
“ Yes , explained it aU very kindly It must have cost 
him a great deal , but he spoke openly and nobly It is 
the beginning of a full confession to your father ” 

So, it is true I ” exclaimed Amabel, as if she heard it 
for the first time How shocked mamma will be I I don’t 
know how to think it possible * And poor Laura I Imagine 
what she must have gone through , for you know I never 
spared the worst accounts Do tell me all ” 

Guy told what he had just heard, and she was indignant 
I can’t be as angrl?- with him as I should like,” said 
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^ 3 aow tlaat he is sorry and iH ; but it was a great deal 
too t I can't think how he could look any of us in the 
lace, less expect to rule us all, and interfere with you ! 

I see I never appreciated the temptations of poverty,” 
said Guy thoughtfully, “ I have often thought of those of 
wealth, but never of poverty ” 

I wish you would not excuse him I don't mmd your 
domg it about ourselves, because, though he made you 
unhappy, he could not make you do wrong Ah ^ I know 
what you mean , but that was over after the first minute , 
and^he only made you better for all his persecution , but I 
don’t know how to pardon his making poor Laura so miser- 
able, and leadmg her to do what was not right Poor, dear 
girl ^ no wonder she looked so worn and unhappy ^ I can- 
not help bemg angry with him, indeed, Guy * ” said she, 
her eyes full of tears 

** The best pleadmg is his own repentance, Amy I don’t 
think yon can be very unrelentmg when you see how sub- 
dued, and how altered he is You know you are to make 
him a visit to-morrow, now the doctor sa37s all fear of in- 
fection IS over ” 

** I shall be thmkmg of poor Laura the whole time ” 

And how she would like to see him m his present state > 
What shall you do if I bring him home to Redcl3rfie > Shall 
you go to HoUywell, to comfort Laura ? ” 

“I shall wait till you send me Besides, how can you 
invite company till we know whether we have a roof over 
our house or not ? What is he domg now ^ ” 

“ As usual, he has an unlimited capacity for sleep ” 

** I wish you had I don’t think you have slept two hours 
together since you left off sitting up ” 

‘"I am beginning to think it a popular delusion I do 
just as well without it ” 

** So you say , but Mr Shene would never have taken 
such a fancy to you, if you always had such purple hnes 
as those under your eyes Look! Is that a face for Sir 
Galahad, or Sir Guy, or any of the Round Table ^ Come, 
I wish you would he down, and be read to sleep ” 

I should hke a walk much better It as very cool and 
bnght. Will you come ? ” 

They walked for some time, talking over the conduct of 
Phihp and Laura Amabel seemed quite oppressed by the 
thought of such a burden of concealmeiit She said she 
did not know what she should have done m her own troubles 
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without mamma and Charlie , and she could not imagme 
Laura^s keeping silence through the time of Phihp’s danger , 
more especially as she recoUected how appalling ^me of 
her bulletins had been The only satisfaction was in cast- 
ing as much of the blame on him as possible 

“ You know he never would let her read novels, and I 
do beheve that was the reason she did not understand what 
it meant 

“ I think there is a good deal in that,” said Guy, laughing, 
though Charhe would say it is a very novel excuse for a 
young lady falhng imprudently in love ” 

** I do believe, if it was any one but Laura, Charlie would 
be very glad of it He always fully saw through Philip's 
supercihous shell ” 

“ Amy ^ ” 

No , let me go on, Guy, for you must allow that it was 
much worse in such a grave, grand, unromantic person, who 
makes a point of thmkmg before he speaks, than if it had 
been a hasty, hand-over-head man like Maurice de Courcy, 
who might have got mto a scrape without knowmg it ” 
‘‘That must have made the struggle to confess all the 
more painful , and a most free, noble, open-hearted con- 
fession it was ” 

They tned to recollect aU that had passed during that 
summer, and to guess against whom he had wished to warn 
her , but so far were fiiey from divining the truth, that 
they agreed it must either have been Maurice, or some other 
wild Irishman 

Next, they considered what was to be done Philip must 
manage his confession his own way, but they had it in 
their power greatly to soften matters , and there was no 
fear that, after the first shock, Mr Edmonstone would m- 
sist on the engagement bemg broken ofi Philip should come 
to recover his health at Redclyfie, where he would be ready 
to meet the first advance towards forgiveness, — and Amabel 
thought it would soon be made Papa's anger was sharp, but 
soon over , he was very fond of Philip, and dehghted in a 
love afiair , but she was afraid mamma would not get over 
it so soon, or she would be excessively hurt and grieved 
“ And when I was naughty,'^ said Amv» ** nothing ever made 
me so sorry as mamma’s kindness ” 

Guy launched out into more schemes for facilitating their 
marriage than ever he had made for himself , and the walk 
ended with extensive castle building on Philip’s account, m 
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the course of which Amy was obligedto become much less 
displeased Guy told her, in the evening, that she would 
have been still more softened if she could have heard him 
talk aoout Stylehurst and his father Guy had always 
wished to hear him speak of the Archdeacon, though they 
had never been on terms to enter on such a subject And 
now Phihp had been much pleased by Guy's account of his 
walks to Stylehurst, and taken pleasure m tellmg which 
were his old haunts, making out where Guy had been, and 
descnbmg his father's ways 

The next day was Sunday, and Amabel was to pay her 
cousin a visit Guy was very eager about it, saying it was 
like a stage m his recovery , and though the thought of 
her mother and Laura could not be laid aside, she would 
not say a word to damp her husband's pleasure in the 
anticipation It seemed as if Guy, wantmg to bestow all 
he could upon his cousin in gratitude for his newly-accorded 
fnendship, thought the sight of his little wife the very best 
thmg he had to give 

It was a beautiful day, early m September, with a httle 
autumnal freshness in the mountain breezes that they 
enjoyed exceedingly Philip's convalescence, and their own 
escape, might be considered as so far decided that they 
might look back on the peril as past Amabel felt how 
much cause there was for thankfulness , and, after all, 
Phihp was not as bad now as when he was maintain- 
ing his system of concealment , he had made a great efEort, 
and was about to do his best by way of reparation , but it 
was so new to her to pity him, that she did not know how 
to begin 

She tned to make the day seem as Sunday-like as she 
could, by puttmg on her white mushn dress and white 
ribbons, with Charles's hair bracelet, and a brooch of 
beautiW silver workmanship, which Gny had bought for 
her at Milan, the only ornament he had ever given to her 
She sat at her wmdow, watching the groups of Italians m 
their hohday costume, and dwelhng on the strange thoughts 
that had passed through her mind often before m her lonely 
Sundays m this foreign land, thinking much of her old home 
and East-hall Church, wondering whether the letter had 
yet arrived which was to free them from anxiety, and losmg 
herself m a maze of uncomfortable marvels about Laura 
Now, then," at length said Guy, entenng, “ I only hcye 
he h. ^iS not knocked himself up with his preparations, lor 
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he would make such a setting to rights, that I told him I 
could almost fancy he expected the queen instead of only 
Bame Amabel Morville 

He led her down, opened the door, and playfully an- 
nounced, Lady MorviUe i I have done it nght this time 
Here she is f 

She had of course expected to see Philip much altered, 
but she was startled by the extent of the change , for being 
naturaEy fair and high-coloured, he was a person on whom 
the traces of illness were particularly visible The colour 
was totally gone, even from his hps, his cheeks were 
sunken, his brow looked broader and more massive from 
the thinness of his face and the loss of his hair, and his 
eyes themselves appeared unlike what they used to be m 
the hollows round them He seemed tranquil, and com- 
fortable, but so wan, weak, and subdued, and so different 
from himself, that she was very much shocked , as smiling 
and holdmg out a hand, where the white skin seemed hardly 
to cover the bone and blue vem, he said, in a tone, slow, 
feeble, and languid, though cheerful 

Good-mormng, Amy You see Guy was nght, after 
all I am sorry to have made your weddmg tour end so 
unpleasantly ** 

“ Nay, most pleasantly, since you are better,’* said Ama- 
bel, laughing, because she was almost ready to cry, and 
her displeasure went straight out of her head 

Are you domg the honours of my room, Guy ^ ” said 
Phihp, raising his head from the pillow, with a becoming 
shade of his ceremomous courtesy Give her a chair ” 
Amy smiled and thanked him, while he lay gazing at her 
as a sick person is apt to do at a flower, or the first pretty 
enhvemng object from which he is able to derive enjoy- 
ment, and as if he could not help expressing the feehng, 
he said 

Is that your weddmg-dress, Amy ^ 

“ Oh, no , that was aU lace and finery ” 

“ You look so mce and bndal ” 

“ There’s a compliment that such an old wife ought to 
make the most of, Amy,” said Guy, looking at her with a 
certam proud satisfacbon in Philip’s admiration **It is 
high tune to leave off calling you a bnde, after your splendid 
appearance at the party at Munich, in all your whiteness 
and orange-flowers 

** That was quite enough of it,” said Amy, smihng 
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Not at all/' said Philip , ** you have all your troubles 
m the visiting hne to come, when you go home ” 

4h ^ you Imow the people, and wiE be a great help 
to us/' said Amy , and Guy was much pleased to hear her 
taking a voluntary share m the invitation, knowing as he 
did that she only half hked it 

Thank you , we shall see/' replied Philip 

** Yes , we shall see when you are fit for the journey, 
and it will not be long before we can begm, by short stages 
You have got on wonderfully in the last few days How 
do you think he is lookmg, Amy ^ " finished Guy, with an 
air of tnumph, that %vas rather amusmg considenng what 
a pale skeleton face he was regarding with so much satis- 
faction 

I dare say he is lookmg much mended," said Amy , 
" but you must not expect me to see it " 

You can't get a comphment for me, Gu> " said Philip 
"I was a good deal surpnsed when Axnaud brought me 
the glass this mormng " 

“It is a pity you did not see yourself a week ago," said 
Guy, shakmg his head drolly “ It is certain, as the French 
doctor says, that monsieur has a \ery vigorous constitu- 
tion" 

“Charles says, having a good constitution is only an- 
other name for undergoing every possible malady," said 
Amy 

“ Rather good," said Guy , “ for I certamly find it ans%ver 
very well to have none at all " 

“Haven't you ^ " said Amy, rather startled 

“ Or how do you know ^ " said Philip , “ especially as 
you never were ill " 

“ It is a dictum of old Walters, the Moorworth doctor, 
the last time I had anything to do with him, when I was 
a small child I suppose I remembered it for its oracular 
sound, and because I was not intended to hsten He was 
talkmg over with Markham some illness I had just got 
though, and wound up with, * He may be healthy and 
active now , but he has no constitution, there is a tendency 
to low fever, and if he meets with any severe illness, it 
will go hard with him ' " 

“ How glad I am I did not know that before," cried Amy 

“ Hid you remember it when you came here ^ " said 
Phihp 

“Yes," said Guy, not m the least conscious of the un- 

X4 
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pressioE his words made oa the others ** By the bye, 
Philip, I wish you would tell us how you fared after we 
parted, and how you came here ” 

I went on according to my former plan,*' said Phihp, 

walking through the Valtelhne, and commg down by a 
mountain path I was not well at Bolzano, but I thought 
it only fatigue, which a Sunday’s rest would remove, so on 
I went for the next two days, m spite of pain in head and 
limbs ” 

Not walking ^ ” said Amy 

** Yes, walking I thought it was stifcess from mountain 
climbing, and that I could walk it off , but I never wish 
to go through anything like what I did the last day, between 
the ups and downs of that mountain path, and the dazzle 
li the snow and heat of the sun I meant to have reached 
/icenza, but I must have been quite knocked up when I 
amved here, though I cannot tell My head grew so con- 
fused, that my dread, ail the way, was that I should forget 
my Italian , I can just remember conning a phrase over 
and over again, lest I should lose it I suppose I was able 
to speak when I came here , but the last thing I remember 
was feelmg very ill in some room, different from this, quite 
alone, and with a horror of dying deserted The next is a 
confused recoEection of the relief of hearing English again, 
and seeing my excellent nurse here 

There was a little more talk, but a htlle was enough for 
Phihp’s feeble voice, and Guy soon told him he was bred, 
and ordered his bioth He begged that Amy would stay, 
and it was permitted on condition that he would not talk, 
Guy even cutting short a quotation of, — As Juno had been 
Sick and he her dieter,” — ^appropriate to the excellence of 
the broths, which Amabel and her maid, thanks to their 
expenence of Charles’s fastidious tastes, managed to devise 
and execute, in spite of bad materials It was no small 
merit in Guy to stop the comphment, considenng how 
ediffed he had been by his wite’s unexpected ingenuity, 
and what a comical account he had wntten of it to her 
mother, such, as Amy told him, deserved to be published 
in a book of good advice to young ladies, to show what 
they might come to if they behaved well However, she 
was glad to have ocular demonstration of the success of 
the cookery, which she had feared might turn out uneatable , 
and her gentle feelmgs towards Phihp were touched, by 
seeing one wont to be full of independence and sejf^asser- 
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tion, now meek and helpl^s, requiring to be lifted, and 
propped up with pillows, and depending entirely and thank- 
fullv upon Guy 

^^en he had been settled and made comfortable, they 
read the service, and she though|: her husband’s tones 
had never been so sweet as now, modulated to the pitch 
best smted to the sick-room, and with the pecuhariy beau- 
tiful expression he alwa5rs ga-ve such reading It was the 
lesson from Jeremiah, on the different destiny of Josiah 
and his sons, and he read that verse, Weep ye not for 
the dead, neither bemoan him, but weep sore for him that 
goeth aw^ay , for he shall return no more, nor see his native 
country , ” wnth so remarkable a melancholy and beauty m 
his voice, that she could hardly refrain from tears, and it 
also greatly struck Phihp, who had been so near “ retum- 
mg no more, neither seeing his native country ” 

When the reading was over, and they were leaving him 
to rest, while they went to dinner, he said, as he wnshed 
Amy good-bye, Till now I never discovered the practical 
advantage of such a voice as Guy’s There ne-ver was such 
a one for a sick-room Last week, I could not bear any 
one else to speak at all , and e\ en now no one else could 
have read so that I could like it ” 

Your voice , yes,” said Amy, after they had returned 
to their own sitting-room “ I want to hear it very much 
I wonder when you will sing to me again ” 

Not till he has recovered strength to bear the infliction 
With firmness,” said Guy, “but, Amy, I’ll tell you what 
we -will do, if you are sure it is good for you He wnll have 
a good long sleep, and we wnll have a walk on the green 
hillocks ” 

Accordingly they wandered in the cool of the evemng on 
the grassy slopes under the chestnut-trees, makmg it a 
Sunday walk, calm, bright and meditative, without many 
words, but those deep and grave, “ such as their walks had 
been before they were married,” as Amabel said 

“ Better,” he answered 

A silence, broken by her asking, “ Do you recollect your 
melancholy definition of happiness, years ago ^ ” 

“What was It 

“Gleams from another world, too soon echpsed or for- 
feited, It made me sad then Do you hold to it now ? ” 

“ Don’t you ^ ” 

“ I want to know what you would say now ^ ” 
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“Gleams from another world, bnghtenmg as it gets 
nearer 

Amabel repeated 

Ever the, richest, tenderest glow, 

Sets round the autumnal sun , 

But their sight fails, no heart may Imow 
The bliss when life is done 

“ Old age,” she added , “ that seems very far off ” 

“Each day is a step,” he answered, and then came a 
silence while both were thinking deeply 

They sat down to rest under a tree, the mountains be- 
fore them with heavy dark clouds hanging on their sides, 
and the white crowns clear against the blue sky, a perfect 
stillness on all around, and the red glow of an Itahan sun- 
set ]ust fading away 

“There is only one thing wanting,” said Amy “You 
may sing now You are far from Philip's heanng Sup- 
pose we chant this afternoon's psalms ” 

It was the fifth day of the month, and the psalms seemed 
especially suitable to their thoughts Before the 29th was 
fimshed, it was beginning to grow dark There were a few 
pale flashes of lightning m the mountains, and at the words, 
“ The voice of ihe Lord shaketh the wilderness,” a low but 
solemn peal of thunder came as an accompamment 

“ The Lord shall give his people the blessing of peace ” 

The full sweet melody died away, but the echo caught it 
up and answered like the chant of a spmt m the distance, 
“ The blessing of peace ” 

The effect was too solemn and mystenous to be disturbed 
by word or remark Guy drew her arm into his, and they 
turned homewards 

They had some distance to walk, and night had closed in 
before they reached the village, but was only more lovely 
The thunder rolled solemnly among the hiUs, but the young 
moon shone in marvellous whiteness on the snowy crowns, 
castmg fantastic shadows from the crags, while whole showers 
of fire-flies were falling on them from the trees, floating and 
glancing in the shade 

“ It is a pity to go in,” said Amy But Amaud dad not 
seem to be of the same opimon he came out to meet them 
ve^ anxiously, expostulating on the dangers of the autum- 
nal dew , and Guy owned that though it had been the most 
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wonderftil and delightftil evening lie had ever known, he 
was rather fatigued 


CHAPTER XXXIII 

From darkaess here and dreariness, 

We ask not full repose — Christian Year 

It seemed as if the fatigue which Guy had undergone was 
going to make itself felt at last, for he had a slight headache 
the next mornmg, and seemed dull and weary Both he 
and Amabel sat for some time with Philip, and when she 
went away to write her letters, Phihp began discussmg a 
plan which had occurred to him of offenng himself as chief 
of the constabulary force in the county where Redclyjffe was 
situated It was an office which would suit him •very well, 
and opened a new*- hope of his marriage, and he proceeded 
to reckon on Lord Thomdale’s interest, counting up all the 
magistrates he knew, and talking them o-ver with Gu>, who, 
however, did not know enough of his owm neighbourhood 
to be of much use , and when he came upstairs a little 
after, said he was vexed at having been so stupid He 
was afraid he had seemed unkind and indiSerent But 
the truth was that he was so heavy and drowsy, that he 
had actually fallen twice mto a doze while Phihp was 
talking 

“ Of course,*' said Amy, “ gentle sleep will take her re- 
venge at last for your calling her a populai delusion Lie 
down, let her have her own way, and you will be good for 
something by and by " 

He took her advice, slept for a couple of hours, and awoke 
a good deal refreshed, so that though his head still ached, 
he was able to attend as usual to PMip in the evemng 

He did not waken the next mormng till so late, that he 
sprung up m consternation, and began to dress in haste to 
go to Philip , but presently he came back from his dressmg- 
room wnth a hasty, uncertain step, and threw himself down 
on the bed Amabel came to his side in an mstant, much 
fnghtened at his paleness, but he spoke directly Only 
a fit of giddiness — it is going off * ” and he raised himself, 
but was obhged to he down again directly 
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“You had better keep qmet/' said she “Is it your 
headache ^ “ 

“ It IS aching/* said Guy, and she put her hand over it 
“ How hot and throbbing * ** said she “ You must Cave 
caught cold in that walk No, don't try to move , it is 
only making it worse ** 

“ I must go to Phihp,** he answered, starting up , but 
this brought on such a sensation of dizziness and faintness, 
that he sunk back on the pillow 

“ No , it IS of no use to hght against it,** said Amy, as 
soon as he was a little better “Never mind Philip, I'll 
go to him You must keep quiet, and I will get you a cup 
of hot tea '* 

As he lay still, she had the comfort of seeing him some- 
what revived , but he hstened to her persuasions not to 
attempt to move It was later than she had expected, and 
she found that bieakfast was laid out in the next room 
She brought him some tea, but he did not seem inchned 
to lift his head to drink it , and begged her to go at once 
to Philip, feanng he must be thinkmg himself strangely for-' 
gotten, and giving hei many directions about the way he 
liked to be waited on at breakfast 
Very much surpnsed was Philip to see her mstead of 
her husband, and greatly concerned to hear that Guy was 
not well 

Over-fatigue,** said he “ He could not but feel the 
effects of such long-continued exertion " Then, after an 
interval, during which he had begun bieakfast, with many 
apologies for letting her wait on him, he said, with some 
breaks, “ Never was there such a nurse as he, Amy , I have 
felt much more than I can express, especially now You 
will never have to complain of my harsh judgiUent again ^ ** 
“ It IS too much for you to talk of these things,** said 
Amabel, moved by the tiemblmg of his feeble voice, but 
too anxious to return to her husband to like to wait even 
to hear that Phihp's opinion had altered It required much 
self-command not to hurry, even by manner, her cousin's 
tardy, languid movements , but she had been well trained 
by Charles m waitmg on sick breakfasts 
When at length she was able to escape, she found that 
Guy had undressed, and gone to bed again He said he 
was more comfortable, and desired her to go and take her 
own breakfast before coming back to him, and she obeyed 
as well as she could, but very soon was again with him 
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He looked flushed and oppressed, and when she put her 
cool hand across his forehead, she was fnghtened at the 
increased throbbing of his temples 

said he, looking steadily at her, “this is the 

fever ” 

Without answermg, she drew his hand mto hers, and 
felt his pulse, which did indeed plainly respond fever 
Each knew that the other was recoilectmg what he had 
said, on Sunday, of the doctor’s prediction, and Amy knew 
he was thinkmg of death , but ^ that passed “was a pro- 
posal to send at once for the French physician Amabel 
wrote her note with steadiness, denved from the very force 
of the shock She could not think , she did not know 
whether she feared or hoped To act from one moment 
to another was all she attempted, and it was well that her 
imagination did not open to be appalled at her own situa- 
tion — so yonng, alone with the charge of two sick men in a 
foreign countiy , her cousm, mdeed, recovenng but help- 
less, and not even in a state to aflord her counsel , her 
husband sickemng for this fnghtful fever, and -with more 
than ordinary cause for apprehension, even without the 
doctor’s prophecy, when she thought of his shght frame, 
and excitable temperament, and that though never as yet 
tried by a day’s illness, he certainly had more spint than 
strength, while all the fatigue he had been undergoing was 
likely to tell upon him now She did not look forwara, she 
did not look round , she did not hope or fear , she trusted, 
and did her best for each, as she was wanted, trying not 
to make herself useless to both, by showing that she wished 
to be in two places at once 

It was a day sufficiently distressing in itself had there 
been no further apprehension, for there was the restlessness 
of illness, working on a character too active and energetic 
to acquiesce without a trial m the certainty that there was 
no remedy for present discomfort There was no im- 
patience nor rebelhon against the illness itself, but a wish 
to try one after another the things that had been elective 
in rehevmg Philip during his recovery At the same time, 
he could not bear that Amabel should do anythmg to tire 
herself, and was very anxious that Phihp should not be 
neglected He tossed from one side to the other in burning 
oppression or cold chills, Amy saw him looking wistful 
suggested something by way of alleviation, then found 
he had been wishing for it, but reframing from askmg m 
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order to spare her, aixd that he was sorry when she pro- 
cured it Again and again this happened , she smoothed 
the covenngs, and shook np the pillow he would tjiank 
her, look at her anxiously, beg her not to exert herself, 
but soon grew restless, and the whole was repeated 

At last as she was trying to arrange the covenngs, he 
exclaimed 

“ I see how it is This is impatience Now, I will not 
stir for an hour,” and as he made the resolution, he smiled 
at treatmg himself so hke a child His power of self-re- 
straint came to his aid, and long before the hour was over 
he had fallen asleep 

This was a rehef , yet that oppressed, flushed, discom- 
posed slumber, and heavy breathings, only confirmed her 
fears that the fever had gamed full possession of him 
She had not the heart to write such tidings, at least Ml the 
physician should have made them too certain, nor could 
she even bear to use the word "feverish,” m her answers 
to the anxious inqmries Phihp made whenever she went into 
his room, though, when he averted his face with a heavy 
sigh, she knew his conclusion was the same as her own 

The opinion of the physician was the only thmg wanting 
to brmg home the certamty, and that fell on her hke lead 
m the evemng , with one comfort, however, that he thought 
it a less severe case than the former one It was a great 
rehef, too, that there was no wandenng of mind, only the 
extreme drowsmess and oppression , and when Guy was 
roused by the doctor’s visit, he was as clear and collected as 
possible, making mquines and remarks, and speakmg in a 
particularly calm and quiet manner As soon as the doctor 
was gone, he looked up to Amabel, saymg, with his own 
smile, only very dim 

" It would be of no use, and it would not be true, to say 
I had rather you did not nurse me The doctor hopes there 
IS not much danger of infection, and it is too late for pre- 
cautions 

" I am very glad,” said Amy 

" But you must be wise, and not hurt yourself Will you 
promise me not to sit up ^ ” 

" It IS very kind of yt>u to tell me nothing worse,” said 
she, with a sad submissiveness 

He smiled again " I am very sorry for you,” he said, 
lookmg very tenderly at her " To have us both on your 
hands at once I But it comes straight from Heaven, that 
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IS one comfort, and you made up your mind to such things 
when you took me ” 

Sadness in his eye, a sweet smile on his hp, and seremty 
on his brow, jomed with the fevered cheek, the air of lassi- 
tude, and the pantmg, oppressed breath, there was a strange, 
melancholy beauty about him , and while Amy felt an 
impulse of ardent, clmgmg afiection to one so precious to 
her, there was joined with it a sort of awe and veneration 
for one who so spoke, looked, and felt She hung over him, 
and spnnkled him with eau-de-Cologne , then as his hair 
teased him by falling into his eyes, he asked her to cut the 
front lock ofE There was something sad m doing this, for 
that “ tumble-down wave,” as Charlotte called it, was rather 
a favourite of Amy’s , it always seemed to have so much 
S37mpathy with his moods and it was as if parting with it 
was resigning him to a long illness However, it was too 
troublesome not to go, and he looked amused at the care 
with which she folded up the glossy brown wa\ e, and treas- 
ured it m her dressmg-case, then she read to him a few 
verses of a psahn, and he soon fell into another doze 

There was little more of event, day after day The fever 
never ran as high as in Philip’s case, and there was no 
delirium There was almost constant torpor, but when 
for any short space he was thoroughly awakened his mind 
was perfectly clear, though he spoke httle, and then only 
on the subject immediately presented to him There he 
lay for one quiet hour after another, while Amy sat by him, 
with as httle consciousness of time as he had himself, look- 
ing neither forward nor backward, only to the present, to 
give him dnnk, bathe his face and hands, arrange his pillows, 
or read or repeat some soothing verse It mways w^as a 
surpnse when meal times summoned her to attend to Phihp, 
when she was asked for the letters for the post, when even- 
ing twihght gathered in, or when she had to leave the mght- 
watch to Arnaud, and go to bed m the adjoimng room 

This was a great trial, but he would not allow her to sit 
up , and her own sense showed her that if this was to be 
a long illness, it would not do to waste her strength She 
knew he was quiet at mght, and her trustful temper so 
caimed and supported her, that she was able to sleep, and 
thus was not as hable to be overworked as might have been 
feared, and as Phihp thought she must be 

She always appeared in his room with her sweet face 
mournful and anxious, but never ruffled or with any air of 
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haste or discomfiture, desirous as she was to return to her 
husband , for, though he frequently sent her to take care 
of herself or of Philip, she knew mat while she was arway 
he always grew more restless and uncomfortable, and his 
look of rehef at her re-entrance said as much to her as a 
hundred complaints of her absence would have done 

Phihp was in the meantime sorely tned by being forced 
to be entirely inactive and dependent, while he saw Amabel 
in such need of assistance , and so far from bemg able to 
requite Guy’s care, he coiild only look on himself as the 
cause of their distress, and an addition to it — a burden 
instead of a help If he had been told a httle while ago 
what would be the present state of things, he would almost 
have laughed the speaker to scorn He would have thought 
a child as competent as Amy to the sole management of 
two sick persons, and he not able either to advise or cheer 
her Yet he could not see anything went wrong that 
depended on her His comforts were so cared for, tiiat he 
was often sorry she should have troubled herself about 
them, and though he could have httle of her company, 
he never was aflowed to feel himself deserted Anne, 
Amaud, the old Itahan nurse, or Amy herself, were easily 
summoned, and gave him full care and attention 

He was, however, necessanly a good deal alone , and 
though his cousin’s books were at his disposal, eyes and 
head were too weak for reading, and he was left a prey 
to his own thoughts His great comfort was, that Guy 
was less ill than he had been himself, and that there was 
no present danger , otherwise, he could never have endured 
the conviction that all had been caused by his own imprud- 
ence Imprudence * Phihp was brought very low to own 
that such a word apphed to him, yet it would have been well 
for him had that been the chief burden on his mind Was 
it only an ordinary service of friendship and kindred that 
Guy had, at the penl of his own life, rendered him ^ Was 
it not a positive return of good for evil ? Yes, evil I He 
now called that evil, or at least harshness and hastiness 
in judgment, which he had hitherto deemed true fnendshsp 
and consideration for Guy and Amy Every feeling of 
distrust and jealousy had been gradually softening smce 
his recovery began , gratitude had done much, and dismay 
at Guy’s lUness did more It would have been noble and 
generous m Guy to act as he had done, had Philip’s sur- 
mises been correct, and this he b^an to doubt, though it 
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was bis only justification, and even to wish to lose at He 
had rather believe Gny blameless He would do so, if pos- 
sible, and he resoKed, on the first opportumty, to beg him 
to give him one last assurance that ail was right, and im- 
plicitly believe him But how'- was it possible agam to 
assume to be a ruler and judge over Guy alter it was known 
how egregiously he himself had erred ? There was shame, 
sorrow, seif-humihation, and anxiety wherever he turned, 
and It was no wonder that depression of spirits retarded 
his recovery 

It was not tiH the tenth day after Guy's iHness had begun 
that Phihp was able to be dressed, and to come into the 
next room, where Amabel had promised to dine with him 
As he lay on the sofa, she thought he looked even more 
ill than in bed, the change from his former appearance 
being rendered more visible, and his great height making 
him look the more thin He wns apparently exhausted 
with the exertion of dressmg, for he was very silent all 
dinner-time, though Amabel could have better talked to-day 
than for some time past, since Guy had had some refresh- 
mg sleep, was decidedly less fevensh, seemed better for 
nounshmg food, and said that he wanted nothing but a 
pufi of Redclyfie wind to make him well He was pleased 
to hear of Philip's step m recovery, and altogether, Amy 
was cheered and happy 

She left her cousin as soon as dinner was over and did 
not come to him again for nearly an hour and a half She 
was then surpnsed to find him finishing a letter, resting 
his head on one hand, and looking wan, weary, and very 
unhappy. 

“ Have you come to letter-wnnting ^ ** 

“ Yes,” he answered, m a worn, dejected tone, ** I must 
ask you to direct this I can't make it legible ” 

No wonder, so much did bis hand tremble, as he held 
out the envelope 

To your sister ^ ” she asked 

No , to yours I never wrote to her before There's 
one enclosed to your father, to tell all ” 

I am glad you have done it,” answered Amy, in a quiet 
tone of sincere congratulation You will be better now 
it IS ofi yonr mind 3 Bnt how tired yon are You must go 
back to bed Shall I call Axnaud ^ ” 

“ I must refet first ” — ^and his voice fading, he lay back on 
the sofa, closed his eyes, turned ashy pale, and became so 
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faint that she could not leave him, and was obliged to apply 
every restorative within reach before she could bnng him 
back to a state of tolerable comfort. » 

The next minute her work was nearly undone, when 
Anne came in to ask for the letters for the post ** Shall 
I send yours ’’ asked Amy 

He muttered an assent But when she looked back to 
him after speaking to Anne, she saw a tremulous, almost 
convulsed working of the closed eyes and mouth, while 
the thin hands were clenched together with a force con- 
trasting with the helpless manner in which they had hung 
a moment before She guessed at the intensity of anguish 
It must cost a temper so proud, a heart of so strong a mould, 
and feehngs so deep, to take the first irrevocable step in 
self-humihation, giving up mto the hands of others the 
engagement that had hitherto been the cherished treasure 
of his life , and, above all, in exposing Laura to bear the 
brunt of the penalty of the fault into which he had led 
ner Oh, for Guy to comfort him,” thought she, feehng 
herself entirely incompetent, dreading to intrude on hio 
feelings, yet thinking it unkmd to go away without one 
sympathising word, when he was m such distress 
“ You will be glad, in tune,” at last she said 
He made no answer 

She held the stimulants to him again, and tried to arrange 
him more comfortably 

“ Thank you,” at last he said ‘‘ How is Guy ^ ” 

** He has just had another mce quiet sleep, and is quite 
refreshed ” 

That is a blessing, at least But does not he want you ^ 

I have been keepmg you a long time ” 

** Thank you , as he is awake, I should like to go back 
You are better now ” 

“ Yes, while I don’t move ” 

** Don’t try I’ll send Arnaud, and as soon as you can, 
you had better go to bed again ” 

Guy was still awake, and able to hear what she had to 
tell him about Phihp 

** Poor fellow ^ ” said he “ We must try to soften 

it ” 

Shall I wnte ^ ” said Amy Mamma will be pleased 
to hear of his having told you, and they must be sorry for 
um, when they hear how much the let fccr cosi him.” 

‘ Ah I they will not guess at half his sorrow 
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** I will write to papa, and send it after the other letters, 
so that he may read it before he hears of Phihp's ** 

“ jPoor Laura * said Guy Could not you write a note 
to her too I want her to be told that I am very sorry, 
if I ever gave her pain by speakmg thoughtlessly of him ” 
''Nay,'' said Ainy, smiling “you have not much to 
reproach yourself with in that way It was I that always 
abused him ** 

“ You can never do so again ^ ” 

“ No , I don't think I can now I have seen his sorrow " 
Amabel was quite m spints, as she brought her wntxng 
to his bedside, and read her sentences to hmi as she com- 
posed the letter to her father, while he suggested and 
approved It was a treat indeed to ha\e him able to con- 
sult with her once more, and he looked so much relieved 
and so much better, that she felt as if it was the beginmng 
of real improvement, though still his pulse was fast, and 
the fever, though lessened, was not gone 
The letter was almost as much his as her own, and he 
ended his dictation thus “ Say that I am sure that if I 
get better we may make arrangements for their marriage " 
Then, as Amy was fimshmg the letter with her hopes of 
his amendment, he added, speakmg to her, and not dictat- 
ing, If not " — ^she shrank and shivered, but did not ex- 
claim, for he looked so calm and happy that she did not 
like to interrupt him — “ if not, you know, it will be very 
easy to put the money matters to nghts, whatever may 
happen ” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Sir, 

It IS your fault I have loved Posthumub , 

You bred him as my playfellow , and he is 
A maa worth any woman, over buys me 
Almost the sum he pays — Cymbehne 

Thb first tidmgs of Philipps illness amved at Holly well one 
mormng at breakfast, and were thus announced by Charles 
“ There i So he has been and gone and done it ” 

“ What ^ Who ? Not Guy ? " 

“ Here has the Captam gone and caught a regular bad 
fever, in some malaria hole , delirious, and all that sort of 
thing, and of course our wise brother and sister must needs 
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go and nurse him, by way of a pretty little interlude in 
their wedding tour < " 

Laura^s voice alone was unheard in the chorus of inq^iiry 
She sat cold, stiff, and silent, devounng with her ears each 
reply, that fell like a death-blow, while she was mechanically 
continuing the occupations of breakfast When all was 
told, she hurried to her own room, but the want of sym- 
pathy was becoming intolerable If Amabel had been at 
home, she must have told her all There was no one else , 
and the misery to be endured in silence was dreadful Her 
dearest— her whole joy and hope — suffering, dymg, and to 
hear all round her speaking of him with kindness, indeed, 
but what to her seemed indifference , blaming him for wil- 
fulness, saying he had drawn it on himself, — ^it seemed to 
dnve her wild She conjured up pictures of his suffenngs, 
and dreaded Guy’s inexperience, the want of medical advice, 
fmagimng everything that was ternble Her idol, to whom 
her whole soul was devoted, was passing from her, and no 
one pitied her , while the latent consciousness of disobedi- 
ence debarred her from gaimng solace from the only true 
source AH was blank d^olation — b . wild agony, untem- 
pered by resignation, uncheered by prayer , for though she 
did pray, it was without trust, without hope, while her 
wretchedness was rendered more overwhelming by her 
efforts to conceal it These were so far ineffectual that 
no one could help perceiving that she was extremely un- 
happy , but then all the family knew she was very fond 
of Philip, and neither her mother nor brother could be 
surpnsed at her distress, though it certainly appeared to 
them excessive Mrs Edmonstone was very sorry for her, 
and very affectionate and considerate , but Laura was too 
much absorbed in her own feelings to perceive or to be 
grateful for hei kindness , and as each day brought a no 
better report, her despair became so engrossing that she 
could not attempt any employment She wandered in the 
garden, sat in cfireamy fits of silence in the house, and at 
last, after receiving one of the worst accounts, sat up in 
her dressing-gown the whole of one night, in one dull, 
heavy, motionless trance of misery 

She recollected that she must act her part, dressed in 
the morning, and came down , but her looks were ghastly , 
she tasted no food, and as soon as possible left the break- 
fast-room Her mother was going in quest of her when old 
nurse came with an anxious face to say, **Ma*am, I am 
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afraad Miss Edmonstone must be very ill, or something 
Do you know, ma’am, her bed has not been slept m ^ 
night ? ” 

*' Vou don’t say so, nurse ^ ” 

“ Yes, ma’am, Jane told me so, and I went to look myself 
Poor child, she is half distracted about Master Philip, and 
no wonder, for they were always together , but I thought 
you ought to know, ma’am, for she will make herself lU 
to a certainty ” 

I am going to see about her this moment, nurse,” said 
Mrs Edmonstone , and presently she found Laura wander- 
ing up and down the shady walk, in the restlessness of her 
despair 

” Laura, dearest,” said she, putting her arm round her, 
” I cannot bear to see you so unhappy ” 

Laura did not answer , for though sohtude was oppressive, 
every one’s presence was a burden 

I cannot think it right to give way thus ” continued her 
mother Did you really sit up all mght, my poor child ^ ” 
” I don’t know They did sp with him i ” 

“ My dear, this wiU never do You are making yourself 
senously unwell ” 

I wish — wish I was ill , I wish I was dying f ” broke 
from Laura, almost unconsciously, in a hoarse, mward voice 
” My dear ^ You don’t know what you are sa5rmg You 
forget that this self-abandonment and extravagant gnef 
would be wrong m any one , and, if notbmg else, the dis- 
play is unbecoming in you ” 

Laura’s overwrought feehngs could bear no more, and m 
a tone which, though too vehement to be addressed to a 
parent, had m it an agony which almost excused it, by 
showing how unable she was to restram herself, she broke 
forth ** Unbecoming ^ Who* has a nght to gneve for him 
but me ^ — ^his own, his chosen — ^the only one who can love 
him, or understand him ” Her voice died away in a sob, 
though without tears. 

Her mother heard the words, but did not take m their 
full meamng, and, believing that Laura’s undeveloped 
affection had led her to this uncontrolled gnef, she spoke 
again, with coldness, intended to rouse her to a sense that 
she was compromising her womanly digmty 

“ Take care, Laura , a woman has no nght to speak m 
such a manner of a man who has given her no reason to 
believe m his preference of her ” 
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“ Preference ’ It is his love ^ — ^his love f His whole 
heart' The one thmg that was precious to me in this 
world ' Preference ' You little guess what we have felt 
for each other ' '' ^ 

'' Laura 1 ” Mrs Edmonstone stood stdl, overpowered 
** What do you mean > She could not put the question 
more plainly 

What have I done ^ cned Laura ** I have betrayed 
him ' ” she answered herself in a tone of despair, as she 
hid her face in her hands , betrayed him when he is 
dying ' 

Her mother was too much shocked to speak in the soft 
reluctant manner in which she was wont to reprove 

“ Laura,” said she, “ I must understand this What has 
passed between you and Phihp ^ ” 

Laura only rephed by a flood of tears, ungovernable from 
the exhaustion of sleeplessness and want of food Mrs 
Edmonstone's kindness returned , she soothed her, begged 
her to control herself, and at length brought her into the 
house, and up to the dressmg-room, where she sank on the 
sofa, weeping violently It was the reaction of the long 
restramt she had been exercising on herself, and the silence 
she had been maintainmg She was not feehng the humiha- 
tion, her own acknowledgment of disobedience, but of the 
horror of being forced to reveal the secret he had left in 
her charge 

Long did she weep, breakmg out more piteously at each 
attempt of her mother to lead her to explain Poor Mrs 
Edmonstone wats alarmed and perplexed beyond measure , 
this half confession had so overthrown all her ideas that 
she was ready to apprehend everything most improbable, 
and almost expected to hear of a pnvate marriage Her 
presence seemed only to make Laura worse, and at length 
she said, “ I shall leave you for half an hour, m hopes that 
by that time you may have recovered yourself, and be able 
to give the explanation which I require ” 

She went into her own room, and waited, with her eyes 
on her watch, a prey to every strange alarm and anticipa- 
tion, grievously hurt at this want of confidence, and wounded, 
least expected it, by both daughter and nephew 
She thought, guessed, recollected, wondered, tormented her- 
self, ^d at the last of the thirty minutes, hastily opened 
^e door mto dressing-room Laura sat, as before, 
crouched up m the comer of the wide sofa , and when she 
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raised her face, at her mother’s entrance, it was bewildered 
rather than embarrassed 

** Well, Laura ^ She waited unanswered , and the 
wretchedness of the look so touched her, that, kissing her, 
she said, ** Surely, my dear, you need not be afraid to tell 
me anything ^ 

Laura did not respond to the kindness, but asked, look- 
ing perplexed, “ What have I said > Have I told it ? ” 

“ What You have given me reason to beheve,'' said 
Mrs Edmonstone, trying to bnng herself to speak it ex- 
plicitly, '‘that you think Phihp is attached to you You 
do not deny it Let me know on what terms you stand ** 
Without looking up, she murmured, “ If you would not 
force it from me at such a time ” 

" Laura, it is for your own good You are wretched now, 
my poor child , why not relieve yotirself by telling all ? If 
you have not acted openly, can you have any comfort till 
you have confessed > It may be a painful ejffort, but relief 
will come afterwards ” 

I have nothmg to confess,” said Laura “ There is 
no such thing as you think ” 

** No engagement ? ” 

“ No ” 

‘^Then what am I to understand by your exclama- 
tions ? ** 

“ It IS no engagement,” repeated Laura “ He would 
never have asked that without papa’s consent We are 
only bound by our own hearts ” 

‘ And you have a secret understanding with him ? ” 

“ We have never written to each other , we have never 
dreamed of any intercourse that could be called clandestine 
He would scorn it He waited only for his promotion, to 
declare it to papa ” 

“ And how long has it been declared to you ? ” 

Ever smce the first summer Guy was here ” 

“ Three years * ” exclaimed her mother ** You have kept 
this from me three years I Oh, Laura ’ ” 

“ It was of no use to speak < ” said Laura faintly 
If she had looked up, she would have seen those words, 
no use,” cut her mother more deeply than all , but there 
was only coldness m the tone of the answer, " No use to 
mform your parents, before you pledged your afiecttons * ” 

“ Indeed, mamma,” said Laura, I was sure that you 
knew his worth ” 
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Worth. * when he was teaching yon to live in a course 
of insincerity ^ Your father wiU be deeply hurt '' 

“ Papa I Oh, you must not tell him ^ Now have 
betrayed him, indeed ♦ Oh, my weakness I ” and another 
paroxysm of tears came on 

Laura, you seem to think you owe nothing to any 
one but Phihp You forget you are a daughter I that you 
have been keeping up a S5rstem of disobedience and conceal- 
ment, of which I could not have believed a child of mine 
could be capable Oh, Laura, how you have abused our 
confidence ’ 

I^ura was touched by the sorrow of her tone ; and 
throwing her arms round her neck, sobbed out, “ You will 
forgive me, only forgive him * ” 

Mrs Edmonstone was softened in a moment ** Forgive 
you, my poor child * You have been very unhappy I and 
she kissed her, with many tears 

** Must you tell papa ^ ” whispered Laura 
“ Judge for yourself, Laura Could I know such a thing, 
and hide it from him ? ” 

Laura ceased, seeing her determmed, and yielded to her 
pity, allowing herself to be nursed as she required, so ex- 
hausted was she She was laid on the sofa, and made 
comfortable with pillows, m her mother’s gentlest way 
When Mrs Edmonstone was called away, Laura held her 
dress, saying, ** You are Jbnd to me , but you must 
forgive him Say you have forgiven him, mamma, 
dearest ” 

** My dear, in the grave all thmgs are forgiven ’’ 

She could not help saying so ; but, feeling as if she had 
been cruel, she added, I mean, while he is so ill, we cannot 
enter on such a matter I am very sorry for you,” pro- 
ceeded she, still arranging for Laura's ease j then tn«ain g 
her, hoped she would sleep, and left her. 

Sympathy was a matter of necessity to Mrs, Edmonstone , 
and as her husband was out, she went at once to Charles, 
with a countenance so disturbed, that he feared some worsd 
tictogs had come from Italy 

“ No, no, nothmg of that sort ; it is poor Laura ” 

^ Charles, with a significant though anxious 
look, that caused her to exclaim s 
Surely you had no suspicion « ” 

Charlotte, who was readmg m the window, trembled lest 
She should be seen, and sent away 
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“ I suspected poor Laura had parted with her heart But 
what do you mean > What has happened > 

** Could you have guessed > but first remember how ill 
he IS y don't be violent, Charhe Could you have guessed 
that they have been engaged, ever since the summer we 
first remarked them ? 

She had ej^pected a great storm , but Charles only ob- 
served, very coolly, ** Oh ^ it is come out at last * 

** You don't mean that you knew it ? '' 

** No, mdeed , you don't thmk they would choose me 
for their confidant ? " 

** Not exactly," said Mrs Edmonstone, with the odd sort 
of laugh with which even the most sensitive people, in 
the height of their troubles, reply to an3rthing ludicrous , 
“ but really," she contmued, every idea of mine is so 
turned upside-down, that I don't know what to think of 
anybody " 

* We always knew Laura to be his slave and automaton 
He IS so infallible in her eyes, that no doubt she thought her 
silence an act of praiseworthy resolution " 

'*She was a mere child, poor dear,'^ said her mother, 
only eighteen ^ Yet Amy -was but a year older last 
summer How unlike ! She must have known what she 
was doing " 

** Not with her senses surrendered to him, without vohtion 
of her own I wonder by what magnetism he allowed her 
to tell > " 

“ She has gone through a great deal, poor child, and I 
am afraid there is mucJi more for her to suffer, whether 
he recovers or not " 

“ He will recover," said Charles, with the decided manner 
m which people prophesy the restoration of those they dis- 
like, probably from a feeling that they must not die, till 
there is more chanty in their opmion of them 
" Your father wih be so gneved " 

Well, I suppose we must begm to make the best of it/' 
said Charles She has been as good as married to him 
these four years, for any use she has been to us 5 it has 

been only the name of the thing ; so he had better- " 

My dear Charhe, what are you talking of ? You don't 
imafime thev can marry ? ** 

"^ey will some time or other ; for assuredly neither 
will marry any one else You will see if Guy does not 
take up the cause, and return Pbihp's meddlmg — which, 
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by the bye, is now shown to have been more preposterous 
still — ^by settmg their affairs m order for them 

** Dear Guy, it is a comfort not to have been deceived 
m him ^ 

Except when you beheved Philip,” said Charles, 

“ Could anything have been more different ? ” proceeded 
M!rs Edmonstone , ** yet the two girls had the same 

trammg ” 

“ With an important exception,” said Charles ; ** Laura 
IS Phihp’s pupil, Amy mme , and I think her httle ladyship 
is the best turned out of hand ” 

“ How shocked Amy will be ! If she was but here, it 
would be much better, for she always had more of Laura’s 
confidence than I Oh, Charlie, there has been the error ” 
and Mrs Edmonstone’s eyes were full of tears ** What 
fearful mistake have I made to miss my daughter’s con- 
fidence ^ ” 

“ You must not ask me, mother,” said Charles, face and 
voice full of affectionate emotion “ I know too well that 
I have been exacting and selfish, takmg too much advantage 
of your anxieties for me, and that if you were not enough 
wilh my sisters when they were young girls, it was my fault 
as much as my misfortune But, after all, it has not hurt 
Amy in the least , nor do I think it will hurt Charlotte ” 

Charlotte did not venture to give way to her desire to 
kiss her mother, and thank Charles, lest she should be exiled 
as an intruder 

"And,” proceeded Charles, serious, though somewhat 
roguish, " I suspect that no attention would have made 
much difference You were always too young, and Laura 
too much addicted to the physical sciences to sret on 
togsther ” 

" A weak, silly mother,” sighed Mrs. Edmonstone. 

This was too much for Ctorlotte, who sprang forward, 
and fiung her arms round her neck, sobbing out : 

" Mamma ^ dear mamma * don’t say such homd things * 
No one is half so wise or so good, — am sure Guv thinks 
so too » ” 

At the same time Bustle, perceiving a commotion, made 
a leap, planted his forefeet on Mrs. Edmonstone’s lap, 
waggmg his tail vehemently, and trying to lick her face 
It was not in human nature not to laugh ? and Mrs Mmon- 
heartily as either of the young ones ; mdeed, 
'^narlotte was the first to resume her gravity, not being 
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oure of her ground, and being hurt at her impulse of affec- 
tion being thus reduced to the absurd She began to 
apologise 

** Dear mamma, I could not help it I thought you 
knew I was in the room 

‘*My dear child/' and her mother kissed her warmly, 

I don't want to hide anythmg from you You are my 
only home-daughter now " Then recollecting her prudence, 
she proceeded “You are old enough to understand the 
distress this insincerity of poor Laura's has occasioned, — 
and now that Amy is gone, we must look to you to com- 
fort us " 

Did ever maiden of fourteen feel more honoured, and 
obliged to be very good and wise than Charlotte, as she 
knelt by her mother’s side ? Happily tact was coming with 
advancing years, and she did not attempt to mingle in the 
conversation, which was resumed by Charles observing that 
the strangest part of the affair was the incompatibility of 
so novelish and imprudent a proceeding with the cautious, 
thoughtful character of both parties It was, he said, 
analogous to a pentagon flirtmg with a hexagon , whereas 
Guy, a knight of the Round Table, in name and nature, 
and Amy, with her little superstitions, had been attached 
in the most matter-of-fact, humdrum way, and were in a 
course of living very happy ever after, for winch natiue could 
never have designed them Mrs Edmonstone smiled, sighed, 
hoped they were prudent, and wondered whether camphor 
and chloride of lime were attainable at Recoara 

Laura came down no more that day, for she was worn 
out with agitation, and it was a relief to be sufficiently 
unweH to be excused facing her father and Charles She 
had little hope that Charlotte had not heard all , but she 
might seem to believe her ignorant, and could, therefore, 
endure her waiting^on her, with an elaborate kindness, and 
compassion, and tiptoe silence, far beyond the deserts of her 
sli^t indisposition 

In the evening, Charles and his mother broke the tidings 
to Mr Edmonstone as gently as they could, Charles feeling 
bound to be the cool, thinking head in the family Of course 
Mr Edmonstone stormed, vowed that he could not have 
believed it, then veered round, and said he could have 
predicted it from the first It was all mamma's fault for 
Icttmg him be so intimate with the girls — how was a poor 
lad to be expected not to fall in love ? Next he broke 
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out into great ■wrath, at the abuse of his conMence, then 
at the interference with Guy> then at the intolerable pre- 
sumption of Phihp’s thinking of Laura He would soon 
let him know what he thought of it l When reminded 
of Phihp’s present condition, he muttered an Irish impie- 
cation on the fever for interfering with his anger, and 
abused the “ romantic folly ” that had earned Guy to nurse 
him at Recoara He was not so much displeased with 
Laura , m fact, he thought all young ladies always ready 
to be fallen in love with, and hardly accountable for what 
their lovers might make them do, ana he pitied her heartily, 
when he heard of her sittmg up all night Anything of 
extravagance m love met with S3nmpathy from him, and 
there was no effort in his hearty forgiveness of her* He 
vowed that she shonld give the fellow lip, and had she 
been present, would have tned to make her do so at a 
moment’s warning , but in process of time he was convinced 
that he must not persecute her while Philip was in extremity, 
and though, hke Charles, he scorned the notion of his death, 
and, as if it was an additional crime, pronounced him to be 
as strong as a horse, he was quite ready to put off all pro- 
ceedings till his recovery, being glad to defer the evil day 
of making her cry 

So when Laura ventured out, she met with nothing harsh ; 
indeed, but for the sorrowful kindness of her family towards 
her, she could hardly have guessed that they knew her secret 

Her heart leaped when AmaheVs letter was silently 
handed to her, and she saw the news of Philip's amendment"*; 
but a sickemng feeling succeeded, that soon all forbearance 
would be at an end, and he must hear that her weakness 
had betrayed his secret For the present, however, nothing 
was said, and she continued in silent dread of what each 
day might brmg forth, tiE one afternoon, when the letters 
had been fetched from Broadstone, Mrs Edmonstone, "With 
an exclamation of dismay, read aloud 

tt ^ ** Recoara, Sth September 

Dearest Mamma,— 

“ Don’t be very much frightened when I tell you 
c ^ caught the fever He has been ailing since 

Sunday, and yesterday became quite ill , but we hope it 
wal nc^ be so severe an illness as Philip’s was* He sleeps 
a great deal, and is m no pain, quite sensible when he is 
awake. Aruaud is very useful, and so is Anne ; and he is 
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so quiet at night, that he wants no one but Arnaud, and 
will not let me sit up with him Philip is better — Your 
most atfeclionate A F M " 

The reading was followed by a dead silence, then Mr 
Edmonstone said he had always known how it would be, 
and what would poor Amy do > 

Mrs Edmonstone was too unhappy to answer, for she 
could see no means of helping them Mr Edmonstone 
was of no use in a sick-room, and she had never thought 
it possible to leave Charles It did not even occur to her 
that she could do so till Charles himself suggested that 
she must go to Amy 

“ Can you spare me > ” said she, as if it was a new light 
** Why not ? Who can be thought of but Amy ^ She 
ought not to be a day longer without you 

‘‘ Dr Mayerne would look in on you said she, consider- 
ing, ** and I^ura can manage for you 

** Oh, I shall do very well Do you think I could bear to 
keep you from her ^ ** 

‘^Some one must go ** said Mis Edmonstone , and 
even if I could thmk of letting Laura run the risk, this 
unhappy affair about Philip puts her going out of the 
question ** 

** No one but jon can go,*' said Cbailes , it is of no use 
to talk of anything else 

It was settled that if the next account was not more 
favourable, Mr and Mrs Edmonstone should set off for 
Recoara Laura heard, in consternation at the thought of 
her father’s meetmg Phihp, still weak and unwell, without 
her, and perhaps with Guy too ill to be consulted And 
oh * what would Philip think of her > Her weakness had 
disclosed his secret, and sunk her beneath him, and he must 
hear it from others. She felt as if she could have thrown 
herself at her mother’s feet as she implored her to forbear, to 
spare him, to spare her Her mother pitied her incoherent 
distress, but it did not make her feel more in charity with 
Phihp She would not promise that the subject should not 
be discussed, but she tried to leassure Laura, by saying that 
nothmg should be done that could retard his recovery 
With this Laura was obliged to content herself; and 
early the second morning, after the lettci arrived, she 
watched the departure of her father and mother 

She had expected to find the care of Charles very anxious 
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work, but she prospered beyond her hopes He was very 
kind and considerate, and both he and Charlotte were so 
sobered by anxiety, that there was no fear of their spirits 
overpowering her 

Mary Ross used to come almo st every afternoon to inquire 
One day she found Charles alone, crutching himself slowly 
along the terrace, and she thought nothing showed the 
forlorn state of the family so much as to see him out of doors 
with no one for a prop 

Mary * Just as I wanted you I " 

“ What account > ” said she, taking the place of one of 
the crutches 

** Excellent , the fever and drowsiness seem to be going 
ofi It must have been a hght attack, and the elders will 
hardly come in time for mamma to have any nursmg. So 
there's Guy pretty well oft one’s mmd ** 

“ And Amy ? 

" This was such a long letter, and so cheerful, that she 
must be all right What I wanted to speak to you about 
was Laura You know the state of thmgs Well, the 
Captain — I wish he was not so sorry, it deprives one of the 
satisfaction of abusmg him — ^the Captain, it seems, was 
brought to his senses by his illness, confessed all to Guy, 
and now has written to tell the whole truth to my father ” 
Has he ^ That is a great rehef ! ” 

“ Not that I have seen his letter ; Laura ran away with 
it, and has not said a word of it I know it from one to 
papa from Amy, trying to make the best of it, and telling 
how thoroughly he is cut up She says he all but fainted 
after writing Fancy that poor httle thing with a great 
man, six foot one, famting away on her hands ! ” 

" I thought he was pretty well agam ” 

He must be to have written at all, and a pretty toler- 
ably bitter pill it must have been to set about it What a 
thing for him to have had to teU Guy, of all people — I do 
enjoy that * So, of course, Guy takes up his cause, and 
sends a message, that is worth anythmg, as showing he is 
himself better, though in any one else it would be a proof 
of dehnum My two brothers-in-law might sit for a picture 
of the contrast ” 

Then you think Mr Edmonstone will consent I 
To be sure , we shall have him coming home, saying : 

“ It IS a fine thing to be father-indaw 
To a very ma^ificent three tailed ba<5haw 
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He will never hold out against Guy and Amy, and Philip 
will soon set up a patent revolver, to be turned by the little 
god af love on the newest scientific principles '' 

** where is Laura ^ ** said Mary, smiling 
I turned her out to walk with Charlotte, and I want 
some counsel, as mamma says I know nothing of lovers 
“ Because I know so much ^ ’’ 

“ You know feminine nature I want to know what is 
the best thing to do for Laura Poor thing » I can’t bear 
to see her look so wretched, worrying herself with care of 
me I have done the best I could by taking Charlotte’s 
lessons, and sending her out to mope alone, as she likes 
best , but I wish you would tell me how to manage her ” 

I know nothing better for her than waiting on you ” 
That’s hard,” said Charles, “ that having made the 
world dance attendance on me for my pleasure, I must 
now do it for theirs But what do you think about telling 
her of this letter, or showing it, remembering that not a 
word about her troubles has passed between us ? ” 

By all means tell her You must judge about showing 
it, but I should think the opening for talking to her on the 
subject a great gam ” 

Should you ? What, thinking as I do of the man ^ 
Should I not be between the horns of a dilemma if I had 
to speak the honest truth, yet not hurt her feelings ? ” 

“ She has been so long shut up from sympat^jy, that any 
proof of kindness must be a ^comfort ” 

“ Well, I should like to do her some good , but it will be 
a mercy, if she does not make me fall foul of Philip ’ I 
can get up a little Christian chanty, when my father or 
Charlotte rave at him, but I can’t stand hearing him praised 
I take the opportunity of saying so while I can, for I ex- 
pect he wiU come home as her betrothed, and then we shall 
not be able to say one word ” 

** No, I dare say he will be so altered and subdued that 
you will not be so disposed to rail This confession is a 
grand thing Good-bye , I must get back to church Poor 
Laura * how busy she has been about her sketch there 
lately ” 

‘^Yes, she has been eager about finishing it ever since 
Guy began to be ill Good-bye W'lsh me well through 
my part of confidant to-mght It is much against the 
gram, though I would give something to cheer up my poor 
sister*’* 
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“ I am sure you would,” thought Mary to herself, as 
she looked back at him ** what a quantify of kind, right 
feehng there is under that odd, dry manner, that strjyes to 
appear to love nothmg but a joke ” 

As soon as Charlotte was gone to bed, Charles, m accord- 
ance with his determination, said to Laura 

“ Have you any fancy for seeing Amy^s letter ? ” 

** Thank you , ” and, without speaking, Laura took it 
He forbore to watch her expression as she read When 
she had fimshed, her face was fixed in silent unhappiness 
'*He has been sufienng a great deal, I am sure,” said 
Charles kindly It was the first voluntary word of com- 
passion towards Philip that Laura had heard, and it was 
as grateful as unexpected Her face softened, and tears 
gushed from her eyes as she said 

** You do not know how much There he is grieving for 
me » thinking they wiU be angry with me, and hurting him- 
self with that ^ Oh f if this had but come before they set 
ofif ” 

Guy and Amy wiU tell them of his having written ” 

" Dear, dear Guy and Amy » He speaks so earnestly of 
their kindness I don’t fear it so much now he and Guy 
understand each other ” 

Recollecting her love, Charles reframed, only say- 
ing, '' You can rely on their doing everythmg to make it 
better ” ^ 

" I can hardly beai to thmk of what we owe to them,” 
said Laura '' How glad I am that Amy was there after 
he wiote, when he v^as so much overcome ! Amy has 
written me such a very kmd note , I think you must see 
that — ^it IS so hke her own dear self ” 

She gave it to him, and he read 

My Dearest, — I never could tell you before how we have 
grieved for you ever since we knew it I am so sorry I 
wrote such dreadful accounts , and Guy says he wants to 
ask your pardon, if he ever said an3?thmg that pained you 
about Philip I understand all your unhappiness now, my 
poor dear , but it will be better now it is known Don^t be 
reserved with Charlie, pray , for if he sees you are unhappy, 
he will be so very kmd I have just seen Phihp again, and 
found him rested and better He is only anxious about 
you , but I teh him I know you will he glad it js told — • 
Your most affectionate sister, ^ F* M ” 
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“ Laura,” said Charles, finishing the letter, ** Amy gives 
you very good advice, as far as I am concerned I do want 
to be of as much use to you as I can — I mean as kind ” 

" I Tknow — I know , thank you,” said Laura, struggling 

with her tears “ You have been — ^you are , but ” 

” Ay,” thought Charles, ” I see, she won’t be satisfied, 
if my kindness includes her alone What will my honesty 
let me say to please her "> Oh * I know — ^You must not 
expect me to say that Philip has behaved properly, Laura , 
nothing but being in love could justify such a delusion , 
but I do say that there is greatness of mind in his con- 
fessing it, especially at a time when he could put it off, and 
is so unequal to agitation ” 

It was the absence of any tone of satire that made this 
speech come home to Laura as it was meant There was 
no grudging in the praise, and she answered, in a very low, 
broken voice : , 

” You wiU think so still more when you see this note, 
which he sent open, inside mine, to be given to papa when 
I had told my own story Oh, his considerateness for me ! ” 
She gave it to him The address, “C Edmonstone, 
Esq was a mere scrawl, and within the writing was very 
trembling and weak Charles remarked it, and she an- 
swered by saying that her own letter began in his own 
strong hand, but failed and grew shaky at the end, as if 
from fatigue and agitation The words were few, biief, 
and simple, very unlike his usual manner of letter-writing 

DEAR Uncle, — ^M y conduct has been unjustifiable 
— I feel it Do not visit it on Laura- — I alone should suffer 
I entreat your pardon, and my aunt’s, and leave all to you 
I will write more at length Be kind to her — Yours affec- 
tionately, Ph M ” 

“ Poor Phihp I ” said Charles, really very much touched 
From that moment Laura no longer felt completely iso- 
lated, and deprived of sympathy She sat by Charles till 
late that mght, and told him the whole history of her en- 
gagement^ much relieved by the outpouimg of her long 
hidden gnefs, and comforted by his kindness, though he 
could not absolutely refrain from words and gestures of 
censure* It was as strange that Charles should be the first 
person to whom Laura told this histoiy, as that Guy should 
have been Phihp's first confidant 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

There is a Rock, and nigh at hand, 

A shadow in a weary land, 

Who in that stricken Rock hath rest. 

Finds water gushing from its breast — Neall 

In the meantime the days passed at Recoara without much 
change for the better or worse After the first week, Guy’s 
fever had diminished , his pulse was lower, the drowsiness 
ceased, and it seemed as if there was nothing to prevent 
absolute recovery But though each mormng seemed to 
bnng improvement, it never lasted , the fever, though, not 
high, could never be entirely reduced, and strength was 
perceptibly wasting, in spite of every means of keeping it up 
There was not much positive sufienng, very little even of 
headache, and he was cheerful, though speaking httle, be- 
cause he was told not to excite or exhaust himself Lan- 
guor and lassitude were the chief causes of discomfort ; and 
as his strength failed, there came fits of exhaustion and 
oppression that tried him severely At first, these were 
easily removed by stimulants , but remedies seemed to lose 
their effect, and the sinking was almost deathlike 

I think I could bear acute pain better ! ” he said one 
day , and more than once the sigh broke from him almost 
unconsciously, — “Oh for one breath of Redclyffe sea- 
wind * Indeed, it seemed as if the close air of the shut-m 
valley, at the end of a long hot day, was almost enough 
to overwhelm him, weak as he had become Every morn- 
ing, when Amabel let in the fresh breeze at the window, 
she predicted it would be a cool day, and do hun good , 
every afternoon the wind abated, the sun shone full in, the 
room was stifling, the faintness came on, and after a few 
vain attempts at rehevmg it, Guy sighed that there was 
nothing for it but quiet, and Amy was obliged to acquiesce 
As the sun set, the breeze sprung up, it became cooler, he 
feU asleep, awoke revived, was comfortable all the evening, 
and Amy left him at eleven or twelve, with hopes of his 
having a good night 

It seemed to her as if ages had passed in this way, when 
one evening two letters were brought in 

' From mamma ^ ” said she , “ and this one,'* holding it 
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up, **is for you. It must have been hunting us every- 
where How many different directions * '' 

** Fa;om Markham,” said Guy ” It must be the letter 
we were waiting for ” 

The letter to tell them Redclyffe was ready to receive 
them ! Amabel put it down with a strange sensation, 
and opened her mother's With a start of joy she ex- 
claimed 

** They are coming — ^mamma and papa » ” 

** Then aU is nght * ” 

** If we do not receive a much better account,” read Amy, 
“ we shall set off early on Wednesday, and hope to be with 
you not long after you receive this letter ” 

" Oh, I am so glad ! I wonder how Charlie gets on with- 
out her ” 

It IS a great comfort,” said Guy 
** Now you will see what a nurse mamma is ’ ” 

” Now you will be properly cared for ” 

” How mce it will be i She will take care of you all 
night, and never be tired, and devise everything I am too 
stupid for, and make you so comfortable ” 

“Nay, no one could do that better than you, Amy, But 
it IS joy indeed — to see mamma again — to know you are 
safe with her Everything comes to make it easy * ” The 
last words were spoken very low , and she did not disturb 
him by saying anything till he asked about the rest of the 
letter, and desired her to read Markham's to him 
This cost her some pain, for it had been written in ignor- 
ance of even Phihp's illness, and detailed triumphantly 
the preparations at Redclyffe, hinting that they must send 
timely notice of their return, oi they would disappoint the 
tenantry, who intended grand doings, and concluding with 
a short lecture on the inexpediency of lingering in foreign 
parts. 

** Poor Markham,” said Guy 

She understood, but these things did not come on her 
like a shock now, for he had been saymg them more or less 
ever since the beginning of his illness , and fully occupied 
as she was, she never opened her mind to the future After 
a long silence, Guy said 

“ I am very sorry for him, I have been making Amaud 
write to him for me ” 

“ Oh, have you ? ” 

“ It was better for you not to do it , Arnaud has written 
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for me at mglit You will send it, Amy, and another to my 
poor uncle ** 

Very well,^’ said she, as he looked at her ^ 

I have told Markham,’’ said he presently, ‘‘ to send 
you my desk There are all sorts of things in it, just as 
I threw them in when I cleared out my rooms at Oxford 
I had rather nobody but you saw some of them There is 
nothing of any importance, so you may look at them when 
you please, or not at all *’ 

She gazed at him without answering If there had been 
any struggle to retain him, it would have been repressed 
by his calmness, but the thought had not come on her 
suddenly, it was more like an inevitable fate seen at :drst 
at a distance, and gradually advancing upon her She 
had never fastened on the hope of his recovery, and it had 
dwindled in an almost imperceptible manner She kept 
watch over him, and followed his thoughts, without stretch- 
ing her mind to suppose herself living without him , and 
was supported by the forgetfulness of self, which gave her 
no time to realise her feelings, 

“ I should like to have seen Redclyfe Bay again,” said 
Guy, after a space ‘‘Now that mamma is coming, that 
is the one thing I suppose I had set my heart on it, for 
it comes back to me how I reckoned on standing on that 
rock with you, feeling the wind, hearing the surge, looking 
at the meeting of earth and sky, and the tram of sunhght ” 
He spoke slowly, pausing between each recollection “ You 
will see it some day,” he added “ But I must give it up , 
it is earth after all, and looking back ” 

Through the evening he seemed to be dwelling on thoughts 
of his own, and only spoke to tell her of some message to 
friends at Redclyffe, oi Hollywell, to mention little Mari- 
anne Dixon, or some other charge that he wished to leave 
She thought he had mentioned almost every one with whom 
he had had any interchange of kindness at either of his 
homes, even to old nurse at Hollywell, remembering them 
all with quiet pleasure At half-past eleven he sent her 
to bed, and she went submissively, cheered by thml rm^r kim 
likely to sleep 

As soon as she could conscientiously call the night over, 
she returned to him, and was received with one of the 
sweet, sunny, happy looks that had always been his peculiar 
charm, and, of late, had acquired an expression almost 
starthng from their very beauty and radiance. It was 
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hardly to be termed a smile, for there was very httle, if 
any, movement of the bps, it was more like the reflection 
of soix^e glory upon the whole countenance 
You have had a good night ? ** she said 
I have had my wish, I have seen Hedclyffe , ” then, see- 
ing her look startled, Of course, it was a sort of wander- 
ing , but I never quite lost the consciousness of being here, 
and it was very dehghtful I saw the waves, each touched 
with light— the foam — ^the sea-birds, floating in shade and 
light — ^the trees — the Shag — ^the sky — oh ! such a glory as I 
nevei knew — ^themselves-— but so intensely glonous * ” 

** I am glad,*' said Amabel, with a strange participation 
of the delight it had given him 
** I don't understand such goodness * " he continued 
As if it were not enough to look to heaven beyond, to 
have tins longing gratified, which I thought I ought to 
conquer Oh, Amy I is not that being Fatherly ^ " 

‘‘Yes, indeed " 

“ Now after that, and with mamma's coming (for you will 
have her if I don't see her), I have but one wish unfulfilled " 
“Ah* a clergyman/' 

“ Yes , but if that is withheld, I must believe it is rightly 
ordered. We must think of that Sunday at Stylehurst ana 
Christmas Day, and that last time at Munich " 

“ Oh, I am so glad we stayed at Munich for that ! " 

“ Those were times, indeed * and many more Yes , I 
have been a great deal too much favoured already, and 
now to be allowed to die just as I should have chosen—" 
He broke off to take what Amabel was prepanng for him, 
and she felt his pulse There was fever still, which prob- 
ably supplied the place of strength, for he said he was very 
comfortable, and his eyes were as bright as ever , but the 
beats were weak and fiuttenng, and a thrill crossed her 
that might be near ; but she must attend to him, and 
could not think 

When it was time for her to go down to bieakfast with 
Philip, Guy said, “ Do you thmk Philip could come to me 
to-day ^ I want much to speak to him " 

“ I am sure he could," 

** Then pray ask him to come, if it will not tire him very 
much." 

Philip had, the last two mornings, risen in time to break** 
fast with Amabel, in the room adjoining hi$ own , he was 
still very weak, and attempted no more than crossing the 
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room, and sitting m the balcony to enjoy the evening air 
He had felt the heat of fhe weather severely, and had been 
a good deal thrown back by his fatigue and agitation the day 
he wrote the letter, while ^o anxiety for Guy was retarding 
his progress, though he only heard the best side of his con- 
dition Besides ^ this, his repentance both for his con- 
duct with regard to Laura and the hard measure he had 
dealt to Guy was pressing on him increasingly , and the 
warm feehngs, hardened and soured by early disappoint- 
ment, regained their force, and grew into a love and admira- 
tion that made it still more homble to perceive that he had 
acted ungenerously towards his cousin 

When he heard of Guy’s desire to see him, he was pleased, 
said he was quite able to walk upstairs, had been thinking 
of ojffenng to help her by sitting with him, and was very 
glad to hear he was well enough to wish for a visit She 
saw she must prepare him for what the conversation was 
likely to be 

“ He IS \ery anxious to see you,*’ she said “ He is 
wishing to set all in order And if he does speak about — 
about dying, will you be so kind as not to contradict him ” 
There is no danger > ” cned Phihp, starthng, with a 
sort of agony “ He is no worse ^ You said the fever was 
lower ” 

“ He is rather better, I think , but he wishes so much 
to have everything arranged, that I am sure it will be better 
for him to have it off his mind So, will you bear it, please, 
Philip ? ” ended she, with an implonng look, that reminded 
him of her childhood 

How do you bear it ? ” he asked 
I don’t know — I can’t vex Kim ** 

Philip said no more, and only asked when he should come 
In an hour’s time, perhaps, or whenever he was ready,” 
she said, ” for he could rest m the sitting-room before com- 
ing in to Guy ” 

He found mounting the stairs harder than he had ex- 
pected , and, with aching knees and gasping breath, at 
length reached the sitting-room, where Amabel was ready 
to pity him, and made him rest on the sofa till he had fully 
recovered She then conducted him in , and his first ^ance 
gave him infinite relief, for he saw far less change than was 
still apparent in himself Guy’s face was at all times too 
thin to be capable of losing much of its form ; and as he 
was liable to be very much tanned, the brown, fixed on his 
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face by the sunshine of his journey, had not gone off, and 
a slight flush on his cheeks gave him his ordinary colour- 
ing , beautiful hazel eyes were more biilliant than ever , 
and though the hand he held out was hot and wasted, 
Philip could not think him nearly as ill as he had been 
himself, and was ready to lei him talk as he pleased He 
was reassured, too, by his bnght smile, and the stiength 
of his voice, as he spoke a few playful words of welcome 
and congratulation Amy set a chair, and with a look to 
remind Philip to be cautious, glided into her own room, 
leaving the door open, so as to sec and hear all that passed, 
for they weie not fit to bo left absolutely alone together 
Philip sat down , and after a little pause Guy began 
There were a few things I wanted to say, in case you 
should be my successor at Reddy ffe 
A horror came over Philip , but he saw Amy writing at 
her little table, and felt obliged to refrain 

I don't think of directing you," said Guj^ " You will 
make a far better landlord than I , but one or two things 
1 should like " 

“ Anything you wish ’ " 

" Old Markham He has old-woild notions and pre- 
judices , but his soul IS m the family and estate His heart 
will be half broken foi me, and if he loses his occupation, 
he will be miserable Will you beai with him, and be 
patient while he lives, even if he is cross and absurd in his 
objections, and jealous of all that is not me ^ " 

" Yes — yes — if " 

"Thank you Then there is Coombe Pnor I took 
Wellwood's pay on myself Will you ? And I should like 
him to have the living Then there is the school to be 
built , and I thought of enclosing that bit of waste, to 
make gardens for the people, but that you'll do much 
better Well , don't you remember when you were at 
RedclyfEe last year (Philip winced), tellmg Markham that 
bit of green by Sally’s gate ought to be taken into the park ? 
I hope you won’t do that, for it is the only place the people 
have to turn out their cows and donkeys And you won’t 
cut them off from the steps from the Cove, for it saves the 
old people from being late for church ? Thank you As to 

the rest, it is pleasant to thinlc it will be in such hands if " 

That " if " gave Philip some comfort, though it did not 
mean what he fancied He thought of Guy’s recovery, 
Guy referred to the possibility of Amabel’s guardianship 

X5 
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“ Amy has a list of the old people who have had so much 
a week, or their cottages rent-fiee/' said Guy, If it 
comes to you, you will not let them feel the difference ^ 
And don*t turn o:ff the old keeper Brown , he is of no 
use, but it would kiU him And Ben Robinson, who was 
so brave m the shipwreck, a httle notice now and then 
would keep him straight Will you tell him I hope he 
wiU never forget that mormng service after the wreck ^ He 
may be glad to think of it when he is as I am now You 
teH him, for he wiU mind more what comes from a man 
All tibis had been spoken with pauses for recollection, 
and for Philip’s signs of assent Amabel came to give 
him some cordial , and as soon as she had retreated he 
went on 

“ My poor uncle , I have written — ^that is, caused Arnaud 
to wnte to him I hope this may sober him , but one great 
favour I have to ask of you I can’t leave him money, it 
would only be a temptation , but will you keep an eye on 
him, and let Amy rely on you to tell her when to help him 
I can’t ask any one else, and she cannot do it for herself , 
but you would do it well A little kindness might save 
him , and you don’t know how generous a character it is, 
run to waste Will you undertake this ^ ” 

To be sure I will » ” 

** Thank you very much You will judge rightly , but 
he has delicate feehngs, Yes, really , and take care you 
don’t run agamst them ” 

Another silence followed , after which Guy said, smiling 
with his natural playfulness, One thing more You aie 
the lawyer of the family, and I want a legal opinion I 
have been making Arnaud write my will I have wished 
Miss Wellwood of St Mildred’s to have some money for 
a sisterhood she wants to establish Now, should I leave 
it to herself or name trustees ? ” 

Phihp heard as if a flash of hght was blinding him, and 
he interrupted with an exclamation 
“ Tell me one thing * Was that the thousand pounds ? ” 

Yes I was not at hberty to ” 

He stopped, for he was unheard At the first word Philip 
had sunk on his knees, hiding his face on the bed-clothes, 
m an agony of self-abasement, before the goodness he had 
been relentlessly persecuting 

It was that ^ ” he said, in a sort of stifled sob ** Oh, 
can you forgive me ^ ” 
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He could not look up , but he felt Guy's hand touch his 
head, and heard him say, ** That was done long ago Even 
as you pardoned my fierce rage against you, which I trust 
IS foigi>en above It has been repented < " 

As he spoke there was a knock at the door, and, with the 
instinctive diead of being found in his present posture, 
Philip sprang to his feet Amabel went to the dooi, and 
was told that the physician was downstaiis with two gentle- 
men, and a caid was given her, on which she read the 
name of an English clergyman 

** There, again ’ " said Guy ** Everything comes to me 
Now it IS all quite right " 

Amabel was to go and speak to them, and Guy would 
see Mr Morris, the clergyman, as soon as the physician 
had made his visit “ You must not go down," he then 
said to Philip You will wait in the sitting-room, won't 
you ? We shall want you again, you know , " and his 
calm brightness was a contrast to Phihp's troubled look 
All IS clear between us now," he added, as Phihp turned 
away 

Long ago, letters had been written to Vemce, begging 
that if an Enghsh clergyman should travel that way, he 
might be told how earnestly his presence was requested , 
this was the first who had answered the summons He 
was a very young man, much out of health, and travelling 
undei the caie of a brother, who was in great dread of his 
doing anything to injure himself Amabel soon perceived 
that, though kind and nght-mmded, he could not help them, 
except as far as his omce was concerned He was very 
shy, only just m priests* orders , he told her he had never 
had this office to perform before, and seemed almost to 
expect her to direct lum , while his brother was so afraid 
of his over-exerting himself, that she could not hope he 
would take charge of Philip 

However, after the physician had seen Guy, she brought 
Mr Morris to him, and came forward, or remained in hei 
room, according as she wa§ wanted. She thought her 
husband's face was at each moment acquinng moie un- 
earthly beauty, and feeling with him, she was raised above 
thought or sensation of personal sorrow 
When the first part of the service was over, and she 
exchanged a few words, out of Guy's heanng, with Mr 
Morns, he said to her, as from the very fullness of his heart, 
'*One longs to humble oneself to him How it puts one 
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to shame to hear such repentance with such a confes- 
sion » ’’ 

The time came when Phihp was wanted Amabel had 
called m Anne and the clergyman’s brother, and <5^ent to 
fetch her cousin He was where she had left him in the 
sitting-room, his face hidden m his arms, crossed on the 
table, the whole man crushed, bowed down, overwhelmed 
with remorse 

** We are reacty Come, Phihp ” 

“ I cannot , I am not worthy,” he answered, not look- 
ing up 

Nay, you are surely in no uncharitableness with him 
now,” said she gently 

A shudder expressed his no 

And if you are sorry — ^that is repentance — ^more fit now 
than ever Won’t you come^ Would you gneve him 
now ^ ” 

“ You take it on yourself, then,” said Philip, almost 
sharply, raising his haggard face 

She did not shrink, and answered, A broken and contnte 
heart, O God, Thou wilt not despise ” 

It was a drop of balm, a softening drop He rose, a^-d 
trembhng from head to foot, from the excess of his agita- 
tion, followed her into Guy’s room 
The nte was over, and stillness succeeded the low tones, 
while all knelt in their places Amabel arose first, for Guy, 
though serene, looked greatly exhausted , and as she 
sprinkled him with vinegar, the others stood up Guy 
looked for Phihp, and held out his hand Whether it was 
his gentle force, or of Phfiip’s own accord, Amabel could 
not tell , but as he lay with that look of perfect peace and 
love, Phihp bent down over him and kissed his forehead 

Thank you t ” he famtly whispered “ Good-night 
God bless you and my sister ” 

Phihp went, and he added to Amy, “ Poor fellow * It will 
be worse for him than for you You must take care of ham ” 
She hardly heard the last words, for his head sunk on 
one side m a deathhke faintness , the room was cleared 
of all but herself, and Anne fetched the physician at once 
At length it passed ofi, and Guy slept The doctor felt 
nis pulse, and she asked his opinion of it Very low 
unequal, she was told , his strength was faihng, and there 
seemed to be no power of raUymg it, but they must do their 
oest to support him with cordials, according to the state 
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of his pulse The physician could not remain all night 
himself, but would come as soon as he could on the follow- 
ing daj?; 

Amabel hardly knew when it was that he went away , the 
two Mr Morrises went to the other hotel , and she made 
her evening visit to Philip It was all like a dream, which 
she could afterwaids scarcely remember, till night had 
come on, and for the fiist time she found herself allowed to 
keep watch over her husband 

He had slept quietly for some time, when she roused him 
to give aim some wine, as she was desired to do constantly 
He smiled, and said, Is no one here but you ? 

No one ” 

My own sweet wife, my Verena, as you have always 
been We have been very happy togethei 

Indeed we have,*’ said she, a look of suffering crossing 
her face, as she thought of their unclouded happiness 

“ It will not be so long before we meet again ** 

A few months, peihaps — ^said Amabel, in a stifled 

voice, like your mother ” 

No, don’t wish that, Amy You would not wish it to 
have no mother ** 

“ You wiU pray ’’ She could say no more, but 

struggled for calmness 

Yes,” he answered, " I trust you to it and to mamma 
for comfort And Charlie — ^I shall not rob him any longer 
I only borrowed you for a little while,” he added, smiling 
” In a httle while we shall meet Years and months seem 
alike now I am sorry to cause you so much grief, my 
Amy, but it is all as it should be, and we have been very 
happy ” 

Amy listened, her eyes intently fixed on him, unable to 
repress her agitation, except by silence After some little 
time, he spoke again My love to Charlie — ^and Laura — 
and Charlotte, my brother and sisters How kindly they 
have made me one of them * I need not ask Charlotte to 
take caie of Bustle, and your father will ride Deloraine 
My love to him, and earnest thanks, for you above all, 
Amy And dear mamma > I must look now to meeting 
her m a brighter world , but tell her how I have felt all her 
kindness since I first came in my strangeness and^ grief 
Plow kind she was ^ how she helped me and led^fp^ and 
made me know what a mothei was Amy, it will not hurt 
you to hear it was youi likeness to her that fii^ ta1%bt 
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me to love you I have been so very happy, I don't under- 
stand it 

He was again silent, as in contemplation, and Amabel's 
over-coming emotion had been calmed and chastened down 
again, now that it was no longer herself that was spoken 
of Both were slall, and he seemed to sleep a little When 
next he spoke, it was to ask if she could repeat then old 
favounte lines in S%%tmm They came to her lips, and sho 
repeated them in a low steady voice 

When death is coming near, 

And thy heart shrinks in fear, 

And thy limbs fail. 

Then raise thy hands and pray 
To Him who smooths the way 
Through the dark vale 

Seest thou the eastern dawn 
Hear’st thou, m the red mom, 

The angers song ^ 

Oh I lift thy drooping head, 

Thou, who m gloom and dread 
Hast lam so long 

Death comes to set thee free. 

Oh ’ meet him cheerily. 

As thy tme friend , 

And all thy fears shall cease, 

And in eternal peace 
Thy penance end 

** In eternal peace,” repeated Guy , I did not tliink it 
would have been so soon I can't think where the battle 
has been I never thought my life could be so bright It 
was a foolish longmg, when first I was ill, for the cool 
waves of RedclyfEe Bay and that shipwreck excitement, if I 
was to die Tins is far better Read me a psalm, Amy, 
* Out of the deep ' ” 

There was something in his perfect happiness that would 
not let her gneve, though a dull heavy sense of consternation 
was growing on hei So it went on through the night — - 
not a long, nor a dreary one^ — but more hke a dream He 
dozed and woke, said a few tranquil words, and listened to 
some prayer, psalm, or verse, then slept again, apparently 
without suffering, except when he tried to take the cordials, 
^d this he did with such increasing difficulty, that she 
hardly knew how to bear to cause him so much pain, 
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though it was the last lingering hope He strove to swallow 
them, eatjh time with thp mechanical ** thank you/’ so 
affecting when thus spoken , but at last he came to, It 
is of nv 2 » use , I cannot 

Then she knew all hope was gone, and sat still, watching 
him The darkness lessened, and twilight came He slept, 
but his breath giew shoit, and unequal , and as she wiped 
the moistuio on his brow, she knew it was the death-damp 
Morning light came on — ^the church bell rang out matins 
— ^the white hills were tipped with rosy light His pulse 
was almost gone — his hand was cold At last he opened 
his eyes ** Amy 1 he said, as if bewildered, or in pain 
” Heie, dearest ! 

“ I don^t see 

At that moment the sun was rising, and the light streamed 
m at the open window, and over the bed , but it was 
anothei dawn than ours that he beheld, as his most 
beautiful of all smiles beamed over his face, and he said, 
“ Glory in the Highest » — ^peace — good-will '' — ^A struggle 
foi breath gave an instant’s look of pain , then he whispered 
so that she could but just hear — “ The last prayer She 
lead the Commendatory Prayer She knew not the exact 
moment, but even as she said Amen ” she perceived it 
was over The soul was with Him with whom dwell the 
spints of just men made perfect , and there lay the earthly 
part with the smile on the face She closed the dark-fringed 
eyelids — saw him look moie beautiful than in sleep — ^then, 
laying her face down on the bed, she knelt on She took 
no heed of time, no heed of aught that was earthly How 
long she knelt she nevei knew, but she was roused by 
Anne’^s voice in a f lightened sob — '‘My lady, my lady — 
come away I Oh, Miss Amabel, you should not be here ” 
She lifted her head, and Anne afterwards told Mary Ross, 
** she should never foiget how my lady looked It was not 
grief * it was as if she had been a little way with her hus- 
band, and was just called back 
She rose — ^looked at his face again — saw Arnaud was at 
hand — ^let Anne lead her into the next room, and shut the 
door 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

The matron who alone has stood 
When not a prop seemed left below, 

The first lorn hour of widowhood, 

Yet cheered and cheering all the while, 

With sad but unafiected smile — Ckristtan Year 

The four months’ wife was a widow before she was twenty- 
one, and there she sat in her loneliness, her maid weeping, 
seeking in vain for somethmg to say that might comfort 
her, and struck with fear at seeing her thus composed It 
might be said that she had not yet realised her situation, 
but the truth was, perhaps, that she was in the midst of 
the true realities She felt that her Guy was perfectly 
happy — Chappy beyond thought or comparison — ^and she was 
so accustomed to rejoice with him, that her mind had not 
yet opened to understand that his joy left her mourning 
and desolate 

Thus she remained motionless for some minutes, till she 
was startled by a sound of weeping — ^those fearful ovei- 
powermg sobs, so terrible in a strong man forced to give 
way 

Philip ! ” thought she , and witbal Guy’s words returned 
— ''It will be worse for him than for you Take care of 
him 

" I must go to him,” said she at once 
She took up a purple Prayer-book that she had un- 
consciously brought in her hand from Guy's bed, and walked 
downstairs, without pausing to think what she should say 
or do, or remembering how sne would naturally have shrunk 
from the sight of violent gnef 

Philip had retired to his own room the night before, over- 
whelmed by the first full view of the extent of the injuries 
he had infiicted, the first perception that pride and malevo- 
lence had been the true source of his prejudice and mis- 
conceptions, and for the first time conscious of the long- 
fostered conceit that had been his bane from boyhood All 
had flashed on him with the discovery of the tiue purpose 
of the demand which he thought had justified his persecu- 
saw the glory of Guy's character and the part 
he had acted, — ^the scales of self-admiration fell from his 
eyg, and he knew both himself and his cousin 
His sole comfort was m hope for the future, and in 
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devising how his brotherly afEection should for the rest of 
his life testify his altered mind, and atone for past ill-will 
This albne kept him from being completely crushed, for 
he by no means imagined how near the end was , and the 
physician, willing to spaie himself pain, left him in hopes, 
though knowing how it would be He slept but little, and 
was very languid in the morning , but he rose as soon as 
Arnaud came to him, in order not to occupy Arnaud’s time, 
as well as to be leady in case Guy should send for him 
again, auguring well from hearing that there was nothing 
Stirling above, hoping this was a sign that Guy was asleep 
So hoped the two seivants for a long lime, but at length, 
growing alarmed, after many consultations, they lesolved 
to knock at the door, and learn what was the state of 
things 

Pluhp likewise was full of anxiety, and coming to his 
loom door to listen for intelligence, it was the e morto of 
the passing Italians that first revealed to him the truth 
Guy dead, Amy widowed, himself the cause — ^he who had 
said he would never be answerable for the death of this 
young man 

Truly had Guy*s threat, that he would make him repent, 
been fulfilled He tottered back to his couch, and sank 
down, in a burst of anguish that swept away all the self- 
control that had once been his pride There Amabel found 
him stretched, face downwards, -quivering and convulsed 
by frightful sobs 

** Don’t — don’t, Philip,” said she, in her gentle voice 
“ Don’t cry so terribly ’ 

Without looking up, he made a gesture with his hand, 
as if to drive her away ** Don’t come here to reproach 
me » ” he muttered 

** No, no , don’t speak so I want you to hear me ; I 
have something for you from him If you would only 
listen, I want to tell you how happy and comfortable it 
was ” She took a chair and sat down by him, relieved on 
perceiving that the sobs grew a little less violent 

** It was very peaceful, very happy ” repeated she “ We 
ought to be very glad ” 

He turned round and glanced at her for a moment , but 
he could not bear to see her quiet face ** You don’t know 
what you say,” he gasped ** No , take care of yourself 
don't trouble yourself for such as me I ” 

** I must ; he desired me,” said Amabel ” You will be 
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happier, indeed, Philip, if you would only think what glory 
it IS, and that he is all safe, and has won the victory, and 
win have no more of those hard, hard struggles, andT bitter 
repentance It has been such a night, that it seems wrong 
to be sorry 

** Did you say he spoke of me again ^ 

“ Yes , heie is his Prayer-book Your father gave it to 
him, and he meant to have told you about it himself, only 
he could not talk yesterday evening, and could not part 
with it till 

Amy broke by opening the worn purple cover, and 
showing the name, in the Archdeacon’s writing ''He’s 
very fond of it,” she said , " it is the one he always uses ” 
(Alas < she had not learned to speak of him in the past 
tense ) 

Phihp held out his hand, but the agony of grief returned 
the next moment " My father, my father * He would 
have done him justice If he had lived, this would never 
have been * ” 

" That is over , you do him justice now,” said Amy 
"You did, indeed you did, make him quite happy He 
said so, again and again I never saw him so happy as 
when you began to get better I don’t think any one 
ever had so much happiness , and it never ceased, it was 
all quiet, and peace, and joy, till it brightened quite into 
perfect day — ^and the angel’s song I Don’t you remember 
yesterday, how clear and sweet his voice came out in that, 
and it was the last thing almost he said I believe ” — ^she 
lowered her voice — " I beheve he finished it among them ” 

The earnest placid voice, speaking thus, m calmness and 
simplicity, could not fail in sootlung him ; but he was 
so shaken and exhausted, that she had great difficulty m 
restoring him After a time, he lay perfectly still on the 
sofa, and she was sitting by, relieved by the tranquillity, 
when there was a knock at the door, and Amaud came in, 
and stood hesitating, as if he hardly knew how to begin 
The present fear of agitatmg her charge helped her now, 
when obliged to turn her thoughts to the subjects on which 
she knew Amaud was come She went to the door, and 
spoke low, hoping her cousm might not hear or understand 
How soon must it be ? " 

to-morrow,” said Amaud, looking down 
They say that so it must be , and the priest consents to 
have it in the churchyard here The brother of the clergy- 
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man is here, and would know if your ladyship would 
wish '' 

** I i^ill speak to him,” said Amabel, reluctant to send 
such messages through servants 

Let me,” said Philip, who understood what was going 
on and was of course impelled to spare her as much as 
possible 

Thank you,” said she, if you are able » ” 

** Oh, yes , I’ll go at once I ” 

‘‘ Stop,” said she, as he was setting forth , you don’t 
know what you are going to say ” 

He put his hand to his head in confusion 

Pie wished to be buried here,’ said Amabel, ” and ” 

But this renewal of the assurance of the death was too 
much 5 and covenng his face with his hands, he sank back 
in another paioxysm of violent sobs Amabel could not 
leave him 

“ Ask Mr Morris to be so good as to wait, and I will 
come directly,” said she, then returned to her task of 
comfort till slxe again saw Philip lying, with suspended 
faculties, in the repose of complete exhaustion 
She then went to Mr Moms, with a look and tone of 
composure that almost startled him, thanking him for his 
assistance in the arrangements The funeral was to be 
at sunrise the next day, before the villagers began to keep 
the feast of St Michael, and the 3 est was to be settled by 
Amaud and Mr Moiris He then said, somewhat reluc- 
tantly, that Ins brother had desired to know whether Lady 
Moiville wished to see him to-day, and begged to be sent 
for ; but Amy plainly perceived that he thought it very 
undesirable for his brother to have any duties to perform 
to-day She questioned herself whetlier she might not ask 
him to read to her, and whether it might be better for 
Philip ; but she thought she ought not to ask what might 
injure him merely for her own comfort; and, besides, 
Philip was entirely incapable of self-command, and it would 
not be acting fairly to expose him to the chance of discover- 
ing to a stranger, feelings that he would ordinarily guard so 
scrupulously 

She theiefore gratefully refused the offer, and Mr Morns 
veiy nearly thanked her for doing so Ho took his leave, 
and she knew she must return to her post , but first she 
indulged herself with one bnef visit to the room where 
all her cares and duties had lately centred A look — n 
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thought — piayer The beauteous expression theie fixed 
was a help, as it had evci been in life, and she went back 
again cheered and sustained 

Throughout that day she attended on her cousiiif whose 
bodily indisposition required as much care as his mind 
needed soothing She talked to him, read to him, tried 
to set ham the example of talang food, took thought for 
him as if he was the chief sufferer, as if it was the natural 
thing for her to do, working m the strength her husband 
had left her, and for him who had been his chief object of 
care She had no time to herself, except the few moments 
that she allowed herself now and then to spend in gazing 
at the dear face that was still her comfort and joy , until, 
at last, late in the evemng, she succeeded in reading Philip 
to sleep Then as she sat in the dim candlelight, with 
ever 3 rthing in silence, a sense of desolation came upon her, 
and she knew that she was alone 

At that moment a carriage thundered at the door, and 
she remembered for the first time that she was expecting her 
father and mother She softly left the room, and closed the 
door , and finding Anne in the next room, sent her down 
Meet mamma, Anne,” said she , “ tell her 1 am quite 
well Bring them here ” 

They entered , and there stood Amabel, her face a little 
flushed, just like, only calmer, the daughter they had parted 
with on her bndal day, four months ago She held up 
her hand as a sign of silence, and said 

” Hush > don't wake Phihp ” 

Mr Edmonstone was almost angry, and actually began 
an impatient exclamation, but broke it off with a sob, 
caught her in has arms, kissed her, and then buned his face 
m his handkerchief Mrs Edmonstone, still aghast at the 
tidings they had met at Vicenza, and alarmed at her un- 
natural composure, embraced her , held her for some 
moments, then looked anxiously to see her weep But 
there was not a tear, and her voice was itself, though low 
and weak, as, while her father began pacing up and down, 
she repeated jr 

« ’ ^^P beea so ill aU day ” 

Philip— pshaw ' ” said Mr Edmonstone hastily " How 
are ^u yourself, my poor darling ? ” 

well, thank you,” said Amy There is a room 
ready for you 

Mrs Edmonstone was extremely alarmed, sure that this 
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was a grief too deep for outward tokens, and had no peace 
till she had made Amabei consent to come up with her, 
and gc^at once to bed To this she agreed, after she had 
rung iot Amaud, and stood with him in the corridor, to 
desire him to go at once to Captain Morville, as softly as 
he could, and when he waked, to say Mr and Mrs Edmon- 
stone were come, but she thought he had better not see them 
to-night, to tell him from her that she wished him good- 
night, and hoped he would sleep quietly **And, Arnaud, 
take care you do not let him know the hour to-morrow 
Perhaps, as he is so tired, he may sleep till afterwards ” 

Mrs Edmonstone was very impatient of this colloquy, 
and glad when Amabel ended it, and led the way upstairs 
She entered her little room, then quietly opened another 
dooi, and Mrs Edmonstone found herself standing by the 
bed, where that which was mortal lay, with its face bright 
with the impress of immortahty 
The shock was great, for he was indeed as a son to her , 
but her fears for Amabel would not leave room for any 
other thought 

** Is not he beautiful ^ ” said Amy, with a smile like his 
own 

**My dear, my dear, you ought not to be here,’^ said 
Mrs Edmonstone, trying to lead her away 

‘‘ If you would let me say my prayers here I ** said she 
submissively 

I think not I don’t know how to refuse, if it would 
be a comfort,” said Mrs Edmonstone, much distressed , 
*^but I can’t think it right The danger is greater after. 
And surely, my poor dear child, you have a reason for not 
risking yourself ! ” 

Go, mamma, I ought not to have brought you here , 
I forgot about infection,” said Amabel, with the tranquilhty 
which her mother had hoped to shake by her allusion '' I 
am coming ” 

She took up Guy’s watch and a book from the table by 
the bedside, and came back to her sleeping-room She 
wound up tlxe watch, and then allowed her mother to un- 
dress her, answering all her inquiries about her health m a 
gentle, indifferent, matter-of-fact way She said little of 
Guy, but that httle was without agitation, and in due time 
she lay down in bed StiH, whenever Mrs Edmonstone 
looked at her, there was no sleep in her eyes, and at last 
she persuaded her to leave her, on the plea that being 
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watched made her more wakeful, as she did not like to see 
mamma sitting up 

Almost as soon as it was hght, Mis Edmons^ne le- 
turned, and was positively fnghtened , for there stood 
Amabel, dressed m her white muslin, her white bonnet, and 
her deep lace wedding-veil All her glossy hair was hidden 
away, and her face was placid as ever, though there was a 
red spot on each cheek She saw her mother’s alarm, and 
reassured her by speakmg calmly 

You know I nave nothing else but colours , I should 
hke to wear this, if you will let me ” 

But, dearest, you must not — cannot go ” 

^‘It is very near We often walked there together I 
would not if I thought it would hurt me , but I wish it very 
much mdeed At home by Michaelmas * ” 

Mrs Edmonstone yielded, though her mind misgave her, 
comforted by hoping for the much desired tears But 
Amabel, who used to cry so easily for a tnfle, had now 
not a tear Her gnef was as yet too deep, or perhaps 
more truly sorrow and mourmng had not begun while 
the influence of her husband’s spiiit was about her still 
It was time to set forth, and the small party of mourners 
met in the long corndor Mr Edmonstone would have 
given his daughter his arm, but she said 

“ I beg your paidon, dear papa, I don’t think I can , 
and she walked alone and firmly 
It was a strange sight that English funeral, so far from 
England The bearers were Itahan peasants There was 
a sheet thrown over the cofiin instead of a paU, and this, 
with the white dress of the young widow, gave the efiect 
of the emblematic whiteness of a child’s funeral , and the 
impression was heightened by the floating curling white 
clouds of vapour rising in strange shrouded shadowy forms, 
like spint mourners, from the narrow ravines round the 
graveyard, and the snowy mountains shining in the mom- 
mg light against the sky 

Gliding almost like one of those white wreaths of mist, 
Amabel walked alone, tearless and calm, her head bent 
down, and her long veil fafling round her m full hght folds, 
g when it had caught the purple hght on her wedding-day 
Her parents were close behind, weepmg more for the living 
th^ the dead, though Guy had a fast hold of their hearts , 
and his own mother could scarce have loved him better 
than Mrs Edmonstone did Lastly, weie Anne and Amaud, 
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sincere mourners, especially Arnaud, who had loved and 
cherished his young master from childhood 

They went to the stranger's comei of the graveyard, 
for of -^ourse the church did not open to a member of an- 
other communion of the visible church , but around them 
were the hills in which he had read many a meamng, and 
which had echoed a response to his last chant with the 
promise of the blessing of peace 
The blessing of peace came in the precious Enghsh 
burial-service, as they laid him to rest in the earth, beneath 
the spreading chestnut-tree, rendered a home by those 
words of hiS Mother Church — the mother who had guided 
each of his steps in his oiphaned life It was a distant 
grave, far from his home and kindred, but in a hallowed 
spot, and a most fair one , and there might his mortal 
frame meetly rest till the day when he should rise, while 
from their ancestral tombs should likewise awaken the 
forefathers whose sms were indeed visited on him in his 
early death , but, thanks to Him who giveth the victory, 
in death without the sting 

Amabel, in obedience to a sign from her mother, sat on 
a root of the tree while the Lesson was read, and after- 
wards she moved forward and stood at the edge of the 
grave, her hands tightly clasped, and her head somewhat 
raised, as if her spirit was following her husband to his 
repose above, rather than to his earthly resting-place 
The service was ended, and she was taking a last long 
gaze, while her mother, in the utmost anxiety, was striving 
to make up her mind to draw her away, when suddenly 
a tall gaunt figure was among them — ^his face ghastly pale, 
and full of despair and bewilderment — ^his step uncertain — 
his dress disordered 

Amabel turned, went up to him, laid her hand on his 
arm, and Said softly, and quietly looking up m his face, 
** It IS over now, Philip , you had better come home 
Not attempting to withstand her, he obeyed as if it was 
his only instinct It was hke some vision of a guiding, 
succouring spint, as she moved on, slowly gliding in her 
white draperies Mrs Edmonstone watched her in un- 
speakable awe and amazement, almost overpowering l^r 
anxieties It seemed as impossible that the one should be 
Amy as that the other should be Philip , her gentle little 
chtigmg daughter, or her proud, imperturbable, self-reliant 
nephew 
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But it was Amy's own face, wlien they entered the 
corridor and she turned back her veil, showing her hushed 
and heated cheeks, at the same time opening Phihp's dooi 
and saying, “ Now you must rest, for you ough1> not to 
have come out Lie down, and let mamma read to you " 
Mrs Edmonstone was reluctant, but Amy looked up 
earnestly and said, “Yes, dear mamma, I should like to 
be alone a httie while 

She then conducted her father to the sitting-room upstairs 
“I will give you the papers,^’ she said, and leaving 
him, returned immediately 

“ This IS his will," she said “ You will tell me if there 
is an3rfching I must do at once Here is a letter to Mr 
Markham, and another to Mr Dixon, it you will be so 
kmd as to write and enclose them Thank you, dear papa " 
She drew a blottmg-book towards him, saw that there 
was ink and pen, and left him too much appalled at her 
ways to say anything 

His task was less hard than the one she had set her 
mother Strong excitement had earned Phihp to the 
graveyard as soon as he learned what was passmg He 
could hardly return even with Amaud's support, and he had 
only just reached his sofa before he fell into a fainting-fit 
It was long before he gave any sign of returning hfe, 
and when he opened his eyes and saw Mrs Edmonstone, 
he closed them almost immediately, as if unable to meet 
her look It was easier to treat him in his swoon than 
afterwards She knew nothing of his repentance and con- 
fession, she only knew he had abused her confidence, 
led Laura to act insincerely, and been the cause of Guy's 
death She did not know how bitterly he accused himself, 
and though she could not but see he was miserable, she 
could by no means fathom his wretchedness nor guess 
that her very presence made him conscious how far he 
had fallen He was so ill that she could not manifest her 
displeasure, nor show anything but sohcitude for his rehef , 
but her kindness was entirely to his condition, not to 
himself , and perceiving this, while he thought his con- 
fession had been received, greatly aggravated his distress, 
owned within himself that he well deserved it 
bhe found that he was in no state for being read to , he 
was completely exhausted, and suffenng from violent head- 
acne So when she could conscientiously say that to be left 
quiet was the best thing for him, she went to her daughter 
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Amabel was lying on her bed, her Bible open by her , 
not exactly reading, but as if she was now and then finding 
a veiso and dwelling on it Gentle and serene she looked , 
but 'JSpTild she never weep ^ would those quiet blue eyes be 
always sleepless and tearless ^ 

She asked anxiously for Philip, and throughout the day 
he seemed to be her care She did not try to get up and 
go to him, but she was continually begging her mother 
to see about him It was a harassing day for poor Mrs 
Edmonstone She would have been glad to have sat by 
Amabel all the time, writing to Charles, or hearing her 
talk Amy had much to say, for she wished to make her 
mother share the perfect peace and thankfulness that had 
been breathed upon her during those last hours with her 
husband, and she liked to tell the circumstances of his ill- 
ness and his precious sayings, to one who would tieasure 
them almost like herself She spbke with her face turned 
away, so as not to see hei mother’s tears, but her mild voice 
unwavering, as if secure m the happiness of these recollec- 
tions This was the only comfort of Mrs Edmonstone’s 
day , but when she heard her husband’s boots creaking in 
the corridor, it was a sure sign that he was in some per- 
plexity, and that she must go and help him to write a 
letter, or make some arrangement Phihp, too, needed 
attention , but excellent nurse as Mrs Edmonstone was, 
she only made him worse The more he felt she was his 
kind aunt still, the more he saw how he had wounded hex, 
and that her pardon was an effort The fond, spontaneous, 
unreserved affection — almost petting — ^which he had weU- 
nigh dared to contemn, was gone , her manner was only 
that of a considerate nurse Much as he longed for a word 
of Laura, he did not dare to lead to it, — indeed, he was 
so far from speaking to her of any subject which touched 
him, that he did not presume even to inquire for Amabel, 
he only heard of her through Amaud 

At night sheer exhaustion worked its own cure , he slept 
soundly, and awoke in the mormng revived He heard 
from Amaud that Lady Morville was pretty well, but had 
not slept, and presently Mrs Edmonstone came in and 
took pains to make him comfortable, but with an involun- 
tary dryness of manner She told him his uncle would come 
to see him as soon as he was up, if he felt equal to talking 
over some business Philip’s brain reeled with dismay and 
consternation, for it flashed on him that he was heir of 
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RedclyfEe He must profit by the death he had caused , 
he had slam, and he must take possession of the lands 
which, with loathing and horror, he remembered that he 
had almost coveted Nothing more was wanting ^here 
was little consolation in remembering that the inheritance 
would clear away all difficulties in the way of his marriage 
He had sinned , wealth did not alter ms fault, and his 
spint could not brook that if spumed m poverty, he should 
be received for his riches He honoured his aunt for being 
cold and reserved, and could not bear the idea of seeing his 
uncle ready to meet him half-way 

After the first shock he became anxious to have the meet- 
ing over, know the worst and hear on what ground he 
stood with Laura As soon as he was dressed, he sent a 
message to announce that he was ready, and lay on the 
sofa awaiting his uncle’s arnval, as patiently as he could 
Mr Edmonstone, meantime, was scrpwmg up his courage 
— not that he meant to say a word of Laura, — Philip was 
too unwell to be told his opmion of him, but now he had 
ceased to rely on his nephew, he began to dread him and 
his overbearing ways , and besides he had a peifect horror 
of witnessing agitation 

At last he came, and Philip rose to meet him with a 
feehng of shame and mfenonty most new to him 

Don’t, don’t, I beg,” said Mr Edmonstone, with what 
was meant for digmty ” Lie still , you had much better 
My stars ^ how fil you look • ” he exclaimed, startled by 
Phihp’s altered face and figure ** You have had a sharpish 
touch , but you are better, eh ? ” 

“ Yes, thank you ” 

“ Well , I thought I had better come and speak to you, 
if you felt up to it Here is^ — here is — I hope it is all right 
and legal , but that you can teU better than I , and you 
are concerned m it anyhow Here is poor Guy’s will, 
which we thought you had better look over, if you liked, 
and felt equal, eh ^ ” 

“ Thank you,” said Phihp, holding out his hand , but 
Mr Edmonstone withheld it, trying his patience by an 
endless quantity of discursive half-sentences, apparently 
without connection with each other, about disappointment, 
and hopes, and being sorry, and prospects, and its ” being 
an unpleasant thing,” and “best not raise his expecta- 
tions , ” dunng all which time Philip, expecting to hear 
of Laura, and his heart beating so last as to renew the 
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sensation of faintness, waited in vam, and strove to gather 
the meaning, and find out whether he was forgiven, almost 
doubting whether the confusion was in his own mind or in 
his uncle’s words However, at last the meaning bolted 
out in one comprehensive sentence, when Mr Edmonstone 
thought he had sufficiently prepared him for his disappoint- 
ment — Poor Amy is to be confined in the spring ’’ 

There Mr Edmonstone stopped short, very much afraid 
of the effect , but Philip raised himself, his face brightened, 
as if he was greatly relieved, and from his heart he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Thank Heaven t 

** That’s right » that is very well said ^ ” answered Mi 
Edmonstone, very much pleased “ It would be a pity it 
should go out of the old line after all , and it’s a very 
generous thing in you to say so ” 

Oh, no < ” said Philip, shnnking into himself at even 
such praise as this 

'' Well, well,” said his uncle, you will see he has thought 
of you, be it how it may There ' I only hope it is right , 
though it does seem rather queer, appointing poor little Amy 
executor rather than me If I had but been here in time * 

But ’twas Heaven’s will , and so It does not signify, 

after aU, if it is not quite formal We understand each 
other 

The wiU was on a sheet of letter-paper, in Amaud’s stiff 
French handwriting , it was witnessed by the two Mr 
Momses, and signed on the 27th of September, in very frail 
and feeble characters Amabel and Markham were the 
executors, and Amabel was to be sole guardian, in case 
of the birth of a child If it was a son, ;^io,ooo was left 
to Philip himself, if not, he was to have aU the plate, 
furmture, etc , of Redclyfie, with the exception of what- 
ever Lady MorviUe might choose for herself 
Philip scarcely legarded the legacy (though it smoothed 
away ms chief difficulties) as more than another of those 
ill-requited benefits which were weighing him to the earth 
He read on to a sentence which reproached him so acutely* 
that he would wiHingly have hidden from it, as he had 
done from Guy’s countenance It was the bequest of :£$ooo 
to Elizabeth Wellwood Sebastian Dixon’s debts were to 
be paid off , ^1000 was left to Manaime Dixon, and the 
rest of the personal property was to be Amabel’s 
He gave back the paper, with only the words, Thank 
you He did not feel as if it was for him to speak * and Mr* 
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Edmonstone hesitated, made an attempt at congratulating 
him, broke down, and asked if it was properly drawn up 
He ^anced at the begmmng and end, said it wa^quite 
correct, and laid bis head down, as if the examination had 
been a great deal of trouble 

“ And what do you think of Amyl’s being under age ^ ” 
fidgeted on Mr Edmonstone ^‘How is she to act, poor 
dear I Shall I act for her ^ ” 

She will soon be of age,” said Phibp wearily 
In January, poor darhng Who would have thought 
how it would have been with her ^ I httle thought, last 
May — ^but, holloa * what have I been at ? ” cned he, jump- 
mg up m a great fnght, as Phihp, so weak as to be over- 
come by the least agitation, changed countenance, covered 
his face with his hands, and turned away with a suppressed 
sob “ I didn’t mean it, I am sure » Here < mamma * ” 

“ No, no,” said Philip, recovenng, and sitting up , ‘‘ don’t 
call her, I beg There is nothmg the matter ” 

Mr Edmonstone obeyed , but he was too much afraid of 
causing a renewal of agitation to continue the conversation , 
and after walking about the room a little while, and shaking 
it more than Phihp could well bear, he went away to write 
his letters 

In the meantime, Amabel had been spending her morning 
m the same qruet way as the former day She wrote part 
of a letter to Laura, and walked to the graveyard, rather 
against her mother’s wish , but she was so good and obe- 
dient, it was impossible to thwart her, though Mrs Edmon- 
stone was surpnsed at her proposal to join her father and 
Phihp at tea Do you hke it, my dear ^ ” 

** He told me to take care of him,” said Amabel 
** I cannot feel that he deserves you should worry your- 
self about him,” said Mrs Edmonstone **If you knew 
all ” 

do know all, mamma — if you mean about Laura 
Surely you must forgive Think how he repents What, 
have you not had his letter Then how did you know ^ ” 
'‘I learned it from Laura herself Her trouble at his 
illness revealed it Do you say he has written ? ” 

'' Yes, mamma , he told Guy all about it, and was very 
sorry, and wrote as soon as he was able Guy sent you a 
long message He was so anxious about it ” 

Amabel showed more eagerness to understand the state 
Df the case, than she had about anything else She urged 
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that Philip should be spoken to, as soon as possible, saying 
the suspense must be grievous, and dwelling on his le- 
pcnt^ce Mrs Edmonstone promised to speak to paxDa, 
and this satisfied her , but she held her resolution of meet- 
ing Philip that evening, looking on him as a charge left 
by her husband, and conscious that, as she alone under- 
stood how deep was his sorrow, she could make the time 
spent with her parents less embarrassing 

Her piesence always soothed him, and regard for her 
kept her father quiet , so that the evening passed off very 
well Mrs Edmonstone waited on both , and, in Amy^s 
presence, was better able to resume her usual manner 
towards her nephew, and he sat wondenng at the placidity 
of Amy's pale face Her hair was smoothed back, and 
she wore a cap — the loss of her long shady curls helping 
to maik the change from the biight days of her girl- 
hood , but the mournfulness of her countenance did not 
mar the purity and serenity that had always been its great 
charactenstic , and in the faint sweet smile with which 
she received a kind word or attention, there was a like- 
ness to that peculiar and beautiful expression of her hus- 
band's, so as, m spite of the great difference of feature and 
colouring, to give her a resemblance to him 

All this day had been spent by Mr Edmonstone in a 
fret to get away fiom Recoara, and his wife was hardly 
less desirous to leave it than himself, for she could have 
no peace or comfort about Amabel, till she had her safely 
at home Still she dreaded proposing the departure, and 
even more the departure itself , and, in spile of Mr Edmon- 
stone's impatience, she let her alone till she had her mourn- 
ing , but when, after two days of hard work, Anne had 
nearly managed to complete it, she made up her mind to 
tell her daughter that they ought to set out 

Amabel replied by mentioning Philip She deemed him 
a sort of trust, and had been reposing in the thought of 
making him a reason for lingering in the scene where the 
brightness of her life had departed from her Mrs Edmon- 
stone would not allow that she ought to remain for his 
sake, and told her it was her duty to resolve to leave the 
place She said, Yes, but for him , and it ended in Mrs 
Edmonstone going, without telling her, to inform him that 
she thought Amy ought to be at home as soon as possible , 
but thot it difhciH to pic\nl her, because she 
tliought him as yet not well enougii to be left He was, of 
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course, shocked at being thus considered, and as soon as 
he next saw Amabel, told her, with great earnestness, that 
he could not bear to see her remaining there on his ac^unt , 
that he was almost weU, and meant to leave Recoaia very 
soon , the journey was very easy ; the sea voyage would 
be the best tbmg for him, and he should be glad to get to 
the regimental doctor at Corfu 

Amabel sighed, and knew she ought to be convinced 
The very pam it gave her to lose sight of that green grave, 
the chestnut-tree, and the white mountain , to leave the 
rooms and passages which stiU, to her ears, were haunted 
by Guy’s hushed step and voice, and to part with the win- 
dow where she used each wakeful night to retrace lus profile 
as he had stood pausing before telling her of his exceeding 
happiness ; that very pam made her think that opposition 
would be selfish She must go some time or other, and it 
v/as foolish to defer the struggle , she must not detam her 
parents m an infected place, nor keep her mother from 
Charles She therefore consented, and let them do what 
they pleased — only insisting on Arnaud’s being left with 
Phihp 

Philip did not think this necessary, but yielded, when 
she urged it as a relief to her own mind, and Ainaud, 
though unwilling, and used to his own way, could make 
no objection when she asked it as a peisonal favour Ar- 
naud was, at his own earnest wish, to continue in her sei vice , 
and, as soon as Philip was able to embark, was to follow 
her to Holly well 

AU this time nothing passed about Laura Amabel 
asked several times whether papa had spoken, but was 
always answered, '‘Not yet;” and at last Mis Edmon- 
stone, after vainly trying to persuade him, was obliged to 
give it up The truth was, he could not begin , he was 
afraid of his nephew, and so unused to assume superiority 
over him that he did not know what to do, and found all 
lands of reasons for avoiding the embarrassing scene Since 
Philip still must be dealt with cautiously, better not enter 
on the subject at all When reminded that the suspense 
was worse than anything, he said no one could tell how 
things would* turn out, and grew angry with his wife for 
wishing him to make up a shameful afeir like tliat, when 
poor Guy had not been dead a week, and he had been the 
death of him ; but it was just like mamma, she always 
spoiled him He had a great mind to vow never to con- 
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sent to his daughter's marrying such an overbearing, prag- 
matical fellow , she ought to be ashamed of even thinking 
of hiir\ when he was no better than her bi other's murderer 
After this tirade, Mrs Edmonstone might well feel obhged 
to tell Amabel, that papa must not be pressed any further ; 
and, of course, if he would not speak she could not (nor did 
she wish it) 

Then, mamma," said Amabel, with the air of decision 
that had lately grown on her, ** I must tell him I beg 
your pardon,'^ she added imploiingly , but mdeed I 
must It IS hard on him not to hear that you had not 
his letter, and that Laura has told I know Guy would 
wish me, so don't be displeased, dear mamma " 

“ I can't be displeased with anything you do " 

‘‘ And you give me leave > " 

To be sure I do — ^leave to do anything but hurt your- 
self " 

And would it be wrong foi me to oEer to write to 
him ^ No one else will, and it will be sad for him not 
to hear It cannot be wrong, can it ^ " said she, as the 
fingers of her right hand squeezed her wedding-iing, a habit 
she had taken up of late 

** Certainly not, my poor darling Do just as you think 
fit I am sorry for him, for I am sure he is in great trouble, 
and I should hke him to be comforted — ^if he can But, 
Amy, you must not ask me to do it He has disappointed 
me too much " 

Mis Edmonstone left the room in tears 
Amabel went up to the window, looked long at the 
chestnut-tiee, then up into the sky, sat down, and leaned 
her forehead on her hand in meditation, until she rose up, 
cheered and sustained, as if she had been holding council 
with her husband. 

She did not overestimate Philip's sufferings from sus- 
pense and anxiety He had not heard a word of Laura , 
how she had borne his illness, nor how much displeasure his 
confession had brought upon her , nor could he learn what 
hope there was that his repentance was accepted He did 
not venture to ask , for after engaging to leave all to them, 
could he intrude his own concerns on them at such a time > 
It was but a twelvemonth since he had saddened and 
shadowed Gujr's short life and love with the very suffering 
from uncertainty that he found so hard to bear. As he 
remembered this, he had a sort of fierce satisfaction m 
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endurmg this retributive justice ; though there were moods 
when he felt the torture so acutely, that it seemed to him 
as if his brain would turn if he saw them depart, agd. was 
left behind to this disti acting doubt 

The day had come, on which they were to take their first 
stage as far as Vicenza, and bis last hopes were fading 
He tned to lose the sense of misery by bestirring himself in 
the preparations , but he was too weak, and Mrs Edmon- 
stone, insisting on his attempting no more, sent him back 
to his own sitting-room 

Presently there was a knock, and in came Amabel, dressed, 
foi the first time, in her weeds, the blackness and width of 
her sweeping crape making hei young face look smaller 
and paler, wlule she held in her hand some leaves of chest- 
nut, that showed where she had been She smiled a little 
as she came in, saying, '' I am come to you for a little 
quiet, out of the bustle of packing up I want you to do 
something for me 
“ Anything for you ” 

It IS what you will like to do,” said she, with that smile, 
for it IS more for htm than for me Could you, without 
teasing yourself, put that into Latin for me, by and by ? 
I think it should be in Latin, as it is in a foreign country ” 
She gave him a paper m her own writing 

GUY MORVILLE, 

OF REDCLYFFE, ENGLAND 

DIED THE EVE OF ST MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS, l8— 
AGED 21 I 

1 BELIEVE IN THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS 

Will you be so kind as to give it to Arnaud when it is 
done ? ” she contmued • " he will send it to the man who 
is making the cross I think the kind people here will 
respect it 

** Yes,” said Philip, ** it is soon done, and thank you for 
letting me do it But, Amy, I would not alter your choice ^ 
yet there is one that seems to me more apphcable ‘ Greater 
love hath no man ' " 

“ I know what you mean,” said Amy , ” but that has so 
high a meaning that he could not bear it to be applied to 
him ” 
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‘‘ Or rather, what right have I to quote it ? said Philip 
bitteily His friend ^ No, Amy , you should rather 
choose, ' If thine enemy thirst, give him drink , for in so 
doing-^thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head * I am 
sure they are burnmg on mme,^’ and he pressed his hand on 
his forehead 

'‘Don't say such tbmgs We both know that, at the 
worst of times, he looked on you as a sincere friend " 
Philip groaned, and she thought it best to go on to some- 
thing else “ I like this best," she said “ It will be nice 
to think of far away I should like, too, for these Italians to 
see the stranger has the same creed as themselves " 

After a moment's pause, during which he looked at the 
paper, he said, “ Amy, I have one thing to ask of you Will 
you write my name in the Prayer-book ^ " 

"That I will," said she, and Philip drew it from under 
the sofa cushion, and began putting together his pocket 
gold pen While he was doing this, she said, " Will you 
wiite to me sometimes ? I shall be so anxious to know 
how you get on " 

" Yes, thank youj'^ said he, with a sigh, as if he would 
fain have said more 

She paused , then said abruptly, " Do you know they 
never had your letter ^ " 

" Ha » Good heavens * " cued he, starting up in con- 
sternation , " then they don't know it » " 

" They do Sit down, Philip, and hear I wanted to tell 
you about it They know it Poor Laura was so unhappy 
when you were lU, that mamma made it out from her " 

He obeyed the hand that invited him back to his seat, and 
turned his face earnestly towards her He must let her be 
his comforter, though a moment before his mind would 
have revolted at troubling the newly-made widow with his 
love affairs Amabel told him, as fully and clearly as she 
could, how the truth had come out, how gently Laura had 
been dealt with, how Charles had been trying to soften his 
father, and papa had not said one angry word to her 

" They forgive her Oh, Amy, thanks indeed » You 
have taken away one of the heaviest burdens I am glad, 
indeed, that she spoke first For my own part, I see through 
all their kindness and consideration, how they regard me " 
“ They know how sorry you are, and that you wrote to 
tell all," said Amabel " They forgive, indeed they do , but 
they cannot bear to speak about it just yet " 
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If you forgive, Amy,” said he, m a husky voice, '' I 
may hope for pardon from any ” 

Hush I don’t say that You have been so kind, all this 
time, and we have felt together so much, that no ori^ could 
help forgetting anything that went before Then you will 
write to me , and will you tell me how to direct to you ? ” 
You will write to me ? ” cried Philip, brightening for a 
moment with glad surprise ^‘Oh, Amy, you will quite 
overpower me with your goodness I — ^The coals of fire,” he 
finished, sinking his voice, and again pressing his hand to 
his brow 

** You must not speak so, Philip ” Then looking at him, 

Is your head aching ” 

“ Not so much aching as — ^he paused, and exclaimed, as 
if earned away in spite of himself — “ almost bursting with 
the thoughts of — of you Amy — of him whom I knew too 
late — ^wilfully misunderstood, envied, persecuted , who — 
oh » Amy, Amy, if you could guess at the anguish of but 
one of my thoughts, you would know what the first mur- 
derer meant when he said, ‘ My pumshment is greater than 
I can bear ’ ” 

** I can’t say don’t think,” said Amy, in her sweet, calm 
tone , ** for I have seen how happy repentance made him 
but I know it must be dreadful I suppose the worse it is 
at the time, the better it must be afterwards And I am 
sure this Prayer-book” — ^she had her hand on it all the 
time, as if it was a pleasure to hei to touch it again — must 
be a comfort to you Did you not see that he made me 
give it to you to use that day, when, if ever, there was 
pardon and peace ” 

“I remember,” said Philip, in a low, grave, heartfelt 
tone , and as she took the pen, and was writing his name 
below the old inscription, he added, ‘‘ And the date, Amy, 
and — ^yes,” as he saw her wnte From G M ” — but put 
from A F M too Thank you* One thing more” — 
he hesitated and spoke very low — "you must write it in 
what you said when you came to fetch me that day-—* A 
broken ’ ^ 

As she finished writing, Mrs Edmonstone came in ** My 
itoy, all IS ready We must go Good-bye, Philip,” said 
she, in the tone of one so eager for departure as to fancy 
farewells would hasten it j&owever, she was not more 
eager than Mr Edmonstone, who rushed in to hurry them 
off, shaking hands cordially with Philip, and telling him to 
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make haste and lecover his good looks Amabel held out 
hei hand She would fain have said something cheenng, but 
the power failed her A deep colour came into her cheeks , 
she dr^Sv her thick black veil over her face, and turned away 
Philip came downstairs with them, saw her enter the 
carnage, followed by her mother, Mr Edmonstone outside 
He remembered the gay smile with which he last saw her 
seated in that carnage, and the active figure that had 
sprung after her , he thought of the kind bnght eyes that 
had pleaded with him for the last time, and recollected the 
suspicions and the pride with which he had plumed himself 
on his rejection, ana thrown away the last chance 
Should he ever see Amabel again > He gioaned and 
went back to the deserted rooms 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
And see 

If aught of sprightly, fresh, or free, 

With the calm sweetness may compaie 
Of the pale form half slumbering theie 
Therefore this one dear couch about 
We linger hour by hour 
The love that each to each we boar. 

All treasures of enduring care, 

Into her lap we pour — Lyta Innoccntiwn 

The brother and sisters, left at home together, had been 
a very sad and silent paity, unable to attempt comforting 
each other Charlotte's grief was wild and ungovernable , 
breaking out into fits of sobbing, and attending to nothing 
till she was abashed first by a reproof from Mr Ross, and 
next by the description of Amabel's conduct , when she 
grew ashamed and set herself to atone, by double care, for 
her neglect of Charles's comforts 
Charles, howevei, wanted her little He had lathei be 
let alone After one exclamation of, My poor Amy » " he 
said not a word of lamentation, but lay hour after hour 
without speaking, dwelling on the happy days ho had spent 
with Guy-— -companion, fiiend, brother — the first beam that 
had brightened his existence, and taught him to make it 
no longer cheerless , musing on the bnlhant promise that 
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had been cut off , remembenng his hopes for his most be- 
loved sister, and feeling his sorrow with imagining hers 
It was his first gnef, and a very deep one He seemed to 
have no comfoit but in Mi Ross, who contrived to come 
to him every day, and would tell him how fully he shared 
his affection and admiration for Guy, how he had marvelled 
at his whole character, as it had shown itself more especially 
at the time of his marriage, when his chastened temper 
had been the more remarkable in so young a man, with the 
world opening on him so bnghtly As to the promise lost, 
that indeed, Mr Ross owned, and pleased Charles by say- 
ing how he had hoped to watch its fulfilment, but he 
spoke of its having been, in truth, no bhght, only that 
those fair blossoms were removed where nothing could 
check their full development or mar their beauty "‘The 
hope in earthly furrows sown, would ripen in the sky , '' 
Charles groaned, saying it was hard not to see it, and they 
might speak as they would, but that would not comfort him 
in thinking of his sister What was his sorrow to hers ^ 
But Mr Ross had strong trust in AmabeFs depth and calm 
resignation He said her spirit of yielding would suppoit 
her, that as in di owning or fallmg, struggling is fatal, when 
quietness saves, so it would be with her , and that even 
in this greatest of ah tnals she would nse instead of being 
crushed, with all that was good and beautiful in her purified 
and refined Charles heard, strove to believe and be con- 
soled, and brought out his letters trying, with voice break- 
ing down, to show Mr Ross how truly he had judged of 
Amy, then listened with a kind of pleasure to the reports of 
the homely but touching laments of aU the village 
Laura did not, like her brother and sister, seek for con- 
solation from Mr Ross or Mary She went on her own 
way, saying httle, fulfilling her household cares, writing 
all the letters that nobody else would wiite, providing for 
Charles’s ease, and looking thoroughly cast down and 
wretched, but saying nothing , conscious that her brothei 
and sister did not believe her affection for Guy equal to 
theirs , and Charles was too much dejected, and too much 
displeased with Philip, to tiy to console her 
It was a rehef to hear at length that the travellers had 
landed, and would be at home in the evening , not till 
late, wrote Mrs Edmonstone, because she thought it best 
for Amabel to go at once to her room, her own old room, 
for she particularly wished not to be moved fiom it 
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The evening had long closed in , poor Bustle had been 
shut up in Charlotte's room, and the three sat together 
round the fire, unable to guess how they should meet her, 
and thinking how they had lately been looking forward 
to gieeting their bnde, as they used proudly to call her 
Charles dwelt on that talk on the green, and his ^‘when 
shall we three meet again ^ " and spoke not a word , Laura 
tried to read , and Charlotte heard false alarms of wheels , 
but all were so still, that when the wheels really came, 
they were heard all down the turnpike road, and along the 
lane, before they sounded on the gravel drive 
Laura and Charlotte lan into the hall , Charles reached 
his crutches, but his hands shook so much that he could 
not adjust them, and was obhged to sit down, nsmg the 
next minute as the black figures entered together Amy's 
sweet face was pressed to his, but neithei spoke That 
agitated My dear, dear Charlie ' " was his mother's, as 
she threw her arms round hum, with redoubled kisses and 
streaming tears , and there was a trembhng tone in his 
father's Well, Charhe boy, how have you got on without 
us ^ " 

They sat down, Charles with his sister beside him, and 
holding a hand steadier than his own, but hot and fevensh 
to the touch He leaned forward to look at her face, and, 
as if in answer, she turned it on him It was the old face, 
paler and thinner, and the eyehds had a hard reddened look, 
from want of sleep , but Charles, like his mother at first, 
was almost awed by the melancholy serenity of the Expres- 
sion Have you been quite well ^ " she asked, m a voice, 
which sounded strangely f amihar in its fond, low tones 
Yes, quite " 

There was a pause, followed by an interchange of question 
and answer between the others, on the journey, and on 
vanous httle home circumstances Presently Mrs Edmon- 
stone said Amy had better come upstairs 

“ I have not seen Bustle," said Amy, looking at Charlotte 
** He IS m my room," faltered Charlotte 
** I should like to see him " 

Charlotte hastened away, glad to wipe her tears when 
outside the door Poor Bustle had been watching for his 
master ever since his departure, and hearing the sounds of 
arnval, was wild to escape from his prison He rushed out 
the moment the door was open, and was scratching to be 
let into the drawing-room before Charlotte could come up 
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with, him He dashed in, laid his head on Amabel* s knee, 
and wagged his tail for welcome , gave the same greeting 
to Mr and Mrs Edmonstone, but only for a moment, for 
he ran restlessly seeking round the room, came to dooi , 
and by his wistful looks made Charlotte let him out She 
followed him, and dropping on her knees as soon as she was 
outside, pressed her forehead to his glossy black head, 
whispered that it was of no use, he would never come back 
The dog burst from her, and the next moment was smelling 
and wagging his tail at a portmanteau, which he knew as 
well as she did, and she could hardly refrain from a great 
outbuist of sobbing as she thought what joy its airival 
had hitherto been 

Suddenly Bustle bounded away, and as Charlotte stood 
trying to compose herself enough to return to the diawing- 
room, she heard the poor fellow whining to be let in at 
Guy’s bedroom dooi At the same time the drawmg- 
room door opened, and anxious that Amy should neither 
see nor hear him, she lan aftei him, admitted him, and 
shut heiself in -with him in the dark, where, with her hands 
in his long silky curls, and sitting on the ground, she sobbed 
over him as long as he would submit to her caresses 
Amabel meantime returned to her room, and looked round 
on its well-known aspect with a sad smile, as she thought 
of the prayer wnth which she had quitted it on her bridal 
day, and did not feel as if it had been unanswered , for 
surely the hand of a Father had been with her to support 
her through her great affliction 
Though she said she was very well, her mother made her 
go to bed at once, and Laura attended on her with a sort 
of frightened, respectful tenderness, hardly able to bear 
her looks of gratitude The first time the two sisters were 
alone, Amabel said, '' Philip is much better 
Laura, who was settling some things on the table, started 
back and coloured, then, unable to resist the desiie of 
hearing of him, looked earnestly at hei sistei 

He is gone to Corfu,” continued^Amabel ** He only 
kept Arnaud three days after we were gone, and Arnaud 
overtook us at Geneva, saymg his strength had improved 
wonderfully WiU you give me my basket > I should like 
to read you a piece of a note he sent me ” 

Laura brought it, and Amabel, holding her hand, looked 
up at her face, which she vainly tried to keep in order 
** Dearest, I have been very sojrry for you, and so has Guy ” 
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'' Amy » ’’ and Laura found herself giving way to her 
tears, in spite of all her previous exhortations to Charlotte 
about ;^lf-control , my own, own sister ’ ’’ To have Amy 
at home was an unspeakable comfort 

Papa and mamma were both as kind as possible to 
Philip/' contmued Amabel , “ but they could not bear to 
enter on lhat So I told him you had told all, and he was 
very glad " 

'^He was not displeased at my betraying him ^ ** ex- 
claimed Laura 1 

** Oh, no < he was glad , he said it was a great relief ^ for 
he was veiy anxious about you, Laura He has been so 
kind to me," said Amabel, so earnestly, that Laura received 
another comfort, that of knowmg that her sister's indigna- 
tion against him had all passed by “ Now I will read you 
what he says You see his writing is quite itself again " 
But Laura obseived that Amabel only held towards her 
the " Lady Morville " on the outside, keeping the note to 
heiself, and reading, "I have continued to gain strength 
since you went , so that there is no further need of detammg 
Arnaud I have twice been out of doors, and am convinced 
that I am equal to the journey , indeed, it is haidly possible 
for me to endure remaining here any longer " She read 
no more, but folded it up, saying, ** I had rather no one 
saw the rest He makes himself so unhappy about that 
unfortunate going to Sondrio, that he says what is only 
pamful to hear I am glad he is able to join his regiment, 
lor a change will be the best thing for him " 

She laid her head on the pillow as if she had done with 
the subject, and Laura did not venture to pursue it, but 
went down to heai her mother's accoimt of her 
Mrs Edmonstone was feelmg it a great comfort to have 
her son to talk to again, and availed herself of it to tell 
him of Philip, while Laura was absent, and then to return 
to speak of Amy on Lama's re-entrance She said, all 
through the journey, Amy had been as passive and tranquil 
as possible, chiefly leaning back in the carnage in silence, 
excepting that when they Anally left the view of the snowy 
mountains, she gazed after them as long as the least faint 
cloud-like summit was visible Still she could not sleep, 
except that now and then she dozed a little in the carnage, 
but at night she heard eveiy hour stake in turn, and lay 
awake through all, nor had she shed one tear since her 
mother had joined her Mrs Edmonstone's anxiety was 
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very great, for she said she knew Amy must pay foi that 
unnatural calmness, and the longer it was before it broke 
down, the worse it would be for her Howevei , she was at 
home, that was one thing to be thankful for, and nappeii 
what might, it could not be as distressing as if it had been 
abroad 

Another night of '' calm unrest, and'^Amabel rose in the 
mornmg, at her usual hour, to put on the garments of 
her widowhood, where she had last stood as a^bride Chailes 
was actually startled by her entering the dressing-room, 
just as she used to do, before breakfast, to read with him, 
and her voice was as steady as ever She breakfasted jWith 
the family, and came up afterwards with Laura to unpack 
her dressing-case, and take out the little treasures that 
she and her husband had enjoyed buying in the conti- 
nental towns, as presents for the home party 

All this, for which she had previously prepared! herself, 
she underwent as quietly as possible , but something un- 
expected came on her Charlotte, trying to pet and com- 
fort her in every possible wa.y, brought in all the best 
flowers still lingering in the garden, and among them a last 
blossom of the Noisette rose, the same, of which Guy had 
been|twisting a spray, while he first told her of his love 

It was too much It recalled his perfect health and 
vigour, his light activity, and enjoyment of life, and some- 
thing came on her of the sensation we feel for an insect, 
one moment full of joyous vitality, the next, crushed and 
still She had hitherto thought of his feverish thirst and 
fainting weariness being at rest, and felt the relief, or else 
followed his spirit to its repose, and rejoiced , but now 
the whole scene brought back what he once was , his youth- 
ful, agile frame, his eyes dancing in light, his bounding 
step, his gay wlustle, the strong hand that had upheld her 
on the precipice, the sure foot that had carried aid to the 
drowning sailors, the arm that was to have been her stay 
for life, ah came on her m contrast with — death ♦ The 
thought swept over her, carrying away every othei, and 
she burst mto tears 

The tears would have their course , she could not restrain 
them when once they began, and her struggles to check 
them only brought an increase of them Her sobs grew 
so violent that Laura, much alarmed, made a sign to Char- 
lotte to fetch her mother , and Mrs Edmonstone, coming 
in haste, found it was indeed the beginning of a frightful 
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hysterical attack The bodily frame had been overwrought 
to obey the mental firmness and composure, and now 
Nature asserted her rights , the hysterics returned agam 
and ag«yn, and when it seemed as if exhaustion had at 
length produced quiet, the opening of a door, or a sound 
in the distance, would lenew all again 

It was not till night had closed in that Mrs Edmonstone 
was at aU satisfied about her, and had at length the com- 
fort of seeing her fall into a sound deep sleep , such an 
unbroken dreamless sleep as had scarcely visited her since 
she first went to Recoara Even this sleep did not restore 
her , she became very uiiwell, and both Dr Mayerne and 
her mother insisted on her avoiding the least exertion 01 
agitation She was quite submissive, only begging earnestly 
to be allowed to see Mr Ross, saying she knew it would do 
her good rather than harm, and promising to let him leave 
her the instant she found it too much for her , and though 
Mrs Edmonstone was reluctant and afraid, they agreed 
that as she was so reasonable and docile, she ought to be 
allowed to judge for heiself 

She begged that he might come after church on All 
Saints' Day He came and after his first greeting of 
peace, Mrs Edmonstone signed to him to read at once, 
instead of speaking to her The beautiful lesson for the 
day overcame Mrs Edmonstone so much that she was 
obliged to go out of Amabel’s sight , but as the words 
were read, Amy's face recovered once more the serenity that 
had been swept away by the sight of the flowers Peace had 
returned, and when the calm everyday words of the service 
were over, she held out her hand to Mr Ross, and said, 
“ Thank you, that was very nice Now talk to me ” 

It was a difiicult request, but Mr Ross understood hei, 
and talked to her as she sought, in a gentle, deep, high 
stram of hope and faith, very calm and soothing, and with 
a fatherly kindness that was very pleasant from him who 
had bapinzed her, taught her, and whom she had last seen 
blessing her and her husband It ended by her looking 
up to him when it was time for him to go, and saying, 
“ Thank you You will come again when you have time, 
I hope My love to dear Mary , I should like to see her 
soon, but I knew you would do me more good than any- 
body, and know better how it feels " 

Mr Ross knew she meant that he must better under- 
stand her loss, because he was a widower, and was greatly 

16 
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touched, though he only answered by a blessing, a fare- 
well, flTi fl a promise to come very soon to see her again 

Amabel was right, the peace which he had recalled, and 
the power of resignation that had returned, had ^ better 
ef ect on her than all her mother*s precautions , she began 
to improve, and in a few days more was able to leave her 
bed, and lie on the sofa in the dressing-room, though she 
was still so weak and languid that this was as much as she 
could attempt Any exertion was to be carefully guarded 
against, and her tears now flowed so easily, that she was 
o&ged to keep a check on them lest they might again 
overpower her Mr Ross came again and again, and she 
was able to tell him much of the grounds for her great 
happiness in Guy, hear how entirely he had understood 
him, and be assured that she had done right, and not taken 
an undue responsibihty on herself by the argument she 
had used to summon jPhilip, that last evening She had 
begun to make herself uneasy about this , for she saidfshe 
believed she was thmkmg of nothing but Guy, and had 
acted on impulse , and she was very glad Mr Ross did 
not think it wrong, while Mr Ross meanwhile was thmkmg 
how fears and repentance mmgle with the purest, sweetest, 
holiest deeds 

She was able now to take pleasure in seeing*Mary Ross , 
she wrote to Philip at Corfu, and sent for Markham to 
begin to settle the executor’s business Poor Marktem » 
tne Edmonstones thought he looked ten years older when 
he arrived, and after his inquiry for Lady Morville, his 
gyunt almost amounted to a sob The first thing he did 
was to give Mrs Edmonstone a note, and a little box sent 
from Mrs Ashford The note was to say that Mrs Ashford 
had intended for her wedding present, a htde cross made 
out of part of the wood of the wreck, which she now thought 
it best to send to Mrs Edmonstone, that she might judge 
wnether Lady Morville would like to see it 
Mrs Edmonstone’s judgment was to carry it at once to 
Amabel, and she was right, for the pleasure she took in 
it was indescribable She fondled it, set it up by her on 
her little table, made Charlotte put it in different places 
that sbe might see what point of view suited it best^ had 
it given back to her, held it m her hands caressingly, and 
said she must wiite at once to Mrs Ashford to thank her 
for understandmg her so well There was scarcely one of 
the mourners to be pitied more than Markham i for the 
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love he had set on Sir Guy had been intense, compounded 
of feudal afiection, devoted admiration, and paternal care 
— and that he, the very flower of the whole race, should 
thus HSSkve been cut down in the full blossom of bis youth 
and hopes, was almost more than the old man could bear 
or understand It was a great sorrow, too, that he should 
be buried so far away from his forefathers , and the hearing 
it was by his own desire did not satisfy him, he sighed over 
it still, and seemed to derive a shade of comfort only when 
he was told there was to be a tablet in Redclyfle Church to 
the memory of Guy, si^th baronet 
In the evening Marldiam became very confidenhal with 
Charles , telling him about the grievous mourning and 
lamentation at Redclyffe, when the bells rung a knell 
instead of greeting the young master and his bride, and 
how there was scarcely one in the parish that did not 
feel as if they had lost a son or a brother He also told 
more and more of Sir Guy% excellence, and talked of 
fears of his own, especially last Christmas , that the boy 
was too unlike other people, too good to live , and lastly, 
he indulged in a little abuse of Captain Morville, which 
did Charles’s heart good, at the same time as it amused 
him to think how Markham would recollect it, when he 
came to hear of Laura’s engagement 
In the course of the next day, Markham had his con- 
ference with Lady Morville in the diessing-room, and brought 
her two or three precious parcels, which he would not, for 
the world, have given into any other hands He could 
hardly bear to look at her in hex widow’s cap, and behaved 
to her with a manner varying between his deference and 
respect to the Lady of Redclyffe , and his fatherly fondness 
for the wife of “ his boy ” As to her legal powers, he 
would have thought them foolishly bestowed, if they had 
been conferred by anjr one save his own Sir Guy, and he 
began by not much liking to act with her , but he found 
her so clear-headed, that he was much surprised to And a 
woman could have so much good sense, and began to look 
forward with some satisfaction to being hei prime minister 
They understood each other very well , Amabel’s good 
sense and way of attending to the one matter in hand, 
kept her from puzzling and alarming herself by thinking 
she had more to do than she could ever understand or 
accomplish , she knew it was Guy’s work, and a charge 
he had given her, — groat proof of hxs confldence, — and 
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she did all that was required of her very well, so that matters 
were put m tram to be completed when she should be of 
age, in the course of the next January ^ 

When Markham left her she was glad to be alone, and 
to open her parcels There was nothing here to make 
her hysterical, for she was going to contemplate the living 
soul, and felt almost as if it was again being alone with 
her husband There were his most prized and used books, 
covered with marks and wiitten notes , there was Laura’s 
drawing of Smtram, which had hved mth him in his rooms 
at Oxford, there was a roll of music, and there was his 
desk The first thing when she opened it was a rough 
piece of spar, wrapped m paper, on which was written, 
A D , Sept i8 ” She remembered what he had told 
her of little Mananne’s gift The next thing made her 
heart thrill, for it was a slip of pencilling in her own writing, 
** Little things, on little wings, bear little souls to heaven ” 

Her own letters tied up together, those few that she had 
written in the short time they were separated just before 
their marriage » Could that be only six months ago ? A 
great bundle of Charles’s and of Mrs Edmonstone’s , those 
she might like to read another time, but not now Many 
other papers, letters signed S B Dixon, which she threw 
aside, notes of lectures, and memoranda, only precious for 
the hand^vrltlng , but when she came to the lower division 
she found it full of verses, almost all the poetry he had 
ever written 

There were the classical translations that used to make 
him inaccurate, a scrap of a veiy boyish epic about King 
Arthur, beginning with a storm at Tintagel, sundry half 
ballads, the verses he was suspected of, and never would 
show, that first summer at Hollywell, and a veiy touching 
vision of his fair young mother Except a translation or 
two, some words written to suit their favourite aiis (a 
thing that used to seem to come as easily to him as singing 
to a bird), and a few lively mock heroic accounts of walks 
or parties, which had all been public property , there was 
no more that she could believe to have been composed till 
last year, for he was more disposed to versify in sorrow 
than m joy There were a good many written during his 
loneliness, for his reflections had a tendency to flow into 
verse, and pouring them out thus had been a great solace 
The Imes were often imperfect and irregular, but not one 
that was not deep, pure, and genuine, and here and there 
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scattered with passages of exquisite beauty and harmony, 
and full of power and grace No one could have looked at 
them without owning in them the marks of a thorough 
poet ; Ikit this was not what the wife was seeking, and when 
she perceived it, though it made her face beam with a 
sort of satisfied pnde, it was a secondary thing She was 
studying not his intellect, but his soul ; she did not care 
whether he would have been a poet, what she looked for 
was the record of the sufferings and struggles of the sad six 
months when his character was established, strengthened, 
and settled 

She found it There was much to which she alone had 
the clue, too deep, and too obscurely hinted, to be under- 
stood at a glance She met with such evidence of suffering 
as made her shudder and weep, tokens of the dark thoughts 
that had gathered round him, of the manful spirit of peni- 
tence and patience that had been his stay, and of the gleams 
that lighted his darkest hours, and showed he had never 
been quite forsaken Now and then came a reference which 
brought home what he had told her ; how the thought 
of his Verena had cheered him when he dared not hope 
she would be restored Best of all were the lines written 
when the radiance of Christmas was, once for all, dispersing 
the gloom, and the vision opening on him, which he was 
now realising In reading them, she felt the same marvel- 
lous sympathy of subdued wondering joy in the victoiy of 
which she had partaken as she knelt beside his death-bed 
These were the last He bad been too happy for poetry, 
except one or two scraps in Switzerland, and these had been 
hers from the time she had detected them 

No wonder Amabel almost lived on those papers ^ It 
would not be too much to say she was very happy in hex 
own way when alone with them , the desk on a chair 
by her sofa They were too sacred for any one else , she 
did not for many weeks show one even to her mother , but 
to her they were like a renewal of his presence, soothing the 
craving after him that had been growing on her ever since 
the first few days when his sustaining power had not passed 
away As she sorted them, and made out their dates, 
Ending fresh stores of meaning at each fresh perusal ; she 
learned through them, as well as through her own trials, 
so patiently borne, to enter into his character even more 
fully than when he was in her sight Mrs Edmonstone, 
who had at first been inclined to dread her constant dwell- 
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ing on them, soon perceived that they were her great aids 
through this sad winter 

She had much pleasure in receiving the portrait, which 
was sent her by Mr Shene It was a day or tw«f before 
she could resolve to look at it, or feel that she could do so 
calmly It was an unfinished sketch, taken moie with a 
yiew to the future picture than to the likeness , but Guy’s 
was a face to be better represented by being somewhat 
idealised, than by copying merely the material form of the 
features An ordinary artist might have made him like a 
MorviUe , but Mr Shene had shown all that art could 
convey of his individual self, with almost one of his un- 
earthly looks The beautiful eyes, with somewhat of their 
peculiar hghtsomeness, the flexible look of the Up, the 
upward pose of the head, the set of that lock of hair that 
used to wave in the wind, the animated position, ** just ready 
for a start,” as Charles used to call it, were recalled as far 
as was in tlie power of chalk and crayon, but so as to remind 
Amabel of him more as one belonging to heaven than to 
earth The picture used to be on her mantel-shelf all night, 
the shipwreck cross before it, and Sintram and Redclyfle 
on each side , and she brought it into the dressing-room 
with her in the morning, setting it up opposite to the sofa, 
before settling herself 

Her days were much alike She felt far from well, or 
capable of exertion, and was glad it was thought nght to 
keep her entirely upstairs , she only wished to spare her 
mother anxiety, by being submissive to her care, in case 
these cares should be the last for her She did not dwell 
on the future, nor ask herself whether she looked for life 
or death Guy had bidden her not desire the last, and she 
believed she did not form a wish , but there was repose to 
her in the belief that she ought not to conceal from herself 
that there was more than ordinary risk, and that it was 
nght to complete all her affairs in this world, and she was 
silent when her mother tned to mterest her in prospects 
that might cheer her , as if afraid to fasten on them, and 
finding more peace in entire submission, than in feeding 
herself on hope that must be coupled with fear 
Chnstmas Day was not allowed to pass without being a 
festival for her, m her quiet room, where she lay, full of 
musmgs on his lonely Chnstmas night last year, ms verses 
folded among her precious books, and the real joy of the 
season more within her grasp than in the turmoil of last 
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year She was not afraid mw to let herself fancy his voice 
m the Angel’s Song, and the rainbow was shining on her 
cloud ^ 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 

The coldness from my heart is gone. 

But still the weight is there, 

And thoughts which I abhor will come 
To tempt me to despair — ^Southev 

Amabel’s one anxiety was for Philip For a long time 
nothing was heard of him at HoUyweH, and she began to 
fear that he might have been less fit to take care of himself, 
than he had persuaded her to believe When at length 
tidings reached them, it was through the De Courcys 
‘‘ Poor MorviUe,” wrote Maunce, had been carried ashore 
at Corfu, in the stupor of a second attack of fever He had 
been in extreme danger for some time, and though now on 
the mend, was still unable to give any account of him- 
self ” 

In efiect, it was a relapse of the former disease, chiefly 
affecting the brain , and his impatience to leave Recoara, 
and free himself from Amaud, had been a symptom of 
its approach, though it fortunately did not absolutely over- 
power him till after he had embarked for Corfu, and was 
in the way to be tended with the greatest solicitude Long 
after the fever was subdued, and his strength returning, his 
mind was astray , and even when torturing delusions ceased, 
and he resumed the perception of surrounding objects, 
memory and reflection wavered in dizzy confusion, more 
distressing than either his bodily weakness, or the perpetual 
pain m his head, which no remedy could reheve 
The first date to which he could afterwards recur, though 
for than a week he had apparently been fully himself, 
was a time when he was sitting in an easy-chair by the 
window, obliged to avert his heavy eyes from the dazzhng 
waters of the Corcyran bay, where Ulysses’ transformed ship 
gleamed in the sunshine, and the nch purple hills of Albania 
sloped upwards m the distance James Thorndalc was, as 
usual, with him, and was explaining that there had been a 
consultation between the doctor and the colonel, and they 
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had decided that as there was not much chance of restonng 

his health in that climate in the spring 

** Spnng ^ ” he interrupted, with surprise and e§,gerness 
” Is it spring > ” 

** Hardly — except that there is no winter here This is 
the 8th of January ” 

He let his head fall on his hand again, and listened with in- 
difference when told he was to be sent to England at once, 
under the care of his servant, Bolton, and Mr Thomdale 
himself, who was resolved to see him safe in his sister's 
hands He made no objection , he had become used to be 
passive , and one place was much the same to him as an- 
other , so he merely assented, without a question about the 
arrangements Presently however, he looked up, and in- 
quired for his letters Though he had done so before, the 
request had always been evaded, until now he spoke in a 
manner which decided his friend on giving him all except 
one with broad black edges, and Broadstone post-mark , the 
ejffect of which, it was thought, might be very mjunous to 
his shattered nerves and spirits 
However, he turned over the other letters without interest, 
just glancing languidly through them, looked disappointed, 
and exclaimed 

** None from Hollywell * Has nothing been heard from 
them ^ Thomdale, I insist on knowing whether De Courcy 
has heard anything of Lady Morville 

“ He has heard of her arrival in England '' 

My sister mentions that — more than two months ago — 
I can hardly believe she has not written, if she was able 
She promised, yet how can I expect " Then interrupt- 

ing himself, he added authoritatively, ‘‘ Thomdale, is there 
no letter for me I see there is Let me have it " 

His friend could not but comply, and had no reason to 
regret having done so for after reading it twice, though 
he sighed deeply, and the tears were in his eyes, he was 
more calm and less oppressed than he had been at any time 
since his arrival an Corfu He was unable to wnte^ but 
Colonel Deane had undei taken to wnte to Mrs Henley to 
announce his coming , and as the cause of his silence must 
be known at Hollywell, he resolved to let Amabel's letter 
wait for a reply till his arrival in England 
It was on a chilly day in February that Mrs Henley drove 
to the station to meet her brother, looking forward with a 
Sister's satisfaction to nursing his recovery, and feehng (for 
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she had a heart after all) as if it was a renewal of the days, 
which she regarded with a tenderness mixed with con- 
tempt, when all was confidence between the brother and 
sister, Ike days of nonsense and romance She hoped that 
now poor Philip, who had acted hastily on his romance, and 
ruined his own prospects for her sake in his boyish days, 
had a chance of having it all made up to him, and reigning 
at Redclyfie according to her darling wish 
As she anxiously watched the arnval of the tram, she 
lecognised Mr Thorndale, whom she had known in his 
schooldays as Philip’s protege — ^but could that be hei 
brother ^ It was his height, mdeed , but his slow weary 
step, as he crossed the platform, and left the care of his bag- 
gage to others, was so unlike his prompt, mdependent air, 
that she could hardly believe it to be himself, tiU, with his 
fnend, he actually advanced to the carnage, and then she 
saw far deeper traces of illness than she was prepared for 
A confusion of words took place , greetings on one hand, and 
partings on the othei, for James Thorndale was going on by 
the tram, and made only a few minutes’ halt in which to 
assure Mrs Henley that though the landing and the jour- 
ney had knocked up his patient to-day, he was much better 
since leaving Corfu, and to beg Philip to write as soon as 
possible The beU rang, he rushed back, and was whirled 
away 

** Then you are better,” said Mrs Henley, anxiously sur- 
veying her brother You are sadly altered ! You must 
let us take good care of you ” 

“ Thank you ! I knew you would be ready to receive me, 
though I fear I am not very good company ” 

** Say no more, my dearest brother You know both Dr 
Henley and myself have made it our first object that our 
house should be your home ” 

Thank you ” 

'‘This salubnous air must benefit you,” she added 
" How thm you are < Are you very much fatigued ^ ” 

" Rather,” said Phihp, who was leaning back weanly , 
but the next moment he exclaimed, “What do you hear 
from HollyweH > ” 

“ There is no news yet ” 

“ Do you know how she is ^ When did you hear of her ^ ” 
“ About a week ago , when she wrote to inquire for you ” 
“ She did I What did she say of herself ? ” 

“ Nothing particular, poor little thing , I believe she is 
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always on the sofa My atint would like nothing so weU as 
malnng a great fuss about her ” 

Have you any objection to show me her letter ^ '' said 
Philip, unable to bear heanng Amabel thus spoken^f, yet 
desirous to learn all he could respecting her 

** I have not preserved it,” was the answer '* My cor- 
respondence IS so extensive that theie would be no limit to 
the accumulation if I did not destroy the tnvial letters ” 
There was a sudden flush on Philip's pale face that caused 
his sister to pause m her measured, self-satisfied speech, and 
ask if he was in pain 

No,” he replied shortly, and Margaret pondered on his 
strange manner, little guessing what profanation her mention 
of Amabel's letter had seemed to him, or how it jarred on him 
to hear this exaggerated hkeness of his own self-complacent 
speeches 

She was much shocked and gneved to see him so much 
more unwell than she had expected He was unfit for 
anything but to go to bed on his arnval Dr Henley said 
the system had received a severe shock, and it would be 
long before the effects would be shaken off , but that there 
was no fear but his health would be completely restored if 
he would give himself entire rest 
There was no danger that Margaret would not lavish care 
enough on her brother She waited on him m his room all , 
the next day, brmgmg him everything he could want, and 
trying to make him come downstairs, for she thought sitting 
alone there very bad for his spints , but he said he had a 
letter to write, and very cunous she was to know why he 
was so long doing it, and why he did not tell her to whom 
it was addressed However, she saw when it was put into 
the post-bag that it was for Lady Morville 
At last, too late to see any of the visitors who had called 
to inquire, when the evening had long closed in, she had the 
satisfaction of seeing Philip enter the drawing-room, and 
settling him m the most comfortable of her easy-chairs on 
one side of the fire to wait till the doctor returned for dinner 
The whole apartment was most luxurious, spacious, and 
richly furnished , the fire, in its brilliant steel setting, glano 
mg on all around, and illuminating her own stately presence, 
and rich glad silk, as she sat opposite her brothet cutting 
open the leaves of one of the books of the club over which 
she presided She felt that this was something like attain- 
ing one of the objects for which she used to say and think 
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she marned — namely, to be able to receive her brother m 
a comfortable home If only he would but look more like 
himself^ 

“ Do you like a cushion for your head, Philip ? Is it 
better ? 

“ Better since morning, thank you " 

“ Did those headaches come on before your second ill- 
ness ^ 

** I can’t distinctly remember ” 

** Ah * I cannot think how the Edmonstones could leave 
you I shall always blame them for that relapse ” 

“ It had nothing to do with it Their remaimng was im- 
possible ” 

On Amabel’s account ^ No, poor thing, I don’t blame 
her, for she must have been quite helpless, but it was 
exactly like my aunt, to have but one idea at a time Charles 
used to be the idol, and now it is Amy, I suppose ” 

If anything could have made it more intolerable for me, 
it would have been detaining them there for my sake, at 
such a time ” 

Ah ^ I felt a great deal for you You must have been 
very sorry for that poor little Amy She was very kind in 
writing while you were ill How did she contnve, poor 
child ^ I suppose you took ah the head woik for her ? ” 

“ I ^ I was nothmg but a burden ” 

** Were you stiU so very ill ? ” said Margaret tenderly 
** I am sure you must have been neglected 
“ Would that I had ^ ” muttered Philip, so low that she 
did not catch the words Then aloud “ No care could 
have been greater than was taken for me It was as if no 
one had been ill but myself, and the whole thought of every 
one had been for me ” 

“ Then Amabel managed well, poor thing ! We do 

sometimes see those weak soft characters ” 

** Sister ! ” he interrupted 
Have not you told me so yourself ^ ” 

I was a fool, or worse,” said he, m a tone of sufenng 
** No words can describe what she proved herself ” 

Self-possessed,^ energetic ? ” asked Mrs Henley, with 
whom these were the first of qualities , and as her brother 
paused from repugnance to speak of Amabel to one so httle 
capable of comprehending her, she proceeded ** No doubt 
she did the best she could, but she must have been quite in- 
expenenced It was a very young thing m the poor youth 
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to make her executrix I wonder the will was valid , but 
I suppose you took care of that ’ 

I did nothing » 

Did you see it ? 

My uncle showed it to me ’’ 

Then you can tell me what I want to hear, for no one has 
told me anything I suppose my uncle is to be guardian ^ / 
*^Ko, LadyMorville^' 

You don't mean it ^ Most lover-like indeed That 
poor girl to manage that great property ’ Everything lelt 
to her ^ '' said Mrs Henley, continuing her catechism in spite 
of the unwillingness of his replies “ Were there any 
legacies '> 1 know of Miss Weilwood's '' 

** That to Dixon's daughter, and my own," he answered 
Yours ? How was it that I never heard of it ^ What 
is it ? " 


Ten thousand,'^ said Phihp sadly 
“I am delighted to hear it," cned Margaret ^‘Very 
proper of Sir Guy — ^very proper indeed, poor youth It is 
well thought of to soften the disappointment " 

Phihp started forward ‘‘ Disappointment * " exclaimed 
he, with horror 

You need not look as if I wished to commit murder," 
said his sister, smihng ** Have you forgotten that it 
depends on whether it is a son or daughter ? " 

His dismay was not lessened “Do you mean to say 
that this IS to come on me if the child is a daughter ? " 

Ah ^ you were so young when the entail was made, 
that you knew nothing of it Female heirs were expressly 
excluded There was some aunt whom old Sir Guy passed 
over, and settled the property on my father and you, failing 
his^own male heirs " 

“ No one would take advantage of such a chance," said 
Philip 

/‘Do not make any rash resolutions, my dear brother, 
whatever you do," said Margaret “You have still the 
same fresh romantic generous spirit of self-sacrifice that is 
generally^ so soon worn out, but you must not let it allow 


“ Enough of this," said Philip hastily, for every word was 
a dagger 

“ Ah I you are right not to dwell on the uncertainty I 
^ said Margaret “Tefl me 

about Miss Wellwood's legacy. " she continued, desirous of 
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changing the subject “ I want to know the truth of it, for 
every one is talking of it 

How comes the world to know of it ’ 

** Ttt<ire have been reports ever since his death, and now 
it has been paid, whatevei it is, on Lady Morville's coming 
of age Do yon know what it is ? The last story I was told 
was, that it was £ 20 , 000 , to found a convent to pray for his 
grand ’’ 

Five thousand for her hospital/' interrupted Philip 
“ Sister * " he added, speaking with effort, it was for 
that hospital that he made the request for which we — per- 
secuted him " 

“Ah’ I thought so, I could have told you so’ ” cried 
Margaret, triumphant in her sagacity, but astonished, as 
her brother started up and stood looking at her, as if he 
could hardly lesolve to give credit to her words “ You — 
thought — so/' he repeated slowly 

“ I guessed it from the first He was always with that 
set, and I thought it a very bad thing for him , but as 
it was only a guess, it was not worth while to mention 
it besides, the cheque seemed full evidence It was the 
general course, not the individual action " 

“ If you thought so, why not mention it to me Oh, 
sister, what would you not have spared me I " 

“ I might have done so if it had appeared that it might 
lead to his exculpation , but you were so fully convinced 
that his whole course confirmed the suspicions, that a 
mere vague idea was not worth dwelling on Your geneial 
opinion of him satisfied me " 

“ I cannot blame you," was all his reply, as he sat down 
again, with his face averted from the light 
And Mis Henley was doubtful whether he meant that 
she had been judicious ’ She spoke again, unconscious of 
the agony each word inflicted 
“ Poor youth ’ we were mistaken in those facts, and of 
course, all is forgiven and forgotten now , but he certainly 
had a tremendous temper I shall never forget that exhibi- 
tion Perhaps poor Amabel is saved much unhappiness " 

“ Once for all," said Philip sternly, “ let mo never hear 
you speak of him thus We were both bhnd to a greatness 
of soul and purijty of heart that we shall never meet again 
Yours was only prejudice , mine, I must call by a darker 
name Remember^ that ho and his wife are only to be 
spoken of with reverence " 
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He composed hiinself to silence , and Margaret, after 
looking at him for some moments m wonder, began in a 
sort of exculpatory tone 

Of course we owe him a great deal of gratitude was 
very kind and proper to come to you when you were iH, and 
his death must have been a temble shock He was a fine 
young man , amiable, very attractive in manner 
No more * muttered Philip 

'‘That, you always said of him,'* continued she, not 
heanng, ^but you have no need to reproach yourself 
You always acted the part of a true friend , did full justice 
to his many good quahties, and only sought his real good '' 

“ Every word you speak is the bitterest satire on me,*’ 
said Philip, goaded into rousing himself for a moment, 
“ Say no more, unless you would drive me distracted 1 ” 
Margaret was obliged to be silent, and marvel, while her 
brother sat motionless, leamng back m his chair, tiU Dr 
Henley came m , and after a few words to him, went on 
talking to his wife, till dinner was announced Philip went 
with them into the dining-room, but had scarcely sat down 
before he said he could not stay, and returned to the drawing- 
room sofa He said he only wanted quiet and darkness, and 
sent his sister and her husband back to their dinner 
“ What has be been doing ^ ” said the doctor , ** here is 
his pulse up to a hundred agam How can he have raised it ^ ” 
“ He only came down an hour ago, and has been sitting 
still ever since ” 

“ Talking ’ ’’ 

“ Yes , and there, perhaps, I was rather imprudent I 
did not know he could so httle bear to hear poor Sir Guy’s 
name mentioned and, besides, he did not know, tiE I told 
him, that he had so much chance of Reddyfie He did not 
know the entail excluded daughters 
“ Did he not ? That accounts for it I should hke to see 
the man who could hear coolly that he was so near such a 
property This suspense is unlucky just now , very much 
against him You must turn his thoughts from it as much 
as possible ” 

ill the next day, Mrs Henley wondered why her brother*s 
spints were so much depressed, resistmg every attempt to 
amuse or cheer them , but, on the third, she thought some 
light was thrown on the matter She was at bteakfast with 
the doctor when the post came m, and*, there was a bla^'* 
edged letter for Captain Morville, evidently from Amabel, 
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She took It up at oixce to his room He stretched out his 
hand for it eagerly, but laid it down, and would not open it 
while ^he was in the room 

The ihstant she was gone, however, he broke the seal and 
read 


**HoLLywELL, lioth Fehmayy 

My dear Philip, — Thank you much for writing to me 
It was a great comfort to see your writing again, and to 
hear of your being safe in our own country We had been 
very anxious about you, though we did not hear of your ill- 
ness till the worst was over I am very glad you are at St 
Mildred’s , for I am sure Margaret must be very careful of 
you, and Stylehurst air must be good for you Every one 
here is well, Charles growing almost active, and looking 
better than I ever saw him I wish I could tell you how nice 
and quiet a winter it has been , it has been a great blessing 
to me in every way, so many things have come to me to 
enjoy Mr Ross has come to me every Sunday, and often 
in the week, and has been so very kind I think talking to 
him will be a great pleasure to you when you are here again 
You will hke to hear that Mr Shene has sent me the picture, 
and the pleasure it gives me increases every day Indeed, I 
am so well o0 in every way, that you must not grieve your- 
self about me, though I thank you very much for what you 
say Laura reads to me all the evening from dinner to tea 
I am much better than I was m the winter, and am enjoying 
the soft spring air from the open window, making it seem as 
if it was much later in the year 

Good-bye, my dear cousin , may God bless and comfort 
you Remember, that after all, it was God’s will, not your 
doing , and therefore, as he said himself, all is as it should 
be, and so xt will surely be — ^Your affectionate cousin, 

‘‘ Amabel F Morville ” 

Childishly simple as this letter might be called, with its 
set of facts without comment, and the very commonplace 
words of consolation, it spoke volumes to Philip of the spirit 
in which it was written — resignation, pardon, soothing, and 
a desire that her farewell, perhaps her last, should carry with 
it a token of her perfect forgiveness Everything from 
Amabel did him good ; and he was so perceptibly better, 
that his sister exclaimed, when she was next alone with Dr 
Henley, I understand it all, poor feEow , I thought long 
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ago he had some secret attachment , and now I see it was to 
Amabel Edmonstone 

To Lady Morville ^ 

"" Yes You know how constantly he was at HfillyweH, 
my aunt so fond of him ^ I don’t suppose Amy knew of it , 
and, of course, she could not be blamecf for accepting such an 
offer as Sir Guy’s , besides, she never had much opinion of 
her own ” 

How ^ No bad speculation for him She must have 
a handsome jointure , but what are your grounds ^ ” 

“ Everything Don’t you remember he would not go to 
the marnage ^ He mentions her almost hke a saint , can’t 
hear her name from any one else — ^keeps her letter to open 
alone, is more revived by it than by anything else Ah ! 
depend upon it, it was to avoid her, poor fellow, that he 
refused to go to Venice with them ” 

“ Their going to nurse him is not as if Sir Guy suspected 
it ” 

I don’t suppose he did, nor Amy either No one ever 
had so much power over himself ” 

Phihp would not have thanked his sister for her surmise, 
but it was so far in his favour that it made her avoid the 
subject, and he was thus spared from heanng much of Ama- 
bel or of Redcljrffe It was bad enough without this Some- 
times in nursery tales, a naughty child, under the care of a 
fairy, is chamed to an exaggeration of himself and his own 
faults, and rendered a slave to this hateful self The inflic- 
tion he underwent m his sister’s house was somewhat analo- 
gous , for Mrs Henley’s whole character, and especially her 
complacent speeches, were a strong resemblance of his own 
m the days he most regretted He had ever since her mar- 
riage regarded her as a man looks at a fallen idol , but never 
had her alteration been so clear to him, as he had not spent 
much time with her, making her short visits, and passmg the 
chief of each day at Stylehurst Now, he was almost entirely 
at her mercy, and her unvarying kmdness to him caused her 
detenoration to pain him all the more , while each self-asser- 
tion, or harsh judgment, sounded on his ear like a repetition 
of his worst and most hateful presumption She little guessed 
what she made him endure, for he had resumed his wonted 
stoicism of demeanour, though the hardened crust that had 
once grown over his feelings had been roughly tom away, 
leaving an extreme soreness and tenderness to which an 
acute pang was given whenever he was reminded, not only 
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of his injunes to Guy, but of the pride and seciet envy that 
had been their root 

At the same time he disappointed her by his continued 
reserve ^and depression The confidence she had forfeited 
was never to be restored, and she was the last person to 
know how incapable she was of receiving it, or how low she 
had sunk in her self-exaltation 

He was soon able to resume the hours of the family, but 
was still far from well , suffenng from languor, pain in the 
head, want of sleep and appetite , and an evening feverish- 
ness He was unequal to deep reading, and was in no frame 
for light books , he could not walk far, and his sister’s liter- 
ary cotenes, which he had always despised, were at present 
beyond his powers of endurance She hoped that society 
would divert his thoughts and raise his spints, and arranged 
her parties with a view to him , but he never could stey 
long in the room, and Dr Henley, who, though proud of his 
wife and her talents, had httle pleasure in her learned circle, 
used to aid and abet his escape • 

Thus Philip got through the hours as best he might , idly 
turning the pages of new club-books, wandering on the hiHs 
till he tired nimself , sitting down to rest in the damp air, 
coming home chiUed and fatigued, and lying on the soia 
with his eyes shut, to avoid conversation, all the evenmg 
Neither strength, energy, nor intellect would serve him for 
more , and this, with the load and the stings of a profound 
repentance, formed his history through the next fortnight 

He used often to stand gazing at the slowly-nsing wans 
of Miss Wellwood’s buildmgs, and the only time he exerted 
himself in his old way to put down any folly in conversation, 
was when he silenced some of the nonsense talked about her, 
and evinced his own entire approval of her proceedings 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

Beneath a tapermg ash-tree’s shade 
Three graves are by each other laid. 

Around the very place doth brood 
A strange and. noly quietude 

Tate on the afternoon of the 6th of March, Mary Ross 
entered by the half-opened front door at HoHywell, just as 
Charles appeared slowly descending the stairs 
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** Well 1 laow IS she ^ asked Mary eagerly 
“ Poor little dear ^ ” he answered, with a sigh , she 
looks very nice and comfortable ” 

What, you have seen her ? ** 

I am at this moment leaving her room '' 

“ She IS going on well, I hope ^ 

Perfectly well There is one comfort at least/’ said 
Chailes, drawing himself down the last step 

Dear Amy > And the babe — did you see it ? ” 

Yes , the little creature was lying by her, and she put 
her hand on it, and gave one of those smiles that are so 
terribly like his , but I could not have spoken about it for 
the world Such fools we be * ” concluded Charles, with an 
attempt at a smile 
“ It IS healthy ” 

" All a babe ought to be, they say, all that could be ex- 
pected of it, except the not being of the nght sort, and if 
Amy does not mind that, I don’t know who should,” and 
Charles deposited himself on the sofa, heaving a deep sigh, 
intended to pass for the conclusion of the exertion 
“ Then you think she is not disappointed > ” 

"Certainly not The first thing she said when she was 
told it was a girl, was, ‘ I’m so glad i ’ and she does seem 
very happy with it, poor httle thing * In fact, mamma 
thinks she had so little expected that it would go well 
with herself, or with it, that now it is all like a sur- 
pnse ” 


There was a silence, first broken by Charles saying, " You 
must be content with me — ^I can’t send for any one Bustle 
has taken papa and Charlotte for a walk, and Laura is on 
giard over Amy, for we have made mamma go and he down 
It was high time, after sitting up two nights, and meamng 
to sit up a third ” o » o 

" Has she really — can she bear it ? ” 

Yes , I am afraid I have trained her in sitting up, and 
Amy and^ of us know that anxiety hurts her more than 
would only lie awake worrying herself, instead 
peaceably by the fire, holding the baby, or watch- 
mg Amy, and having a quiet cry when she is asleep For, 
f ^ '' Charles was trying to brave his 

w inghtened* I came into the dressing- 

^ believed ft 

was an wrong , but she was just coming to tell us, mi was 
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only overcome by thinking of not having htm to call first, 
and how happy he would have been ** 

And the dear Amy herself ! 

I can't tell She is a wonderful person for keeping her- 
self composed when she ought. 1 see she has his picture in 
full view, but she says not a word, except that mamma saw 
her to-day, when she thought no one was looking, fondling 
the little thing, and whispermg to it, * Guy's baby * ’ and 
' Guy's little messenger » * Charles gave up the struggle, 
and fairly cried, but in a moment rallying his usual tone, he 
went on, half laughing, '' To be sure, what a morsel of a 
creature it is * It is awful to see anything so small callmg 
itself a specimen of humanity ! ' 

It IS your first acquaintance with infant humanity, I 
suppose ? Pray, did you ever see a baby > " 

Not to look at In fact, Mary, I consider it a proof of 
your being a rational woman that you have not asked me 
whether it is pretty ** 

I thought you no judge of the article ** 

** No, it was not to inspect it that Amy sent for me , though 
after all it was for a business I would almost as soon under- 
take, a thing I would not do for any other living creature " 
Then I know what it is To write some kind message 
to Cwtain Morville J ust like the dear Amy * ** 

** Just like her, and like no one else, except — - Of course 
niy father wrote him an official communication yesterday, 
very short , but the fact must have made it sweet enough, 
savage as we aU were towards him, as there was no one 
else to be savage to, unless it might be poor Miss Morville, 
who IS the chief loser by bemg of the feminine gender," 
said Charles, again braving what he was pleased to call 
sentimentality '*Well, by and by, my lady wants to 
know if any one has written to * poor Philip,' as she will 
call him, and, by no means contented by hearing papa 
had, she sends to ask me to come to her when I came in 
from wheeling in the garden , and receives me with a re- 
quest that I would write and tell him how well she is, and 
how glad, and so on There's a piece of work for me i ’* 
Luckily you are not quite so savage as you pretend, 
either to him, or your poor little niece " 

** Whew * I should not care whether she was niece or 
nephew but for him , at least not much, as long as she 
comforted Amv : but to see him at Redclyffce, and be obliged 
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very well bear , though I may as well swallow it as best 
I can, for she will have me do it, as well as on Laura’s 
account Amy believes, you know, that he will think 
the mhentance a great misfortune , but that is only,a proof 
that she is more amiable than any one else ” 

I should think he would not rejoice ” 

Not exactly , but I have no fear that he will not console 
himself by thml^g of the good he wiE do with it I have 
no doubt that he was thoroughly cut up, and I could even 
go the length of beheving -that distress of mind helped to 
bring on the relapse , but it is some time ago And as to 
his breaking his heart after the first ten minutes at findmg 
himself what he has all his life desired to be, in a situation 
where the full influence of his talents may be felt,” said 
Charles, with a shade of imitation of his measured tones, why 
that, no one but silly little Amy would ever dream of ” 

** Wdl, I dare say you will grow merciful as you write ” 
No, that IS not the way to let my indignation ooze 
out at my fingers’ ends I shall begin by writing to condole 
with Markham Poor man < what a state he must be in , 
all the more pitiable because he evidently has entirely for- 
gotten that there could ever be a creature of the less worthy 
gender bom to the house of Morville , so it will take him 
quite by surprise What will he do, and how will he ever 
forgive Mrs Ashford, who, I see in the paper, has a son 
whom nobody wants, as if for the express purpose of in- 
sulting Markham’s feelings f Wcll-a-day » I should have 
liked to have had the sound of Sir Guy Morville still in my 
ears, and yet I don’t know that I could have endured its being 
applied a little senseless baby » And, after all, we aie the 
gamers , for it would have been a forlorn thing to have 
seen Amy go off to reign queen-mother at RedclyfEe — ^and 
most nol^bly well would she have reigned, with that clear 
httle head I vow ’txs a talent thrown away ^ However, 

I can’t grumble She is much happier without greatness 
thrust on her, and for my own part, I have my home-sister 
all to myself, with no rival but that small woman — ^and 
how she will pet her * ” 

And how you will » What a spoihng uncle you will be » 
But now, havmg heard you reason yourself into philosophy, 
I’ll leave you to write We were so anxious, that I could 
not help coming I am so glad that httle one thrives ! I 
should like to leave my love for Amy, if you’ll remember it ” 

” The ranty of such a message from you may enable mo 
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I was lying here alone, and received the collected love of 
five Harpers to convey upstairs, all which I forgot , though 
in its^ transit by Arnaud and his French, it had beconae 
* that thev made their friendships to my lady and Mrs 
Edmonstone ' '' 

Charles had not talked so like himself for months , and 
Mary felt that AmabeFs child, if she had disappointed some 
expectations, had come like a spring blossom, to cheer 
Hollywell, after its long winter of sorrow and anxiety She 
seemed to have already been received as a messenger to 
comfort them for the loss, greatest of all to her, poor child, 
though she would never know how great Next Mary 
wondered what kind of letter Charles would indite, and 
guessed it would be all the kmder for the outpouring he 
had made to her, the only person with whom he ventured 
to indulge in a comfortable abuse of Philip, since his good 
sense taught him that, ending as affairs must, it was the 
only wise way to make the best of it, with father, mother, 
and Charlotte, all quite sufficiently disposed to regard 
Philip with aversion without his help ' 

Philip was at breakfast with the Henleys, on the follow- 
ing morning, a Sunday — or rather, sitting at the breakfast- 
table, when the letters were brought in Mis Henley pre- 
tending to be occupied with her own, had an eagei , watchful 
eye on her brother, as one was placed before him She 
knew Mr Edmonstone's writing, but was restrained from 
exclaiming by her involuntary deference for her brother 
He flushed deep red one moment, then turned deadly pale , 
his hand, when first he raised it ‘brembled, but then became 
firm, as if controlled by the force of his resolution He 
broke the black seal, drew out the letter, paused another 
instant, unfolded it, glanced at it, pushed his chair from 
the table, and hastened to the door 

** Tell me, tell me, Philip, what is it > ** she exclaimed, 
rising to follow him 

He turned round, threw the letter on the table, and with 
a sign that forbade her to come with him, left the room 
Poor fellow * how he feels it » That poor young 
creature ! said she, catching up the letter for explanation 
No» Listen to this. Dr Henley Why, he must 
have read it wrong ^ 

“Hollywell, 5^^ Mt^trch 

** Dear Philip, — I have to announce to you that Lady 
Morvtlle was safely confined this morning with a daughter 
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I shall be ready to send all the papers and accounts of the 
Redc^^e estate to any place you may appoint as soon as she 
IS sumciently recovered to transact business Both ^e and 
the infant are as well as can be expected — Yours sfhcerely, 

“ C Edmonstone '' 

** A daughter * ” cried Dr Henley ‘‘ Well, my dear, I 
congratulate you ^ It is as fine a property as any m the 
kmgdom We shall see him pick up strength now ** 

“ I must go and find him He surely has mistaken » 
said Margaret, hastening in search of him , but he was not 
to be found, and she saw him no more till she found him in 
the seat at church 

She hardly waited to be m the churchyard, after the 
service, before she said, Surely you mistook the letter » ” 

“ No, I did not 

** You saw that she is domg weU, and it is a girl ** 

ti J ft 

“ And will you not let me congratulate you ^ 

She was mterrupted by some acquaintance , but when 
she looked round he was nowhere to be seen, and she was 
obliged to be content with tellmg every one the news One 
or two of her many tame gentlemen came home with her 
to luncheon, and she had the satisfaction of dilating on the 
grandeur of Redclydfe Her brother was not in the drawing- 
room, but answered when she knocked at his door 
“ Luncheon is ready Will you come down ? 

Is any one there ^ 

“Mir Brown and Walter Maitland Shall I send you 
anything, or do you like to come down ? ” 

'^I’U come, thank you,’^ said he, thus secured from a 
Ute-a^-iete 

“ Had you better come ? Is not your head too bad ^ ** 

“ It wiU not be better for staying here , 1*11 come ** 

She went down, telhng her visitors that, since his illness, 
her brother always sufiered so much from excitement that 
he was too unwell to have derived much pleasure from the 
tidings , and when he appeared his air corresponded with 
her account, for his looks were of the gravest and s^mest 
He received the congratulations of the gentlemen without 
the shadow of a smile, and made them think inm the 
haughtiest and most dignified landed proprietor in England 
Mrs Henley advised strongly against his going to church, 
but without efiect, and losme him m the crowd comiuix 
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out, saw him no more till just before dinner-time He 
haci steeled himself to endure all that she and the doctor 


could inflict on him that evemng, and he had a hope of 
peisuadmg Amabel that it would be only doing justice to 
her child to let him restore her father’s inheritance, which 
had come to him through circumstances that could not have 
been foreseen He was determined to do nothing like 
an act of possession of Redcl5rffe till he had implored her 
to accept the offer , and it was a great relief thus to keep 
it m doubt a little longer, and not absolutely feel himself 
profiting by Guy’s death and sitting in his seat Not a 
word, however, must be said to let his sister guess at his 
resolution, and be must let her torture him m the meantime 
He was vexed at having been startled into betra3nng his 
sufienng, and was bumihated at the thought of the change 
from that iron imperturbability, compounded of strength, 
pnde, and coldness, in which he had once gloned 
Br Henley met him with a shake of the hand, and 
hearty exclamation 

** I congratulate you. Sir Phihp Morville 
No , that IS spared me,” was his answer 
** Hem 1 The baronetcy > ” 

** Yes,” said Margaret, ” I thought you knew that only 
goes to the direct heir of old Sir Hugh But you must 
drop the * captain ’ at least You will sell out at once ^ ” 
He patienfly endured the conversation on the extent and 
beauty of Redclyffe, weanng ah the time a stern, resolute 
aspect, that his sister knew to betoken great unhappiness 
She earnestly wished to understand him , but at last, seeing 
how much her conversation increased his headache, she 
desisted, and left him to ah the repose his thoughts could 
give him He was very much concerned at the tone of the 
note from his uncle, as if it was intended to show that all 
connection with Ihe family was to be broken ofi He 
supposed it had been concerted with some one , with 
Charles, most likely— Charles, who had judged him too 
truly, and with his attachment to Guy, and aversion to 
himself, was doubtless strengthening his father’s displeasure, 
all the more iot this hateful wealth And Laura ^ What 


did she feel ^ 

Monday mormng brought another letter At first, he 
was struck with the dread of evil tidings of Amabel or her 
babe, especially when he recognised Charles’s stragelmg 
handwnting , and, resolved not to bo again betrayed, ho 
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earned it up to read iix his own room before hxs sister had 
noticed it He could hardly resolve to open it, for surely 
Charles would not wnte to him without necessity, and 
what, save sorrow, could cause that necessity ? He saw 
that his wretchedness might be even more complete I At 
length he read it, and could hardly believe his own eyes as 
he saw cheering words, in a fnendly style of interest and 
kindliness such as he would never have expected from 
Charles, more especially now 

“Hollywell, 6th Match 

“ My DEAR Philip, — 1 beheve my father wrote to you in 
haste yesterday , but I am sure you will be anxious for 
further accounts and when there is good news there is 
satisfaction in conveying it I know you wiU be glad to 
hear our affairs are very prosperous , and Amy, whom I 
have just been visiting, is said by the authorities to be 
going on as well as possible She begs me to teU you of 
her welfare, and to assure you that she is particularly 
pleased to have a daughter , or, perhaps, it will be more 
satisfactory to have her own words * You must teU him 
how well I am, Charlie, and how very glad And tell httn 
that he must not vex himself about her being a girl, for 
that is my great pleasure , and I do believe, the very thing 
I should have chosen if I had set to work to wish * You 
know Amy never said a word but in all sincerity, so you 
must trust her , and I add my testimony that she is in 
placid spirits, and may well be glad to escape the cares of 
Redclyffe My father says he desired Markham to wnte 
to you on the busmess matters I hope the sea-breezes 
may do you good All the party here are well, but I 
see little of them now, all the interest of the house is up- 
stairs — Your affectionate, C M Edmonstone 


it. ^ baby is very small, but so plump and healthy, 

that no one attempts to be uneasy about her 

Rever did letter come m better time to raise a desponding 
heart Of AmabeFs forgiveness he was already certain, 
hut that she should have made Charjes his friend was a 
wonder’ beyond all others It gave him more hope for the 
future ^an he had yet been able to entertain, and showed 
to that the former note was no studied renunciation of him 
but only an ebiiUition of Mr Edmonstone’s disappointment 

It gave to spint enough to undertake what he had long 
bom meditating, but without energy to set about it— an 
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expedition to Stylelmrst Hitherto it had been his first 
walk on coming to St Mildred*s, but now the distance 
across the moor was far beyond his powers , and even that 
length of ride was a great enterprise It was much farther 
by the carnage road, and his sister never liked going there 
He had never failed to visit his old home till last year, and 
he felt almost glad that he had not carried his thoughts, 
at that time, of his father’s grave It was strange that, 
with so many more important burdens on his mind, it 
had been this apparently tnvial omission, this slight to 
Stylehurst, that, m both his illnesses, had been the most 
frequently recurring idea that had tormented him in his 
delirium So deeply, securely fixed is the love of the home 
of the childhood in men of his mould, in whom it is perhaps 
the most deeply rooted of all affections 
Without telling his sister his intention, he hired a horse, 
and pursued the familiar moorland tracks He passed 
South Moor Farm , it gave him too great a pang to look at 
it , he rode on across the hills where he used to walk with 
his sisters, and looked dowm into narrow valleys where he 
had often wandered with his fishing-rod, lost in musings on 
plans for attaining distinction, and seeing himself the greatest 
man of his day Little had he then guessed the misery 
which would place him in the way to the coveted elevation, 
or how he would loathe it when it lay within his grasp 
There were the trees round the vicarage, the church spire, 
the cottages, whose old rough aspect he knew so well, the 
whole scene once ** redolent of joy and youth” , but how 
unable to breathe on him a second spring I He put up his 
horse at the village inn, and went to make his first call on 
Susan, the old clerk’s wife, and one of the persons in all the 
world who loved him best He knocked, opened the door, 
and saw her, startled from her tea-dnnking, looking at him 
as a stranger ^ 

Bless us ! It beant never Master Philip ' ” she ex- 
claimed, hei head shaking very fast, as she recognised his 
voice “ Why, sir, what a turn you give me ^ How bad 
you be looking, to be sure < ” 

He sat down and talked with her, with feelings of comfort 
Tidings of Sir Guy’s death had reached the old woman, and 
she was much grieved for the nice, cheerful-spoken young 
gentleman, whom she well remembered , for she, like almost 
every one who had ever had any intercourse with him, had 
an impression left of him, as of something wiiming, engag- 
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ing, brightening, like a sunbeam It was a refreshment to 
meet with one who would lament him for his own sake, 
and had no congratulations for Phihp himself , ajad the 
“Sure, sure, it must have been very bad for yoil,'^ with 
which old Susan heard of the circumstances, carried more 
of the comfort of genuine sympathy than all his sister’s 
attempts at condolence 

She told him how often Sir Guy had been at Stylehurst, 
how he had talked to her about the archdeacon , and 
especially she remembered his helping her husband one 
day when he found him tnmming the ash over the arch- 
deacon’s grave He used to come very often to church 
there, more m the latter part of his stay , there was one 
Sunday — ^it was the one before Michaelmas — ^he was there 
all day, walking in the churchyard, and sitting in the porch 
between services 

“ The Sunday before Michaelmas t ” thought Phihp, the 
very time when he had been most earnest in driving his 
uncle to persecute, and dehghtmg himself in having tnumphed 
over Guy at last, and obtained tangible demonstration of 
his own foresight, and his cousin’s vindictive spirit What 
had he been mrowing away ^ Where had, in truth, been 
the hostile spint ^ 

He took the key of the church, and walked thither alone, 
standing for several minutes by the three graves, with a 
sensation as if his father was demanding of hmn an account 
of the boy he had watched, and brought to his ancestral 
home, and cared for through his orphaned childhood But 
™ prayer-book, the pledge that there had been peace 
at the last, how could he have borne it ^ 

Here was the paved path he had trodden in early child- 
hood, holding his mother’s hand, where, at each recurring 
vacation during his schooldays, he had walked between his 
sisters, in the consciousness that he was the pnde 
Of his family and of all the pansh Of his family > Did he 
not remember his return home for the last time before that 
when he was summoned thither by his father’s death He 
had come with a whole freight of prizes, and letters full of 
prai^s , and as he stood, m expectation of the expression of 
flighted satisfaction, his father laid his hand on his trophy, 

pile of books, saying gravely, “ AH this would I give, 

* S’ evidence of humanity of mind ” 

It had been his father’s one reproof He had thought it 
unjust and unreasonable, and turned away impatiently to 
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be caressed and admired by Margaret His real feelings bad 
been told to her, because she flattered them and shared 
them , he had been reserved and guarded with the father 
who wbuld have perceived and repressed that ambition and 
the self-sufficiency which he himself had never known to 
exist, nor regarded as aught but sober truth It had 
been his bane, that he had been always too sensible to 
betray outwardly his self-conceit, in any form that could 
lead to its being noticed 

He opened the church door, closed it behind him, and 
locked himself in 

He came up to the communion rail, where he had knelt 
for the flrst time twelve years ago, confldenl in himself, and 
unconscious of the fears with which his father^s voice was 
trembhng m the intensity of his prayer for one in whom 
there was no tangible evil, and whom others thought a 
pattern of all that could be desired by the fondest hopes 

He knelt down, with bowed head, and hands clasped 
Assuredly, if his father could have beheld him then, it would 
have been with rejoicmg He would not have sorrowed that 
robust frame was wasted, and great strength brought low , 
that the noble features were worn, the healthful cheek pale, 
and the powerful intellect clouded and weakened he would 
hardly have mourned for the cruel grief and suffering, such 
would have been his joy that the humble, penitent, obedient 
heart had been won at last Above all, he would have re- 
joiced that the words that most soothed that wounded spirit 
were, ** A broken and contnte heart, O God, Thou wilt not 
despise ** 

There was solace in that solemn silence , the throbs of 
head and heart were stilled in the calm around It was as 
if the influences of the prayers breathed for him by his 
father, and the forgiveness and loving spirit there won by 
Guy, had been waiting for him there till he came to take 
them up, for thenceforth the bitterest of his despair was 
over, and he could receive each token of AmabeTs forgive- 
ness, not as heaped coals of fire, but as an earnest of for- 
giveness sealed in heaven 

The worst was over, and though he still had much to 
sufler, he was becoming open to receive comfort the blank 
dark remorse in which he had been living began to lighten, 
and the tone of his mind to return 

He spoke more cheerfully to Susan when he restored the 
key , but she had been so shocked at his appearance, that 
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when, the next day, a report reached her that Mr Philip 
was now a grand gentleman, and very rich, she answered 

Well, if it be so, I am glad of it, but he said never a 
word of it to me, and it is my belief he would giv^ hll the 
money as ever was coined, to have the poor young gentleman 
back again Depend upon it, he hates the very sound of it 
At the cost of several sheets of paper, Philip at length 
completed a letter to Mr Edmonstone, which, when he had 
sent it, made his suspense more painful 

“St Mildred’s, i2th Match 

My dear Mr Edmonstone, — ^It is with a full sense of 
the unfitness of intruding such a subject upon you in the 
present state of the family, that I again address you on the 
same topic as that on which I wrote to you from Italy, at 
the first moment at which I have felt it possible to ask your 
attention I was then too lU to be able to express my con- 
trition for all that has passed , in fact, I doubt whether it 
was even then so deep as at present, since every succeeding 
|week has but added to my sense of the impropriety of my 
^conduct, and my earnest desire for pardon I can hardly 
Venture at such a time to ask an 3 rfching further, but I must 
add that my sentiments towards your daughter are unaltered 
and can never cease but with my hfe , and though I know 
I have rendered myself unworthy of her, and my health, 
both mental and bodily, is far from being re-established, I 
cannot help laying my feelings before you, and entreating 
that you will put an end to the suspense which has endured 
for so many months, by telling me to hope that I have not 
for ever forfeited your consent to my attachment At least, 
I trust to your kindness for telling me on what terms I am 
for the present to stand witib. your family I am glad to 
hear such favourable reports of Lady Morville, and with all 
my heart I thank Charles for his letter — Yours ever affec- 
tionately, Ph Morvilde 

He ardently watched for a reply He could not enduie 
the idea of receiving it where Margaret^s eyes could scan 
the emotion he could now only conceal by a visible rigidity 

^®^®3nour, and he daily went himself to the post-of&ce, 
M: m vain He received nothing but business letters, and 
TOong them one from Markham, with as much defiance and 
dislike in its style as could be shown in a perfectly formal, 
proper letter Till he had referred to Lady Morville, he 
would not make any demonstration towards Iledclyffe, and 
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evaded all his sistei’s questions as to what he was doing 
about it, and when he should take measures for leaving the 
army, ,or obtaining a renewal of the baronetcy 
Anxiety made him look daily more wretchedly haggard , 
the doctor was at fault, Mrs Henley looked sagacious, while 
his manner became so dry and repellent that visitors went 
away moralising on the absurdity of nouveaux nches taking 
so much state on them 

He wondered how soon he might venture to write to 
Amabel, on whom alone he could depend , but he felt it a 
sort of profanity to disturb her 
He had nearly given up his visits to the post in despair, 
when one morning he beheld what never failed to bnng 
some soothing influence, namely, the fair pointed characters 
he had not dared to hope for 
He walked quickly into the promenade, sat down, and read 

“Hollywell, zznA March 

DEAR Philip, — ^Papa does not answer your letter, 
because he says speaking is better than writing, and we 
hope you are well enough to come to us before Sunday week 
I hope to take our dear little girl to be chnstened on that 
day, and I want you to be so kind as to be her godfather 
I ask it of you, not only in my own name, but in her father^s, 
for I am sure it is what he would choose Her aunt Laura 
and Mary Ross are to be her godmothers I hope you will 
not think me very foolish and fanciful for naming her Mary 
Verena, in remembrance of our old readings of S%nivam She 
IS a very healthy, quiet creature, and I am getting on very 
well I am writing from the dressing-room, and I expect to 
be downstairs m a few days If you do not dislike it very 
much, could you be so kind as to call upon Miss WeUwood, 
and pay little Marianne Dixon’s quarter for me ^ It is 
;^io, and it wiU save trouble if you would do it , besides 
that, I should like to hear of her and the little girl I am 
sorry to hear you are not better, — perhaps coming here may 
do you good — ^Four o’clock I have been keeping my letter 
in hopes of persuading papa to put in a note, but he says 
he had rather send a message that * he is quite ready to for- 
give and forget, and it will be best to talk it over when you 
come’ — ^Your aflectionate cousin, A F Morville ’ 

It was well he was not under his sister’s eye, for he could 
not read this letter calmly, and he was obliged to take 
several turns along the walk before he could recover his 
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composure enougli to appear m the breakfast-room, where 
he found his sister alone, dealing her letters into separate 
packets of important and unimpoitant 

** Good-moming, Philip Pr Henley is obliged JX) go to 
Bramshaw this morning, and has had an early breakfast 
Have you been out ? ” 

** Yes, it IS very fine — I mean it will be — ^the haze is clear- 
ing” 

Margaret saw that he was unusually agitated, and not by 
grief apphed herself to tea-making, and hoped his walk had 
given him an appetite , but there seemed little chance of 
this, so long were his pauses between each morsel, and so 
often did he lean back in his chair 

" I am going to leave you on — on Friday,” he said, at 
length, abruptly 

'^Oh, are you going to Redclyfie ” 

‘*Ho, to HoUywell Lady I^orville wishes me to be 
her httle girl’s sponsor , I shall go to London on Friday, 
and on, the next day ” 

** I am glad they have asked you Does she write her- 
self ^ Is she pretty well ^ ” 

” Yes ; she is to go downstairs in a day or two ” 

” I am rejoiced that she is recovering so well Do you 
know whether she is m tolerable spirits ? ” 

** She writes cheerfully ” 

” Plow many years is it since I saw her ^ She was quite 
a child , but very sweet-tempered and attentive to poor 
Charles,” said Mrs Henley, feehng most amiably disposed 
towards her future sister-m-law 

** Just so Her gentleness and sweet temper weie always 
beautiful , and she has shown herself under her tiials what 
it would be presumptuous to praise ” 

Margaret had no doubt now, and thought he was ready 
for more open sympathy 

” You must let me congratulate you now on this unex- 
pected dawn of hope, after your long trial, my dear brother 
It IS a sort of unconscious encouragement you could hardlv 
hope for ” 

J I did not know you knew anything of it,” said Philip 
' Ah * my dear brother, you betrayed yourself You 
need not be disconcerted , only a sister could see the real 
cause of your want of spints Your manner at each men- 
tion of her, your anxiety, coupled with your resolute avoid- 
ance of her ” 
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Of whom ? Do you know what you are talking of, 
sister » said Philip sternly 
Of Amabel, of course 

Philipp rose, perfectly awful in his height and indignation 
Sister I he said — paused, and began again ** I have 

been attached to Laura Edmonstone for years past, and 
Lady Morville knows it 

To Laura cried Mrs Henley, in amaze “ Are you 
engaged and, as he was hardly prepared to answer, she 
continued, “ If you have not gone too far to recede, only 
consider before you take any rash step You come into 
property without ready money, you will find endless 
claims, and if you marry at once, and without fortune, you 
will never be clear from difficulties ’’ 

I have considered/’ he replied, with cold loftiness that 
would have silenced any one, not of the same determined 
mould 

** You are positively committed, then » ” she said, much 
vexed " Oh, Philip ! I did not think you would have 
marned for mere beauty ” 

I can hear no more discussion on this point,” answered 
Philip, in the serious, calm tone that showed so much power 
over himself and every one else 

It put Margaret to silence, though she was excessively 
disappointed to find him thus involved just at his outset, 
when he might have married so much more advantageously 
She was sorry, too, that she had shown her opinion so 
plainly, since it was to be, and hurt his feelings just as he 
seemed to be thawing She would fain have learned more , 
but he was completely shut up within himself, and never 
opened again to her She had never before so grated on 
every delicate feeling in his mind , and he only remained 
at her house because, in his present state of health, he 
hardly knew where to bestow himself till it was time for 
him to go to Hollywell 

He went to call on Miss WeUwood, to whom his name 
was no slight recommendation, and she met him eagerly, 
askmg after Lady MorviUe, who, she said, had twice written 
to her most kindly about little Mananne 

It was a very pleasant visit, and a great relief He 
looked at the plans, heard the fresh arrangements, admired, 
was interested, and took pleasure in having something to 
teh Amabel Pie asked for Marianne, and heard that she 
was one of the best of children---aimable, well-disposed. 
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only almost too sensitive Miss Wellwood said it was 
remarkable how deep an impression Sir Gny had made upon 
her, and how affectionately she remembered bis kindness , 
and her distress at hearing of his death had been far fceyond 
what such a child could have been supposea to fdel, both 
in violence and in duration 

PMip asked to see her, knowing it would please Amabel, 
and in she came — a long, thin, nine-year-old child, just 
grown mto the encumbermg shyness, that is by no means 
one of the graces of la vtetllesse de Venfance 

He wished to be kmd and encouraging , but melancholy, 
added to his natural statehness, made hnn very formidable , 
and poor Marianne was capable of nothing beyond yes 
or no ” 

He told her he was gomg to see Lady Morville and her 
little girl, whereat she eagerly raised her eyes, then shrank 
m affnght at anjrfclung so tall, and so unlike Sir Guy He 
said the baby was to be christened next Sunday, and Miss 
Wellwood helped him out by asking the name 

*'Mary,” he said, for be was by no means inclined to 
explain the Veiena, though he knew not half what it con- 
veyed to Amabel 

Lastly, he asked if Marianne had any message , when 
she hung down her head, and whispered to Miss Wellwood, 
what proved to be “ My love to dear httle cousin Mary ” 

He promised to deliver it, and departed, wishmg he could 
more easily unbend 

CHAPTER XL 

Blest, though every tear that falls 
Doth in its silence of past sorrow tell, 

And makes a meeting seem most like^a dear farewell 

Wordsworth 

On Saturday afternoon, about half-past five, Phihp Morville 
found himself drivmg|,up to the well-known front door of 
Hollywell At the door he heard that every one was out 
exceptmg Lady Morville, who never came down till the 
evenmg, save for a drive in the carnage 
He entered the drawing-room, and gazed on tlie scene 
^ where he had spent so many happy hours, only darkened by 
mat one evil spot, that had grown till it not only poisoned 
^ §loom over that bright home* 

An w^ as usual Charles's sofa, little table, tooks, and 
inkstand, the work-boxes on the table, the newspaper m Mr 
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Edmonstone's old folds Only the piano was closed, and an 
accumulation of boolcs on the hinge told how long it had been 
so ; and the plants m the bay window were brownjand dry, 
not a« when they were AmabeFs cherished nurslings He 
rcmemoered AmabePs laughing face and abundant curls, when 
she earned in the camellia, and thought how httle he guessed 
then that he should be the destroyer of the happiness of her 
young life How should he meet her — sl widow in her father’s 
house — or look at her fatherless child ? He wondered how 
he had borne to come thither at all, and shrank at the thought 
that this very evening, m a few hours, he must see her 
The outer door opened, there was a soft step, and Amabel 
stood before him, palej quiet, and with a smile of welcome 
Her bands of hair looked glossy under her widow’s cap, 
and the deep black of her dress was reheved by the white 
robes of the bab’e that lay on her arm She held out her 
hand, and he pressed it in silence 

I thought you would hke just to see baby,” said she, in 
a voice something like apology 
He held out his arms to take it, for which Amy was by no 
means prepared She was not quite happy even in trusting 
it in her sister’s arms, and she supposed he had never before 
touched an infant But that was all nonsense, and she 
would not vex him with showing any reluctance , so she 
laid the little one on his arm, and saw his great hand holding 
it most carefully , but the next moment he turned abruptly 
from her Poor, sillv little Amy, her heart beat not a httle 
till he turned back, restored the babe, and while he walked 
hastily to the window, she saw that two large tear-drops had 
fallen on the white folds of its mantle She did not speak , 
she guessed how much he must feel m fhus holding Guy’s 
child, and, besides, her own tears would now flow so easily 
that she must be on her guard She sat down, settled the 
little one on her knee, and gave him time to recover himself 
Presently he came and stood by her, saying, in a most de- 
cided tone, ** Amabel, you must let me do this child justice ” 
She looked up, wondenng what he could mean 
I will not delay in taking steps for restoring her inherit- 
an< e,” said he, hoping by determination to overpower Ama- 
bel, and make her believe it a settled and a right thing 
** Ob, Phihp, you are not thinking of that » ” 

It 18 to be done ” 

You would not be so unkind to this poor httle girl,” said 
A.my, with a persuasive smile, partaking of her old playful- 

X7 
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ness ; adding, very much in earnest, “ Pray put it out of 
your head directly, for it would be very wrong ** 

The nurse knocked at the door to fetch the baby, as Ama- 
bel had desired When this interruption was over, ^Philip 
came and sat down opposite to her, and began with his most 
decided manner 

“ You must listen to me, Amy, and not allow any scruples 
to prevent you from permitting your child to be restored to 
her just nghts You must see that the estate has come to 
me by cuTGumstances such that no honest man can be justified 
in retainmg it The entail was made to exclude females, only 
because of the old Lady Granard It is your duty to consent * * 
The property has always gone m the male Ime,'^ replied 
Amabel 

** There never was such a state of things Old Sir Guy 
could never have thought of entailing it awhy from lus own 
descendant on a distant cousm It would be wrong of me 
to profit by these unforeseen contingencies, and you ought 
not, m justice to your child, to object 
He spoke so forcibly and decidedly that he thought he must 
have prevailed But not one whit convmced, Amabel an- 
swered, in her own gentle voice, but beginning with a busi- 
ness-like argument ** Such a possibihty was contenmlated 
It was all provided for in the marnage setdements Indeed, 
I am afraid that, as it is, she will be a great deal too rich 
Besides, Phihp, I am sure this is exactly what Guy would 
have chosen,” and the tears rose in her eyes ** The fiist 
thing that came into my head when she was born was, that 
it was just what he wished, that I should have her for my- 
self, and that you should take care of Redclyiffe I am cer- 
tain now that he hoped it would be so I know — ^indeed I 
do — ^that he took great pleasure m thinking of its being in 
yom hands, and of your going on with all he began You 
can't have forgotten how much he left in your charge ? If 
you were to give it up, it would be against his desire ; and 
with that knowledge, how could I suffer it ? Then thinly 
what a misfortune to her, poor little thmg, to be a great 
neiress, and how very bad for Redclyffe to have no better 
1 manager than me ’ Oh, Philip, can you not see it is best 
IS it IS, and just as he washed ? ” 

He almost groaned, ** If you could guess what a burden 

t IS ” 

“Ah » but you must carry it, not throw it down on such 
lands as mine and that tmv baby's,” said she, smiling. 
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It would have been the same if it had been a boy 

Yes , then I must have done the best I could, and there 
would have been an end to look to, but I am so glad to be 
spared> And you are so ht for it, and will make it turn to 
so much use to every one ” 

" I don't feel as if I should ever be of use to any one/' 
said Phjhp, in a tone of complete dejection 

Your head is aching/' said she kindly 
** It always does, more or less/' replied he, resting it on 
Ins hand 

' ‘ T am so sorry Has it been so ever since you were ilP But 
you are better ? You look better than when I saw you last " 
** I am better on the whole, but I doubt whether I shall 
ever be as strong as I used to be That ought to make me 

hesitate, even if " Then came a pause, while he put his 

hand over his face, and seemed struggling with irrepressible 
emotion , and after all he was obliged to take two walks to 
the window before ho could recover composure, and could 
ask in a voice which be tried to make calm and steady, though 
his face was deeply flushed, “ Amy, how is Laura ? 

She is very well " answered Amabel ** Only you must 
not be taken by surprise if you see her looking thinner " 

" And she has trusted — she has endured through all > " 
said he, with inquiring earnestness 
“ Oh, yes » ' 

And they — ^yom father and mother — can forgive ^ " 
**They do — ^they have But, Philip, it was one of the 
things I came down to say to you I don't think you must 
expect papa to begin about it himself You know he does 
not like awkwardness, though he will be very glad when 
once it IS done, and ready to meet you half way " He did 
not answer, and after a silence Amabel added, ** Laura is 
out of doors She and Charlotte take very long walks " 

** And IS she really strong and well, or is it that excited 
overdoing of employment that I first set her upon he 
asked anxiously 

** She is perfectly well, and to be busy has been a great 
help to her," said Amabel It was a groat comfort that 
wo did not know how ill you had been at Corfu, till the 
worst was over Eveleen only mentioned it when you were 
better I was very anxious, for I had some fears from the 
note that you sent by Arnaud I am very glad to see you 
safe here, for I have felt all along that we forsook you , but 
I could not help it " 
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am very glad you did not stay The worst of all 
would have been that you should have run any nsk ” 
‘‘There is the carnage/' said Amy “Mamma and 
Charhe have been to Broadstone They thought* they 
might meet you by the late tram 
Phihp’s colour rose He stood up — ^sat down ; then ns- 
ing once more, leaned on the mantel-piece, scarcely knowing 
how to face either of them — ^his aunt, with her mell-mented 
displeasure, and Charles, who, when he parted with him, 
had accused him so justly — Charles, who had seen through 
him and had been treated with scorn. 

A few moments, and Charles came in, leaning on his 
mother They both shook hands, exclaimed at finding Ama- 
bel downstairs, and Mrs Edmonstone asked after N^hihp's 
health in her would-be cordial manner The two ladies then 
went upstairs together, and thus ended that conference, m 
which both parties had shown rare magnanimity, of which 
they were perfectly unconscious ; and perhaps the most re- 
markable part of all was that Philip quietly gave up the great 
renunciation and so-called sacnfice, with which he had been 
feeding his hopes, at the simple bidding of the gentle-spoken 
Amabel — ^not even telhng her that he resigned it He kept the 
possessions which he abhorred, and gave up the renunciation 
he had longed to make , and in this lay the true sacrifice, the 
greater because the world would think him the gainer 
When the mother and daughter were gone, the cousins were 
silent, Philip resting his elbow on the mantel-shelf and his 
head on his hand, and Charles sitting at the end of the sofa, 
warming first one hand, then the other, while he looked up 
to the altered face, and perceived in it grief and humiliation 
almost as plainly as illness His keen eyes read that the sorrow 
was indeed more deeply rooted than he had hitherto believed, 
and that Amabel's pity had not been wasted , and he was 
also struck by the change from the great personal strength 
that used to make nothing of lifting his whole weight 
“ I am sorry to see you so pulled down," said he “ We 
must try if we can doctor you better than they did at St 
Mildred's Are you getting on, do you think ? " 

He had hardly ever spoken to Phihp, so entirely without 
either bitterness or sarcasm, and his maimer hardly seemed 
like that of the same person 

“ Thank you, I am growing stronger ; but as long as I 
cannot get nd of this headache, I am good for nothing " 

“ You have had a long spell of illness indeed," said Charles^ 
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** You can’t expect to shake ofE two fevers an no time Now 
all the anxiety is over, you will bnghten hke this house ” 
But tell me, what is thought of Amabel ? Is she as 
well a£ she ought to be ^ ” 

** Ye%, quite, they say — ^has recovered her strength very 
fast, and is in just the right spints She was churched yes- 
terday, and was not the worse for it It was a trial, for she 
had not been to East-hill since — since last May ” 

“ It IS a blessing, indeed,” said Phihp earnestly 
**She has been so very happy with the baby,” said 
Charles ** You hear what its name is to be ? ” 

** Yes, she told me in her letter ” 

** To avoid having to tell you here, I suppose Mary is for 
common wear, Verena is for ourselves She asked if it 
would be too foohsh to give such a name, and mamma said 
the only question was, whether she would like indifferent 
people to ask the reason of it ” 

Phihp lapsed into thought, and presently said abruptly, 
'' When last we parted you told me I was mahgnant You 
were nght ” 

** Shake hands ! ” was all Charles’s reply, and no more was 
said till Charles rose, saying it was time to dress Philip was 
about to help him, but he answered, “ No, thank you, I am 
above trusting to anything but my own crutches now , I am 
proud to show you what feats I can perform ” 

Charles certainly did get on with less difficulty than here- 
tofore, but it was more because he wanted to spaie Phihp 
fatigue than because he disdained assistance, that he chose 
to go alone Moreover, he did what he had never done for 
any one before — he actually hopped the whole length of the 
passage, beyond his own door, to do the honours of Phihp’s 
room, and took a degree of pains f 01 his comfort that seemed 
too marvellous to be true in one who had hitherto only hved 
to be attended on 

By the time he had settled Philip, the rest of the party had 
come home, and he found himself wanted in the dressing- 
room, to help his mother to encourage his father to enter on 
the conversation with Phihp in the evening, for poor Mr 
Edmonstone was in such a worry and perplexity, that the 
whole space till the dinner-bell rang was insufficient to con- 
sole him in Laura, meanwhile, was with Amabel, who was 
trying to cheer her ffuttermg spirits and nerves, which, after 
having been so long harassed, gave way entirely at the mo- 
ment of meeting Philip again How would he regard her after 
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her weakness in betraying him for want of self-command ^ 
Might he not be wishing to be free of one who had so dis- 
appointed him, and only persisting in the engagement from a 
sense of honour 1 The confidence in his affection, which had 
hitherto sustained her, was f aihng , and not all iGnabd could 
say would reassure her Ho one could judge of him but her- 
self , his words were so cautious, and he had so much com- 
mand over himself, that nobody could guess Of course he 
felt bound to her , but if she saw one trace of his being only 
influenced by honour and pity, she would release him, and 
he should never see the struggle 

She had worked herself up into almost a certainty that so il 
would be, and Amabel was afraid she would not be fit to go 
down to dinner , but the sound of the bell, and the necessity of 
moving, seemed to restore the habit of external composure in 
a moment She settled her countenance, and left the room 

Charlotte, meantime, had been dressing alone, and raging 
against Philip, declaring she could never bear to speak to 
him, and that if she was Amy she would never have chosen 
him foi a godfather And to think of his marrying just hke a 
good hero in a book, and living very happy ever after ^ To 
be sure she was sorry for poor Laura, but it was all very 
wrong, and now they would be rewarded I How could 
Charlie be so provoking as to talk about his sorrow 1 She 
hoped he was sorry , and as to his illness, it served him right 

All this Charlotte communicated to IBustle , but Bustle 
had heard some mysterious noise, and insisted on going to 
investigate the cause , and Charlotte, finding her own do- 
main dark and cold, and private conferences going on ni 
Amabel’s apartment and the dressing-room, was fam to 
follow him downstairs, as soon as her toilet was complete, 
only hoping Phihp would keep out of the way* 

But, behold, there he was , and even Bustle was propi- 
tiated, for she found him, his nose on Philip's knee, looking 
up m his face, and wagging his taal, while Philip stroked and 
patted him, and could hardly bear the appealing expression 
of the eyes, that, always wistful, now seemed to every one 
to be looking for his master 

To see tins attention to Bustle won Charlotte over in a 
moment “How are you, Phihp? Good dog, dear old 
Bustle I" came in a breath, and they were both malong 
much of the dog, when she amicably asked if he had seen 
the baby^ and became eager m telhng about the christening. 

The dinner-bell brought every one down but Amabeh The 
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trembling hands of Phihp and Laura met for a moment, and 
they were in the dming-ioom 

Dihgently and dutifully did Charles and Mis Edmonstone 
keep*ijp the conversation , the latter about her shopping, 
the former about the acquaintances who had come to speak 
to him as he sat m the carnage As soon as possible, Mrs 
Edmonstone left the dining-room, then Laura flew up again 
to the dressing-room, sank down on a footstool by Amabel's 
side, and exclaiming, “ Oh, Amy, he is looking so ill * " burst 
into a flood of tears 

The change had been a shock for which Laura had not been 
prepared Amy, who had seen him look so much worse, had 
not thought of it, and it overcame Laura more than all her 
anxieties, lest his love should be forfeited She sobbed incon- 
solably over the alteration , and it was long before Amabel 
could get her to hear that his face was much less thin now, 
and that he was altogether much stronger, it was fatigue and 
anxiety to-night, and to-morrow he would be better Laura 
proceeded to brood over her belief that his altered demeanour, 
his settled melancholy, his not seeking her eye, his cold shalce 
of the hand all arose from the diminution ot his love, and his 
dislike to be encumbered with a weak, foolish wife, with 
whom he had entangled himself when he deemed her worthy 
of him She dwelt on all this in silence, as she sat at her 
sister's feet, and Amy left her to think, only now and then 
giving some caress to her hair or cheek, and at each touch 
the desolate waste of life that poor Laura was unfolding 
before herself was rendered less dreary by the thought, “ 1 
have my sister still, and she knows sorrow too " Then she 
half envied Amy, who had lost her dearest by death, and held 
his heart fast to the last , not, like hersclt, doomed to see 
the love decay for which she had enduicd so long — decay at 
the very moment when the suspense was over 

Laura might justly have envied Amabel, though for 
another reason ; it was because in her cup there v as no 
poison of her own infusing 

There she stayed tiU Charlotte came to summon her to 
tea, saying the gentlemen, except Charles, were still m tlie 
dining-room 

They had remained sitting over the fire for a considerable 
space, waiting for each other to begin, Mr Edmonstone 
irresolute, Plulip staving to master his feelings, and to 
prevent increasing pain and confusion from making him 
forget what he intended to say At last, Mr Edmonstone 
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started up, pulled out his keys, took a candle, and said, 
** Come to the study — I'll give you the Redclyffe papers '' 
Thank you,*' said Philip, also rising, but only because 
he could not sit while his uncle stood “ Not to-ij^ght, if 
you please I could not attend to them ** 

** What, your head ? Eh ? ” 

“ Partly Besides, there is another subject on which I 
hope you will set me at rest before I can enter on any other#” 
Yes — I know,” said Mr. Edmonstone, moving uneasily 
“ I am perfectly conscious how deeply I have oJSended ” 
Mr Edmonstone could not endure the apology 
“ WeU, well,” he broke m nervously, I Imow all that, and 
it can't be helped Say no more about it Young people 
will be foolish, and I have been young and in love myself ” 
That Captain Morville should live to be thankful for being 
forgiven in consideration^of Mr. Edmonstone's having been 
young ! 

** Ma> I then consider m37self as pardoned, and as having 
obtained your sanction ? ” 

Yes, yes, yes ; and I hope it will cheer poor Laura 
up again a little Four years has it gone on ? Con- 
stancy, indeed • and it is time it should be rewarded We 
little thought what you were up to, so grave and demure 
as you both were So you won't have the papers to-night ? 
I can't say you do look fit for business Perhaps Laura 
may suit you better — eh, Philip ? ” 

Love-making was such a charming sight to Mir. Edmon- 
stone, that having once begun to look on Philip and Laura 
as a pair of lovers, he could not help being delighted, and 
forgetting, as well as forgiving, all that had been wrong 
Ihey did not, however, exactly answer his ideas , Laura 
did not once look up, and Phihp, mstead of going boldly 
to take the place next her, sat down, holding his hand to 
his forehead, as if too much overpowered by mdisposition 
to think of anything else Such was in great measure the 
case, he was very much fatigued with the journey, and 
these different agitating scenes had increased the pain in 
his head to a violent degree , besides which, feelmg that Ins 
aunt still regarded him as she did at Recoara, he could not 
bear to make any demonstration towards Laura before 
her, lest she might think it a sort of tnumphant disregard 
of her just displeasure 

Poor Laura saw m it both severe suffering and dislike to 
her $ and the more she undejwitood from her father's manner 
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what had passed in the other room, the more she honoured 
hm for the sacrifice he was making of himself 

Mrs Edmonstone waited on the headache with painful 
attention, but they all felt that the only thing to be done 
for the two poor things was to let them come to an ex- 
planation , so Charlotte was sent to bed, her mother went 
up to Amy, Charles carried ofi his father to the study, and 
they found themselves alone 

taura held down her face, and struggled to make her 
palpitating heart and dry tongue suffer her to begin the 
words to which she had wound herself up Philip raised 
his hands from his eyes as the door shut, then rose up, and 
fixed them on Laura She, too, looked up, as if to begin , 
their eyes met, and they understood ah He stepped towards 
her, and held out his hands The next moment both hers 
were clasped in his — ^he had bent down and kissed her brow 
No words of explanation passed between them Laura 
knew he was her own, and needed no assurance that her 
misgivings had been vain There was a start of extreme 
joy, such as she had known twice before, but it could be 
only for a moment while he looked so wretchedly unwell 
It did but give her the right to attend to him The first 
thing she said was to beg him to lie down on the sofa ; her 
only care was to make him comfortable with cushions, and 
he was too entirely worn out to say anything he had intended, 
capable only of giving himself up to the repose of knowmg 
her entirely his own, and of having her to take care of him 
There he lay on the sofa, with his eyes shut, and Laura’s 
hand in his, while she sat beside him, neither of them speak- 
ing ; and, excepting that she withdrew her hand, neither 
moved when the others returned 
Mrs Edmonstone compassionated him, and showed a great 
deal of sohcitude about him, trymg hard to regard him 
as she used to do, yet unable to bnng back the feeling, and 
therefore, do what she would, failmg to wear its sembl^ce 
Laura, sad, anxious, and restless, had no rehef tiU she 
went to wish her sister good-night Amabel, who was 
already in bed, stretched out her hand with a sweet look, 
beaming with afEection and congratulation 

** You don’t want to be convinced now that all is right » ” 
said she. 

His head is so dreadfully bad I ” said Laura 
** Ah 1 it will get better now his mmd is at rest ” 

** If it will but do so I 
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** And yon know yon mnst be happy to-morrow, because 
of baby 

** My dear,” said Mrs Edmonstone, coming in, “ I am 
sorry to prevent your talk, bnt Amy mnst i;iot be ^ kept 
awalce She must keep her strength for to-morrow ” 

** Good-night, then, dear, dear Laura I am so glad 
your trouble is over, and you have him again ’ ” whispered 
Amabel, with her parting kiss 5 and Laura went away, 
better able to hope, to pray, and to rest, than she could 
have thought possible when she left the drawing-room 

Poor dear Laura,” said Mrs Edmonstone, sighing ; ** I 
hope he will soon be better ” 

Has it been very uncomfortable > ” 

I can’t say much for it, my dear He was suifenng 
terribly with his head, so that I should have been quite 
alarmed if he had not said it was apt to get worse m the 
evening , and she, poor thing, was only watching him 
However, it is a comfort to have matters settled , and papa 
and Charlie are well pleased with him But I must not 
keep you awake after driving Laura away You are not 
overtired to-night, I hope, my dear ? ” 

** Oh, no , only sleepy Good-mght, dearest mamma ” 

” Good-mght, my own Amy , ” then, as Amy put back the 
Govermgs to show the little face nestled to sleep on her bosom, 
** Good-mght, you little darlmg I don’t disturb your mamma 
How comiortable you look * Good-mght, my dearest ” 

Mrs Edmonstone looked for a moment, while trying to 
check the tears that came at the thought of the night, one 
bnef year ago, when she left Amy sleeping in the light of 
the Easter moon Yet the sense of peace and serenity 
that had then given especial loveliness to the maiden’s 
chamber on that night, was there still with the young 
widow It was dim lamplight now that beamed on the 
portrait of her husband, casting on it the shade of the little 
wooden cross in front, while she was shaded by the white 
curtains drawn from her bed round the infant’s little cot, 
so as to shut them both into the quiet twilight, where she lay 
within expression of countenance that, though it was not 
sorrow, made Mrs Edmonstone more ready to weep than if 
it had been ; so with her last good-mght she left her 

And Amabel always liked to be shut m by herself, dearly 
as she loved them all, and mamma especially , there was 
always something pleasant in being able to return to her 
own world, to rest in the thoughts of her husband, and in 
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the possession of the little tmconscious creature that had 
corae to inhabit that inner world of hers, the creature that 
was pnly his and hers 

She>had from the first always felt herself less lonely when 
quite alone, before with his papers, and now with bis child , 
and could Mrs Edmonstone have seen her face, she would 
have wept and wondered more, as Amy fondled and hushed 
her babe, whispering to it fond words which she could never 
have uttered m the presence of any one who could under- 
stand them, and which had much of hei extreme youthful- 
ness in them* Not one was so often repeated or so endearing 
as ** Guy's baby * Guy’s own dear httle girl ’ ” It did not 
mean half so much when she called it her baby , and she 
loved to tell the httle one that her father had been the best 
and the dearest, but he was gone away, and would she be 
contented to be loving and good with only her mother to take 
care of her, and tell hei , as well as she could, what a father 
hers was, when she was old enough to know about him ? 

To-night, Amy told her much m that soft, solemn, mur- 
muring tone, about what was to befall her to-morrow, and 
the great blessings to be given to her, and how the poor 
little fatherless one would be embraced m the arms of His 
mercy, and received by her great Father m heaven — " Ay, 
and brought nearer to your own papa, and know him in 
some inner way, and he will know his little child then, for 
you will be as good and pure and bright as he, and you will 
belong to the great communion of saints to-morrow, you 
precious httle one, and be so much nearer to him as you 
will be so much better than I Oh, baby, if we can but 
both endure to the end I ” 

With such half-uttered words, Amabel Mor\ille slept the 
night before her babe’s christenmg 


CHAPTER XLI* 

A stranger’s roof to hold thy head, 

A stranger’s foot thy grave to tread , 

Desert and rock, and Alp and sea, 

vSpreadmg between thy home and thee — Sewell 

Mary Ross was eager for the jSrst report from Hollywell 
the next morning, and had some dxfiSiculty in keying her 
attention fixed on her class at school Laura and Chax lotto 
came in together in due time, and satisfied her so far as 
to td] that Amy was verv well 
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“ Is Captain Morville come ^ thought Mary ** No, I 
cannot guess by Laura’s impressive face Never mind, 
Charles wall tell me all between services ” 

The first thmg she saw on coming out of school wSs the 
pony-carnage, with Charles and Captain Morville himself 
Charlotte, who was all excitement, had time to say, while 
her sister was out of hearing 

‘‘ It IS all made up now, Mary, and I really am very 
sorry for Phihp,” 

It was fortunate that Mary understood the amiable meaning 
this speech was intended to convey, and she began to enter 
into its grounds in the short conference after church, when 
she saw the alteration in the whole expression of countenance 
“Yes,’* said Charles, who as usual remained at the 
vicarage during the two services, and who perceived what 
passed in her mmd, “if it is any satisfaction to you to 
have a good opinion of your fellow-sponsor, I assure you 
that I am converted to Amy’s opinion I do believe the 
black dog is off his back for good and all ” 

“ I never saw any one more changed,” said Mary 
“ Regularly tamed,” said Charles “ He is something 
more like his old self to-day than last night, and yet not 
much He was perfectly overpowered then — so knocked up 
that there was no judging of him To-day he has all his 
sedateness and scrupulous attention, but all lixe a shadow of 
former time — ^not a morsel of sententiousness, and seeming 
positively grateful to be treated in the old fashion ” 

“ He looks very thin and pale Do you think him 
recovered ^ ” 

“ A good way from it,” said Charles “ He is pretty well 
to-day, comparatively, though that obstinate headache hangs 
about him If this change last longer than that and his 
white looks, I shall not even grudge him the sponsorship 
Amy owed me ” 

“ Very magnanimous < ” said Mary “ Poor Laura I I am 
glad her suspense is over I wondered to see her at school ” 
“ They are very sad and sober lovers, and it is the best 
way of not making themselves unbearable, considex mg— 
Well, that was a different matter. How little we should 
have believed it, if any one had told us last year what 
would be the state of affairs to-day By the bye, Amy*s 
godson is christened to-day ” 

“Who?” 

“ Didn’t you hear that the Ashfords managed to get Amy 
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asked if she would dislike their calling their boy by that name 
we shall never hear again, and she was very much pleased, 
and made offer in her own pretty way to be godmother I 
wonder how MarMiam endures it ! I believe he is nearly 
crazy He wrote me word he should certainly have given up 

all concern with Redcly^e, but for the especial desire of 

What a state of mmd he will be m, when he remembers how 
he has been abusing the Captain to me ! ” 

The afternoon was fresh and clear, and there was a spring 
brightness in the sunshine that Amabel took as a greeting to 
her little maiden, as she was carried along the churchyard 
path Many an eye was bent on the mother and child, 
especially on the shght form, unseen since she had last 
walked down the aisle, her arm hnked in her bridegroom’s 
** Little Amy Edmonstone,” as they had scarcely learned 
to cease from calling her, before she was among them again, 
the widowed Lady Motville ; and with those kind looks 
of compassion for her, were jomed many affectionate mourn- 
ing thoughts of the young husband and father, lying far 
away in his foreign grave, and endeared by kindly remem- 
brances to almost all present There was much of pity^ 
for his unconscious infant, and tears were shed at the 
thought of what the wife must be suffermg ; but if the 
face could have been seen beneath the thick crape folds 
of her veil, it would have shown no tears — only a sweet, 
calm look of peace, and almost gladness 
The babe was on her knees when the time for the christen- 
ing came ; she was awake, and now and then making a 
little sound, and as she was qmeter with her than any one 
else, Amabel thought she might herself carry her to the font 
It was deep, grave happiness to stand there, with her 
child in her arms, and with an undefined sense that she 
was not alone, as if in some manner her husband was 
present with her ; praying with her prayers, and joimng 
in offering up their treasure , when the babe was received 
into Mr Ross’s arms, and Amy, putting back her veil, 
gazed up with a wistful but serene look 

** To her life’s end ? ” Therewith came a vision of the 
sunnse at Recoara, and the more glorious dawn that had 
shone m Guy’s dying smile, and Amabel knew what would 
be her best prayer for his little Mary Verena, as she took 
her back, the drops glistening on her brow, her eyes open, 
and arms outspread It was at that moment that Amabel 
was first thrilled with a look in her child that was hke 
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its father She had earnestly and often sought a resem- 
blance without being able honestly to own that she per- 
ceived any , but now, though she knew not in what it 
consisted, there was something in that baby facp^'that 
recalled him more vividly than picture or memory 

** Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace ** 
Those words seemed to come from her own heart She 
had brought Guy’s daughter to be baptized, and completed 
his work of pardon, and she had a yearnmg to be departing 
in peace, whither her sunshine was gone But he had told 
her not to wish that his child should be motherless , she had 
to tram her to be fit to meet him The sunshine was past, 
but she had plenty to do in the shade, and it was for his sake 
She would, therefore, be content to remain to fulfil her 
duties among the dear ones to whom he had trusted her 
for comfort, and with the sense of renewed communion 
with him that she had found in returning again to church 
So felt Amabel, as she entered into the calm that followed 
the one year in which she had passed through the great 
events of hfe, and known the chief joy and deepest grief 
that she could ever experience 
It was far otherwise with her sister Laura’s term of 
trouble seemed to be ending, and the spring of life beginning 
to dawn on her 

Doubt and fear[|^were past ; she and Phihp were secure 
of each other, he was pardoned, and they could be together 
without apprehension, or playmg tricks with their con- 
sciences , but she had as yet scarcely been able to spend 
any time with him , and, as Charles sc id, their ways were 
far more grave and less lover-like than would have seemed 
natural after their long separation 
In truth, romantic and uncalculating as their attachment 
was, they never had been lover-like They had never had 
any fears or doubts ; her surrendei of her soul had been 
total, and every thought, feeling, and judgment had taken 
its colour from him as entirely as if she had been a wife 
of many years’ standing She never opened her mind to 
perceive that he had led her to act wrongly, and all her 
unhappmess had been from anxiety for him, not repentance 
on her own account , foi so complete was her idolatry, that 
she entirely overlooked her failure m duty to her parents 
It took her by surprise when, as they set out togethex that 
evemng to walk home from East-hill, he said, as soon as 
they were apart from the village • 
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** Laura, you have more to forgive than all ” 

Don’t speak so, Philip, pray don’t Do you think I 
would not have borne far more unhappiness willingly for 
your®^ke ? Is it not all forgotten as if it had not been > ” 
** It IS not unhappiness I meant,” he replied, though 
I cannot bear to think of what you have undergone Un- 
happiness enough have I caused indeed But I meant, 
that you have to forgive the advantage I took of your 
reliance on me to lead you into error, when you were too 
young to know what it amounted to ” 

“ It was not an engagement,” faltered Laura 
“ Laura, don’t, for mercy’s sake, recall my own hateful 
sophistries,” exclaimed Phihp, as if unable to control the 
pain it gave him , I have had enough of that from my 
sister , ” then softenmg instantly • It was self-deceit ; a 
deception first of myself, then of you You had not ex- 

? erience enough to know whither I was leading you, till 
had involved you , and when the sight of death showed 
me the fallacy of the salve to my conscience, I had nothing 
for it but to confess, and leave you to bear the consequences 
Oh, Laura » when I think of my conduct towards you, it 
seems even worse than that towards — ^towards your brother- 
in-law I 

His low, stern tone of bitter sufienng and self-reproach was 
something new and frightful to Laura She clung to his arm 
and tried to say, Oh, don’t speak in that way I You know 
you meant the best You could not help being mistaken ” 

** If I did know any such thing, Laura ! but the misery 
of perceiving that my imagined anxiety for his good, — 
his good, indeed ! was but a cloak for my personal enmity 
— -you can little guess it ” 

Laura tried to say that appearances were against Guy, 
but he would not hear, 

** If they were, I triumphed in them I see now that a 
shade of honest desire to see him exculpated would have 
enabled me to find the clue. If I had gone to St Mildred’s 
at once — ^interrogated Inm as a fnend — ^seen Wellwood, — 
but dwelling on the zfs of the last two years can brmg 
nothing but distraction,’' he added, pausmg suddenly 
** And remember,” said Laura, ** that dear Guy himself 
was always grateful to you He alwajrs upheld that you 
acted for his good. Oh I the way he took it was the one 
comfort I liad last year ” 

** The actttest sting, and yet the only balm,” murmured 
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Philip , see, Laura,” and he opened the first leaf of Guy’s 
Prayer-book, •which he had been using at the christening 
A whispered ** Dear Guy * ” was the best answer she could 
make, and the tears were in her eyes He was very 
kind to me, when he saw me that unhappy wedding-day ” 

“ Did Amy tell you his last words to me ? ” 

No,” said Laura 

God bless you and my sister ’ ” he repeated, so low that 
she could hardly hear 

Amy left that for you to tell,” said Laura, as her tears 
streamed fast How can we speak of her, Philip ^ ” 

** Only as an angel of pardon and peace » ” he answered 
I don’t know how to tell you of all her kindness,” said 
Laura , ** half the bitterness of it seemed to be over when 
once she was in the house agam, and, all the winter, going 
into her room was like gomg mto some peaceful place where 
one must find comfort ” 

“ * Spirits of peace, where are ye I * I could have said, 
when I saw her drive away at Recoara, and carry all good 
angels with her, except those that could not but hover 
round that grave ” 

" How very sad it must have been I Did ” 

** Don’t speak of it , don’t ask me of it,” said Philip 
hastily Theie is nothing m my mind but a tumult of 
horror and darkness that it is madness to remember Tell 
me of yourself — ^tell me that you have not been hurt by all 
that I have brought on you ” 

“ Oh, no » ” said Laura , “ besides, that is all at an end ” 
“ At an end ’ Laura, I fear m 30ining your fate to mine, 
you will find care and grief by no means at an end You 
must be content to marry a saddened, remorseful man, 
broken down in health and spirits, his whole hfe embittered 
by that fatal remembrance, forced to endure an inhentance 
that seems to have come hke the prosperity of the wicked 
Yet you are ready to take all this ? Then Laura, that 
precious, most precious love, that has endured through alL 
will be the one drop of comfort through the rest of my hfe ' 
She could but hear such words with thnlls of rejoicing 
afection , and on they walked, Laura trembling and struck 
with sorrow at the depth of repentance he now and then 
disclosed, though not m the least able to fathom it, think 
mg ijb all his nobleness of mind, justifying him to herself, 
idolising him too much to own he had ever been wrong ; 
yet the innate power of tact and sympathy teaching her 
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no longer to combat his self-reproaches, and repeat his 
former excuses, but rather to say something sootmng and 
caressing, or put m some note of thankfulness and admira- 
tion of ^my and Guy This was the best thing she could 
do for him, as she was not capable, like Amy, of acknow- 
ledging that his repentance was well founded She was a 
nurse, not a physician, to the wounded spirit , but a very 
good and gentle nurse she was, and the thorough en303nnent 
of her afection and S3mipathy, the opening into confidence, 
and the freedom from doubt and suspense, were comforts 
that were doing him good every hour 

The christemng party consisted only of the Rosses, and 
Dr Mayerne, who had joined them at East-hill Church, and 
walked home with Mr Edmonstone They could not^have 
been without him, so grateful were they for his kindness all 
through their anxious winter, and Mr Edmonstone was well 
pleased to tell him on the way home that they might look to 
having a wedding in the family , it had been a very long 
attachment, constancy as good as a story, and he could all 
along have told what was the matter, when mamma was 
calling in the doctor to account for Laura’s looking pale 
The doctor was not surprised at the news, for perhaps he, 
too, had had some pnvate theory about those pale looks , 
but knowing pretty well the sentiments Charles had enter- 
tained the winter before last, he was cunous to find out 
how he regarded this engagement Charles spoke of it in the 
most ready cordial way ** Well, doctor, so you have heard 
our news » I flatter myself we have as tall and handsome a 
pair of lovers to exhibit here, as any in the United Kingdom, 
when we have fattened him a httle into condition ** 

** Never was there a better match,” said Dr Mayerne 
** Made for each other all along One could not see them 
without feeling it was the first chapter of a novel ” 

When Mrs Edmonstone came m, the doctor was a little 
taken aback He thought her mind must be with poor Sir 
Guy, and was afraid the lovers had been in such haste as 
to pam Lady Morville , for there was a staidness and want 
of epanchement du cctur of answermg that was very unlike 
her usual warm manner. At dinner, Mr Edmonstone was 
in high spirits, delighted at Amy’s recovery, happy to have 
a young man about the house again, charmed to see two 
lovers together, pleased that Laura should be mistress of 
Redclyffe, smce it could not belong to Amy’s child , alto- 
geliier* as joyous as ever* His wife, being at ease about 
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Amy, did her best to simle, and even laugh, though sad 
at heart all the time, as she missed the father from the 
christening feast, and thought how happy she had been in 
that far different reumon last year It might be same 
with Charles , but the outward effect was exhibited in lively 
nonsense , Charlotte^s spints were nsing fast, and only 
Philip and Laura themselves were grave and silent, she, 
the more so, because she was disappointed to find that the 
one walk back from East-hill, much as he had enjoyed it, 
had greatly tired Philip However, the others talked enough 
without them , and Mr Edmonstone was very happy, drink- 
ing the health of Miss MorviUe, and himself carrying a bit of 
the christening cake to the mamma in the drawing-room 
There sat Amabel by the fire, knowing that from hence- 
forth she must exert herself to take part m the cheerfulness 
of the house, and willing |:o join the external rejoicing in 
her child’s christening, or at least not to damp it by remain- 
ing upstairs Yet any one but Mr Edmonstone would have 
seen more sadness than pleasure in the sweet smile with 
which she met and thanked him , but they were cheerful 
tones in which she replied, and in her presence everything 
was hushed and gentle, subdued, yet not mournful The 
spirit of that evening was only lecognised after it was past, 
and then it ever grew fairer and sweeter in recollection, so 
as never to be forgotten by any of those who shared it 


CHAPTER XLII. 

She was not changed when sorrow came, 

} That awed the sternest men , 

It rather seemed she kept her flame 
To comfort us till then 

But sorrow passed, and others smiled 
With happiness once more , 

And she drew back the spirit mild 
She still had been before — S R 

Philip’s marriage could not take place at once No one 
md, but every one felt, that it must not be talked of till 
the end of Amabel’s first year of widowhood , and in the 
meantime Philip remained at Hollywell, gaming strength 
day, making more progress in one weelr than he had 
in SIX at St Mildred’s, finding that, as his strength 
retiroed, his ncund and memory regained their tone, and he 
capable as ever of applying to business, and, above 
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all, much, settled and comforted by some long conversations 
with Mr Ross 

Still he could not endure the thought of being at Redclyfe 
The business connected with it was always performed with 
pain an(? dislike, and he shrank with sunenng at every 
casual mention of his going thither Mrs Edmonstone 
began to wonder whether he could mean to linger at Holly- 
well all the summer, and Amabel had some fears that it 
would end in his neglecting Redclyffe, till a letter arnved 
from Lord Thorndale, saying that his brother, the member 
for Moorworth, had long been thinking of giving up his 
seat, and latterly had only waited in hopes that the succes- 
sion at RedclyfEe might come to Philip Morville Moorworth 
was entirely under the Thorndale and Morville interest, and 
Lord Thorndale wrote to propose that Philip should come 
forward at once, inviting him to Thorndale instead of going 
to his own empty house 

To be in Parliament had been one of the favourite visions 
of Philip’s youth, and for that very reason he hesitated, 
taking it as one of the strange fulfilments of his desires that 
had become punishments He could not but feel that as 
this unhappy load of wealth had descended on him, he was 
bound to make it as beneficial as he could to others, and not 
seekmg for rest or luxury, to stand in the gap where every 
good man and true was needed But still he dreaded his 
old love of distinction He disliked a London life for Lauia, 
and he thought that, precarious as his health had come, it 
might expose her to much anxiety, since he was determined 
that if he undertook it at all, he would never be an idle 
member 

It ended in his referring the decision to Laura, who, 
disliking London, fearful for his health, eager for his ^ry, 
and reluctant to keep back such a champion from the battle, 
was much perplexed, only desirous to say what he wished, 
yet not able to make out what that might be She earned 
her doubts to Charles and Amabel, who both pronounced 
that the thought of going to Redclyffe seemed far worse for 
him than any degree of employment — ^that occupation of 
the mind was the best thing for his spirits , and ended by 
recommending that Dr Mayerne should be consulted 

He was of the same opinion He said a man could 
hardly have two fevers following, and one of them upon the 
brain, without having reason to remember them That his 
constitution had been seriously weakened, and there was an 
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excitability of brain and nerves winch made care requisite , 
but depression of spirits was the chief thing to guard 
against, and a London life, provided he did not overwork 
himself, was better for him than solitude at Redclyf^p 
Accordingly Philip went to Thomdale, and was ^returned 
for Moorworth without opposition Markham sent his 
nephew to transact business with him at Thorndale, for he 
could not bear to meet him himself, and while there was 
any prospect of his coming to Redclyffe, walked about in 
paroxysms of grunting and ill-humour The report that 
Mr Morville was engaged to the other Miss Edmonstonc 
did but render him more furious, for he regarded it as a 
sort of outrage to Lady Morville’s feelings that a courtship 
should be carried on in the house with her She was at 
present the object of all his devoted afiection for the family, 
and he would not believe, but that she had been as much 
disappointed at the birth of her daughter, as he was him- 
self He would not say one word against Mr Morville, but 
looked and growled enough to make Mr Ashford afiaid that 
the new squire would find him very troublesome 

The Ashfords were m a state of mind themselves to think 
that Mr Morville ought to be everything excellent to make 
up for succeeding Sir Guy , but having a very high opinion 
of him to begm with, they were very sorry to find all Red- 
clyflEe set against iam In common with the pansh, they 
were very anxious for the first report of his arrival, and at 
length he came James Thorndale, as before, drove him 
thither, coming to the Ashfords while he was busy with 
Markham He would not go up to the Park, he only went 
through some necessary business with Markham, and then 
walked down to the Cove, afterwards sitting for about ten 
minutes in Mrs Ashford’s drawing-room 
The result of the visit was that old James Robinson re- 

g Drted that the new squire took on as much about poor Sir 
uy as any one could do, and turned as pale as ii he had 
been going into a swoon, when he spoke his name and gave 
Ben his message And as to poor Ben, the old man said, he 
regularly did cry like a child, and small blame to him, to 
hear that Sir Guy had took thought of him at such a time 
and so far away , and he venly believed Ben could never 
febke again to his bad ways, after such a message as that 
Markham was grufE with the Robinsons for some time 
after, and was even heard to mutter something about wor- 
shipping the rising sun, an act of idolatry of which he could 
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not be accused, since it was in the most grudging manner 
that he allowed that Mr Morvillc’s sole anxiety seemed to be 
to continue all Sir Guy had undertaken , while Mrs Ashford, 
on the* fijther hand, was much affected by the account her 
cousin James had been giving her of the grief that he had 
suffered at Sir Guy's death, his long illness, his loss of 
spirits, the reluctance he had shown to come here at all, 
and his present unconquerable dread of going to the Park 

He was soon after in London, where, as far as could be 
judged in such early days, he seemed likely to distinguish him- 
self according to the fondest hopes that Margaret or Laura 
could ever have entertained Laura was only afraid he 
was over-working himself, especially as, having at present 
little command of ready-money, he lived in a small lodging, 
kept no horse, and did not enter into society , but she was 
reassured when he came to Hollywell for a day or two at 
Whitsuntide, not having indeed regained flesh or colour, 
but appearing quite well, in better spirits, and very eager 
about political affairs 

All would have been nght that summer, but that, as Philip 
observed, the first evening of his arrival, Amabel was not 
looking as well as she had done at the time of the christen- 
ing She had, just after it, tried her strength and spirits 
too much, and had ever since been not exactly unwell, but 
sad and weary, more dejected than ever before, unable to 
bear the sight of flowers oi the sound of music, and evi- 
dently suffering much under the recmrence of the season, 
which had been that of her great happiness^ — the summer 
sunshine, the long evenings, the nightingale's songs She 
was fatigued by the most trifling exertion, and seemed able 
to take interest in nothing but her baby, and a young widow 
in the village, who was in a decline , and though she was* 
willing to do all that was asked of her, it was in a weary, 
melancholy manner, as if she had no peace but in being 
allowed to sit alone, drooping over her child 

From society she especially shrunk, avoiding every chance 
of meeting visitors, and distressed and haiassed when her 
father brought home some of Ins casual dinner guests, and 
was vexed not to see her come into the drawing-room in 
the evening If she did make the effort of coming, to please 
lum, she was so suie to be the worse for it, that her mother 
would keep her upstairs the next time, and try to prevent 
her from knowing that her father was put out, and declared 
it was nonsense to expect pooi Amy to cret up her spirits 
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while she never saw a hving soul, and only sat mopmg in 
the dressing-room 

A large dinner-party did not interfere with her, fpr even 
he could not expect her to appear at it , and onep of these 
he gave during Philip’s visit, for the pleasure of exhibiting 
such company as the M P for Moorworth 
After dinner, Charlotte told Mary Ross to go and see 
Amy Not finding her in the dressing-room, she knocked 
at her own door ** Come in,” answered the low soft 
voice , and in the window, overhung by the long shoots 
of the roses, Amabel’s close cap and small head were seen 
against the deep-blue evening sky, as she sat in the summer 
twilight, her httle one asleep in her cot 

Thank you for coming,” said she thought you 

would not mmd sitting here with baby and me I have 
sent Anne out walking ” 

** How pretty she looks » ” said Mary, stooping over the 
mfant “ Sleep is giving her quite a colour and how fast 
she grows » ” 

Poor little woman ^ ” said Amy, sighing 
‘‘ Tired, Amy ^ ” said Mary, sitting down, and taking up 
the httle lambswool shoe that Amy had been knitting 
** N — ^no, thank you,” said Amy, with another sigh 
** I am afraid you are You have been walking to Alice 
Lamsden’s again ” 

I don’t thmk that tires me Indeed, I believe the truth 
is*—” and her voice sounded especially sad in the subdued 
tone in which she spoke, that she might not disturb the 
child — ” I am not so much tired with what I do, which is 
little enough, as of the long, long life that is before me*” 
Mary’s heart was full, but she did not show her thought 
otherwise than by a look towards the babe 
" Yes, poor httle darling,” said Amabel, ” I know there is 
double quantity to be done for her, but I am so sorry for 
her, when I thmk she must grow up without knowing him ” 
** She has you, though,” Mary could not help saying, as 
she felt that Amabel was superior to all save her husband 
Perhaps Amy did not hear , she went up to the cot, and 
went on If he had but once seen her, if she had but had 
one kiss, one touch that I could tell her of by and by, it 
would not seem as if she was so very fatherless Oh, no, 
baby, I must wait, that you may know something about 
for no one else can tell you so well what he was, 
though; I can't tell much » ” She presently retimed to 
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her seat ** No, I don’t beheve I really wish I was like poor 
Alice,” said she ; I hope not , I am sure I don’t for her 
sake But, Mary, I never knew till I was well again how 
much 5 Jiad reckoned on dying when she was bom I did 
not think I was wishing it, but it seemed likely, and I was 
obliged to arrange things m case of it Then somehow, as 
he came back last spring, after that sad wintei, it seemed 
as if this spring, though he would not come back to me, T 
might be going to him ” 

“ But then she comforted you ” 

Yes, that she did, my precious one , I was so glad 
of her, it was a sort of having him again, and so it is stiU 
sometimes, and will be more so, I dare s^ I am very 
thankful for her, indeed I am , and I hope I am not repin- 
ing, for It does not signify after all, in the end, if I am 
weary and lonely sometimes I wish I was sure it was not 
wrong I know I don’t wish to alter thmgs ” 

“ No, I am sure you don’t ” 

Ah ^ ” said Amabel, smiling, it is only the old, silly 
little Amy that does feel such a heart-aching and longing 
for one glance of his eye, or touch of his hand, or sound of 
his foot in the passage Oh, Mary, the worst of all is to 
wake up, after dreaming I have heard his voice There is 
nothing foi it but to take our baby and hold her very tight ” 
Dearest Amy ’ But you are not blaming yourself for 
these feelings It might be wrong to indulge them and 
foster them , but while you struggle with them, they can’t 
in themselves be wiong ’’ 

I hope not,” said Amabel, pausing to think Yes, I 
have * the joy ’ at the bottom still 5 I know it is all quite 
right, and it came straight fiom heaven, as he said I can 
get happy very often when I am by myself, or at church, 
with him , it IS only when I miss his bright outside and 
can’t think myself into the inner part, that it is so forlorn 
and dreary I can do pietty well alone Only I wish I 
could help being so troublesome and disagxeeable to every- 
body,” said Amy, concluding in a matter-of-fact tone 
** My dear 1 ” said Mary, almost laughing 
” It IS so stupid of me to be always poorly, and making 
mamma anxious when there’s nothing the matter with me 
And I loiow I am a check on them downstairs — ^papa, and 
Charlotte, and all — they are very kind, considerate, and yet ” 
— she paused — ” and it is a naughty feeling 1 but when 1 feel 
all those dear land eyes watching me ahvays, and wantmg 
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me to be happy, it is rather oppressive, especially when 1 
can't , but if I try not to disappoint them, I do make such 
a bad hand of it, and am sure to break-down afterwards, 
and that grieves mamma all the more " ^ * 

** It will be better when this time of year is over/' said 
Mary 

“ Perhaps, yes He always seemed to belong to summer 
days, and to come with them WeU, I suppose trials always 
come in a diferent shape from what one expects , for I used 
to think I could bear all the doom with him, but I did not 
know it would be without him, and yet that is the best 
Oh, baby » " 

“ I should not have come to disturb her " 

« No — ^never mind ; she never settles fairly to sleep till 
we are shut in by ourselves Hush » hush, darlmg—^STo ^ 
Will nothing do but being taken up > Well, then, there ^ 
Come, and show your godmamma what a black fringe 
those little wakeful eyes are getting " 

And when Mary went down it was with the conviction 
that those black eyelashes, too marked to be very pretty 
in so young a babe, were more of a comfort to Amabel 
than anything she could say 

The evemng wore on, and at length Laura came into her 
sister's room She looked fagged and harassed, the old 
face she used to wear m the time of disguise and secrecy 
Amabel asked if it had been a tiresome party 

** Yes — ^no — I don't know Just like others," said Laura 
“ You are tired, at any rate," said Annabel “ You took 
too long a ride with Philip I saw you come in very late " 

" I am not in the least tired, thank you " 

" Then he is," said Amabel I hope he has not one of 
his headaches again " 

** No," said Laura, still in a dissatisfied, uncomfortable tone 
" No > Dear Laura, I am sure there is something wrong," 
and with a httle more of her-^winnmg, pleading kindness, she 
drew from Laura that Philip bad told her she idolised him 
He had told her so very gently and kindly, but he had said 
she idolised him in a manner that was neither good for her- 
self nor him , and he went on to blame himself for it, which 
was what she could not bear It had been rankling in her 
rmnd ever since that he had found fault with her for loving 
him so well, and it had made her very unhappy She cotUa 
not love him less, and how should she please him ? She 
had much rather he had blamed her than himself 
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I think I see what he means,” said Amy thoughtfully 
He has grown afraid of himself, and afraid of being 
admired now ” 

But how am T to help that, Amy ^ ” said Laura, with 
tears in her eyes “ he cannot help being the first, the very 
first of all w th me ” 

“ Ko, no,” said Amy quickly, not the very first, or what 
would you do if you were to be — like me ^ Don't turn 
away, dear Lauia , I don’t think I ever could bear this at 
all, if dear Guy had not kept it always before my eyes from 
the very first that we were to look to something else besides 
each other ” 

” Of course, I meant the first earthly thing,” said Laura , 
but it was not heartfelt — ^she knew she ought, therefore she 
thought she did 

“ And so,” proceeded Amy, I think if that other is 
* first, it would make you have some other standard of right 
besides himself , then you would be a stay and help to 
him I think that is what he means ” 

** Amy * let me ask you, ’ said Laura, a little entreatingly, 
yet as if she must needs put the question — “ surely you 
never thought Guy had faults ? ” 

Her colour deepened Yes, Laura,” she answered 
firmly I could not have understood his repentance if 
I h'-d not thought so And, dear Laura, if you will for- 
give me for saying it, it would be much better for yourself 
and Philip if you would see the truth ” 

” I thought you forgave him,” murmured Laura 
“ Oh, Laura » but does not that word ^ forgive ’ imply 
something ? I could not have done anything to comfort 
him that day, if I had not beheved he had something to 
be comforted for It can’t be pleasant to him to see you 
think his repentance vain ” 

” It IS noble and great ” 

** But if it was not real, it would be thrown away. 
Besides, dear Laura, do let me say this for once If you 
would but understand that you let him lead you into what 
was not right, and be really soiry for that, and show mamma 
that you are, I do think it would all begin much more 
happily when you are married ” 

I could never have told, tiU I] was obliged to betra> 
myseif,” said Laura ** You know, Amy, it was no engage- 
ment We never wrote to each other, we had but one walk , 
it was no business of his to speak till he could hope for 
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papa’s consent to onr mamage It would have been all 
confusion if he had told, and that would have been only 
that we had always loved each other with all our hearts, 
which every one toew before ” # * 

Yet, Laura, it was what preyed on him when he thought 
he was dying ” 

Because it was the only thing like a fault he could 
think of,” said Laura, excited by this shade of blame to 
defend him vehemently — ‘‘because his scruples are high 
and noble and generous ” 

She spoke so eagerly that the baby’s voice again broke 
on the conversation, and she was obhged to go away , 
but though hei idolatry was complete, it did not seem to 
give full satisfaction or repose As to Philip, though his 
love for her was unchanged, it now and then was felt, 
though not owned by him, that she was not fully a help-^ 
meet, only a Self ” , not such a “ Self ” as he had left 
at St Mildred’s, but still reflecting on him his formei 
character, instead of aiding him to a new one 


CHAPTEJEl XLIIL 

But nature to its inmost part 
Faith had refined , and to her heait 
A peaceful cradle given, 

Calm as the dew drops free to rest 
Within a breeze fanned rose’s breast 
Till It exhales to heaven — ^Worpsworth 

It had long been a promise that Mr Edmonstone should 
take Charlotte to visit her grandmamma in Ireland They 
would have gone last autumn, but for Guy’s illness , and 
now Aunt Charlotte wrote to hasten the performance of the 
project Lady Mabel was very anxious to see them, she 
said , and havmg grown much more infirm of late, seemed 
to thmk it would be the last meeting with her son She 
talked so much of Mrs Edmonstone and Laura, that it 
was plain that she wished extremely for a visit from them, 
though she did not like to ask it, in the present state of 
the family 

A fecial invitation was sent to Bustle ; indeed, Charles 
said Charlotte could not have gone without hts permission^ 
for he reigned like a tyrant over her, evidently behaving 
h^ created for no purpose but to wait on him, and take 
him to walk. 
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Laura was a great favourite at the cottage of Kilcoran, 
and felt she ought to ofer to go Philip fully agreed, and 
held out some hopes of following as soon as the session was 
over, Si^d he had been to Redclyfe about some business 
that had^been deferred too long 
And now it appeared that Mr Edmonstone had a great 
desire to take his wife, and she herself said, that under any 
other circumstances she should have been very desirous of 
going She had not been to Ireland for fifteen years, and 
was sorry to have seen so little of hei mother-in-law , and 
now that it had been proved that Charles could exist with- 
out her, she would not have hesitated to leave him, but for 
Amabel’s state of health and spirits, which made gomg 
from home out of the question 
Charles and Amabel did not think so It was not to 
be endured, that when grandmamma wished for her, she 
should stay at home for them without real necessity , 
besides, the fatigue, anxiety, and sorrow she had undergone 
of late, had told on her, and had made hei alter perceptibly, 
from being remarkably fresh and youthful, to be somewhat 
aged , and the change to a new scene, where she could not 
be distressing herself at every failure in cheerfulness of 
poor Amy’s, was just the thing to do her good 

Amabel was not afraid of the sole charge of Charles or of 
the baby, for she had been taught but too well to manage for 
herself , she understood Charles very well, and had too much 
quiet good sense to be fanciful about her very healthy baby 
Though she was inexperienced, with old nurse hard by, and 
Dr Mayerne at Broadstone, there was no fear of her not 
having good counsel enough She was glad to be of some 
use, by enabling her mother to leave Charles, and her only 
fear was of being dull company for him , but as he was so 
kmd as to bear it, she would do her best, and perhaps their 
neighbours would come and enhven him sometimes 

Charles threw his infiuence into the same scale His 
affectionate observation had shown him that it oppressed 
Amabel’s spirits to be the object of such constant solici- 
tude, and he was convinced it would be better for her, 
both to have some necessary occupation and to be free 
from that perpetual mournful watching of her mother’s 
that caused her to make the efforts to be cheerful which 
did her more harm than anything else 
To let her alone to look and speak as she pleased without 
the fear of pammg and disappointing those she loved, ke^sp 
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the house quiet, and give her the emplo3nnent of household 
cares and attending on himself, was, he thought, the best 
thing for her , and he was full of eagerness and pleasure at 
the very notion of being of service to her, if only by being 
good for nothing but to be waited on He thought privately 
that the spring of his mother's mind had been so much 
injured by the grief she had herself sufEered for her son 
Guy," her cruel disappointment in Laura, and the way in 
which she threw herself mto all Amy's affliction, that there 
was a general depression in her way of observing and 
attending Amy, which did further harm , and that to 
change the current of her thoughts, and bring her home 
refreshed and inspinted, would be the beginning of improve- 
ment in all Or, as he expressed it to Dr. Mayerne, ** We 
shall set ofE on a new tack " 

His counsel and Mr Edmonstone's wishes at length de- 
cided mamma, on condition that Mary Ross and Dr Mayerne?^ 
would promise to write on alternate weeks a full report, 
moral and physical, as Charles called it So in due time 
the goods were packed, Mrs Edmonstone cried heartily 
over the baby, advised Amy endlessly about her, and 
finally looked back through her tears, as she drove away, 
to see Charles nodding and waving his hand at the bay 
window, and Amabel standing with her parting smile and 
good-bye on the steps 

The reports, moral and physical, proved that Charles had 
judged wisely Amabel was less languid as she had more 
cause for exertion, and seemed relieved by the absence of 
noise and hurry, spending more time downstairs* and ap- 
pecirmg less weary in the evening She still avoided the 
garden , but she began to like short drives with her brother 
in the pony-carnage, when he drove on m silence, and let 
her lean back and gaze up into the sky, or into the far * 
distance, undisturbed Now and then he would be rejoiced 
by a bnght, genuine smile, perfectly refreshing, at some of 
the pretty ways of the babe, a small but plump and lively 
creature, beginning to grasp with her hands, laugh and 
gaze about with eyes that gave promise of the peculiar 
colour and brilliancy of her father's Amabel was afraid 
she might be tempted into giving Charles too much of the 
httle lady’s society ; but he was very fond of her, regarding 
her with an odd mixture of curiosity and amusement, much 
entertamed with watching what he called her unaccountable 
manners, and greatly flattered when he could succeed m 
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attracting her notice Indeed, the first time she looked full 
at him with a smile on the verge of a laugh, it completely 
overcame him, by the indescribably forcible manner in which 
it sudd!b]|jly recalled the face which had always shone on him 
like a sunbeam Above all, it was worth anything to see 
the looks she awoke in her mother, for which he must have 
loved her, even had she not been Guy’s child 

In the evening, especially on Sunday, Amabel would 
sometimes talk to him as she had never yet been able to 
do, about her last summer’s purney, and her stay at 
Recoara, and his way of hstenmg and answering had in it 
something that gave her great pleasure , while, on his 
side, he deemed each fresh word of Guy’s a sort of treasure 
for which to be grateful to her The brother and sister 
were a great help and happmess to each other , Amabel 
.found herself restored to Charles, as Guy had liked to think 
of her, and Charles felt as if the old childish fancies were 
fulfilled, in which he and Amy were always to keep house 
together He was not in the least dull , and though his 
good-natured visitors in the morning were welcome, and 
received with plenty of his gay hvely talk, he did not by 
any means stand in need of the compassion they felt for 
him, and could have done very well without them , while 
the evenings alone with Amy had in them something so 
pleasant that they were almost better than those when Mr 
Ross and Mary came to tea He wrote word to his mother 
that she might be quite at ease about them , and he thought 
Amy would get through the anniversaries of September 
better while the house was quiet, so that she need not 
think of trying to hurry home 
He was glad to have done so, for the letters, which 
scarcely missed a day in being written by his mother and 
Charlotte, seemed to show that their stay was likely to be 
long Lady Mabel was more broken than they had ex- 
pected, and claimed a long visit, as she was sure it would 
be their last, while the iSlcoran party had taken posses- 
sion of Laura and Charlotte, as if they never meant to 
let them go, Charlotte wrote her brother very full and 
very droll accounts of the Iricisms around her which she 
enjoyed thoroughly, and Charles, declaring he never ex- 
pected to see little Charlotte come out m the character of 
the facetious correspondent, used to send Mary Ross into 
fits of laughmg by what he read to her Mr Fielder, the 
tutor, wrote Charlotte, was very nearly equal to Eveleen’s 
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descnption of him/but^very particularly agreeable, in fact, 
the only man who had any conversation, whom she had 
seen since she had been at Kilcoran 

Imagine,** said Charles, the impertinent httle puss 
setting up for intellectual conversation, forsooth **** 

** That’s what comes of living with good company,** said 
Mary 

The brother and sister used sometimes to drive to Broad- 
stone to fetch their letters by the second post 

Charlotte, of course,*' said Charles, as he opened one 
** My Lady Morville, what*s yours ^ ** 

“ Only Mr Markham," said Amabel, about the v/inding 
up of our business together, I suppose What does Char- 
lotte say ^ " 

Charlotte is in a fit of impudence, for which she deserves 
chastisement," said Charles, unable to help laughing, as 
he read " Our last event was a call from the fidus Achatel, 
who, it seems, can no longer wander up and down the 
Mediterranean without his plus -Eneas, and so has left 
the army, and got a diplomatic appointment somewhere in 
Germany Lord Kilcoran has asked him to come and stay 
here, and Mabel and I are quite sure he comes for a purpose 
Of course he has chosen this time, m order that he may 
be able to have his companion before his eyes, as a model 
for courtship, and I wish I had you to help me look on 
whenever Philip comes, as that laugh I must enjoy alone 
with Bustle However, when Philip will come we cannot 
think, for we have heard nothing of him this age, not even 
Laura, and she is beginning to look very anxious about 
him* Do tell us if you know anything about him The 
last letter was when parliament was prorogued, and he 
was going to Redclyfie, at least three weeks ago " 

** 1 wonder if Mr Markham mentions him," said Amabel, 
hastily unfolding her letter, which was, as she expected, 
about the executors* business, but glancing on to the end, 
she exclaimed, Ah » here it is Listen, Charlie * Mr 
Morville has been here for the last few weeks, and is, I 
fear, very unwell He has been entiiely confined to the 
house, almost ever since his amval, by violent headache, 
which has completely disabled him from attending to busi- 
ness , but he will not call m any advice I make a point 
of going to see him every day, though I believe my presence 
IS anything but acceptable, as in his present state of health 
and spirits, I cannot think it nght that he should be left 
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to servants Poor fellow * RedclyfEe has been too much 
for him.' 

“ Overworked, I suppose,^' said Charles “ I thought he 
was coming it pretty strong these last few weeks 

Nol^even writing to Laura * How very bad he must be » X 
will write* at once to ask Mr Markham for more particulars 
She did so, and on the third day they drove again to 
fetch the answer It was a much worse account Mr 
Morville was, said Markham, sufiering dreadfully from 
headache, and lay on the sofa all day, almost unable to 
speak or move, but resolved against having medical advice, 
though his own treatment of himself did not at all succeed 
in relieving him Theie was extreme depression of spirits, 
and an unwillingness to see any one He had positively 
refused to admit either Lord Thorndale or Mr Ashford, and 
would hardly bear to see Markham himself, who, indeed, 
only forced Ins presence on him from thinlang it unfit to 
leave him entirely to the servants, and would be much 
relieved if some of Mr Morville’s friends were present to 
free him from the responsibihty 

** Hem ♦ ** said Charles “ 1 can’t say it sounds com- 
fortable ” 

“ It is ]ust as I feared ! ” said Amy Great excitability 
of brain and nerve. Dr Mayerne said All the danger of a 

brain fever again f Poor Laura * What is to be done ? ” 
Charles was silent 

It is for want of some one to talk to him,’^ said Amabel 
I know how he broods over his sad recollections, and 
RedclyjSe must make it so much worse If mamma and 
Laura weie but at home to go to him, it might save him, 
and it would be fearful for him to have another illness, 
reduced as he is How I wish he was here * ” 

"Ho cannot come, I suppose,” said Charles, "or he 
would be in Ireland ” 

" Yes How well Guy knew when he said it would be 
worse for him than for me » How I wish I could do some- 
thing now to make up for runnmg away from him in Italy 
If I was but at RedclyfEe 1 ” 

" Do you really wish it ? ” said Charles, surpnsed 
" Yes* if I could do him any good ” 

" Would you go there ? ” 

" If I had but papa or mamma to go with me ” 

" Do you think I should do as well ? ” 

"Charhel” 
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If you tb.mk there would be any use in it, and choose to 
take the trouble of lugging me about the country, I don’t 
see why you should not ” 

Oh » Charhe, how very kmd ! How thankful poor 
Laura will be to you I I do believe it will sayp 'him » ” 
cried Amabel eagerly 

“ But Amy,” — ^he paused — “ shall you hke to see Red- 
clyfEc ? ” 

” Oh * that IS no matter,” said she quickly I had 
rather see after Phihp than anything I told you how he 
was made my charge, you know -&d Laura I Only will 
it not be too tiring for you ^ ” 

“ I can’t see how it should hurt me But I forget, what 
IS to be done about your daughter ? ” 

” I don’t know what harm it could do her,’^ said Amy, 
considenng ** Mrs Gresham brought a baby of only three 
months old from Scotland the othei day, and she is six* 
It surely cannot hurt her, but we will ask Dr Mayerne ” 

Mamma will never forgive us if we don’t take the 
doctor into our councils ” 

** Amaud can manage for us We would sleep in London, 
and go on by an early tram, and we can take our — I mean 
my — carnage, for the joum^ after the railroad It would 
not be too much for you Mow soon could we go ? ” 

” The sooner the better,” said Charles ” If we are to do 
him any good, it must be speedily, or it will be a case of 
shutting the stable door "Vfey not to-morrow * ” 

The project was thoroughly discussed that evening, but 
stiU with the feehng as if it could not be real, and when 
they parted at night they said, ” We will see how the 
scheme looks in the morning ” 

Charles was still wondering whether it was a dream, when 
the first thing he heard m the court below his window was • 
” Here, WiUiam, here’s a note from my lady for you to 
take to Dr Mayeme ” 

” They be none of them iH ? ” answered William’s voice 
” Oh, no > my lady has been up this hour, and Mr Charles 
has rung his bell Stop, William, my lady said you were 
to call at Harris’s and brmg home a Bradshaw ” 

Reality, indeed, thought Charles, marvelling at his sister, 
and his elastic spirits throwing him into the project with a 
sort of enjoyment, partakmg of the pleasure of being of 
use, the spirit of enterpnse, and the ** fun ” of starting 
independently on an expedition unknown to all the family* 
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He met Amabel with a smile that showed both were 
determined He undertook to announce the plan to his 
mother, and she said she would write to tell Mr Markham 
that as far as could be reckoned on two such frail people, 
they \vt)uld be at Redclyffe the next evening, and he must 
use his own discretion about giving Mr Morville the note 
which she enclosed 

Dr Mayerne came in time for breakfast, and the letter 
from Markham was atfonce given to him 

A baddish state of things, eh, doctor ? said Charles 
“ Well, what do you think this lady proposes ^ To set 
ofi forthwith, both of us, to take charge of him What 
do you think of that. Dr Mayerne > 

** I should say it was the only chance for him,” said the 
doctor, looking only at the latter “ Spirits and health 
reacting on each other, I see it plain enough Over- 
^jworked in parhament, doing nothing in moderation, gomg 
down to that gloomy old place, dreaming away by him- 
self, gomg just the right way to work himself into another 
attack on the brain, and then he is done for I don’t know 
that you could do a wiser thing than go to him, for he is 
no more fit to tell what is good for him than a child ” So 
spoke the doctor, thinking only of the patient, till looking 
up at the pair he was dismissmg to such a charge, the help- 
less, crippled Charles, imable to cross the room without 
crutches, and Amabel, her dehcate face and fragile figure 
m her widow’s mourning, looking like a thing to be pitied 
and nursed with the tenderest care, with that young child, 
too, he broke off and said, ** But you don’t mean you are 
in earnest ? ” 

“ Nevei more so in our hves,” said Charles , on which 
Dr Mayerne looked so wondermgly and inquirmgly at 
Amabel, that she answered • 

Yes, that we are, if you think it safe for Charles and 
baby ” 

Is there no one else to go ^ What’s become of his 
sister ? ” 

That would never do,” said Charles that is not the 
question , ” and he detailed their plan 

Well, I don’t see why it should not succeed,” said the 
doctor, or how you can any of you damage yourselves ” 

“ And baby > ” said Amy 

“ What should happen to her, do you think ^ ” said the 
doctor, with his kind, reassuring loughness ** Unless you 

iS 
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leave her behind in the carriage, I don't see what harm 
she could come to, and even then, if you direct her properly, 
she will come safe to hand " 

Amabel smiled, and saying she would fetch her to be in- 
spected, ran upstairs with the light nimble step of former days 
There goes one of the smallest editions of the Venders 
of the world ! " said Charles, covering a sigh with a smile 
** You don't thmk it will do her any harm ^ " 

Not if she wishes it I have long thought a change, 
a break, would be the best tlung for her — ^poor child I — 
I should have sent her to the seaside if you had been more 
movable, and if I had not seen every fuss about hex made 
it worse ” 

‘‘That's what I call bemg a reasonable and valuable 
doctor," said Charles “ If you had routed the poor little 
thmg out to the sea, she would have only pined the more 
But suppose the Captam turns out too bad for her manage- 
ment, for old Markham seems m a proper taking > " 

“ Hem ! No, I don't expect it as to come to that " 

“ Be that as it may, I have a head, if nothing else, and some 
one IS wanted I'll write to you according as we find Philip " 
The doctor was wanted for another private interview, 
in which to assure Amabel that there was no danger for 
Charles, and then, after promismg to come to Redclyffe if 
there was occasion, and engaging to write and tell Mrs 
Edmonstone they had Ins consent, he departed to meet them 
by and by at the station, and put Chailes into the carnage 
A very busy mornmg followed , Amabel ai ranged house- 
hold affairs as befitted the vice-queen , took care that 
Charles's comforts were provided for , wrote many a note , 
herself took down Guy's picture, and laid it in her box, 
before Anne commenced her packing ; and lastly, walked 
down to the village to take leave of Alice Lamsden 

Just as the last hues of sunset were fading, on the follow- 
ing evening, Lady Morville and Chailes Edmonstone were 
passing from the moor into the wooded valley of RedclySe 
Since leaving Moorworth not a word had passed* Charles 
sat earnestly watching his sister , though there was too 
much crape m the way for him to see her face, and she 
was perfectly still, so that all he could judge by was the 
close, ngid clasping together of the hands, resting on the 
sleeping infant's white mantle Each spot recalled to hmi 
some descnption of Guv's, the church-tovv cr, the school 
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with the two large new windows, the park wall, the rising 
ground within What was she feeling ? He did not dare 
to address her, till, at the lodge-gate, he e'vclaimed, ** There's 
Markham , " and, at the same time, was conscious of a 
feehng J)etween hope and fear, that this might after all be 
a fooFs errand, and a wonder how they and the master of 
the house would meet if it turned out that they had taken 
fright without cause 

At his exclamation, Amy leaned forward, and beckoned 
Markham came up to the window, and after thefgreetmg 
on each side, walked along with his hand on the door, as 
the carriage slowly mounted the steep hill, ,answering her 
questions, How is he ? ” 

No better He has been putting on leeches, and made 
himself so giddy, that yesterday he could hardly stand " 
And they have not relieved him ? '' 

“ Not in the least I am glad you are come, for it has 
been an absurd way of going on " 

Is he up > " 

Yes , on the sofa m the library " 

Did you give him my note ? Does he expect us ? 

** No , I went to see about telling him this morning, 
but found him so low and silent, I thought it was better 
not He has not opened a letter this week , and he might 
have refused to see you, as he did Lord Thorndale Be- 
sides, I didn't know how he would take my writing about 
him, though if you had not written, I believe I should 
have let Mrs Henley know by this time " 

** There is an escape for him," murmured Charles to his 
sistei 

“ We have done the best in our power to receive you," 
proceeded Markham , " I hope you will find it comfortable. 
Lady Morville, but " 

" Thank you, I am not afraid," said Amy, smiling a little 

Markham's eye was on the little white bundle in her 
lap, but he did not speak of it, and went on with explana- 
tions about Mrs Drew and Bolton and the sittmg-room, 
and tea bemg ready 

Charles saw the great red pile of building rise dark, 
gloomy, and haunted-looking before them The house that 
should have been Amabel's ! Guy's own beloved home I 
How could she bear it ? But she was eagerly asking 
Markham how Philip should be informed of their arrival, 
and Markham was loolang perplexed, and saying, that to 
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dnve tiiader the gateway, into the paved court, would make 
a thundering sound, that he dreaded for Mr Morville 
Could Mr Charles Edmonstone cross the court on foot ? 
Charles was ready to do so ; the carnage stojmed, Amabel 
gave the baby to Anne, saw Amaud help Cha^dfe out , 
and turning to Markham, said, had better go to him 
at once Arnaud will show my brother the way 

** The sittmg-room, Amaud,” said Markham, and walked 
on fast with her, while Charles thought how strange to 
see her thus pass the threshold of her husband's house, 
come thither to relieve and comfort his enemy 

She entered the dark oak hall On one side the hght 
shone cheerfully from the sitting-room, the other doors 
were all shut Marldiam hesitated, and stood reluctant 
“ Yes, you had better tell him I am here,” said she, m 
the voice, so gentle, that no one perceived its resolution 
Markham knocked at one of the high heavy doors, and. 
softly opened it Amabel stood behind it, and looked into 
the room, more than half dark, without a fire, and very 
large, gloomy, and cheerless, in the gray autumn twilight, 
that just enabled her to see the white pillows on the sofa, 
and Phihp's figure stretched out on it Markham advanced, 
and stood doubtful for an instant, then in extremity, began, 

** Hem I Lady Morville is come, and ” 

Without further delay she came forward, saying, How 
are you, Philip ? ” 

He neither moved nor seemed surprised, he only said, 

** So you are come to heap more coals on my head ” 

A thrill of terror came over her, but she did not show it, 
as she said, I am sorry to find you so poorly ” 

It seemed as if before he had taken her presence for a 
dream , for, entirely roused, he exclaimed, in a tone of 
great surpnse, Is it tou, Amy ? ” Then sitting up, 

** Why ? When did you come here ? ” 

“ Just now We were afraid you were ill, we heard a bad 
account of you, so we have taken you by storm * Charles,) 
your goddaughter, and I, are come to pay you a visit ” 

'' Charles I Charles here ? ” cned Phihp, starting up 
Where IS he ?” ^ ^ ^ 

^‘Commg m,” said Amy; and Phihp, intent only on 
hospitality, hastened into the hall, and met Inm at the*» 
door, gave him his arm and conducted him where the 
invttog hght guided them to the sitting-room The full 
brightness of lamp and fire showed the ashy paleness of' 
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his face ; his hair, rumpled with lying on the sofa, had, on 
the temples, acqmred a noticeable tint of gray , lus whole 
countenance bore traces of terrible suffering , and Amabel 
thought that even at Recoara she had never seen him look 
more v^rq,tchedly ill 

** How did you come ? ” he asked “ It was very kind 
I hope you will be comfortable ” 

We have taken good care of ourselves,” said Amy I 
wrote to Mr Markham, foi I thought you were not well 
enough to be worried with preparations We ought to beg 
your pardon for breaking on you so unceremoniously ” 

** If any one should be at home here ” said Phihp 

earnestly , then interrupting himself, he shaded his eyes 
from the light, “ I don’t know how to make you welcome 
enough When did you set o:S ^ ” 

Yesterday afternoon,” said Charles , we slept in 
^London, and came on to-day ” 

** Have you dined ? ” said Philip, looking perplexed to 
know where the dinner could come from 

** Yes , at K , thank you ” 

What will you have ? I’dl ring for Mrs Drew ** 

** No, thank you , don’t tease yourself Mrs Drew will 
take care of us Never mmd , but how bad your head is » ” 
said Amabel, as he sat down on the sofa, leaning his elbow on 
his knee, and pressing his hand very hard on his forehead 
“ You must he down and keep quiet, and never mind us 
We only want a little tea I am just going to take my 
bonnet, and see what they have done with baby, and then I’ll 
come down Pray lie still till then Mind he does, Charhe ” 
They thought she was gone , but the next moment there 
she was with the two pillows from the hbrary sofa, putting 
them under Phihp’s head, and making him comfortable ^ 
while he, overpoweied by a fresh access of headache, had 
neither wnU nor power to object She rang, asked for Mrs 
Drew, and went 

Phihp lay, with closed eyes, as if in severe pam and 
Charles, afraid to disturb him, sat feelmg as if it was a 
dream That he, with Amy and her child, should be in 
Guy’s home, so di:Serently from their old plans, so very 
dinerently from the way she should have ai rived He 
looked round the room, and everywhere knew what Guy’s 
taste had prepared foi his bnde — ^piano, books, prints, 
similarities to HoUywell, all with a fresh new bndal effect, 
inexpressibly melancholy They brought a thought of the 
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bright eyo, sweet voice, light step, and merry whistle ; and 
as he said to himself, ** gone for ever,’* he could have hated 
Philip, but for the sight of his haggard features, gray hairs, 
and the deep lines which at seven-and-twenty, sorrow had 
traced on his brow 

At length Philip turned and looked up 
“ Charles,” he said, I trust you have not let her lun 
any risk ” 

Ko ‘ we got Dr Mayerne’s permission ” 

It IS like all the rest,” said Philip, closing his eyes again 
Presently he asked, **How did you know I was not well ? ” 

” Markham said something in a business letter that alarmed 
Amy She wrote to inquire, and on his second letter we 
thought we had better come and see after you ourselves ” 
No more was said till Amabel returned She had made 
some stay upstairs, talking to Mrs Drew, who was be- 
wildered between surprise, joy, and grief ; looking to see, 
that all was comfortable in Charles’s room, making arrange- 
ments for the child, and at last relieving herself by a shoit 
space of calm, to feel where she was, reahse that thi^ was 
Redclyffe, and whisper to her little girl that it was hei 
father’s own home She knew xt was the room he had 
destined for her , she tried, dark as it was, to see the view 
of which he had told her, and looked up, over the mantel- 
piece, at Mullei’s engraving of St John Peihaps that 
was the hardest time of all her trial, and she felt as if, 
without his child in her arms, she could never have held 
up under the sense of desolation that came over her, left 
behind, while he was m bis true home Left, she told 
herself, to finish the task he had begun, and to become fit 
to follow him Was she not m the midst of fulfilling his 
last charge, tliat Philip should be taken care of ? It was 
no time for giving way, and here was his own little mes- 
senger of comfoit looking up with her sleepy eyes to tell 
her so Down she must go, and put oS ** thinking hersejf 
into happiness,” till the peaceful time of lest j and pres- 
enw/^e softly le-entered the sitting-room, bnngmg to 
oom xts inmates m her very presence such solace as she 
iiwe guessed, in her straightforwaid desire to nurse PMip, 
and take care Cliarles was not made uncomfortable. 

That stately house had probably never, since its founda- 
tion, seen anything so home-like as Amabel making tea and 
waiting on her two companions; both she and Cliarles 
pleasing each other by enjoying the meal, and Phihp giving 
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his cup to be filled again and again, and wondering why- 
one person’s tea should taste so unlike another’s 
He Was not equal to conversation, and Charles and 
Amabel were both tired, so that tea was scarcely over 
befor^ ti^ey parted for the night , and Amy, frightened at 
the height and shppenness of the dark oak stairs, could 
not be at peace till she had seen Arnaud help Charles safely 
up them, and made him promise not to come down with- 
out assistance in the morning 

She was in the sitting-room soon after nine next mormng, 
and found breakfast on one table, and Charles -writing a 
latter on the other 

Well,” said he, as she kissed him , “ all right with you 
and little miss ? ” 

Quite, thank you And are you rested > ” 

** Slept like a top , and what did you do ? Did you sleep 
i^like a sensible woman ? ” 

“ Pretty well, and baby was very good Have you heard 
anything of Philip ^ ” 

Bolton thinks him rather better, and says he is get- 
ting up ” 

^^How long have you been up ^ ” 

** A long time I told Arnaud to catch Markham when 
he came up, as he always docs in a morning to see after 
Philip, and I have had a conference with him and Bolton, 
so that I can lay the case before Dr Mayerne scientifically/’ 
** What do you think of it > ” 

thmk we came at the right time He has been 
getting more and more into work in London, taking no 
exercise, and so was pretty well knocked up when he came 
here , and this place finished it He tried to attend to 
business about the pioperty, but it always ended in his 
head growing so bad, he had to leave all to Markham, who, 
by the way, has been thoroughly propitiated by his anxiety 
for him Then he gave up entirely , has not been out of 
doors, written a note, nor seen a creature the last fortnight, 
but there he has lam by himself in the library, given up to 
all manner of dismal thoughts without a break ” 

“ How dreadful * ” said Amabel, with tears in her eyes 
“ Then he '•ould not see Mr Ashford ? Surely, he could 
have done something for him ” 

I'll tell you what,” said Charles, lowering his voice, 
jtrom what Bolton says, I think he had a dread of worse 
than biain fever ” 
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She shuddered, and was paler, but did not speak 

** I believe/* continued Charles, ‘‘ that it is one half 
nervousness and the oppiession of this place, and the other 
half, the overstraining of a head that was alieac^ iti a 
ticklish condition I don*t think there was any real danger 
of more than such a fever as he had at Corfu, which would 
probably have been the death of him ; but I think he 
dreaded still worse, and that his horror of seeing any one, 
or wntmg to Laura, arose from not knowing how far he 
could control his words ** 

** Oh * I am glad we came,*’ repeated Amabel, pressing 
her hands together 

“ He has been doctoring himself,** proceeded Charles , 
** and probably has kept ofi the fever by strong measures, 
but, of course, the more he reduced his strength, the greater 
advantage he gave to what was simply low spirits He 
must have had a terrible time of it, and where it would have 
ended I cannot guess , but it seems to me that most likely, 
now that he is once roused, he will come right again ’* 

Just as Charles had finished speaking, he came down, 
looking extremely ill, weak, and sufienng , but calmed, 
and resting on that entire dependence on Amabel which 
had sprung up at Recoara 

She would not let him go back to his gloomy library, but 
made him lie on the sofa in the sitting-room, and sat there 
herself, as she thought a httle quiet conversation between 
her and Charles would be the best thing for him She wrote 
to Laura, and he sent a message, for he could not yet 
attempt to write , and Charles wiote reports to Ins mother 
and Dr Mayerne ; a little talk now and then going on 
about family matters 

Amabel asked Philip if he knew that Mr Thorndale was 
at Kilcoran 

Yes,” he said, ” he believed there was a letter from him, 
but his eyes had ached too much of late to read *^ 

Mrs Ashford sent in to ask whether Lady Morville would 
like to see her Amabel’s face flushed, and she proposed 
going to her m the library, but Philip, disliking Amy’s 
absence more than the sight of a visitor, begged she might 
come to the sitting-room. 

The Ashfords had been surprised beyond measure at the 
tidings that Lady Morville had actually come to Redclylffe, 
and had been very slow to beheve it , but when convinced 
by Markham’s own testimony, Mrs Ashford’s first idea had 
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been to go and see if she could be any help to the poor 
young thing in that great desolate house, whither Mrs 
Ashford had not been since, just a year ago, Markham had 
conducted her to admire his prepaiations There was much 
anxiet;^, 4:00, about Mr Morville, of whose condition Mark- 
ham had been making a great mjrstery, and on her return 
Mr Ashford was very eager for her report 
Mr Morville, she said, did look and seem very far from 
■weU, but Lady Morville had told her they hoped it was 
chiedy from over-fatigue, and that rest would soon restore 
him Lady Morville herself was a fragile delicate creature, 
very sweet lookmg, but so gentle and shrinking, apparently, 
that it gave the impression of her having no character at 
all, not what Mrs Ashfoid would have expected Sir Guy to 
choose She had spoken very little, and the chief of the 
conversation had been sustamed by her brother 
• I was very much taken with that young Mr Edmon- 
stone,** said Mrs Ashford , “ he is about three-and-twenty, 
sadly crippled, but with such a pleasing, animated face, and so 
extremely agreeable and sensible, I do not wonder at Sir Guy’s 
enthusiastic way of talking of him I could almost fancy it 
was admiration of the brother transferred to the sister ” 

** Then after all you are disappointed in her, and don’t 
lament, like Markham, that she is not mistress here ? ” 

“ No ; I won’t say I am disappointed , she is a very 
sweet creature Oh, yes, very I but far too soft and help- 
less for such a charge as this property, unless she had her 
father or brother to help her But I must tell you that 
^e took me to see her baby, a nice little lively thing, poor 
little dear ! and when we were alone, she spoke rather more, 
begged me to send her godson to see her, thanked me for 
coming, but crying stopped her from saying more I could 
grow very fond of her No, I don’t wonder at him, for 
there is a great charm in anything so soft and dependent ” 
Decidedly, Mary Ross had been right when she said, that 
except Sir Guy, there was no one so difficult to know as Amy 
In the afternoon, Charles insisted on Amabel’s going out 
for fresh air and exercise, and she liked the idea of a solitary 
wandering , but Philip, to her surprise, offered to come 
with her, and she was too glad to see him exert himself, 
to regret the musmgs she had hoped for , so out they went, 
after opening the window to give Charles what he called 
an airing, and he said, that in addition he should “ hirple 
about a little to explore the ground-floor of the house,” 
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“ We mtist contrive some way for him to diive out/’ said 
Phihp, as he crossed the court with Amabel ; ** and you too 
There is no walk here, but up hill or down ’’ 

Up lull they went, along the path leading up the green^slope, 
from which the salt wind blewrefreshingly In a few aa;tnutes, 
Amabel found herself on a spot which thrilled her all over 
There lay before her Guy’s own Redclyffe ba\ ; tho waves 
hfting their crests and breakmg, the suige resounding, the 
sea-birds skimming round, the Shag Rock dark and rugged, 
the scene which seemed above all the centre of his home 
afiections, which he had so longed to show her, that it had 
cost him an effort on hiS death-bed to resign the hope ; the 
leaping waves that he said he would not change for the 
white-headed mountains And now he was lying among 
those southern mountams, and she stood in the spot where 
he had loved to thmk of seemg her ; and with Philip by her 
side His sea, hts own dear sea, the vision of which had 
cheered his last day, hke the face of a dear old fnend , his 
sea, npphng and glancmg on, unknowing that the eyes 
that had loved it so well would gaze on it no more ; the 
wind that he had longed for to cool his fevered brow, the 
rock which had been hke a pla 3 miate in his boyhood, and 
where he had perilled his hfe, and rescued so many It 
was one of the seasons when a whole gush of fresh peicep- 
tions of his feelings, hke a new meeting with herself, would 
come on her, her best of joys , and there she stood, gazing 
fixedly, her black veil fluttering in the wind, and her hands 
pressed close together, till Phihp, little knowing what the 
sight was to her, shivered, saymg it was very cold and windy, 
and Without hesitation she turned away, feeling now that 
Redclyffe was precious indeed 
She brought her mind back to listen, while Phihp was 
considering of means of taking Charles out of doors 5 he 
supposed there might be some vehicle about the place ; but 
he thought there was no horse Very unlike was this to 
the exact Phihp The great range of stables was before 
them, where the MorviHes had been wont to lodge their 
horses as sumptuously as themselves, and Amabel proposed 
to go and see what they could find ; but nothing was there 
but emptiness, till they came to a pony in one stall, a goat 
in another, and one wheelbarrow in the coach-house 
On leaving it, under the long-sheltered sunny wall, they 
<^me in sight of a meeting between the baby taking the 
air m Afine’s arms, and Markham, who had been hovering 
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about all day, anxious to know how matters were going 
on. His back was towards them, so that he was uncon- 
scious of then approach, and they saw how he spoke to 
Anne^ looked fixedly at the child, made her laugh, and 
finally, took her in his arms, as he had so often carried her 
father, studjnng earnestly her little face As soon as he 
saw them coming, he hastily gave her back to Anne, as if 
ashamed to be thus caught, but he was obliged to grunt 
and put his hand up to his shaggy eyelashes, before he 
conlcf answer Amabers greetmg 

He could hardly believe his eyes, that here was Mr 
Morville, who yesterday was scarcely able to raise his head 
from the pillow, and could attend to nothing He could 
not think what Lady Morville had done to him, when he 
heard him inquiring and making arrangements about send- 
ing for a pony-carnage, appearmg thoroughly roused, and 
the dread of being seen or spoken to entirely passed away 
Markham was greatly rejoiced, for Mr Morville's illness, 
helplessness, and dependence upon himself, had softened 
and won him to regard him kindly as nothing else would 
have done , and his heart was entirely gained when, after 
they had wished him good-bye, he saw Philip and Amabel 
walk on overtake Anne, Amy take the baby and hold her 
up to Pbilip, who looked at her with the same earnest in- 
terest From thencefoiward Markham knew that Redcl 3 rjSe 
was nothing but a burden to Mr Morville, and he could bear 
to see it in his possession, since, like himself, he seemed to 
regard Sir Guy’s daughter hke a disinherited princess 

This short walk fatigued Phihp thoroughly. He slept till 
dinner-time, and when he awoke said it was the first refresh- 
ing dreamless sleep he had had for weeks His head was 
much better, and at dinner he had something like an appetite 

It was altogether a day of refreshment, and so were the 
ensuing ones Each day Philip became stronger, and re- 
sumed more of his usual habits. From writing a few lines 
in Amabel’s daily letter to Laura, he proceeded to fiUmg 
the envelope, and from being put to sleep by Charles’s 
reading, to reading aloud the whole evening himself The 
pony-carnage was set up, and he drove Charles out every 
day, Amabel bemg then released fiom attending him, and 
free to enjoy herself in her own way in rambles about the 
house and paiis, and discoveries of the old haunts she knew 
so welt by description 

She early found her way to Guy’s own room, where she 
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would walk up and down with her child in her arms, talking 
to her, and holding up to her, to be admired, the treasures 
of his boyhood, that Mrs Drew delighted to keep in oidei 
One day, when alone in the sitting-room, she thoTOht of 
trying the piano he had chosen for her It wa^ Jpckecl, 
but the key was on her own split-ring, where he had put it 
for her the day he returned from London She opened it, 
and it so happened, that the first note she struck reminded 
her of one of the peculiarly sweet and deep tones of Guy's 
Yoice, It was like awaking its echo again, and as it died 
away, she hid her face and wept But from that time 
the first thing she did when her brother and cousin were 
out, was always to bring down her little girl, and play to 
her, watching how she enjoyed the music 

Little Mary prospered in the sea air, gained colour, took 
to spnngmg and laughing , and her intelligent lively way 
of looking about brought out contmually more likeness to« 
her father Amabel herself was no longer drooping and 
pining , her step grew light and elastic , a shade of pink 
returned to her cheek, and the length of walk she could 
take was wonderful, considering her weakness in the summer 
Every day she stood on the chjff and looked at Guy's sea ” 
before setting out to visit the cottages and hear the fond 
rough recollections of Sir Guy, or to wander far away into 
the woods or on the mooi, and find the way to the places 
he had loved One day, when Philip and Charles came in 
from a drive, they overtook her in the couit, her cloak 
over her arm, her crape limp with spray, her cheeks bright- 
ened to a rosy glow by the wind, and a real smile as she 
looked up to them When Charles was on his sofa, she 
stooped over him and whispered, “ James and Ben Robin- 
son have taken me out to the Shag ^ " 

She saw Mr Wellwood, and heard a good account of 
Coombe Prior She ^ade great friends with the Ashfords, 
especially little Lucy the baby She delighted in visits 
to the cottages, and Chkttes every day wondered where was 
the drooping dejection that she could not shake off at home 
She would have said that m Guy's own home, ** the joy " 
had come to her, no longer m fitful gleams and held by an 
effort for a moment, but steadily brightening She missed 
him indeed, but the power of finding rest in looking for- 
ward to meeting him, the pleasure of dwellaicig on the days 
he had been with her, and the satisfaction of doing his 
work for the present, had made a happiness for her, and 
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still 111 him, qmet, grave, and subdued, but happiness likely 
to bloom more and more brightly throughout her life The 
anniversary of his death was mdeed a day of tears, but the 
tears were blessed ones, and she was more full of the feelmg 
that hhc^ sustained her on that morning, than she had been 
through all the year before 

Charles and Philip, meanwhile, proceeded excellently to- 
gether, each very anxious for the comfort of the other 
Philip was a good deal overwhelmed at first by the quantity 
of business on his hands, and settmg about it while Ins 
head was still weak, would have seriously hurt himself 
again, if Charles had not come to his help, worked with 
a thorough goodwill, great clearness and acuteness, and 
surprised Phihp by his cleverness and perseverance He 
was elated at being of so much use , and begged to be 
considered for the future as Phihp’s private secretary, to 
wwhich the only objection was, that his handwntmg was 
as bad as Philip’s was good , but it was an arrangement 
so much to the benefit of both parties, that it was gladly 
made Philip was very grateful for such valuable assistance ; 
and Charles amused himself with triumphing m his import- 
ance, when he should sit in state on his sofa at Hofiywell, sur- 
rounded with blue-books, getting up the statistics for some 
magmficent speech of the honourable member for Moorworth 

In the meantime, Charles and Amabel saw no immediate 
prospect of their party returning from Ireland, and thought 
it best to remam at Redclyfie, smce Philip had so much to do 
there ; and besides, events were occurring at Kilcoran which 
would have prevented his visit, even without his lUness 

One of the first drives that Charles and Philip took, after the 
latter was equal to any exertion, was to Thorndale There 
Charles was much amused by the manner in which Philip 
was received, and he himself, for his sake ; and as he said to 
Amabel on his return, there was no question now, that the 
blame of spoihng Philip did not solely rest at HoUyweU 

Finding only Lady Thorndale at home, and hearmg that 
Lord Thorndale was in the grounds, Philip went out to look 
for him, leaving Charles on the sofa, under her ladyship’s 
care Charles, with a little exaggeration, professed that he 
had never been so flattered in his whole life, as he was by 
the compliments that reflected on him as the future brother- 
in-law of Phihp , and that he had really begun to think even 
Laura not half sensible enough of her own happiness Lady 
Thorndale afterwards proceeded to inquiries about the De 
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Courcy family, especially Lady Eveleen , and Charles, en- 
lightened by Charlotte, took delight in giving a brilliant 
description of his cousin’s charms, for which he was re- 
warded by very plain intimations of the purpose for^which 
her son James was gone to Kilcoran # „ 

On talking the visit over, as they drove home, Charles 
asked Fhilip if he had guessed at his friend’s intentions 
Yes,’* he answered 

Then you never took the credit of it Why did you not 
tell us ? ” 

I knew it from himself, in confidence ” 

Oh I ” said Charles, amusing himself with the notion of 
the young man’s dutifully asking the permission of his 
companion, unshaken m allegiance though the staff might 
be broken, and the book drowned deeper than did evci 
plummet sound Philip spoke no more, and Charles would 
ask no more, for Philip’s own afiairs of the kind were not* 
such as to encourage talkmg of othei people’s No ev- 
planation was needed why he should now promote an 
attachment which he had strongly disapproved while James 
Thomdale was still m the army 
A day or two after, however, came a letter from Charlotte, 
brmging further news, at which Charles was so amazed, that 
he could not help communicating it at once to his companions 
** So ^ Eveleen won’t have him ! ** 

What ? ” exclaimed both 

You don’t mean that she has refused Thomdale ? ” said 
Phihp 

" Even so » ” said Chailes ** Charlotte says he is gone 
* Poor Mr Thomdale left us this mormng, after a day of 
pnvate conferences, in which he seems to have had no 
satisfaction, for his resolute dignity and determination to 
be agreeable all the evening were ’ — ^ahem— were great 
Mabel cannot get at any of fixe real reasons from Eveleen, 
though I think I could help hei, but I can’t tell you ’ ” 

** Charlotte means mischief,” said Charles, as he concluded 
I am very sorry » ” said Philip I did think Lady 
Eveleen would have been able to estimate Thomdale It 
will be a great disappomtment— -the inclination has been of 
long standing Poor Thomdale ! ” 

It would have been a very good thing for Eva,” said 
Amabel ” Mr Thomdale is such a sensible man ” 

” And I thought his steady sense just what was wanting 
to bmxg out all h^r good qualities that are running io waste 
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in that irregular home/' said Philip ‘‘What can have 
possessed her ? " 

** Ay I something must have possessed her," said Charles 
“ Ev^ was always ready to i>e fallen in love with on the 
shortest- notice, and if there was not something prior in her 
imagination, Thorndale would not have had much difficulty 
By the bye, depend upon it, 'tis the tutor " 

Philip looked a little startled, but instantly reassuring 
himself, said • 

** George Fielder^ Impossible » You have never seen him I" 
Ah 1 don’t you remember her description ? ’’ said Amy, 
m a low voice, rather sadly 

The very reason, Amy," said Charles , “ it showed that 
he had attracted her fancy " 

Philip smiled a little mcredulously 

“ Ay ! " said Charles, you may smile, but you hand- 
some men can little appreciate the attractiveness of an 
interesting ughness It is the way to be looked at in the 
end Mark my words, it is the tutor " 

** I hope not 1 " said Phihp, as if shaken in his confidence 
“ Anyway it is a bad affair I am very much concerned for 
Thorndale " 

So ‘sincerely concerned, that his head began to ache in 
the midst of some writing He was obliged to leave it to 
Charles to finish, and go out to walk with Amy 
Amabel came in before him, and began to talk to Charles 
about his great vexation at his friend’s disappointment 
I am almost sorry you threw out that liint about Mr 
Fielder," said she Don’t you remember how he was 
recommended ? " 

“ Ah I I had forgotten it was Philip’s doing ; a bit of his 
spirit of opposition," said Charles “Were not the boys 
to have gone to Coombe Prior ? " 

“ Yes," said Amabel, “ that is the thing that seems to 
have made him so unhappy about it I am sure I hope 
it IS not true," she added, considering, “ for, Charlie, you 
must know that Guy had an impression against him/’ 

“ Had he ? " said Charles anxiously 
“ It was only an impression, nothing he could accuse him 
of, or mention to Lord Kilcoran He would liave told no 
one but me, but he had seen something of him at Oxford, 
and thought him full of conversation, very clever, only not 
the sort of talk he liked " 

“ I don’t hke that Charlotte concms in testifying to his 
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agreeableness ; and in the dearth of intellect, I should not 
wonder at Eva's taking up with him He would be a straw 
to the drowning It looks dangerous ” 

They were very anxious ^or further mtelligence, but 
received none, except that Philip had a letter irgm his 
fnend, on which his only comment was a deep sigh, and 
Poor Thorndale ’ She little knows what she has thrown 
away ’ " Letters from Kilcoran became rare , Laura 
scarcely wrote at all to Philip, and though Mrs Edmon- 
stone wrote as usual, she did not notice the subject , while 
Charlotte's gravity and constraint, when she did achieve 
a letter to Charles, were m such contrast to her usual free 
and would-be satirical style, that such eyes as her brother's 
could hardly fail to see that something was on her mind 
So it went on week after week, Charles and Amabel 
wondering when they should ever have any notice to go 
home, and what their family could be doing in Ireland - 
October had given place to November, and more than a 
week of November had passed, and here they still were, 
without anything like real tidings 
At last came a letter from Mrs Edmonstone, which 
Amabel could not read without one little ciy of surprise 
and dismay, and then had some difficulty in announcing 
its contents to Philip 

“ Kilcoran, 6th November 

My dearest Amy, — You will be extremely surprised 
at what I have to tell you, and no less grieved It has been 
a most unpleasant, disgraceful business from beginning to 
end, and the only comfort in it to us is the great discretion 
and firmness that Charlotte has shown I had better, how- 
ever, begin at the beginning, and tell you the history as 
far as I understand it mysefi You know that Mr James 
Thorndale has been here, and perhaps you know it was 
for the purpose of making an offer to Eveleen Every one 
much surprised at her refusing him, and still more 
when, after much prevarication, it came out that the true 
motive was her attachment to Mr Fielder, the tutor It 
appeared that they had been secretly engaged for some 
weeks, ever since they had perceived Mr Thorndale's in- 
tentions, and not, as it was m poor Laura's case, an un- 
avowed attachment, but an absolute engagement And 
tmcy Eva justifying it by Laura's example ! There was 
of course great anger and confusion Lord Kilcoran was 
runous, poor Lady Kilcoran had nervous attacks, the gentle- 
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man was dismissed from the house, and supposed to be gone to 
England, Eva shed abundance of tears, but after a great 
deal of vehemence she appeared subdued and submissive 
We were all very sorry for her, as there is much that is 
very s»g^eeable and likely to attract her in Mr Fielder, and 
she always had too much mind to be wasted in such a life 
as she leads here It seemed as if Laura was a comfort to 
her, and Lady Kilcoran was very anxious we should stay as 
long as possible This was all about three weeks or a month 
ago , Eva was recovering her spirits, and I was just begin- 
ning a letter to tell you we hoped to be at home in another 
week, when Charlotte came into my room in great distress 
to tell me that Eveleen and Mr Fielder were on the verge 
of a runaway marriage Charlotte had been coimng back 
alone from a visit to grandmamma, and gomg down a path 
out of the direct way to recall Bustle, who had run oif, she 
-^aid, as if he scented mischief, came, to her great astomsh- 
ment, on Eyeleen walkmg arm-in-arm with Mr Fielder ' 
Charlie will fancy how Charlotte looked at them ’ They 
shufOied, and tried to explain it away, but Charlotte was too 
acute for them, or rather, she held steadily to ‘ be that as 
it may, Lord Kilcoran ought to know it ’ They tried to 
fnghten her with the horrors of betraying secrets, but she 
said none had been confided to her, and mamma would 
judge They tiied to persuade her it was the way of all 
lovers, and appealed to Laura’s example, but there little 
Charlotte was less to be shaken than on any point ' I did 
not thmk them worthy to hear thezr names,^ she said to me, 

* but I told them, that I had seen that the truest and deepest 
of love had a horror of all that was like wrong, and as to 
Philip and Laura, they little knew what they had sufered , 
besides, theirs was not half so bad ’ I venly believe these 
were the very words she used to them At last Eva threw 
herself on her mercy, and begged so vehemently that she 
would only wait another day, that she suspected, and, with 
sharpness very like Charlie’s, forced from Eva that they 
were to marry the next morning Then she said it would 
be a great deal better that they should abuse and call her a 
spy than do what they would repent of all their lives , she 
begged Eva’s pardon, and cned so much that Eva was in 
hopes she would relent, and then came straight to me, very 
unhappy, and not in the least triumphant in her discovery 
You can guess what a dreadful afternoon we had I don’t 
think any one was more miserable than poor Charlotte, who 
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stayed shut up in my room all day, dreading the sight of 
any one, and expecting to be universally called a traitoi 
The end was, that after much storming. Lord Kilcoian, 
finding Eveleen determined, and anxious to save her the 
discredit of an elopement, has agreed to receive Mr* Fieldci , 
and they are to be married from this house on the 6th ol 
December, though what they are to live upon no one can 
guess The Kilcorans are very anxious to put the best face 
on the mattei possible, and have persuaded us, foi the sake 
of the family, to stay for the wedding , indeed, poor Lady 
Kdeoran is so completely overcome, that I hardly like to leave 
her tin this is over How unpleasant the state ot things m the 
house IS no one can imagine, and very, very glad shall I be to 
sget back to Hollywell and my Amy and Charlie Dea 3 C‘=’t 
Amy, — ^Your most affectionate L Edmonstonb 

The news was at length told, and Philip was iiidee> 
thunder-struck at this fresh consequence of his interference 
It threatened at jSrst to overthrow his scarcely recovered 
spirits, and but for the piesence of his guests, it seemed as 
if it might have brought on a renewal of the state from 
which they had restored him 

Yes,'* said Charles to Amy, when they talked it over 
alone '‘It seems as if good people could do wrong with 
less impunity than others It is rathei like the saying 
about fools and angels Light-minded people sec the sm 
but not the repentance, so they imitate the one without 
being capable of the other Here aie Philip and Laura 
finishing off like the end of a novel, fortune and all, and 
setting a very bad example to the world in general 

As the world cannot see below the surface,*^ said Amy, 
how distressed Laura must be^ You see, mamma docs 
not say one word about her ” 

Philip had not much peace till he had written to Mr 
Thomdale, who was going at once to Gexmany, not hlang 
to return home to meet the condolences Mrs Edmonstone 
had nearly the whole correspondence of the family on her 
MndSj, for neither of her daughters liked to write, and 
she gave the description of the various uncomfortable scenes 
that took place, Lord de Courcy’s stem and enduring dis- 
pleasure, and his father's fast subsiding violence ; Lady 
Jiilcoran s distress, and the younger girls' excitement and 
amusement j but she said she thought the very proper and 
serious way m which Charlotte viewed it, would keep it 
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from doing them much harm, provided, as was much to be 
feared, Lord Kilcoran did not end by keeping the pair 
always at home, living upon him, till Mr Fielder could 
got a ^situation In fact, it was difiSlcult to know what 
other pi<%ans there weie of providing for them 
At last the wedding took place, and Mrs Edmonstone 
wrote a letter, divided between indignation at the foolish 
display that had attended it, and satisfaction at being able 
at length to fix the day for the meeting at Hollywell No 
one could guess how she longed to be at home again, and 
to be once moie with Charlie 
Nor were Charles and Amabel less ready to go home, 
though they could both truly say that they had much 
enjoyed their slay at Redclyro Philip was to come with 
them, and it was privately agreed that he should return 
to Redclyffe no more till he could bring Laura with him 
^^Aiagiabel had talked of her sister to Mrs Ashford, and done 
much to smooth the way , and even on the last day or 
two, held a few consultations with Philip, as to the arrange- 
ments that Laura would like One thing, however, she 
must ask for her own pleasure Philip,*’ said she, “ you 
must let me have this piano ” 

His answer was by look and gestuie 
*‘And I want very much to ask a question, Philip, 
Will you tell me which is Sir Hugh’s picture > ” 

You have been sitting opposite to it every day at dinnei ” 
That ? ” exclaimed Amy From what I heard, I fully 
expected to have known Sir Hugh’s in a moment ; and I 
often looked at that one, but I never could see more hkeness 
than there is m almost all the pictures about the house ” 

She went at once to study it again, and wondered more 
“ I have seen him sometimes look like it , but it is not 
at all the strong likeness I expected ” 

Philip stood silently gazing, and certainly the countenance 
he recalled, pleading with him to desist from his wilfulness, 
and bendmg over him m his sickness, was far unlike in 
expression to the fiery youth before him. In a few moments 
more, Amabel had run upstairs, and brought down Mr. 
Shene’s portrait There was proved to be more resem- 
blance than either of them had at first sight credited The 
form of the forehead, nose, and short upper lip were identi- 
cal, so were the sharply-defined black eyebrows, the colour 
of the eyes 5 and the way of standing m both had a curious 
sirmlanty ; but the expression was so entirely difierent. 
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that strict comparison alone proved that Guy's animated, 
contemplative, and most winning countenance, was m its 
onginal lineaments entirely the same with that of his an- 
cestor Although Sir Hugh's was then far from unpre- 
possessing, and bore as yet no trace of his unholy passions, 
it brought to Amabel's mind the shudder with which Guy 
had mentioned his likeness to that picture, and seemed to 
show her the nature he had tamed 

Philip, meanwhile, after one glance at Mr Shene's por- 
trait, which he had not before seen, had turned away, and 
stood leaning against the window-hame When Amy had 
fimshed her silent comparison, and was going to take her 
treasure back, he looked up, and said, Do you dislike 
leaving that with me for a few mmutes > " 

“ Keep it as long as you hke," said she, going at once, 

‘ and she saw him no more till nearly an hour after , when, 
as she was coming out of her own room, he met her, 
gave it mto her hands, saying nothing except a smothered 
Thank you " , but his eyelids were so swollen and heavy, 
that Charles feared his head was bad again, while Amy 
was glad to perceive that he had had the comfort of tears 
Every one was sorry to wish Lady Morville and her 
brother good-bye, only consohng themselves with hwing 
that their sister might be hke them , and as to little 3 Vmry, 
the attention paid to her was so devoted and universal, that 
her mamma thought it very well she should receive the first 
ardour of it while she was too young to have her head turned 
They agam slept a night m London, and in the mornmg* 
Phihp took Charles for a drive through the places he had 
heard of, and was much edified by actually beholdmg* They 
were safely at home the same evenmg, and on the following, 
the Hollywell party was once more complete, gathered round 
Charles's sofa in a confusion of welcomes and greetings 
Mrs Edmonstone could hardly beheve her eyes, so much 
had Charles's countenance lost its invalid look, and his 
movements were so much more active , Amabel, too, though 
stiH white and thin, had a hfe m her eye and an air of 
health most unhke her languor and depression. 

Every one looked well and happy but Laura, and she had 
a worn, faded, harassed aspect, which was not cheered 
even by Phihp's presence , indeed, she seemed almost to 
shrink from speaking to him She was the only silent one 
of the party that evenmg, as they gathered round the dinner 
or tea table, or sat divided mto threes or pairs, talking over 
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the subjects that would not do to be discussed in public 
Charlotte generally niched into Amy's old corner by Chailes, 
hearing about RedclyfEe, or telling about Ireland Mrs, 
Edmqnstone and Amy on the opposite sides of the ottoman, 
their "Jiqads meeting over the central cushion, talking in 
low, fond, inaudible tones , Mr Edmonstone going in and 
out of the room, and joining himself to one or other group, 
telling and hearing news, and sometimes breaking up the 
pairs 5 and then Mrs Edmonstone came to congratulate 
Charles on Amy's improved looks, or Charlotte pressed up 
close to Amy to tell her about grandmamma For Char- 
lotte could not talk about Eveleen, she had been so un- 
comfortable at the part she had had to act, that all the 
commendation she received was only like pain and shame, 
and her mother was by no means dissatisfied that it should 
be so, since a degree 01 forwardness had been her chief cause 
•^^f^nxiety in Charlotte , and it now appeared that, without 
losing high spirit and uncompromising sense of right, her 
sixteenth year was bringing with it feminine reserve 
Laura Imgered late in Amabel's room, and when her 
mother had wished them good-night, and left them togethei , 
she exclaimed, Oh, Amy ! I am so glad to be come back 
to you I have been so verv miserable 1 " 

But you see he is quite well," said Amy “ We think 
him looking better than in the summer " 

** Oh, yes » Oh, Amy, what have you not done ? If you 
could guess the relief of hearing you were with him, after 
that suspense I " But as if losing that subject in one she 
was still more eager about, “ What did he think of me ? " 
My dear," said Amabel, " I don't think I am the nght 
person to tell you that " 

** You saw how it struck him when he heard of my share 
in It," 

Yours ? Mamma never mentioned you " 

Always kind * " said Laura ** Oh, Amy ’ what will 
you think of me when I tell I knew poor Eva's secret all the 
time ? What could I do, when Eva pleaded my own case ? 
It was very difierent, but she would not see it, and I felt as 
if I was guilty of all Oh, how I envied Charlotte " 

** Dear Laura, no wonder you were unhappy I " 

** Nothing hitheito has been equal to it I " said Laura 
"There was the misery of his silence, and the anxiety 
that you, dearest, freed me from ; then no sooner was that 
over than tins was confided to me Think what I felt 
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when Eva put me in mind of a time when I argued in 
favour of some such concealment m a novel I No, you can 
never guess what I went through, knowing that he would 
think me weak, blamable, unworthy » ** « 

“ Nay, he blames himself too much to blame you 
** No, that he must not do I It was my fault from the 
beginning If I had but gone at once to mamma ? ” 

Oh, I am so glad » ” exclaimed Amy suddenly 
‘‘ Glad > 

‘'I mean/^ said Amy, looking down, *'now you have 
said that, I am sure you will be happier ” 

“ Happier, now I feel and see how I have lowered myself 
even m his sight > said Laura, drooping her head and 
hiding her face m her hands, as she went on in so low a 
tone that Amy could hardly hear her ** I know it all now 
He loves me stdl, as he must whatever he has once taken 
into that deep, deep heart of his ^ he will always ; bufcfeJ 
cannot have that honoming, trusting, confiding love that 
— ^you enjoyed and deserved, Amy — ^that he would have had 
if 1 had cared first for what became me If I had only at 
first told mamma, he would not even have been blamed ; 
he would have been spared half this suffering and self- 
reproach , he would have loved me more , Eva might not 
have been led astray , at least she could not have laid it 
to my charge — and I could hft up my head,'* she finished, 
as she hung it almost to her knees 
Her sister raised the head, laid it on her own bosom, and 
kissed the cheeks and brow agam and again “ Dearest, dearest 
Laura, I am so sorry for you , but I am sure you must feel 
freer and happier now you know it all, and see the truth 
I don't know * " said Laura sadly 
** And at least you will be better able to comfort him " 

“ No, no, I shall only add to his self-reproach He will 
see more plainly what a wretched weak creatuie he fancied 
had firmness and discretion Oh, what a broken reed I 
have been to him I 

There is stiength and comfort for us all to lean upon,** 
said Amy ** But you ought to go to bed Shall I read to 
you, Laura ? you are so tired, I should like to come and 
read you to sleep/* 

Laura was not given to concealments ; that fatal one 
had been her only msmcerity, and she never thought of 
doing otherwise than telhng the whole of her conduct m 
Ireland to Philip She sat alone with him the next morning, 
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explained all, and entreated his pardon, hnmiliatmg herself 
so much, that he could not bear to hear her 

It was the fault of our whole lifetime, Laura/’ said he, 
recovQjring himself, when a few agitated words had passed 
on eithei? side “ I taught you to take my dictum for law, 
and abused your trust, and perverted all the best and most 
precious qualities It is I who stand first to bear the blame, 
and would that I could bear all the suffeiing ♦ But as i1 
IS, Laura, we must look to enduring the consequence all 
our lives, and give each other what support we may ’’ 

Laura could hardly brook his accusation, but she could 
no longer argue the pomt , and there was far more peace 
and truth before them than when she believed him infallible, 
and therefore justified herself for«ll she had done in blind 
obedience to him. 


CHAPTER XLIV 

Thus souls by nature pitched too high, 

By sufferings plunged too low, 

Meet in the church’s middle sky, * 

Halfway ’twixt joy and woe ; 

To practise there the soothing lay, 

That sorrow best relieves, 

Thankful for all Cod talces away, 

Humbled by all He gives — Chnsttm 

Onb afternoon, late in April, Charles opened the dressmg- 
loom door, and paused a moment, smiling There sat 
Amabel on^the floor before the fire, her hand stretched out, 
playfully holding back the httle one, who, with scanty, 
flossy, silken curls, hazel eyes and jet black lashes, plump, 
mottled arms, and tiny tottermg feet, stood crowing and 
shouting in exulting laughter, having just made a triumph- 
ant clutch at her mamma’s hair, and pulled down all the 
light, shining locks, while under their shade the reddenmg, 
smiling face recalled the Amy of days long gone by 

That’s right I” cried Charles, dehghted, “pull it all 
down Out with mamma’s own curls again ! ’’ 

“ No ; 1 can never wear my curls again/’ said Amy, so 
mournfully, that he was sorry he had referred to them ; and 
perceiving this, she smiled sweetly, and pulling a tress to its 
Ml length, showed how mnch too short it was for anything 
but being put plainly under the cap, to which she restored it 
‘‘ Is Mrs Henley come ? ** she asked 
As large as life, and that is sajnng a good deal She 
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would make two of Philip As tall and twice as broad I 
thought Juno herself was advancmg on me fiom the station ” 
‘‘ How did you get on with her ? ” 

“ Famously , I told her all about everything, and how 
the afeir is to be really quiet, which she had never l^ljeved 
She could hardly believe my word when I told her there 
was to be absolutely no one but ourselves and Mary Ross 
She supposed it was for your sake, and I did not tell her it 
was for their own It really was providential that the 
Kilcoran folk disgusted my father with grand weddings, 
for Philip nevei could endure one " 

** Oh, Miss Mischief, there goes my hair again ^ You 
know Philip IS exceedingly worried about Mr Fieldei Lord 
Kdcoran has been writing to ask him to find him a situation 
** That IS an article they will be seeking all the rest of 
their lives,” said Charles “ A man is done for when he 
begins to look for a situation * Yes , those Fielders 
be a drag on Philip and Laura for ever , for they don’t 
quite like to cast them ofi, feeling as he does that he led 
to her gettmg into the scrape, by recommending him , and 
poor Laura thinking she set the example ” 

**I wish Eva was away from home,” said Amy, ‘'for 
Aunt Charlotte’s accounts of her vex Laura so much ” 

“ Ay ’ tr3nng to eat her cake and have it, expecting to 
be Mr Fielder’s wife, and reign as the earl’s daughter all 
the same Poor thing » the day they get the situation will 
be a sad one for her She does not know what poortith 
cauld will be like ” <1. 

“ Poor Eva I ” said Amy ‘‘ I dare say she will shine 
and be aU the better for trouble There is much that is 
so very nice in her ” 

“ Ay, if she has not spoilt it all by this time — ^as that 
creature is doing with your hair I You little monkey, what 
have you to say to me ? ” 

” Only to wish you good-night Come, baby, we must go 
to Anne Good-night, Uncle Charles ” 

Just as Amabel had boine off her little girl, Mrs* Edmon- 
stone and Charlotte came in, after conducting Mrs Henley 
to her room Charlotte made a face of wonder and dismay, 
and Mrs Edmonstone asked where Amy was 
“ She earned the baby to the nursery just before you came 
I wish you had seen her The httle thing had pulled down 
her hair and made her look so pretty and like herself ” 

“ How well her spints kee?;> up ! She has been running 
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■up and down stairs all day, helping about everything 
Well 1 we little thought how things would turn out ” 

** And that after all Amy would be the home-bird,^' said 
Charges I don't feel as if it was wrong to rejoice in 
having her in this sweet, shady brightness, as she is now '' 
Do you know whether she means to go to church 
to-morrow > I don't like to ask ” 

** Nor I 

** I know she does,*’ said Charlotte " She told me so " 

I hope it will not be too much for her * Dear Amy " 
She would say it was wrong to have our heads fuller of 
her than of our bride," said Charles 

" Poor Laura ! " said Mrs Edmonstone I am glad it is 
all right at last They have both gone through a great deal " 

And not in vain," added Charles Philip is " 

Oh, I say not a word against him ’ " cried Mrs Edmon- 
" He is most excellent ; he will be very distin- 
guished — ^he will make her very happy Yes " 

“ In fact," said Charles, " he is made to be one of the 
first in this world, and to be first by being above it 5 and the 
only reason we aie almost discontented is, that we compare 
him with one who was too good for this world " 

" It IS not only that " 

" Ah ! you did not see him at Redclyffe, or you would 
do more than simply forgivmg him as a Christian " 

" I am very sorry for him " 

" That IS not quite enough," said Charles, smihng, with a 
mischievous air, though fully in earnest " Is it, Charlotte ? 
She must take him home to her mamma's own heart " 

No, no, that is asking too much, Charlie," said Mrs 

Edmonstone " Only one ever was " then breaking ofE 

— " and I can never think of Philip as I used to do " 

" I like !^m much better now," said Charlotte 
" For my part," said Charles, “ I never liked him — ^nay, 
that's too mild, I could not abid^ him , I rebelled against 
him, heart, soul, and taste If it had not been for Guy, his 
fashion of goodness would have made me into an extract 
of gall and wormwood, at the very time you admired him, 
and yet a great deal of it was genuine But it is only now 
that I have liked him Nay, I look up to him, I think him 
positively noble and grand, and when I see proofs of has 
being entirely repentant, I perceive he is a thorough great 
man If I had not seen one greater, I should follow his 
young man's example and take him for my hero model " • 
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“As li you wanted a hero model," whispered Charlotte, 
in a tone between caressing and impertinence 
** I’ve bad one ’ " leturned Charles, also aside 
Yes," said Mrs Edmonstone, going on with her own 
thoughts, ** unless theie had been a gicat funcj of real 
goodness, he would never have felt it so deeply Indeed, 
even when I best liked Philip, I never thought him capable 
of such repentance as he has shown " 

" If mamma wants to like him very much," said Charlotte, 
" I think she has only to look at our other company " 

" Ay ^ " said Charles, “ we want no more explanation of 
the tone of the ' Thank you * with which he answered the 
offer to invite his sister " 

" One comfort is, she can't stay long She has got a 
committee meeting for the Ladies' Litciary and Scientific 
Association, and must go home for it the day after to- 
morrow," said Charlotte 

" If you are very good, perhaps she will give you a ticket, 
Charlotte," said her brother, and another for Bustle " 

Mrs Henley was, meanwhile, highly satisfied with the 
impression she thought she was making on her aunt's 
family, especially on Charles and Charlotte The latter she 
pationised, to her extreme though suppressed indignabion, 
as a clever, promising girl , the former, she discoveied to 
be a very superior young man, a most valuable assistant 
to her brother in his busmess, and her self-complacency pre- 
vented her from finding out how he was playing her off, 
whenever neithei Phihp nor Laura weie at hand* to bo huii 
by it 

She thought Laura a fine-looking pemon, like her own 
family, and fit to bo an excellent lady of the house , and m 
spite of the want of fortune, she perceived that her biother^s 
choice had been fai better than if he had inained that poor 
pale little Amabel, so silent and quiet that she never could 
make a figure anywhere, and had nothing like the substan- 
tive character that her brother must have in a wife 
Could Mrs Henley have looked b<^hind the scenes she 
would have marvelled 

" One kiss for mamma, and one for papa," was Amy's 
half-uttered morning greeting, as she lifted fiom her cot 
her little one, with cheeks fiushed by sleep Mornmg and 
evening Amy spoke those words, and was happy m the 
double kiss tliat Mary had learnt to connect with them , 
happy too in holding hei up to the picture, and saying 
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** papa/* so that his child might never recollect a time when 
he had not heen a familiar and beloved idea 
A little play with the merry child, then came Anne to 
take her away ; and with a suppressed sigh, Amabel dressed 
for th^^hrst time without her weeds, which she had promised 
to leave ofi on Lauia*s weddmg-day, 

** No, I will not sigh I ** then she thought, it does not 
put me further from him. He would be more glad than any 
one this day, and so I must show some sign of gladness ** 

So she put on such a dress as would be heis for life — 
black silk, and lace cap over her stiU plain hair, then with 
real pleasure she put on Charles*s bracelet, and the silver 
brooch, which she had last worn the evening when the 
echoes of Recoara had answered Guy^s last chant Soon 
she was visiting Laura, cheering her, soothing her agitation, 
helping her to dress in her bndal array, much plainer than 
Ai^ *s own had been, for it had been the especial wish of 
boBi herself and Philip that thcxr wedding should be as 
quiet and unlike Guy*s as possible Then Amabel was 
running downstairs to see that all was right, thinking the 
breakfast-table looked dull and forlorn, and calling Char-» 
lotte to help her to make it appear a httle more festal, 
with the aid of some dowers Charlotte wondered to see 
that she had forgotten how she shunned dowers last summei , 
for there she was dittmg from one old familiar plant to 
another in search of the choicest, arranging little bouquets 
with her own peculiar grace and taste, and putting them 
by each p^son's place, m readiness to receive them 
It was as if no one else could smile that morning, eiccept 
Mr Edmonstone, who was so pleased to see her looking 
cheerful, in her altered dress, that he kissed her repeatedly, 
and conddentially told Mrs Henley that his little Amy was 
a regular darhng, the sweetest girl in the world, poor dear, 
except Laura 

Mrs Henley, m the iichest of all silks, looked magnidcent 
and superior , Mrs Edmonstone had tears in her eyes, and 
attended to every one softly and kindly, without a word ; 
Charlotte was grave, helpful, and thoughtful , Charles 
watching every one, and intent on making things smooth , 
Laura looked fixed in the forced composure which she had 
long ago learnt, and Philip— it was late before he appeared 
at aU, and when he came down, there was nothing so 
plainly written on his face as headache 
It was so severe that the most merciful thing was to sen 4 
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him to he on the sofa in the diessmg-room Amabel said 
she would fetch him some camphor, and disappeared, while 
Laura sat stiU with her forced composure Her fathei 
fidgeted, only restrained by her presence from expressing 
his fears that Philip was too unwell for the marriage tp take 
place to-day, and Charles talked cheerfully of the great 
improvement m his general health, saying this was but 
a chance thing, and that on the whole he might be con- 
sidered as quite restored 

Mrs Henley listened and answered, but could not com- 
prehend the state of things Breakfast was over, when 
she heard Amabel speaking to Laura in the anteroom 

“ It wiU go oif soon Here is a cup of hot coffee for you 
to take him I’ll call you when it is time to go ’* 

Amabel and Charlotte were very busy looking after 
Laura’s packing up, and pritting all that was wanted into 
the carnage, in which the pair were to set off at once fjpns^ 
church, without returmng to Holl5rwell 

At tlie last moment she went to warn Philip it was time 
to go, if he meant to walk to church alone, the best thing 
for his head. 

** It IS better,” said Laura, somewhat comforted 

” Much better for your bathmg it, thank you,” said Philip, 
nsing , then, turnmg to Amy — ** Do I wish you good-bye 
now ? ” 

” No , I shall see you at church, unless you don’t like to 
have my blackness there ” 

“ Would we not have our guardian angel, Laura > ” said 
Philip 

” You know he would have been there,” sa^d Amy “ No 
one would have been more glad, so thank for you letting 
me come ” 

“ Thank you for coming,” said Laura earnestly ** It is 
a comfort ” 

They left her, and she stood a few minutes to enjoy the 
solitude, and to look from the window at her httle girl, 
whom she had sent out with Anne She was just about to 
open the window to call to her, and make her look up with 
one of her merry shouts of Mamma » ” when Philip came 
out at the garden door, and was crossing the lawn Mary 
was very fond of him, flattered by the attention of the 
tallest person m the house, and she stretched hei arms, 
and gave a cry of summons Amabel watched him turn 
instantly, take her from her nurse, 4nd hold her m a close 
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embrace, whilst her little round arms met roimd his neck 
She was unwilling to be restored to Anne, and when he left 
she looked up in his face, and unprompted, held up to him 
the primroses and violets in her hand 
Tho%e ^flowers were m his coat when Amabel saw him 
again at church, and she knew that this spontaneous proof 
of affection from Guy's little unconscious child was more 
precious to him than all the kindnesses she could bestow 
Little space was there for musmg, for it was high time 
to set off for church Mary Ross met the party at the 
wicket of the churchyard, took Charles on her arm, and by 
look and sign inquired for Amy 
** Bright outwardly," he answered, “ and I think so 
inwardly Hothing does her so much good as to represent 
him Did you wonder to see her ? " 

No," said Mary “ I thought she would come It is 
■iije^owmng point of his forgiveness " 

"Buch forgiveness that she has forgotten there is any- 
thing to forgive," said Charles 
Philip MorviUe and Laura Edmonstone stood before Mr, 
Ross It was not such a weddmg as the last There was 
more personal beauty, but no such air of freshness, youth, 
and peace He was, indeed, a very fine-lookmg man, his 
countenance more noble than it had ever been, though pale 
and not only betraying the present sufienng of the throb- 
bing, burning brow, but with the appearance of a careworn, 
harassed man, lookmg more as if his age was five-and- 
thirty thaBi eight-and-twenty And she, m her plam white 
muslm and quiet bonnet, was hardly bridal-lookmg in 
dress, and so it was with her face, still beautiful and bnlhant 
in complexion, but with the weight of care permanent on 
it, and all the shades of feehng concealed by a fixed command 
of countenance, unable, however, to hide the oppression 
of dejection and anxiety. 

Yet to the eyes that only beheld the surface, there was 
nothing but prosperity and happiness in a marriage between 
a pair who had loved so long and devotedly, an^ aftei 
going through so much for each other's sake, were united 
at length, with wealth, honour,^and distmction before them 
His health was re-establishea, and the last sprmg had 
proved that his talents would place him in such a position 
as had been the very object of his highest hopes Was 
not everything here for which the fondest and most aspiring 
wishes could seek ? Yet for the very reason that there. 
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was sadness at almost every heart, not one tear was shed 
Mrs Edmonstone^s thoughts were less engiossed with the 
bride than with the young slender figure in black, standing 
in her own drooping way, hei head bent down, and the 
fingers of her right hand clasping tight her wedding-rmg, 
through her white glove * * 

The service was over Laura hung round her mother’s 
neck in an ardent embrace 

Your pardon I Oh, mamma, I see it all now ’ 

Poor thing I she had too much failed in a daughter’s part 
to go forth from hei home wnth the cleai, loving, hopeful 
heart her sister had carried from it ! Mrs Edmonstonc’s 
kiss was a full answer, however, a kiss, unlike what it had 
been with all her efforts for many and many a month 

“ Amy, pray that it may not be visited ^ ” were the last 
words breathed to her sister, as they were piesscd m each 
other’s arms 

Philip scarcely spoke, only met their kindnesses with 
ful gestures and looks, and brief leplies, and the parting 
was hastened that he might as soon as possible be at rest 
His only voluntary speech was as he bade farewell to 
Amabel My s’ster now 

And hts brother,” she answered ” Good-byel ” 

As soon as Amabel was alone in the carriage with Charles, 
she leant back, and gave way to a flood of tears 
2 Amy, has it been too much ? ” 

“ No,” she said, recovering herself , ” but I am so glad I It 
was hts chief desire Now everything he wisheclis fulfilled ” 

" And you aie free of your great charge He has been 
a considerable care to you, but now he as safe on Laura’s 
hands, and well and satisfactory , so you have no care but 
your daughter, and we settle into oui home life 
Amabel smiled 

” Amy, I do wish I was sure you are happy ” 

Yes, dear Charlie, indeed t am You are all so very 
kind to me, and it is a blessing, mdeed, that my owm dear 
hom^jcan open to take m me and baby You know hs 
liked ^vmg me back to you ” 

n happiness, not only thinking it ought to be 

uont let me tease you, Amy, don’t answer if you had* 

^ Thank you, Charhe, it ts happiness It must be when 
I remember how very h^py he used to be, and there can 
m nothing to spoijl it, When I see how all the duties of 
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his station worry and peiplex Philip, I am glad he was 
spared from it, and had all his freshness and brightness 
Ins whole life It beams out on me moie now, and it was 
such perfect happiness while I had him here, and it is such 
a pleasure and honour to be called by Ins name , besides, 
there is^fc)!^by Oh ! Charlie, I must be happy — I am , do 
believe it I Indeed, you know I have you and mamma and 
all too And, , Charlie, I think he made you all precious 
to me over again by the way he loved you all, and sent me 
back, to you especially Yes, Charhe, you must not fancy 
I grieve I am very happy, for he is, and all I have is 
made bright and precious by him 

Yes,*’ said he, looking at her, as the colour had come into 
her face, and she looked perfectly lovely with eager, sincere 
happiness , one of her husband’s sweetest looks reflected on 
her face , altogether, such a picture of youth, joy, and love, 
^s had not been displayed by the bride that mommg Amy, 
ioS^’t beheve anything could make you long unhappy ’ ” 

“ Nothmg but my own fault Nothing else can jgprt me 
from him,” she whispered almost to herself 

Yes , no one else had such a power of makmg happy,” 
said 1, Charles thoughtfully ‘‘Amy, I really don’t toow 
whether even you owe as much to youi husband as I do. 
You were good for something before, but when I look back 
on what I was when first he came, I know that his leading, 
unconscious as it was, brought out the stifled good in me. 
What a wretch I should have been , what a misery to m5rself 
and to yoir all by this time , and now, I venly believe, 
that smce ne let in the sunlight from heaven on me, I am 
better o:fl than if I had as many legs as other people ” 

“ Better ofl ? ” 

“Yes Nobody else lives in such an atmosphere of 
petting, and has so little to plague them Nobody else 
has such a ‘ mamma,’ to say noiJiing of silly little Amy, 
or Charlotte, or IVliss MorvtUe And as to bemg of no use, 
which I used to pine about— why, when the member for 
Moorworth governs the country, I mean to govern ton ” 

“ I am sure you are of wonderful use to every one,^ said 
Amabel , “ neither Phihp nor papa could get on without 
you to do there writing for them Besides, I want you to 
Ixelp me when baby grows older ” 

Is that the laudable result of that great book on educa- 
tion I saw you reading the other day > ” said Charles^ 
“ Why don’t you borrow a few hints from Mis Henley ^ _ 



Amy’s clear, playful laugh was just what it used to be 
It IS all settled, then, that you go on with us ? Kot 
that I evei thought you were going to do an3d:hing so absurd 
as to set up for yourself, you silly little woman but it seems 
to be considered nght to come to a formal settlemenlf about 
such a grand personage as my Lady Morville ” ^ • 

** Yes , it was better to come to an understanding,” said 
Amabel It was better that papa should make up his 
mind to see that I can’t turn into a young lady again 
You see Charlotte will go out with him and be the Miss 
Edmonstone for company, and he is so pioud of her liveli- 
ness and — ^how pretty she is growing — so that will keep 
him from being vexed So now you see I can go on my 
own way, attend to baby, and take Laura’s business about 
the school, and keep out of the way of company, so that 
it IS very nice and comfortable It is the very thing that 
Guy wished ^ 

Amabel’s life is here pretty well shown That of PSinp 
and Laura may be guessed at He was a distinguished 
man, one of the most honoured and respected in the country, 
admired for his talents and excellence, and regarded uni- 
versally as highly prosperous and fortunate, the pride of 
all who had any connection with him Yet it was a 
harassed, anxious hfe, with httle of repose or relief , and 
Laura spent her time between watching him and tending 
his health, and m the cares and representation befitting her 
station, with little space for domestic pleasure and home 
comfort, knowing her children more mtimat^ly through 
her sister’s observation than through her own 

Perfect and devoted as ever was their love, and they were 
thought most admirable and happy people There was 
some wonder at his being a grave, melancholy man, when 
he had all before him so richly to enjoy, contrary to every 
probabihty when he began life Stul there was one who 
never could understand why others should think stem 
and severe, and why even his own children should look up 
to him, with love that partook of distant awe and respect, 
one to whom he never was otherwise than indulgent, nay, 
almost reverential, m the gentleness of hjs kindness, and 
that was Mary Verena MorviUe, 
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